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PLAN  AND  OBJECT  OF   THE  WORK. 


The  three-fold  design  with  which  this  Publication  is  commenced, 
may  be  thas  briefly  expressed  : — 

1.  To  enable  the  Editor  to  communicate  freely  and  frequently  with 
the  friends  of  Political  and  Commercial  Freedom  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  to  maintain  the  bond  of  union  now  so  happily  estab- 
lished in  Great  Britain,  by  the  Public  Associations  formed  in  the 
principal  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  promote  the 
extension  of  those  blessings  to  our  vast  possessions  abroad,  as  well  as 
to  secure  their  more  perfect  enjoyment  to  all  classes  at  home. 

2.  To  render  Political  and  Commercial  Inquiries  and  Discussions 
as  intelligible  and  agreeable  to  the  retirement  of  the  Domestic  and 
Family  Circle  as  to  the  more  public  resort  of  the  Club-house  or  the 
Reading-room  ;  and  to  present  to  Ladies  and  to  young  Persons  an 
unexceptionable  Weekly  Journal,  through  the  pages  of  which  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  all  that  is  interesting  or  important  in  Public 
Affairs  may  be  easily  acquired,  without  the  contamination  of  those 
offensive  details  with  which  such  information  is  too  frequently 
associated. 

3.  To  furnish  an  honourable  source  of  professional  emolument  to 
the  Editor  during  his  Parliamentary  labours,  which  is  to  him  not  less 
necessary-  than  to  the  Banker,  the  Merchant,  or  the  Barrister,  who 
have  never,  like  him,  been  despoUed  of  fortune  by  oppression,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  pursue  their  professional  avocations  during  the 
Session  as  steadily  as  in  the  Recess ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist 
in  the  promulgation  and  ultimate  accomplishment  of  his  public  views, 
by  using  the  powerful  agency  of  the  Periodical  Press  in  their  support, 
after  the  example  of  Burke,  Canning,  Mackintosh,  Brougham, 
Macauley,  and  Bulwer ;  with  the  other  learned,  eloquent  and  patriotic 
Members  of  the  Senate,  who  have  each  had  recourse  to  its  powerful 
alliance  in  their  day,  —  and  each  acquired  strength,  honour,  and 
triumph,  through  its  means. 

To  attain,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
threefold  object  thus  frankly  avowed,  the  Work  will  be  made  as  solid, 
and  yet  as  attractive  as  possible,  blending  the  agreeable  with  the  useful, 
and  making  each  conducive  to  the  same  general  end. 
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THE  PARLIAMENTARY  REVIEWER. 

OPENING   OF    THE    FIRST   SESSION   OF   THE   FIRST 
REFORMED  PARLI.UIENT. 

The  intense  interest  manifested  by  all  classes  during  the  progress  of 
Parliamentar}-  Reform,  justifies  the  belief  that  a  corresponding  degree 
of  attention  vrill  be  paid  to  its  first  official  laboui-s.  The  seed  only  has 
been  sown — the  han^est  is  yet  to  be  reaped :  but  the  husbandman 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  labour  of  the  field,  though  he  may  be 
content  to  wait  the  reasonable  period  during  which  the  fertility  of 
the  earth,  and  the  rain  and  the  sun  of  heaven,  may  be  progressively 
bringing  his  fruits  to  perfection,  will  yet  be  anxious  to  see  how  the 
early  blades  look  as  they  shoot  above  the  surface ; — whether  their 
first  appeai'ance  betokens  a  healthy  and  ^■igorous  growth,  and 
whether  his  labours  ai'e,  by  the  richness  and  abimdance  of  the  pro- 
duce, likely  to  be  cro^^Tied  with  ultimate  success.  We  will  endeavour 
to  assist  those  who  look  thus  anxiously  on  the  deeds  of  the  present  as 
omens  of  the  events  of  the  future,  by  laying  before  them  a  brief,  but 
faithful  chronicle  of  that,  which  having  seen  and  heard,  and  witnessed 
for  ourselves,  we  may,  without  presumption,  be  considered  fairly 
qualified  to  describe  :  and  as  even  the  triji'mg  details — for  many  such 
there  are — of  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
maybe  unknown  to  many,  we  shall  note  them  also  as  we  proceed,  and 
endeavour  to  place  the  reader  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  of 
one  entering  the  House  himself,  and  witnessing  in  person  all  that  is 
passing  around  him. 

Tuesday,  the  29th  of  January,  being  the  day  fixed  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Pai'liament — and  circulars  having  been  addressed 
by  Lord  Althorp,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  aU  the 
members,  requesting  their  punctual  attendance  on  that  day,  to  pro- 
ceed to  tlie  election  of  a  Speaker — an  unusually  large  attendance  of 
membei-s  took  place.  They  began  to  assemble  at  the  House  as  early 
as  12  o'clock.  It  was  generally  expected  that  (according  to  esta- 
blished usage)  the  members  would  be  riret  swora  in,  by  the  Lord 
High  Steward,  in  the  gallery  leading  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then 
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again  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  taking  their 
seats — this  having  been,  for  years  past,  the  constant  practice,  and 
there  having  been  a  law,  recently  quoted  by  the  public  papers,  sub- 
jecting any  member  who  should  take  his  seat  within  the  House,  pre- 
viously to  his  being  thus  sworn,  to  a  fine  of  500/.  But  this  ceremony 
was,  on  the  present  occasion,  dispensed  with.  The  members,  on 
their  arrival  at  the  House,  finding  that  the  swearing-in  was  not  then 
to  be  gone  through,  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  lobby ; 
where  the  only  question  asked  by  the  door-keeper  of  each  person  so 
presenting  himself,  was,  "  Are  you  a  member.  Sir  ?"  when,  if  the 
reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  the  individual  was  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  House  without  inteiTuption. 

The  members  continued  thus  to  anive  and  enter  in  succession 
until  two  o'clock,  about  which  period  the  number  appeared  to  be  the 
greatest,  and  were  certainly  not  less  than  350,  or  more  than  half  the 
entire  complement  of  the  assembly,  though  many  had  not  arrived 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  remoter  parts  of  England. 

The  scene  was  striking  and  highly  animated  in  its  character. 
About  one  half  the  number  present  were  seated ;  the  remainder  were 
standing  in  the  open  space,  or  centre,  between  the  benches  on  either 
side,  usually  denominated  the  floor  of  the  House.  To  conceive  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  building  itself,  or  rather  the  hall,  or  room,  which, 
as  a  part  of  a  pile  of  buildjngs,  is  occupied  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  reader  has  only  to  imagine  a  small  church  or  chapel, 
(which  it  originally  was,  and  called  St.  Stephen's),  capable  of  seating 
about  1000  persons  only  when  every  part  is  filled,  pews,  aisles, 
galleries  and  all,  and  he  will  have  a  con'ect  notion  of  the  size  of  the 
House.  Its  form  is  oblong ;  the  length  being  equal  to  about  twice 
the  breadth.  The  central  pews  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chapel  having 
been  all  removed,  leaves  the  open  space  now  called  the  floor.  The 
side  pews,  under  the  galleries,  have  been  replaced  by  open  seats  or 
benches,  which  are  ranged  lengthwise,  instead  of  across,  and  run 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  building ;  and  these  being  raised  in  elevation 
one  above  the  other,  from  the  front  range  on  the  floor  to  the  back 
range  touching  the  wall  (to  the  number  of  five  or  six  in  succession), 
the  members  on  both  sides  face  each  other,  and  are  thus  more  easily 
seen  and  heard.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  at  the  west  end  :  and 
on  either  side  of  the  passage,  on  going  in,  ai'e  ranges  of  seats,  under 
the  west-end  gallery,  rising  one  behind  the  other,  like  the  side  seats, 
and  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  reception  of  strangers,  who  are 
admitted  here  by  the  Speaker's  order  only,  obtained  through  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  They  are  conducted  to  their  places  by  ofl5cial 
messengers,  dressed  in  black,  with  collai's  or  badges  round  their 
necks :  and,  when  any  division  takes  place,  the  same  messengers 
direct  them  to  withdraw.  There  also,  as  if  guarding  the  enti'ance  to 
the  sanctuary,  sit  two  gentlemen  in  full  court  dresses,  with  swords, 
occupying  seats  specially  set  apart  for  them,  ready  to  take  into 
custody  any  one  ofl'ending  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  otlierwise  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  Speaker. 

On   entering  by  the  west  door,   the   spectator  has   immediately 
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opposite  to  bim,  at  the  eastern  end,  three  tall  arched  windows, 
which  stood  over  the  altar  of  the  original  chapel;  in  place  of  which 
altar  is  now  an  eastern  door-way  for  the  retirement  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  members.  The  Speaker's  chair  occupies  the  place  where  the 
pulpit  of  the  chapel  originally  stood,  and  being  lofty  and  capacious, 
surmounted  by  the  royal  arms,  well  carved  in  old  oak,  and  elevated  a 
little  above  the  floor,  makes  an  imposing  appearance.  Before  the 
Speaker's  chair,  and  occupying  nearly  two-thii-ds  the  breadth  of 
the  floor  between  the  side  benches,  leaving  just  a  clear  passage  on 
each  side,  stands  a  large  square  table,  covered  with  the  official  boxes 
of  the  ministers,  large  volumes  of  statutes  and  reports,  and  other  books 
and  documents  for  ready  reference  connected  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  House.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  table,  immediately  before  the 
Speaker,  and  consequently  fronting  the  visitor  who  enters  the  apart- 
ment, sit  three  clerks,  wealing  the  wigs  and  gowns  of  barristei-s-at- 
law,  and  taking  notes  of  such  parts  of  the  procedings  as  require  to  be 
entered  in  the  journals  or  placed  on  the  records  of  the  House. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  benches  ai'e  genei-aUy  thus  filled  :  the 
front  row,  on  the  floor,  and  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  when  he  is 
seated  in  his  chair,  is  called  the  Treasury  bench,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  or  public  secretaries  near  him.  The  benches 
rising  behind  this  are  filled  by  the  avowed  adherents  of  the  ministry, 
and  generally  in  the  order  of  their  steadfastness,  and  importance  from 
rank,  talent,  or  other  circumstances.  On  the  benches  extending  from 
these  onward  to  the  door  of  entrance,  and  still  on  the  right  of  the 
Speaker  when  seated  in  his  chair,  or  on  the  left  of  the  visitor  as  he 
enters  the  House,  sit  the  independent  members,  who,  though  not 
pledged  to  support  the  ministry  on  all  occasions,  are  considered  to  be 
rather  inclined  to  assist  tliem  than  otherwise,  to  approve  of  their  policy 
generally,  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  all  doubts  that  may  arise  in 
any  difficult  questions. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  House,  or  that  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  person  entering,  is  appropriated  in  nearlv  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  opposition  benches  are  directly  over  against  those  on 
which  the  ministers  sit.  The  front  range  is  occupied  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  most  determined  opponents  of  the  existing  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  the  ranges  behind,  by  those  next  in  order  of  intensity,  or 
determination  in  their  general  disapproval  of  ministerial  measures : 
while  the  benches  farther  onward  from  these  towards  the  door,  are 
occupied  by  independent  members,  not  pledged  to  support  the  Oppo- 
sition in  all  their  views,  but  rather  inclined^  to  oppose  the  Ministers 
than  otherwise,  or  at  least  disposed  to  watch  them  very  narrowly,  and 
give  them  more  of  their  censure  than  their  praise. 

The  galleries  are  thus  disposed  of:  the  end  gallery,  or  that  which 
goes  across  the  breadth  of  the  building,  and  stands  immediately  over 
the  door  of  entrance,  in  front  of  which  is  a  large  clock,  is  opened  to 
the  reporters  of  the  public  press,  and  to  visitors.  The  reporters  gene- 
rally occupy  the  back  seats,  where  they  can  scarcely  see  any  of  the 
members  who  rise ;  but  being  close  to  the  wainscot  partition,  before 
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which  they  sit,  they  can  hear  all  the  speakers  more  distinctly,  and 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  them  by  their  voices.  The  visitors  occupy 
all  the  other  portion  of  the  end  gallery,  which  will  contain,  when  full, 
perhaps  about  two  hundred  persons.  Both  these  parties  are  admitted, 
in  direct  violation  of  a  standing  order,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  House, 
but  which  might  with  much  greater  truth  be  called  a  lying  one,  as  it 
strictly  prohibits  and  solemnly  denounces  the  admission  of  any 
strangers  whatever,  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  enjoins  the 
sergeant-at-arms  to  take  all  persons  into  custody  who  may  dare  thus 
to  infringe  on  the  privileges  to  be  reserved  for  members  only,  while, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  Speaker  himself  gives  nightly  permission  to 
members  to  introduce  their  friends  into  the  House  under  the  gallery  : 
and  every  member  has  the  power,  by  usage,  of  granting  a  written 
order  for  the  admission  of  a  friend  into  the  gallery.  The  reporters, 
also,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  for  each  session,  and  strangers, 
by  the  payment  of  half-a-crown  for  each  night,  can  obtain  as  free  and 
ready  an  admission  into  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  all 
orders  to  the  contrary,  as  into  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatres,  or  any  other  place  of  public  amusement  in  the  metro- 
polis. All  this,  with  a  thousand  other  absurdities,  require,  and  must 
have,  reform. 

The  side  galleries,  which  run  all  along  the  length  of  the  building 
on  either  side,  are  rarely  or  ever  used.  They  are  accessible  by  stair- 
cases from  the  body  of  the  House  below,  and  are  open  only  for  the 
admission  of  members ;  but  the  only  occasions  on  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  resorted  to  have  been — 1st,  when  an  unusually  nume- 
rous attendance,  or  a  large  majority  in  committee  divisions,  made  the 
space  below  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  members; — 2dly, 
when  two  or  more  persons  desired  a  tete-d-tete,  undisturbed  by  the 
discussions  going  on  beneath  them  ;  or  wished  to  speak  to  some  friend 
in  the  strangers'  gallery,  to  whom  they  could  have  easy  access : — and, 
3rdly,  when  fatigued  by  the  dullness  of  the  debate,  or  made  drowsy 
by  the  soporific  qualities  of  a  hearty  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  port  at 
Bellamy's  tavern,  which  is  kept  above  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  with  comfortable  long  avenues  leading  to  these  side  galleries 
on  the  same  floor,  members  wished  to  retire  to  the  pleasant  solitude  of 
these  unoccupied  recesses,  and  stretch  themselves  out  on  the  morocco- 
covered  and  hair-stuffed  cushions  of  the  gallery  benches,  to  refresh 
themselves  with  sleep,  and  snore  away  their  legislative  cares,  till 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  division-bell  summoning  them  to  give 
their  votes  on  questions  they  had  never  heard  debated,  or  by  the  gentle 
touch  of  the  messenger's  wand,  apprizing  them  of  the  Speaker's  calling 
out  "  Order,  order,  order !"  against  those  who  were  disturbing  the 
King's  peace. 

These  separate  divisions  of  the  House,  thus  briefly,  but  faithfully 
described,  may  be  estimated,  as  to  capacity  of  accommodation  for 
members,  as  follows  : — The  lower  part  of  the  House,  including  the 
two  sides,  at  two  hundred  each  ;  the  cross  benches,  recesses,  and  parts 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  at  about  one  hundred  more,  making  five 
hundred  at  the   utmost,  when  closely   packed.     The  side  galleries 
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might  contain,  if  crammed  to  the  full,  one  hundred  and  fifty  each, 
or  three  hundred  in  the  whole ;  and  the  end,  or  Stranger's  Gallery, 
two  hundred  more — making  one  thousand  in  all ;  but  that  would  be 
at  the  risk  of  probable  faintings  and  suffocation  from  want  of  air,  and 
the  certain  discomfort  of  all  pei*sons  present. 

In  truth,  there  must  be  a  new  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  a  new 
code  of  standing  orders.  The  intelligence  of  the  age  demands  both. 
The  present  building  is  the  mere  adaptation  of  what  was  originally  a 
small  chapel,  to  the  use  of  a  legislative  assembly.  It  has  not  room 
to  contain,  comfortably,  its  actual  members.  No  man  who  belongs  to 
it  can  be  secure  of  a  place  to  seat  himself  down  when  he  anives, 
without  the  inconvenient  and  clumsy  practice  of  going  down  himself, 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  sticking  up  a  large  placard,  with 
his  name  wiitten  on  it,  over  the  seat  he  wishes  to  occupy  in  the  even- 
ing, and  which  must  be  repeated  every  day  that  he  wishes  to  be  thus 
secured.  It  has  no  respectable  provision  for  the  admission  of  strangers. 
It  excludes  ladies  altogether  from  the  pleasure  of  being  witnesses  of 
its  proceedings,  unless  by  secreting  themselves  in  a  miserably  con- 
fined spot  above  the  ceiling,  called  the  ventilator.  And  its  rules  and 
orders  are  one  continued  tissue  of  practical  falsehoods,  as  enjoining 
observances,  which  the  parties  who  enact  or  repeat  such  orders,  are 
themselves  among  the  first  to  violate.  The  building  is,  moreover, 
seated  in  the  lowest,  dampest,  most  foggy,  and  most  unhealthy  part  of 
London.  It  lies  at  such  an  exti-eme  point  of  the  town,  that  it  is  a 
long  journey  for  those  who  come  from  the  City  or  the  West  end  to 
get  at  it ;  and  its  late  hours  of  business  give  a  crowning  finish  to 
a  long  list  of  reasons  why  the  present  House  should  be  abandoned, 
a  new  one  erected  in  some  higher  and  better  part  of  the  metropoHs, — 
in  the  open  space  now  vacant  at  Charing  Cross,  or  elsewhere,  — and  its 
rules,  ordei-s,  regulations,  and  houi-s,  reformed  altogether.  We  shaU 
find  other  opportunities  to  recur  to  this  subject,  though  we  could  not 
refrain  from  noticing  it  in  passing ;  and  having  now  done  with  the 
descriptive,  we  return  to  the  narrative,  from  which  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  digression. 

Among  the  four  hundred  members  assembled  in  the  House  on 
Tuesday  about  two  o'clock,  a  large  portion  seemed  to  be  strangers, 
and  observations  such  as  these  were  continually  heard  from  the  old 
members  who  entered — "Bless  me,  what  a  number  of  new  faces !" — " 
"  W  by  it  will  take  half  the  session  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
strangers  !" — "  How  fresh  and  rosy  the  new  country-  gentlemen  look  !" 
-—"You  can  tell  the  unfledged  by  their  awkwardness !"  and  other 
similar  remarks  :  and  while  cordial  gi-eetings  and  hearty  shaking  of 
the  hand  marked  the  welcome  meeting  of  personal  friends  or  political 
partizans,  the  cold  and  formal  introductions  that  were  also  passing 
around,  shewed  that  there  were  many  who  wished  to  be  more  at  home 
than  they  yet  comfortably  felt  themselves  in  their  new  sphere  of 
action. 

Soon  after  two,  the  breeze  tliat  had  kept  all  things  in  active  motion, 
gradually  subsided,  and  mattere  seemed  to  wear  a  calmer  aspect.  Most 
of  the  members  began  to  seat  themselves,  and  considerable  amnse- 
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ment  was  excited  by  observing  the  difficulties  under  which  many  felt* 
themselves  as  to  \he  first  position  they  should  take  up  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Cobbett,  not  labouring  apparently  under  any  such  doubt,  went 
straight  up  to  the  Treasury- bench,  which,  by  courtesy  and  usage,  is 
always  reserved  expressly  for  the  Ministers  of  the  C'ro.wn*.  and  seated 
himself  immediately  beside  Lord  Althorp,  where  he  remained  for  a 
considerable  time.  His  next  change  of  position  was  to  bring  himself 
on  the  same  bench  next  to  his  old  and  very  dear  friend  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  juxta-position  would  have 
been  regarded  as  at  least  remarkable,  even  if  unpremeditated,  but  it 
became  still  more  so  when  resulting  from  a  voluntary  choice. 

About  a  quarter-past  two  o'clock.  Sir  Augustus  de  Clifford,  the 
"  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,"  (a  more  appropriate  title  for  the  terrorist 
of  unruly  school-boys,  than  for  a  messenger  of  peace  from  one  legis- 
lative assembly  to  another)  came  to  request  the  attendance  of  the 
Commt)ns  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  his  Majesty's 
commission  read ;  when  Mr.  Ley,  the  chief  Clerk,  and  acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Assembly  until  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  followed  by 
about  one  hundred  members  of  the  Commons,  repaired,  by  the  long 
gallery  which  connects  the  two  Houses,  to  the  bar  of  the  Loi-ds  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  scene  here  was  altogether  new,  and  not  a  little  extraordinary. 
The  House  of  Lords,  though  having  only  four  hundred  members, 
not  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  generally  attend,  is  larger  than 
the  House  of  Commons,  where,  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mem- 
bers, four  hundred  may  be  supposed  likely  to  attend.  It  is  a  much 
more  noble  and  imposing  hall ;  and  has  an  aristocratic  air  breathing 
through  every  part  of  it.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  King's  throne, 
surmounted  by  a  rich  canopy  and  drapery  of  crimson  and  gold.  Before 
it  is  "  the  woolsack,"  or  seat  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  as  first 
Legal  Dignitary  of  the  Realm,  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  side  benches  are  airanged  as 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  facing  each  other,  and  rising  in  elevation 
as  they  recede ;  but,  in  lieu  of  the  open  floor  in  the  centre,  there  are 
cross  benches  immediately  facing  the  Speaker's  seat.  The  subdivision 
of  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  thus  : — The  King's  Ministers  sit 
on  the  right  of  the  woolsack  or  Speaker's  chair  ;  the  Opposition  occupy 
the  benches  on  the  left ;  and  the  independents,  or  neutrals,  or  in- 
diiferents,  for  there  are  some  of  each,  generally  seat  themselves  on  the 
cross-benches  between  the  two.  There  being  no  side  galleries  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  lofty  side-walls  exhibit,  to  great  advantage,  the  old 
tapestry  on  which  is  pourtrayed  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  the  hall,  being  well  lighted,  the  benches  all 
covered  with  bright  crimson  cloth,  and  the  floor  softly  matted,  the 
whole  breathes  an  air  of  indolent  repose  and  lordly  tranquillity,  which 
is  quite  appropriate  to  the  place. 

The  peers  present  were  very  few.  The  scene  was,  however,  the 
most  perfectly  theatrical  that  can  well  be  imagined  :  and  if,  when  the 
parties  had  all  seated  themselves,  there  had  only  been  a  curtain  to 
draw  up,  no  one  could  have  conceived  anything  better  at  the  Opera 
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House  or  the  Olympic.  On  the  woolsack  sat  Lord  Brougham,  in  the 
centre,  having  on  his  right  the  ^Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President  of 
the  King's  Council,  and  Earl  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Prime  Minister  of  State ;  and,  on  his  left,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Postmaster-General,  and  Lord  Auckland,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  One  solitary  Lord  Spiritual,  and  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God 
the  Bishop  of  London,  occupied  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House, 
in  the  full  and  flowing  costume  of  his  episcopal  dignity ;  and  of  the 
Lords  Temporal,  there  were  only  two  at  the  opening,  and  one  who 
entered  during  the  proceedings,  all  of  whom  sat  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  booted  and  boa'd,  as  befitting  the  wintery  weather.  The 
cross-benches  were  entirely  vacant,  save  and  except  the  seats  near  the 
table  occupied  by  the  official  clerks  in  their  barristers'  wigs  and 
gowns,  who  were  to  take  a  part  in  the  sajangs  as  well  as  doings  of  the 
day. 

Of  the  costume  of  the  learned,  noble,  and  distinguished  personages 
who  occupied  the  woolsack,  as  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  one,  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  robing,  or 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  which  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  enough  to 
the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  or  groom  of  the  stole,  to  give  an  accurate 
description.  Its  general  effect,  however,  may  be  described  in  one 
single  word — it  vras  grotesque.  The  Lord  Chancellor  wore  his  ermined 
scarlet  robe,  adown  which,  on  either  shoulder,  hung  the  long  grey 
pendant  flaps  or  wings  of  the  judicial  wig,  not  unlike  the  falling  eai*- 
laps  of  the  white  or  grey  elephant  of  Ava  or  Siam  ;  and  on  the  ex- 
treme point,  or  crown  of  the  head,  just  large  enough  to  cover  the 
black  patch  which  distinguishes  a  Serjeant's  wig,  as  though  indicating 
a  broken  skull,  was  placed  a  most  diminutive  and  insignificant  flat 
triangular  hat,  which,  not  coming  down  ovei-  any  part  of  the  block, 
or  having  any  hold  whatever  on  the  rotundity  of  the  seat  of  intelli- 
gence, might  be  literally  called  "  a  skull-cap,"  though  affording  so 
little  protection  to  the  small  spot  it  covered,  that  it  might  have  been 
blown  away  by  the  least  breath  of  wind,  or  pushed  off  by  the  touch  of 
a  feather.  We  remember  well,  on  an  occasion  of  visiting  a  Levantine 
consul  at  Joppa  in  Palestine,  in  the  year  1816,  a  tolerably  near 
parallel  to  this  grotesque  appearance,  which  is  thus  described  in  the 
volume  recording  the  event : — "  The  consul  himself  soon  arrived,  and 
presented  one  of  the  most  singular  mixtures  of  European  and  Asiatic 
costume  that  we  had  yet  v\-itnessed.  His  dress  consisted  of  the  long 
robes  of  the  East,  sunnounted  by  a  powdered  bag-wig,  a  cocked-hat, 
with  anchor  buttons,  and  black  cockade,  and  a  gold-headed  cane,  all 
of  the  oldest  fashion."  We  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the  figure  and 
costume  of  this  old  gentleman  were  the  7nosf  ridiculous  that  could  be 
imagined ;  but  we  had  not  then  seen  a  Noble  Lord  presiding  on 
the  woolsack  as  a  royal  commissioner,  and  we  now  give  the  palm  of 
grotesqueness  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  over  the  Le- 
vantine consul, — the  British  peer  leaving  the  Asiatic  merchant  an  im- 
measurable distance  behind.  We  have  often  heard  the  people  of 
Yorkshire  speak  of  the  curious  exhibition  of  Henry  Brougham,  the 
county  member,  when  sworded,  hatted,  spurred,  and  mounted,  as  a 
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knight  of  the  shire  in  the  Castle  Yard  at  York  ;  but  it  could  have  been 
nothing  to  this  appearance  of  the  same  person  on  the  woolsack ;  and 
both  how  incomparably  less  dignified  than  the  simple  dress  and  com- 
manding air  and  manner  of  the  earnest  senator  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monSj  clothed  in  all  the  glory  of  impassioned  eloquence,  robed  in  the 
majesty  of  truth,  and  crowned  by  the  coronet  of  a  free  nation's  admi- 
ration !  Oh  !  dignity  !  how  little  are  thy  true  elements  appreciated 
and  understood  ! 

The  noble  duke,  marquis,  earl,  and  baron,  who  acted  as  the  Chan- 
cellor's supporters,  and  shared  the  woolsack  with  him,  were  not  quite 
so  grotesquely  dressed  as  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  :  but  why  should 
the  heads  of  a  President  of  a  deliberative  Council,  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  a  Postmaster-General,  or  a  Director  of  a  Board  of  Trade, 
be  covered  with  cocked-hats  at  all  ?  and  especially  the  towering, 
pyramidal,  and  serjeant-major-like  kind  of  hats,  trimmed  with  feathers, 
and  looped  with  broad  silver  lace,  which  were  worn  on  this  solemn 
occasion  by  the  noble  personages  named  ?  We  may  truly  say  of 
rank  and  talent,  as  of  genuine  beauty  :  it  is — 

"  When  unadorned  adorned  the  most," 
and  we  are  sure  that  all  the  four  personages  who  dressed  and  played 
their  parts  in  this  first  scene  of  the  Parliamentary  Drama,  would  not 
only  look  far  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  others,  but  feel  much 
more  comfortable  in  their  own,  when  they  came  to  undress  themselves 
in  the  disrobing  room,  than  they  did  before ;  and  if  it  is  by  law  that 
they  are  thus  obliged  to  make  themselves  both  look  ridiculous  and 
feel  uncomfortable,  the  sooner  such  a  law  is  repealed  the  better.  The 
finest  point,  however,  in  the  whole  scene  was  this  : — when  the  clerk  at 
the  table  read  over,  with  deep  and  solemn  tone,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, appointing  the  noble  lords  to  act,  as  he  recited  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  commissioners,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  each,  just  as  the 
devout  idolaters  of  the  East  bow  down  at  the  name  of  their  favourite 
idol ;  to  which  each  of  the  commissioners  responded  by  taking  off 
his  hat,  and  bowing  low  in  return,  not  to  the  clerk,  of  course,  but 
to  the  paper  from  which  he  was  reading,  just  as  the  Mohammedans 
shew  reverence  to  their  Sultan's  firmaun  or  decree,  by  bowing  before 
it  when  they  receive  it,  and  putting  it  to  their  foreheads  in  token  of 
respect.  We  laugh  at  the  Turks  for  this  extreme  veneration ;  but 
wherein  consists  the  difference  between  their  low  bows  and  our  own  ? 

When  the  ceremonial  had  been  gone  through,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor addressed  the  Members  of  the  Commons,  who  must  have  been,  by 
this  time,  duly  impressed  with  the  superior  dignity  of  their  brother 
legislators  of  the  Upper  House,  as  follows : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  it  in  command  to  acquaint  you,  that  His 
Majesty  will,  as  soon  as  the  members  of  both  houses  shall  be  sworn,  declare  in 
person  the  cause  of  calling  together  this  Parliament;  and,  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  being  necessary  that  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  chosen  by  you  from  among  yourselves,  it  is  His  Majesty's  pleasure  that 
you  repair  to  your  usual  place  of  meeting,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  choose  a  fit 
and  proper  person  as  Speaker,  and  present  such  person  here  on  Thursday  next,  at 
two  of  the  clock,  for  His  Majesty's  Royal  approbation." 
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The  Commons  bowed  assent,  and  all  retired,  sideways,  and  by  the 
rear,  it  being  deemed  highly  improper  for  any  one  to  turn  his  back  on 
great  men.  Some  did  this  with  great  facihty,  from  frequent  practice  ; 
but  the  new  Members  got  through  it  very  awkwardly,  from  not  being 
accustomed  to  this  crab-like  process.  Sir  Augustus  de  CUfibrd,  how- 
ever, being  a  master  of  arts  in  this  department  of  his  duty,  backed 
out  the  tai'dy,  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  many  were  in  danger  of 
falling  rearward  on  their  heels.  Happily,  no  necks  were  broken,  and 
the  Commons  all  arrived  safely  into  their  own  House  again. 

Scarcely  were  the  Members  seated,  before  Mr.  Hume  was  on  his 
legs,  demanding  of  the  IVIinisters  whether  any  intention  existed  of 
rescinding  the  pension  gi-anted  to  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  in  the  event 
of  his  re-election  to  the  Speaker's  chair.  Lord  Althorp  rose  to  order, 
and  having  stated  that  no  other  business  could  precede  that  of 
electing  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Hume  retained  his  position,  and  being  in 
possession  of  the  House, — as  the  phrase  is,  when  a  IVIember  has  once 
commenced  speaking,  and  been  heard — he  proceeded  to  address  him- 
self to  those  assembled,  in  favour  of  their  electing  Mr.  Littleton, 
the  Member  for  Staffordshire,  as  their  Speaker,  instead  of  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who 
was  intended,  as  he  understood,  to  be  proposed  by  the  Ministers,  for 
re-election  to  that  office. 

The  leading  arguments  of  ]Mr.  Hume's  speech  were  these  : — He 
conceived  that  in  every  House  of  Commons  the  Speaker  should  be  a 
man  resembling,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  great  majority  of  the 
House  in  political  sentiment,  which  made  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  a 
very  fit  and  proper  person  to  pi'eside  over  an  unreformed  Parliament, 
in  which  the  Tories,  of  which  he  was  one,  had  the  majority ;  but  the 
ministry' having  been  changed,  and  the  House  itself  re  formed,  he  thought 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  no  longer  the  fittest  individual.  He  should,  there- 
fore, propose  Mr.  Littleton,  who,  though  not  quite  the  person  he  could 
wish — as  even  his  politics  would  be  found  to  be  below  the  standard  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  as  to  general  reform — was  yet,  in 
many  respects,  well  qualified,  as  being  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
business  of  the  House,  as  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  property  and 
high  chai-acter,  as  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  calculated  to  discharge 
his  duties  ably  and  impartially.  Mr.  Hume  concluded,  therefore,  by 
moving — "  That  Edward  John  Littleton,  Esq.  be  placed  in  the  chair 
of  this  House." 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  Morpeth  then  rose,  and  in  a  speech  which  was  well  conceived, 
and  impressively  delivered,  proposed  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 
Manners  Sutton  for  re-election  to  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  speech  was  so  comprehensive  of  the  grounds  on  which 
this  selection  was  made,  that  though  it  will  carry  us  somewhat  beyond 
the  rule  we  shall  generally  foUow — which  will  be  to  give  the  more 
striking  portions  of  the  speeches  only — we  shall  insert  it  entire  : — 

"  Lord  MORPETH  said,  that  in  rising  to  select  from  amongst  the  hon.  mem- 
bers who  surrounded  him  an  individual  worthy  to  preside  over  their  proceedings, 
he  felt  that  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  was  one  of  great  delicacy,  as  well 
VOL.   I. — NO.   I.  C 
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as  of  great  honour.  He  failed  not  to  consider  the  request  that  had  been  made  to 
him  when  he  was  called  on  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion,  as  a  just  compliment 
to  the  large  body  of  whom  he  was,  within  those  walls,  the  representative.  In 
approaching,  as  he  would,  at  once,  the  object  which  he  had  risen  to  advocate,  he 
felt  both  what  was  due  to  himself  and  what  was  imposed  on  him  by  a  sense  of  duty 
in  pursuing  the  course  which  he  meant  to  adopt,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  pei"soa 
whom  he  was  about  humbly  to  recommend  to  the  votes  of  the  house  for  the 
honourable  situation  of  Speaker,  would  be  the  last  to  grudge  him  the  fair  and 
honest  avowal  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  make.  He 
confessed  that  strong  feelings  of  a  public  nature  had,  at  one  time,  induced  him  to 
contemplate  a  different  course  of  proceeding ;  but  the  circumstances  to  which  he 
thus  briefly  alluded  had  not  arisen,  his  fears  had  not  been  well  founded,  and 
therefore  he  now  turned,  with  pleasure,  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who,  for  six- 
teen years,  and  in  six  Parliaments,  had  filled  the  arduous  post  of  Speaker,  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself,  with  so  much  benefit  to  the  house,  and  with  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  called  on  the  house,  without  mean- 
ing any  disparagement  to  the  claims  of  the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire, — he 
called,  he  said,  on  the  house,  to  secure  to  itself  the  benefit  of  the  continuance  of 
those  services  which  had  been  already  so  fully  appreciated,  and  so  warmly  recog- 
nized by  all  parties.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  himself 
admitted,  with  much  candour,  that  the  right  hon.  genlteman  had  always  been 
actuated  by  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  his  duty.  That  duty  was,  to  preside  fairly, 
candidly,  and  impartially  over  the  business  of  that  house.  That  duty,  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  had  been  satisfactorily  performed;  and  therefore  bethought 
that  the  objection,  the  sole  objection,  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  hold  the  same  political  opinions  with  the 
majority  of  that  house,  ought  not  operate  to  his  prejudice.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  that  circumstance  was  rather  in  his  favour ;  since  he  had  shown  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  political  sfentiments,  he  did  not  allow  them  to  bias  his  con- 
duct as  a  public  functionaiy.  It  was  always  irksome  to  indulge  in  panegyric  in 
the  presence  of  its  object;  he,  however,  felt  himself  considerably  relieved  from 
that  difficulty  in  this  instance  by  referring  to  what  took  place  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  last  Parliament.  It  would  be  remembered  that  when  the  Speaker  of 
the  house  at  that  time  announced  the  probability  of  his  retirement  from  the  chair, 
his  able  and  upright  conduct,  while  he  filled  the  office,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
special  declaration  of  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  and  that  opinion 
was  re-echoed  by  the  universal  acclamations  which  burst  from  all  parts  of  the 
house — as  well  from  those  who  were  contemporaries.of  his  career,  as  from  those 
who,  at  a  later  period,  had  been  engaged  in  long,  and  painful,  and  harassing  con- 
tentions. But  one  opinion  was  expressed — but  one  opinion  prevailed — with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Undeviating  regularity,  con- 
stant attention  to  the  duties  of  his  arduous  office,  and  courtesy,  without  servility, 
distinguished  his  career.  These  were  qualities  great  in  themselves,  but  they  were 
absolutely  invaluable  in  such  an  office  as  Speaker  of  that  house.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Since  he  had 
occupied  that  elevated  situation,  the  bulk  and  importance  of  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness had  enormously  increased.  That  which  was  called  '  private  business,'  and 
which  came  under  the  immediate  cognizance  and  supervisal  of  the  Speaker,  had 
been  immensely  enlarged.  He  might  mention  as  a  proof  of  this  fact  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  rail-roads  throughout  the  country.  This  actually  created  a 
new  branch  in  that  department  of  business.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  in 
considering  those  projects,  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  perform.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  to  look  to  the  promotion  of  public  improvement,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  private  rights.  In  all  these  matters,  and  in  those  of  graver  import, 
which  aroused  the  feelings  or  affected  the  destiny  of  nations,  he  was  ever  found  to 
be  accessible  and  clear  in  communicating  information.  So  just  were  his  princi- 
ples of  action,  that  interest,  vanity,  or  party  spirit,  could  scarcely  repine  at  his 
decisions.  Intemperance  of  feeling  was  rebuked  and  abashed  by  his  determined 
but  polished  firmness.  What,  then,  were  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  ?  They  saw  amongst  them,  ready  to  re-assume  the  post  which  he  had  so 
long  adorned,  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     More  laborious  exertions  than  those 
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which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  undergone  could  not,  he  was  conTinced,  be 
required  from  any  Speaker,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  facilitate 
the  business  of  that  house  must  begin  by  some  alleviation  of  that  constant  and  in- 
dispensable attention  which  was  now  required  from  that  functioaar}-.  He  should 
be  unwilling,  on  an  occasion  when  unanimity  was  so  desirable,  to  introduce 
topics,  or  to  touch  upon  subjects,  that  could  disturb  such  unanimity  ;  he  should, 
however,  observe  that,  looking  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Parliament,  the  source  of  so  much  hope  to  some,  of  displeasure  to 
others,  and  to  all  a  matter  of  such  extensive  speculation,  it  was  most  advisable, 
for  expediting  tlie  business  of  t'.ie  h<^use,  for  securing  regularity,  and  maintaining 
order,  that  they  should  borrow  all  the  assistance  in  their  own  power  from  a  gentle- 
man of  long  practical  experience  and  tried  ability.  He,  therefore,  should  propose  to 
the  house  to  devote  to  its  service  all  that  valuable  experience,  and  all  those  en- 
viable attainments,  which  were  now  within  its  reach.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  most  skilful  repair  of  the  vessel,  unless  assisted  by  the^owledge 
and  aptitude  of  the  pilot,  would  not  produce  all  those  beneficial  effects  which  the 
people  were  led  to  expect.  He  believed  that,  with  whatever  defects  former  Par- 
liaments might  be  chargeable,  few  would  be  found  to  say  that  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceedings which  generally  prevailed  in  them  were  not  those  calculated  to  expedite 
business.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  again  placed  in  the  chair,  he  would 
bring  into  exercise  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  former  Parliaments  and  by  long 
experience.  He,  therefore,  with  all  deference,  had  the  honour  to  move — '  That 
the  Riglit  Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  do  take  the  chair  of  the  house  as 
Speaker.'  " 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  a  very  animated  and  vigorous  tone, 
which  seem  to  betoken  new-strung  nerves  and  renovated  health,  rose 
to  second  the  motion  of  Lord  Morpeth.  In  so  doing  he  commented 
on  the  observations  of  ]Mr.  Hume,  inti'oducing  both  scriptural  and 
classical  allusions  in  support  of  his  tvFo  main  positions  ;  vrhich  were — 
1st,  that  Mr.  Hume  himself  had  passed  the  highest  eulogy  tliat  could 
be  desired  on  the  ver>'  individual  he  wished  to  prove  untit  for  the 
chair;  as  Balaam,  when  he  came  to  denounce  the  enemies  of  Balak, 
poured  out  his  blessings  on  those  he  was  called  on  to  curse  ; — and, 
2dly,  that  no  man  having  impugned  the  fitness  of  the  late  Speaker, 
eulog}'  from  any  quarter  was  unnecessary ;  so  that,  as  was  asked  of 
the  Roman,  who  rose  in  an  assembly  to  make  a  public  defence  of 
Hercules,  "  Quis  vituperavit  ?"  "Who  has  spoken  ill  of  him  ?" 
he  might  also  say — 'As  no  one  has  ventured  to  speak  unfavourably  of 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  with  a  catalogue  of  his  merits. 

Mr.  Littleton,  the  member  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  next  i-ose, 
and  intreated  that  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  not  put  the 
House  and  himself  to  the  pain  of  a  division.  He  expressed  his  regi'et 
that  his  previous  endeavours  had  been  insufl5cient  to  prevail  on  5lr. 
Hume  not  to  put  him  in  competition  with  one  so  perfectly  qualified 
and  so  justly  endeared  to  all  parties  as  Mr.  Manners  Sutton.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  motion  for  his  (Mr.  Littleton's)  election 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  former  Speaker  be  permitted  to  take  the 
chair. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  protested  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Hume  would  press  the  subject  to  a 
division.  It  was,  he  said,  a  question  involving  a  great  principle  ;  he 
should  look  on  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  as  the  tiiumph 
of  Toryism  in  that  House,  where  he  thought  it  would  have  been  en- 
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tirely  put  down  and  desti'oyed ;  or,  if  not.  Reform  would  have  effected 
nothing ;  for  Toryism  was  the  plunder  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  be 
extinguished  for  ever.  He  accused  the  ministers  of  truckling  to  the 
Tory  party,  and  encouraging  a  coalition  with  them  ;  and  spoke  of  their 
dictating  to  the  House,  by  making  this  arrangement  with  Mr.  Man- 
ners Sutton  to  give  him  their  support  before  the  session  began  ;  thus 
promoting,  as  they  had  already  elsewhere  too  extensively  done,  their 
avowed  enemies,  and  neglecting  their  firmest  friends. 

Lord  Ebrington  supported  the  claims  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
and  bore  testimony  to  the  gi-eat  urbanity  and  impartiality  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  chair  to  the  members  on  all  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Tennyson,  in  a  very  earnest  and  energetic  speech,  declared 
that  he  had  originally  intended  to  have  opposed  Mr.  Manners  Sutton's 
re-election  to  the  chair;  but  what  he  had  heard  and  considered  since 
his  entering  the  House,  induced  him  to  relinquish  that  intention  ;  and 
principally  on  this  ground, — that  Mr.  Littleton,  the  only  other  mem- 
ber proposed,  would  not,  he  believed,  if  elected  to  the  chair,  resemble, 
in  feeling  and  opinion,  the  gi*eat  majority  of  the  House,  or  be  on  that 
account  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  country ;  for,  having  seen 
much  of  the  people  recently,  he  could  say  that  Mr.  Littleton  was 
gi'eatly  in  an'ear  of  the  general  standard  of  public  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  political  regeneration  and  reform.  In  all  other  respects  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  had  given  proof  of  his  great  fitness  for  the  office,  and 
had  not  permitted  his  political  bias  to  influence  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  ;  and  as  there  was  not  sufficient  difference  of  political  senti- 
ment between  the  two  to  turn  the  scale  against  these  claims,  he  should 
therefore  vote  for  his  return. 

Lord  Althorp  explained,  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  House, 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  matter,  and  exonerated  himself,  at  least, 
from  all  share  of  blame.  The  frank  und  unaffected  manner  of  his 
speech,  and  the  character  which  he  enjoys  among  all  parties,  for 
sincerity,  evidently  told  as  much  as  the  matter  of  it.  Were  it  not  for 
this  extreme  respect  entertained  towards  him  personally,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  that  Lord  Althoi"p  could  long  continue  to  be  a  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons :  and  no  one,  who  should  enter  as  a 
stranger,  while  his  Lordship  was  on  his  legs,  would  even  imagine  that 
it  was  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  occupying  the  place  held  by  Pitt 
and  Canning,  who  was  thus  holding  the  House  in  attentive  listening 
to  his  statements.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  the  highest  possi- 
ble compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  his  integrity;  and,  we  believe, 
that  he  richly  deserves  it. 

Mr.  CoBBETT,  who  seemed  determined  te  be  close  to  the  Minister, 
not  only  sat  next  to  him  during  the  evening,  but  rose  to  speak  imme- 
diately after  him  :  a»4  was  up  before  Lord  Althorp  had  sat  down. 
His  appearance  was  prepossessing :  a  strong,  haJe,  stout  man,  with  a 
head  crowned  with  the  snow  of  age,  a  ruddy  countenance,  a  small 
laughing  eye,  and  the  figure  of  a  respectable  English  fai-mer.  He  was 
listened  to  attentively,  though  his  style  was  more  than  usually  fami- 
liar and  colloquial;  but,  with  all  due  deference  to  his  judgment  and 
experience,  it  appeared  to  us  that  his  observations,  however  just,  were 
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not  strictly  to  the  point.  His  great  objection  lay  to  the  expence  which 
a  Speaker  cost  the  country,  exceeding  that  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  doubt,  the  salaries  of  all  the  public  offices  in  England 
are  too  large,  compared  with  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  them. 
But  this  was  was  not  now  the  question :  for  whether  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  or  Mr.  Littleton  were  chosen,  the  salary  would  have  been 
exactly  the  same ;  while,  in  the  former  case,  a  pension  of  4000/.  a 
year  would  be  saved  ;  and  in  the  latter,  a  salary  of  6000/.  would  be 
paid  to  the  new  Speaker,  and  a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year  to  the  old ; 
so  that  by  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  being  elected,  there  would  be  only 
one  Speaker,  and  6000/.  a  year  to  pay ;  while,  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Littleton,  there  would  have  been  two  Speakers,  and  10,000/.  a  year  to 
provide.  On  the  score  of  expence,  therefore,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was 
clearly  the  cheapest  man :  and  yet,  Mr.  Cobbett  voted  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Littleton,  who  was  dearer  by  4000/.  a  year,  and  with 
scarcely  any  difference  in  the  politics,  and  none  in  the  other  quali- 
fications of  the  two,  to  compensate  for  this  excess  of  cost.  Both  the 
salary  and  the  pension  are  fair  subjects  of  comment  and  revision ; 
but  diese  were  not  questions  before  the  House :  and,  therefore,  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Cobbett  were,  at  least,  out  of  place.  They  were 
made,  however,  no  doubt,  in  all  sincerity,  and  from  that  conviction 
were  listened  to  with  respect  His  denominating  Mr.  O'Connell,  the 
Member  for  Ireland,  there  being  four  or  five  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
name  and  family  in  the  House,  excited  considerable  laughter,  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  was  clearly  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue,  and  not  a  pre- 
meditated sarcasm  :  as  well  as  his  familiar  address  to  the  Chief  Clerk, 
who,  previous  to  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  acts  as  official  Chair- 
man of  the  House,  which  was  nearly  as  follows : — "  111  tell  you 
what,  Mr.  Ley,  you  may  depend  on  it,  that  when  we  vote  the 
Speaker  into  the  Chair,  the  people  of  England  will  say — '  There  now, 
look  at  him  !  There  is  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  !  he  is  the  best  man 
among  'em — the  best  of  the  batch — they  could'nt  find  a  better  in  all 
the  House.  What  a  prett}'  set,  then,  they  must  be  themselves  ! 
Aye,  aye,  Mr.  Ley,  they  11  say  as  the  farmers  say — *  As  is  the  sample 
so  is  the  sack;'  and  a  pretty  sack  it  must  be,  to  give  such  a  sample  as 
this."  This  characteristic  passage  is  whoUy  omitted  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Cobbett's  speech,  as  given  in  the  public  papers,  and  said  to  have 
been  corrected  by  his  own  hand.  In  that  report,  it  is  alluded  to 
within  brackets,  in  these  terms  :  ["  Here  Mr.  Cobbett  excited  the 
merriment  of  the  House,  by  addressing  a  remark  to  Mr.  Ley,  whose 
official  duties  before  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  renders  him,  for  the 
time,  a  very  important  personage  in  the  House  of  Commons."]  As 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  passage  itself  should  not  be 
given  out  of  the  House  as  well  as  in  it,  we  have  presented  it  to  our 
readers,  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  specimens  of  the  familiar  address 
and  rural  imager}',  by  which  the  speaker's  style  is  characterized. 
By  Mr.  Cobbett's  own  showing  then,  the  best  man  in  all  the  House, 
for  soundness  of  opinion,  at  least,  ought  to  be  elected  for  the  Speaker. 
How  then  could  he  vote  for  Mr.  Littleton,  who  is  almost  as  far 
removed  from  Mr.  Cobbett's  notions  of  '  a  thorough  Reformer,'  as 
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Mr.  Manners  Sutton  himself  ?  Yet  so  it  was.  Great  allowances  are 
to  be  made,  however,  for  first  efforts,  and  things  done  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment :  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  thus  excused. 

Mr.  Warburton  followed,  in  support  of  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  and 
against  the  re-appointment  of  the  late  Speaker. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  who,  during  the  debate,  was  seated  at  the 
upper  pai-t  of  the  independant  benches,  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  near  the  floor,  now  rose ;  but  not  having  on  the  wig  and 
gown  in  which  he  has  for  so  many  years  been  seen  in  that  assembly, 
he  was  only  recognized  by  his  fine,  rich,  deep,  and  organ-toned  voice  ; 
when  he  spoke  to  nearly  the  following  effect : — 

"  He  said  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would  not  feel  surprised  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  address  it,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  presented  himself  to  its  consider- 
ation under  very  great  embarrassment  upon  the  present  occasion.  It  was  no 
slight  gratification  to  him  to  hear  from  all  the  hon.  gentlemen  that  had  spoken 
the  praises  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  his  conduct  while  occupying  the  Chair 
of  that  House  ;  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  House,  as  to  whether  he 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  Chair,  he  was  happy  in  being  able  to  say, 
that  he  had  not  heard  from  any  quarter  an  expression  for  which  he  ought  per- 
sonally to  feel  the  slightest  regret.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  aware  that,  under  all 
circumstances,  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  whatever 
it  might  be.  No  man  could  feel  more  deeply,  he  had  almost  said  more  painfully, 
than  he  did,  the  difficulties  which  belonged  to  the  responsible  situation  which  it 
was  proposed  he  should  again  fill.  He  would  not  presume  to  assert  that  he  deserved 
the  confidence  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  hon.  members,  who  proposed 
and  seconded  him,  and  repeated  by  other  hon.  members,  as  to  his  capacity  fully 
to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Speaker ;  but  he  owed  too  much  respect  to 
the  House  to  hesitate,  for  an  instant,  to  obey  their  commands,  if  it  should  be  their 
pleasure  to  replace  him  in  the  Chair.  Amongst  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
office  one  of  the  most  essential  was  strict  impartiality.  He  had  heard  much  upon 
that  subject  during  the  discussion,  and  he  confessed  that,  according  to  his  un- 
derstanding, it  was  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  dishonesty 
and  the  want  of  strict  impartiality.  He  could  not  conceive  that  a  Speaker  could 
be  biassed  by  political  feelings.  He  had  never,  during  his  experience  of  sixteen 
years,  found  his  duty  as  Speaker,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  political  feelings  on  the 
other,  so  blended  as  to  throw  a  mist  over  his  eyes,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
might  be  biassed.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  and 
served  in  six  former  Parliaments  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  his  conduct 
had  always  been  consistent  with  the  declaration  which  he  now  made.  CCheers. ) 
Having  said  this,  he  would  only  state  that  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
to  elect  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  StaiFord shire,  whatever  assistance  his  six- 
teen years'  experience  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Speaker  might  enable  him  to 
afford,  should  be  cheerfully  extended  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  (Hear,  hear.)  If, 
however,  the  choice  of  the  House  should  fall  upon  him,  he  would  only  repeat  that 
he  would,  as  he  had  done  before,  use  his  best  endeavours  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  the  house,  to  the  country,  and,  he  might  be  permitted  to  add,  as 
an  honest  man,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself.  (Cheei's.) 

Mr.  Methuen  and  Major  Beauclerk  raised  some  question  with 
respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  salary  and  the  relinquishment  of  the 
pension ;  when  the  latter  being  declared  by  Mr.  Sutton  himself  not 
yet  to  have  been  received  by  him,  and  not  legally  due  until  his  final 
retirement  from  the  chair,  the  House  went  to  a  division — the  numbers 
for  Mr.  Littleton's  election  being  31,  and  for  Mr.  Manners  Sutton's 
election  24 1 . 

We  do  not  record  the  conversation  which  took  place  subsequent  to 
this  division,  in  which  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Faithful,  Sii'  Francis  Bur- 
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dett,  Mr.  Warburton,  the  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Hume,  IVIr.  O'Conuell,  and  Lord  Althorp,  took  part,  relative  to  the 
Speaker's  pension,  because  it  was  extremely  desultory,  and  often 
quite  wide  of  the  question  at  issue ;  but  we  may  mention  that  the 
conversation  proved  clearly  that  both  the  Ministers  and  the  Opposi- 
tion were  equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  act  by  which 
the  pension  was  granted  :  and  no  one,  save  the  Speaker  himself, 
seemed  to  know  whether  he  was  still  entitled  to  his  salary  or  to  the 
pension,  or  to  both.  Such  extreme  ignorance  in  the  old  and  expe- 
rienced members  of  the  House,  on  such  a  point  (for  it  was  equal  on 
both  sides),  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  younger  members  pause 
before  they  place  implicit  confidence  in  what  the  older  members  say, 
however  positively  they  may  give  their  opinions :  for  in  this  case  they 
were  nearly  all  ^\Tong. 

When  this  convei-sation  was  ended,  the  motion  of  Lord  INforpeth 
was  put  by  Mr.  Ley — "  That  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Manners 
Sutton  do  take  the  Chair  of  the  House  as  Speaker;"  and  being  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative,  without  a  second  division,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  was  declared  duly  elected — and  was  conducted  by 
Lord  Morpeth  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  Chair;  when  he 
returned  thanks  to  the  House  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and 
promised  the  strictest  impartiaUty  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  :  after 
which  Lord  Althorp  made  a  short  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  House,  on  the  result  of  the  day,  and  the  House 
adjourned  to  Thursday  at  two  o'clock. 

In  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton's  re-election,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  we  entirely  concur :  though,  had  another 
been  proposed  for  the  office,  who  possessed  his  general  quahfications, 
and  was  a  thorough  reformer  in  politics  besides,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly have  given  him  the  preference.  But  there  were  three 
strong  reasons  that  influenced  our  vote  in  favour  of  the  re-election  of 
the  late  Speaker; — 1st,  That  Mr.  Littleton  did  not  wish  to  be  elected, 
and  would  consequently,  if  chosen,  have  been  placed  in  the  Chair 
against  his  own  will — which  would  be  a  most  inauspicious  and  unsa- 
tisfactory beginning;  2dly,  That  INIr.  Littleton  was  scarcely  more  of 
a  reformer  than  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  and  was  not  pretended  to  be 
his  superior  in  other  respects ;  3dly,  That  his  election  would  have 
increased  the  charge  to  the  country  of  4,000/.  a-year;  4thly,  That 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  wa§  admitted  on  aJl  hands  to  have  been  as 
impartial  as  any  man  with  any  political  opinions  at  all  could  be 
expected  to  be,  in  the  Speaker's  Chair,  that  he  had  great  knowledge 
on  all  requisite  points  of  business,  and  that  he  possessed,  on  these 
grounds,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  House ;  othly.  That,  by 
his  re-election,  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  country  of  4,000/. 
a-year,  without  any  counterbalancing  disadvantage. 

There  is  one  \-iew  of  the  question,  however,  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  this: — if  the  pension  were  voted  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Speaker's  actual  retirement,  that  retirement  not  having  taken 
place,  it  ought  }iow  to  be  rescinded,  so  as  to  place  him  exactly  in  the 
position  in  which  he  was  before  his  retirement  was  announced.     It  is 
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true  that  he  cannot  receive  the  pension  until  he  does  retire;  but 
having  this  provision  to  fall  back  upon,  in  the  event  of  his  displeasing 
the  House,  it  is  no  imputation  on  him  to  suppose  that,  in  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  he  may  be  less  careful  to  please  than  if  no  such 
provision  existed.  If,  when  the  period  of  his  retirement  comes,  he 
shall  stiU  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  respect  and  esteem  as  at  present, 
a  pension  would  most  probably  be  voted  to  him  again  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  kept  open  for  that  period,  and  not  suffered  to  exist  now.  We 
conceive  the  salary  too  large,  and  the  duties  too  severe  ;  and  should 
much  prefer  seeing  three  public  officers  at  salaries  of  2,000/.  a-year 
each  :  one  to  preside  over  all  business  connected  with  private  bills ; 
another  to  preside  over  all  matters  connected  with  petitions ;  and  a 
third  to  preside  over  the  introduction  of  public  measures  connected 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  country.  With  this  division  of  labour, 
appointing  from  12  to  4  o'clock  for  one  department,  from  4  to  8 
for  another,  and  from  8  to  12  for  another,  the  business,  of  Parliament 
would  be  belter  done  at  the  same  cost;  and  there  would  be  no  want  of 
able  men  to  undertake  these  duties,  and  be  quite  content  with  a 
retiring  pension  of  1,000/.  a-year,  or  half  the  salary  of  active  duty, 
when  age  or  ill-health   compelled  them  to  withdraw  from   office. 


Thursday,  January  31. 

On  Thursday,  at  two,  the  House  re-assembled :  and  being  soon 
after  summoned  by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  appear  before  the 
King's  Commissioners  in  the  Lords,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  the 
Speaker,  supported  by  Lord  Morpeth  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  re- 
paired to  their  Lordships'  Bar,  attended  by  nearly  200  members  of 
the  Commons.  The  following  interchange  of  compliment  and  con- 
gratulation then  took  place. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said  that,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's 
commands,  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  to  elect  a 
Speaker,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  their 
choice  had  fallen  on  him.  From  no  short  experience  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  that  high  situation,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  doubt 
his  own  capacity  to  discharge  its  duties;  and,  if  his  Majesty  should 
be  graciously  pleased  to  disapprove  their  choice,  he  felt  well  persuaded 
that  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  would  find  no  difficulty  in  elect- 
ing some  other  individual  better  qualified  than  himself. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  that  the  Lords  Commissioners 
were  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  assure  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  that 
his  Majesty  was  so  fully  satisfied  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
and  of  those  many  eminent  qualities  which  had  so  often  recommended 
him  to  the  choice  of  the  Commons,  and,  further,  of  his  now  matured 
experience  in  most  arduous  and  trying  circumstances,  that  his 
Majesty  did  fully  approve  of  the  choice  of  his  faithful  Commons,  and 
did  confirm  him  to  be  their  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  then  said,  that  with  all  humility  he  submitted  him- 
self to  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  it  now  became  his  duty,  in  the 
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name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  lay 
claim  by  humble  petition  to  all  their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights 
and  privileges,  more  especially  those  of  freedom  of  debate,  freedom 
from  an-est  for  themselves  and  servants,  free  access  to  his  Majesty 
when  occasion  might  demand,  and  that  his  Majesty  would  be  most 
gi-aciously  pleased  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  on  all 
their  proceedings ;  and  for  himself,  he  earnestly  entreated  that  if  any 
error  should  be  committed  by  him,  it  might  not  be  imputed  to  his 
Majesty's  faithful  Commons. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  infonned  the  Speaker,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  it  further  in  command  from  his  Majesty  to  inform  him, 
that  his  Majesty  did  confirm  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  that  had 
ever  been  granted  to,  or  conferred  on,  the  Commons  by  any  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  predece?sors.  With  respect  to  the  Speaker  himself, 
his  Majesty,  though  sensible  there  was  no  need  of  such  assm-ance, 
had  commanded  them  to  say  that  his  Majesty  would  ever  put  the  most 
favourable  construction  on  his  words  and  actions. 

After  this,  the  Speaker  and  the  members  of  the  Commons  retired 
to  their  own  House,  where,  on  being  seated  in  his  Chair,  the  Speaker 
reported  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Upper  House ;  and  assured 
the  Commons,  that  his  long  experience  had  taught  him  that  the 
honest  and  straightforward  discharge  of  his  duties  was  the  best  means 
of  securing  its  confidence.  It  should  be  at  all  times,  he  said,  his 
most  zealous  duty  to  maintain  their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  full 
extent,  and  also  to  impress  on  members  themselves,  for  the  sake  of 
public  business  and  their  own  convenience,  the  necessity  of  strictly 
attending  to  all  the  established  rules  and  orders.  As  he  was  now 
addressing  a  considerable  number  of  new  members,  a  greater 
number  than  usual  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  Parliament,  he 
would  beg  to  say  to  them — for  to  old  members  he  trusted  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  say  anything  on  the  subject — that  he  should  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  give  them  every  assistance  in  all  mattei-s  relating 
to  public  and  private  bills,  and  he  hoped  that  no  member  would  feel 
any  difficulty  in  applying  to  him  on  any  occasion  where  his  advice 
and  assistance  could  be  considered  useful. 

The  ceremony  of  swearing-in  the  members  immediately  followed 
this,  and  was  thus  conducted.  The  clerk  at  the  table  called  over  the 
counties  in  alphabetical  succession  for  England  and  Wales ;  Scotland 
and  Ireland  being  to  follow  afterwards  in  the  same  manner.  When 
all  the  members  present  in  the  House  for  the  places  included  in  the 
county  called,  had  repaired  to  the  table,  they  were  each  called  over  by 
the  name  of  the  place  they  represented ;  "when  they  gave  in  their 
names  and  qualifications.  This  being  completed,  they  were  then  all 
called  over  by  their  names  only,  and  required  to  take  tlbe  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  right  hands,  and  the  printed  forms  of  the  oaths  to  be 
taken,  which  were  pasted  on  boards  for  that  purpose,  in  their  left. 
\N  hen  all  were  ready,  the  chief  clerk  read  over  the  oath,  and  all  the 
members  holding  the  books  recited  it  aloud  after  him ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  oath,  pronounced  the  words  "  So  help  me  God,"  and 
kissed  the  sacred  volume.     This  was  repeated  with  ever}'  separate 
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oath,  of  which  there  were  several.  The  members  were  then  again 
called  over  individually,  and  each  required  to  enter  his  signature  in 
two  separate  books  of  the  House,  under  the  name  of  the  county  or 
borough  for  which  he  was  a  representative ;  and  having  so  done,  he 
was  taken  by  the  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Speaker,  introduced  to  him  by 
name,  greeted  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  by  the  Speaker  in  his 
Chair,  and  then  withdrew. 


Tuesday,  February  5. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  February,  the  Commons  assembled  for 
public  business  at  12  o'clock;  and  from  that  hour  to  2,  the  members 
continued  arriving,  until  the  House  was  literally  crammed,  and 
neither  sitting  room  nor  standing  room  coulu  be  found  for  members, 
who  accordingly  withdrew,  and  walked  about  in  the  lobby  and  in  the 
passages  until  the  time  for  attending  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear 
the  King  deliver  his  speech  in  person.  The  preparations  for  this 
were  curious.  The  older  and  more  experienced  members,  who  knew 
what  difficulty  there  would  be  in  getting  into  the  Plouse  of  Iiords, 
stationed  themselves  close  to  the  door  of  entrance  to  that  building  a 
full  hour  before  the  period  fixed  for  its  being  opened  :  they  were  ibl- 
lowed  by  others,  who  literally  lined  the  passage  all  the  way  from  the 
one  House  to  the  other,  twD  or  three  deep — leaving  just  an  avenue  for 
the  passage  of  the  Speaker,  when  he  should  arrive,  to  pass  along  their 
ranks.  The  more  determined  had  left  even  their  hats  behind  them, 
and  buttoned  their  coats  in  closely,  and  taken  off  their  gloves,  to  be 
prepared  for  a  severe  struggle  in  the  crush  :  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
they  acted  prudently.  About  half-past  two,  the  Speaker  appeared, 
and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  pass  along  the  avenue  described ; 
when,  the  instant  he  had  passed,  a  closing-in  of  the  struggling  crowd 
behind  him  nearly  overpowered  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
himself,  though  he  was  preceded  and  followed  by  officers  specially 
appointed  to  attend  his  person  :  and  the  crush  was  so  excessive,  that 
the  appearance  was  rather  that  of  a  general  scuffle  or  fight  than  a 
mere  attempt  to  force  an  entrance ;  while  the  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Lords  was  so  entirely  like  that  of  a  mob  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  a  ring  or  a  race-couise,  and  carried  all  before  them,  that 
even  the  gravity  of  the  King  upon  the  throne  was  discomposed  ;  and 
the  panting  of  the  exhausted  and  breathless  Commoners,  who  had 
thus  struggled  their  way  into  the  House,  was  the  most  striking  con- 
trast that  could  be  imagined  to  the  stillness  and  repose  which  pervaded 
all  the  privileged  assembly  of  the  Lords. 

The  scene  was,  however,  sufficiently  interesting  and  brilliant  to 
reward  the  labour  of  getting  within  sight  of  it ;  though  it  is  unques- 
tionably a  reproach  to  a  country  like  FiUgland  not  to  have  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  sufficiently  capacious,  and  the  passages  of 
communication  between  them  sufficiently  expanded,  to  admit  of  every 
member  of  either  House  having' a  fixed  and  certain  place  to  claim  as 
his  own,  and  the  power  of  going  to  it  at  any  time  with  as  much  ease 
and   comfort  as  he   could  pass  from  his  own  drawing-room  to  his 
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Kbrary.  This  is  quite  practicable :  and  we  need  go  no  farther  than 
the  neighbouring  country,  France,  for  an  example,  where  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  is  one  of  tlie  most  classically  elegant,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  comfortably  commodious  buildings,  that  can  be  seen,  and 
the  approaches  to  which  are  on  the  gi-andest  and  most  ample  scale ; 
while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  affords  to  ever}'  member  a  specific 
and  individual  seat,  with  free  ingi'ess  and  egress,  accommodations  for 
writing  and  preserving  papere,  the  certainty  of  being  seen  and  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  assembly,  and,  above  all,  ample  accommodations 
in  the  suiTounding  galleries  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  as 
visitors  of  their  own  (Country,  as  foreigners,  or  as  membei-s  of  pr.blic 
bodies  not  having  seats  in  ^e  House,  are  yet  admitted,  and  without 
the  slightest  hindrance  to  its  proceedings,  to  witness  all  that  passes 
below.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dignified,  more 
elegant,  or  more  comfortable,  than  the  Legislative  Chambers  in 
France;  while  their  rational  hours  of  business,  from  12  at  noon  till 
6  in  the  evening,  admit  of  their  giving  the  vigour  of  the  day  to  public 
affairs,  and  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  relaxation  of  domestic  and 
social  enjoyments.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  undignified,  inelegant,  and  uncomfortable,  than  the  Legislative 
Houses  in  England ;  while  their  irrational  hours  of  business,  from 
4  in  tlie  aflenioon  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  till  4  in  the  morning, 
turn  day  into  night,  vigour  into  lassitude,  and  leads  to  a  degree  of 
carelessness,  levity,  and  dissipation,  which  is  altogether  unbecoming 
the  character  of  senatorial  discussions,  and  highly  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  Again  we  repeat  that  these  evils  must 
be  reformed;  and  the  sooner  they  are  set  about  the  better. 

The  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  occasion,  to  those  few  who 
could  approach  near  enough  to  enjoy  a  fuU  view  of  it,  of  which  fortu- 
nate number  we  happened  to  be,  was  altogether  very  briUiant.  His 
,  Majesty  was  seated  on  the  throne,  attended  by  the  great  ofBcers  of 
state.  The  i^eei-s  were  in  their  robes,  the  foreign  ministei-s  in  their 
respective  di-esses  of  office,  the  judges  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  the 
bishops  in  their  lawn  sleeves,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  on  the 
benches  of  the  peere,  extending  from  the  throne  to  the  bar,  or 
ban-ier  which  kept  the  Commons  distinct  from  the  Lords,  were 
ranged  from  300  to  400  superbly  dressed  ladies,  all  plumed  with 
osUnch  feathers,  many  adorned  ^vith  costly  jewels,  and  from  the 
elegance  of  their  costmne,  the  surpassing  beauty  of  many  of  their 
persons,  the  intelligent  expression  of  their  eyes  and  hps,  and  the 
general  air  and  cairiage  of  gi-aceful  motion  which  characterized  them, 
presenting  a  sight  not  often  to  be  witnessed  even  in  England,  and 
ceitainly  not  to  be  seen,  in  any  other  country  of  the  world  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  to  the  same  extent  and  perfection  as  here. 
What  the  Turkish  ambassador,  who  was  among  the  strangers  present, 
must  have  thought  of  such  a  realization  of  the  favourite  hoiins  of  the 
faithful,  as  was  here  pourtrayed  before  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  ;  but  we  conceive  his  description  of  this  scene  of  brilliant  beauty, 
when  he  returns  to  Constantinople,  will  be  deemed  fabulous  by 
many  ;  and  if  believed  at  all,  will  excite  in  tha  harems  of  the  seraglio. 
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where  it  is  sure  to  penetrate,  an  anxious  wish  on  the  parf  ©f  the 
sultan's  ladies  to  be  admitted  to  this  open  display  of  their  beauties  now 
hidden  from  all  admiring  eyes,  by  being  immured  in  the  solitude  of 
confinement :  and  to  all  it  must  at  least  prove  this  truth,  that  female 
loveliness  is  capable  of  being  greatly  heightened,  even  in  its  beauty, 
by  intellectual  cultivation  ;  and  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  never  more 
conspicuous  than  when  woman  is  made  a  participator  with  himself  in 
all  the  high  and  refined  pleasures  which  intellectual  pursuits  aflfbrd. 

On  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  taking  his  place  at  the 
bar,  and  the  palpitation  of  the  thronged  multitude  behind  him  sub- 
siding, his  Majesty  read,  from  the  throne,  in  a  firm  and  audible  voice, 
the  following  Speech,  which  was  listened  to  throughout  with  pro- 
found attention. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  The  peiiod  being  now  arrived  at  which  the  business  of  Parliament  is  usually 
resumed,  1  have  called  you  together,  for  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
with  which  you  will  be  entrusted.  Never,  at  any  time,  did  subjects  of  greater 
interest  and  magnitude  call  for  your  attention.  I  have  still  to  lament  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  civil  war  in  Portugal,  which  has  for  some  months  existed  between 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Braganza.  From  the  commencement  of  this  contest 
1  have  abstained  from  all  interference,  except  such  as  has  been  required  for  the 
preservation  of  British  subjects.  But  you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  not  fail  to 
avail  myself  of  any  opportunity  that  may  be  offered  me  to  assist  in  restoring 
peace  to  a  country  with  which  the  interests  of  my  dominions  are  so  intimately 
connected. 

"  I  have  also  to  regret  that  my  anxious  endeavours  to  effect  a  definitive 
arrangement  between  Holland  and  Belgium  have  hitherto  been  without  success, 
and  I  found  myself  at  length  compelled,  in  connexion  with  the  King  of  the 
French,  to  take  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1831. 

"  The  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  has  in  part  accomplished  that  object. 
But  the  Dutch  Government  still  refusing  to  evacuate  the  rest  of  the  territories 
assigned  to  Belgium  by  that  treaty,  the  embargo  which  I  had  directed  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  Dutch  commerce  has  been  continued. 

"  Negociations  are  again  commenced,  and  you  may  rely  on  their  being  conti- 
nued on  my  part,  as  they  have  uniformly  been,  with  the  single  view  of  insuring 
to  Holland  and  Belgium  a  separate  existence,  on  principles  of  mutual  securitj'  and 
independence. 

"  The  good  faith  and  honour  with  which  the  French  Government  has  acted  in 
these  transactions,  and  the  assurances  which  I  continue  to  receive  from  the  chief 
Powers  of  Europe,  of  their  friendly  disposition,  give  me  confidence  in  the  success 
of  my  endeavours  to  preserve  the  general  peace. 

"  I  have  given  directions  that  the  various  papers  which  are  necessary  for  your 
information,  on  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  should  be  laid  before  you. 

"  The  approaching  termination  of  the  Charters  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  East  India  Company  will  require  a  revision  of  those  establishments,  and  I  rely 
on  your  wisdom  for  making  such  provisions  for  the  important  interests  connected 
with  them,  as  may  appear  from  experience,  and  full  consideration,  to  be  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  public  credit,  to  improve  and  extend  our  commerce,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  prosperity  andpower  of  the  British  empire. 

"  Your  attention  will  also  be  direc  :ed  to  the  state  of  the  Church  ;  more  parti- 
cularly as  regards  its  temporalities,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergy.  The 
complaints  which  have  arisen  from  the  collection  of  tithes,  appear  to  require  a 
change  of  system,  which,  without  diminishing  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
Established  Clergy  in  respectability  and  usefulness,  may  prevent  the  collision  of 
interests  and  the  consequent  disagreements  and  dissatisfactions  which  have  too 
frequently  prevailed  between  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  and  their  parishioners. 

"  It  may  be  also  necessary  for  you  to  consider  what  remedies  may  be  applied 
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for  the  correction  of  ackno^dedged  abuses,  and  whether  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  may  not  admit  of  more  equitable  and  judicious  disposition. 

"  In  your  deliberations  on  these  important  subjects,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for 
me  to  impress  upon  you  the  duty  of  carefully  attending  to  the  security  of  the 
Church  established  by  law  in  these  realms,  and  to  the  true  interest  of  religion. 

"  In  relation  to  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  removing  the  causes  of  complaint 
which  have  been  so  generally  felt,  and  which  have  been  attended  with  such  un- 
fortunate consequences,  an  Act  was  passed  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
for  carrying  into  effect  a  general  composition  for  tithes.  To  complete  that  salu- 
tary work,  I  recommend  to  you,  in  conjunction  with  such  other  amendments  of 
the  law  as  may  be  found  applicable  to  that  part  of  my  dominions,  the  adoption  of 
measures  by  which,  upon  the  principles  of  a  just  commutation,  the  possessors  of 
land  may  be  enabled  to  free  themselves  from  the  burden  of  an  annual  payment. 

"  In  the  further  reform  that  may  be  necessary,  you  will  probably  find  that 
although  the  EsUblished  Church  of  Ireland  is  by  law  permanently  united  with 
that  of  England,  the  peculiarity  of  their  circumstances  will  require  a  separate 
consideration. 

"  There  are  other  subjects,  hardly  less  important  to  the  general  peace  and 
welfare  of  Ireland,  as  affecting  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  local  taxa- 
tion of  that  country,  to  which  your  attention  will  also  be  required. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

'  "  I  have  directed  the  Estimates  for  the  service  of  the  year  to  be  laid  before 
you.  They  will  be  framed  with  the  most  anxious  attention  to  all  useful 
economy. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  large  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  the  last  year,  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  all  the  extraordinary  services  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  required  have  been  amply  provided  for. 

"  The  state  of  the  Revenue,  as  compared  with  the  public  expenditure,  has 
hitherto  fully  realized  the  expectations  entertained  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Session. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  In  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  public 
peace  has  been  preserved,  and  it  will  be  your  anxious  but  grateful  duty  to  pro- 
mote, by  all  practicable  means,  habits  of  industry  and  good  order  among  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community.  For  my  part,  I  shall  be  ready  to  co-operate 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  in  obviating  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  in  pro- 
moting all  well-considered  measures  of  improvement. 

"  But  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  observe,  that  the  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
to  which  I  had  adverted  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  have  greatly  increased. 
The  spirit  of  insubordination  and  violence  has  risen  to  the  most  fearful  height — 
rendering  life  and  property  insecure — defying  the  authority  of  the  law,  and 
threatening  the  most  fatal  consequences  if  not  promptly  and  effectually  repressed. 
I  feel  confident  that  to  your  patriotism  I  shall  not  resort  in  vain  for  assistance  in 
these  afflicting  circumstances,  aud  that  you  will  be  ready  to  adopt  such  measures 
of  salutary  precaution,  and  intrust  to  me  such  additional  powers  as  may  be  found 
necessary  for  controlling  and  punishing  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
for  preserving  in  safety  the  Legislative  Union  between  the  two  countries,  which, 
with  your  support,  and  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  maintain,  by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  as  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  peace,  security,  and  welfare  of  my  dominions.'' 

His  Majesty  delivered  the  last  passages  with  marked  emphasis. 
The  Commons  then  retired  to  their  own  House,  when  an  adjourn- 
ment took  place  till  five. 

In  the  Lords  the  Address  was  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
HAM,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  in  speeches  which,  as  on  all 
similar  occasions,  are  intended  as  eulogies  on  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  delivered  by  new  and  young  members,  who  are  selected  by  the 
ministers  themselves  for  that  purpose,  and  are  therefore  regarded  with 
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great  indulgence.  The  Address,  as  it  is  called,  is  intended  to  embody 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  House  from  which  it  proceeds, 
thanking  his  Majesty  for  the  welcome  communication  and  gracious 
terms  contained  in  his  speech,  of  which  it  is,  indeed,  always  a  mere 
echo,  and  promising  their  cordial  aid  towards  carrying  his  Majesty's 
wishes  into  effect.  Of  course  all  the  men  in  office,  in  either  Ifouse, 
and  all  the  adherents  of  the  ministry,  are  expected  to  approve  of  the 
speech,  and  to  vote  for  the  address.  All  the  avowed  opponents  of  the 
ministry  are  equally  expected  to  disapprove  of  it :  and  those  who,  in 
either  House,  stand  on  independent  grounds,  and  attach  themselves  to 
no  particular  party,  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  disapprove  or 
condemn  accordingly. 

The  opposition  to  the  address,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  made  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Ministers  had  not 
acted  as  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
more  especially  as  it  regarded  Holland  and  Portugal.  Lord  Grey 
defended  the  Ministry  ably  on  both  these  points ;  but  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech,  when  adverting  to  Ireland,  failed,  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  to  furnish  sufficient  gi'ounds  for  the  exercise  of  increased  force  or 
powers,  whick  was  recommended  as  the  measure  for  tranquillizing  that 
country,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
followed  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  condemnation  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  present  Ministry,  and  with  no  better  success;  and  the  alarm 
which  the  noble  duke  expressed  towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  as  to 
any  alteration  in  the  Church  affecting  the  interests  of  religion,  and  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  the  empire — though  quite  characteristic  of 
those  noble  personages  who  look  upon  the  church  as  a  liberal  profes- 
sion for  emolument,  and  religion  as  a  mere  political  engine  of  state — 
will  be  regarded  by  the  sober  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  country, 
who  entertain  higher  and  sounder  views  on  the  subject,  with  the  scorn 
that  it  deserves. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  notices  of  motion,  which  will  be 
found  recorded  in  the  proper  place,  the  following  facts  were  elicited  by 
questions  put  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: — I.  That  no  mea- 
sure was  yet  resolved  on  for  abating  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  nor 
would  be,  until  it  were  seen  whether  the  revenue  could  afford  such  di- 
minution. 2.  That  it  was  intended  to  fill  up  the  sinecure  of  Governor 
of  Berwick.  3.  That  it  was  intended  that  the  House  should  sit  at 
twelve,  proceed  with  private  business  till  three,  then  adjourn  till  five, 
and  proceed  with  public  business;  and  that  the  number  of  times  for 
speaking  on  petitions  should  be  reduced  from  four  to  two.  4.  That 
no  intention  existed,  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  to  make  any  alterations 
for  the  present  in  the  Corn  Laws,  as  there  were  too  many  questions  ol' 
more  pressing  urgency  before  the  House.  All  this  is  very  inauspicious ! 
But  we  shall  see.  The  intentions  of  Ministcis  are  of  little  importance, 
if  the  independent  part  of  the  House  do  their  duty  :  for  tht-n  it  will  be 
the  House  that  will  rule  Ministers,  and  not  Ministers  the  House. 

The  King's  Speech  having  been  read  by  the  Speaker,  the  Earl  of 
Ormelie  rose  to  move  the  Address,  which  was  an  echo  of  the  Speech 
itself;    but  not  content  with  recapitulating  the  good  deeds  df  the 
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Ministry,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  attack  those  who  thought  these 
deeds  were  not  yet  enough ;  and,  more  especially,  denounced  Mr. 
O'CoNNELL,  as  having,  by  his  agitation,  been  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  misery  of  Ireland.  The  Address  was  seconded  by  Mr,  John 
Marshall,  Jun,  of  Leeds.  It  was  more  modest  than"  that  of  the 
mover,  but  its  general  feature  was  tanieness  both  in  matter  and  manner : 
and  the  whole  wore  the  appeai-ance  of  the  repetition  of  a  task  set  down 
by  Ministers — more  than  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say,  less 
than  which  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Uiem — and  the  effect  of  which 
was  of  no  importance  beyond  that  of  sliewing  that  a  young,  and  well- 
informed,  and  highly  respected  member  of  one  of  the  newly  enfran- 
chised boroughs, — one  of  the  most  populous  and  influential  in  the 
manufactunng  districts  of  the  heart  of  England — had  been  prevailed 
on  to  make  this  public  avo\val  of  his  admh'ation  of  a  Ministry  of  which 
his  colleague  was  so  eloquent  and  powerful  an  ally  and  defender. 

Tlie  Address  having  been  again  read,  Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to 
express  his  dissatisfaction  vnih  that  part  of  it  which  recommended  the 
employment  of  additional  force  for  putting  down  tlie  grievances  in 
Ireland.  He  characteiized  it  as  "a  brutal  and  bloody  Address;"  as 
being  no  other  than  a  declaration  of  civil  war  against  his  country. 
He  spoke  at  considerable  length,  at  the  opening  most  eloquently;  in 
the  subsequent  progress  less  efficiently,  and  at  far  too  great  length  on 
the  whole  :  because,  though  the  facts  he  cited  to  prove  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  of  Ireland  would  have  been  valuable  in  any  debate  on  the 
state  of  that  country,  the  question  at  issue  now  was  one  of  principle, 
and  not  of  fact.  It  was  this  :  tlie  distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  conse- 
quent iiTitation  of  the  people  being  admitted,  is  it  right,  in  an  Address 
to  the  Throne,  to  concur  in  the  propriety  of  using  more  force  to  remedv 
these  evils  ?  or,  ought  we  not  to  protest  against  such  a  procedure,  and 
recommend,  in  an  amendment,  the  employment  of  other  modes  of 
rehef  ?  This  might  have  been  stated  in  aquarter  of  an  hour  at  the 
most;  and  have  saved  four  or  five  houre  of  the  subsequent  time  taken 
up  in  combatting  or  confirming  the  details,  which  needed  not  then,  at 
least,  to  have  been  introduced  at  all.  Mr.  O'Connell  ended  by  moving 
"  ITiat  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  Address  to  His  Majesty." 

Mr.  CoBBETT  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Richards  then  rose  from  the  seat  near  the  bar  to  address  the 
House ;  and,  from  some  breaches  of  the  fonns  of  the  House,  by 
getting  gi-adually  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  where  no  speaker 
had,  perhaps,  ever  before  been  seen  on  his  legs  (it  being  usual  to 
address  the  chair  from  the  spot  where  the  member  happens  to  be 
seated  at  the  time  of  rising,  and  to  remain  in  that  spot  till  he  has 
concluded),  as  well  as  from  gieat  vehemence  of  manner,  and  pecu- 
harity  of  attitude  and  action,  excited  considerable  laughter,  which  was, 
every  now  and  then,  increased  by  the  singularity  of  some  of  the 
anecdotes  intioduced  into  his  speech.  On  the  whole,  the  honourable 
member's  address  was  well  giounded,  inasmuch  as  its  chief  aim  was 
to  express  regret  that  no  allusion  had  been  made  in  the  King's  speech 
to  the  distresses  of  the  people  of  England,  and  no  measures  proposed 
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for  their  relief,  which  was  a  sound  and  just  reason  of  complaint. 
But  that  part  of  it  which  went  to  combat  the  statements  of  Mr. 
O'Connel,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the 
secretary  of  that  department  of  government  to  answer ;  and  had, 
moreover,  thfe  ill  eifect  of  sowing  divisions  among  those  who  disap- 
proved of  that  part  of  the  Address  recommending  coercion  as  a  relief 
for  that  already  too-much  coerced  and  oppressed  country. 

Mr.  Stanley,  the  Secictary  for  Ireland,  rose  to  reply.  His  ex- 
ceedingly youthful  appearance — that  of  a  boy  of  seventeen — and 
his  pale  countenance,  smooth  face,  and  light  hair,  produce  a  dis- 
advantageous impression  on  the  mere  spectator :  but  the  hearer  is  soon 
convinced  that  he  is  a  man  of  talent,  possessed  of  keen  perceptions, 
capacity  for  close  observation,  excellent  memory,  methodical  arrange- 
ment, logical  deduction,  great  command  of  language,  power  of  invec- 
tive and  sarcasm,  and,  indeed,  all  the  elements  of  a  finished  orator  and 
skilful  debater.  But,  with  all  these  advantages,  (and  they  are  both 
high  and  many)  his  address  was  calculated  to  awaken  any  impres- 
sion rather  than  veneration  or  regai'd.  Not  a  benevolent  sentiment 
escaped  his  lips — not  an  enlarged  view  was  developed  by  his  state- 
ments— not  a  heart  was  moved  to  quicker  palpitation,  nor  an  eye 
moistened  with  sympathy,  by  all  the  eloquence  which  he  displayed. 
And  why  ? — It  was  a  body  without  a  soul — a  marble  statue,  exact  in 
all  its  proportions,  but  cold,  inanimate,  and  uninspiring.  He  spoke 
of  Ireland  as  a  possession  of  the  crown  for  ministers  to  deal  with  as 
they  saw  fit.  He  regarded  the  miseries  of  the  people  as  of  no  account, 
provided  their  impatience  under  those  miseries  could  be  curbed,  their 
cries  stifled,  and  their  acts  of  insubordination  put  down.  He  would 
"  resist  to  the  death"  any  attempt  at  separating  the  government  of  the 
two  countries  :  and  his  whole  language,  tone,  gesture,  and  manner, 
wore  an  air  of  defiance,  which  was  enough  to  kindle  the  indignation  of 
every  disinterested  English  heart,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  an 
Irish  one  with  burning  desire  of  justice  and  revenge.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  melancholy  and  almost  revolting  exhibition  to  witness,  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  ministerial  benches  ;  where  now  sat,  silently  approving, 
the  very  individuals  who,  when  they  occupied  the  Opposition  benches 
a  i^w  years  ago,  would  have  torn  such  a  speech  to  pieces,  and  de- 
nounced, with  becoming  indignation,  this  ever-recurring  appeal  to 
brute  force,  as  a  remedy  for  wrongs  that  this  very  application  of  force 
has  been  so  instrumental  in  creating. 

Colonel  Davies  protested  against  the  measures  proposed  for  Ire- 
land :  but  when  he  rose  to  speak,  at  least  a  hundred  members  quitted 
their  seats  and  began  to  leave  the  House,  which  caused  such  disorder 
as  that  the  member  could  only  be  heard  by  those  around  him.  Surely 
this  is  an  indecorum  which,  like  the  laughter  at  a  mere  unconscious 
occupation  of  a  wrong  position,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Richards,  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced.  Colonel  Davies  is  the  repi'csentative  of  a 
large  body  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  they  who  claim  to  be  heard 
through  him  :  and  this  practice  of  putting  a  member  down  by  cough- 
ing, scraping  of  the  feet,  laughter,  or  leaving  the  House,  should  not 
be  tolerated.     It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  assembly  practising  it  rather  than 
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to  the  individual  airainsl  whom  it  is  addressed  :  and  when  such  ex- 
pressions as  these  accompany  it— which  was  the  case  on  the  present 
occasion — "  Come,  come — let's  he  off — ^youTl  find  it  devihsh  dull  — 
who  can  wonder  that  the  people  of  England  have  but  little  respect  for 
legislators  who  can  only  sit  and  hear  what  is  agreeable  or  amusing, 
and  who  find  an  honest  "expression  of  indignation  against  measures  of 
coercion,  where  measures  of  concihation  should  be  tried,  so  "  devilish 
dull"  as  to  drive  them  from  the  House  altogether.  This,  too,  must  be 
reformed. 

Mr.  Roebuck  made  an  eloquent  and  impressive  appeal  against 
the  emplo\Tnent  of  force,  and  commented  with  great  power  and  truth 
on  the  narrow  views  by  which  the  British  Government  had  been 
guided  in  their  policy,  especially  with  regard  to  Ireland. 

Lord  Althorp  replied  to  several  of  the  observations  that  had 
been  made  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  but  threw  no  new  light 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hill  recommended  the  House  to  grant  to  Ministers  the  in- 
creased powers  which  they  demanded.  He  said  the  Govemtoent 
were  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers :  taking  into  consider- 
ation that,  thereby  they  incuned  increased  responsibility  :  but  added, 
that  if  they  abused  this  confidence,  the  people  of  England  wonld  visit 
them  with  the  severest  punishment, 

Mr.  Lalor  confirmed  many  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  statements;  and 
denied  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Stanley's.  Mr.  Clay  disapproved  of  tlie 
application  of  force  in  Ireland  ;  but  saw  in  the  King's  Speech,  other 
points  affording  an  opening,  of  which  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself,  to 
sapport  the  Ministers.  Mr.  Gillon  regretted  that  more  had  not 
been  said  about  reducing  taxes ;  and  separating  the  church  entirely 
from  the  state,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  soon  demanded.  Mr. 
Henry  Grattan  made  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective 
speeches  of  the  evening,  in  which  he  described,  in  glowing  eloquence, 
the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  his  native  land  ;  retorted  on  Mr.  Stanley, 
the  invective  in  which  he  had  so  largely  indulged ;  and  ended  by  the 
magnanimous  and  truly  patriotic  sentiment,  that  he  would  rather 
Ireland  should  be  rebel  than  a  slave.  We  say.  Amen,  with  all  our 
hearts,  and  not  of  Ireland  only,  but  of  ever\-  kingdom,  country,  pro- 
vince, dominion,  or  dependancy  on  earth  ! 

Mr.  Pry  ME  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  House  against  Mr. 
O'Connell's  motion  for  a  Committee  :  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Bulwer 
moved  an  adjournment  of  the  debate :  which  being  assented  to,  the 
House  rose  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  February  6. 

The  fonner  part  of  the  evening,  from  four  o'clock  till  about  seven, 
was  occupied  in  a  conversational  debate  on  certain  alterations,  proposed 
to  be  moved  by  Lord  Althorp,  as  to  the  time  of  sitting  of  the  House, 
in  which  several  members  took  part :  but  as,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  regular  consideration  of  this  matter  was  post- 
poned for  a  fortnight,  to  give  the  new  Members  time  to  consider  of 

VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  E 
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the  alteration,  nothing  was  decided  on ;  and  therefore  we  defer  our 
further  notice  of  the  matter  until  it  shall  come  on  for  regular 
debate. 

Several  notices  of  motions  were  also  given  by  different  Members, 
which  will  be  found  in  that  section  of  our  work,  denominated  the 
Legislative  Recorder,  in  their  proper  places,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
adverted  to  here. 

One  announcement  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Buxton,  gave  us  peculiar  pleasure.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  before  them  a 
measure  respecting  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves,  which  he  would 
shortly  bring  forward :  and  which  he  trusted  would  prove  both  safe 
and  satisfactory.  We  shall  hail  it  with  intense  pleasure :  and  we 
know  of  no  single  measure  that  will  diffuse  more  universal  joy 
throughout  the  kingdom  than  this,  or  one  which  would  more  firmly 
attach  the  religious  and  moral  part  of  the  British  population  to  the 
existing  Ministry.  May  it  be  all  that  Justice  and  Humanity  so  im- 
peratively demands  ! 

About  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  resumed 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Address  :  and  in  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence,  of  close  reasoning,  and  of  irresistible  conviction,  showed 
that  the  Ministry  were  faithless  to  the  very  principles  they  liad  avowed 
and  acted  upon  during  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  now 
asking  for  additional  powers  to  employ  ybrce  in  Ireland,  to  put  down 
what  force  could  never  conquer,  and  what  justice  and  conciliation 
could  alone  cause  to  disappear. 

Mr.  Tennyson  joined  in  the  regi"ets  of  other  honourable  Members, 
at  the  demand  made  by  Ministers,  for  enlarged  powers.  He  pro- 
posed, however,  an  amendment,  to  the  effect,  that  while  the  House 
would  concur  in  whatever  measures  might  be  proved  to  be  necessary, 
for  the  preservation  of  social  order  in  Ireland,  it  would  I'esist  to  the 
utmost  all  lawless  attempts  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Macaulev  followed,  and  in  a  speech  characterized  by  great 
historical  research,  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  energy  of  delivery,  ad- 
dressed himself  entirely  to  this  question,  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union : 
on  the  ground  that  this,  and  this  alone,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  as  a  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  We  have  the 
highest  respect  for  Mr,  Macauley's  talents  and  integrity,  and  there- 
fore, we  differ  from  him  with  becoming  deference.  We  heard  every 
word  that  fell  from  Mr.  O'Connell  during  the  two  nights  of  debate  : 
and  we  must  say,  our  own  impression  was  this  :  that  he  asserted  the 
gi-ievances  of  Ireland  to  arise  from  the  mis-government  of  England  : 
in  which  force  had  been  already  too  much  used  :  that  now  to 
resort  to  force  again,  was  going  backward  instead  of  forward ;  and 
that  justice  should  be  tried  first,  and  force,  if  necessary,  afterwards. 
It  was  remarkable  too,  that  he  had  been  taunted  by  the  Ministers,  and 
bv  Mr.  Macauley  himself,  for  saying  nothing  about  the  repeal  of  the 
union  in  that  House,  and  shrinking  entirely  from  the  question.  It 
really  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  as  though  the  honourable  Member  for 
Leeds  had    come   down   to    the  House   with   an   expectation   that 
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this  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  union  would  have  been  brought  on  by 
Mr.  O'Connell,  which  it,  however,  was  not ;  and  that  having  prepared 
himself  with  a  very  excellent  speech  on  the  other  side,  he  was  unwilling 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  deUvering  it.  It  was  an  excellent  speech, 
no  doubt,  and  put  the  diiBculties  of  a  separate  legislatui-e  under  a 
united  executive  in  a  strong  light.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  was 
said,  we  continued  of  the  opinion,  that  all  Irishmen  have  a  right  to  say 
— Make  the  Union  perfect,  by  ruling  Ireland  and  England  on  the 
same  principles  of  justice;  and  make  us  equal  in  all  respects,  as  far 
as  legislation  can  do  so ;  or,  if  you  wiU  not  do  this,  the  principal  end 
of  our  union  is  neglected,  and  therefore  we  demand  its  dissolution,  as 
being  the  least  evil  of  the  two. 

Air.  Sheil  replied  very  happily  to  most  of  the  topics  introduced  by 
Mr.  Macauley,  and  produced  a  strong  impression  by  reading,  from  a 
speech  of  the  present  Lord  Grey,  then  Air.  Charles  Grey,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1799,  when  the  Union  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land was  fii"st  proposed,  a  passage,  in  which  Lord  Grey  predicted  only 
evil  from  such  a  measure,  and  said,  that  if  it  were  persisted  in,  the 
Irish  would  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their  rights, 
which  they  would  say  were  taken  from  them  by  force. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  next  rose,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
House  back  to  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  which  he 
insisted  upon  was  the  real  question  before  the  House ;  and  he  would 
therefore  argue  it  accordingly.  Not  only  did  he  do  this,  but  he  also 
insisted  on  it,  that  what  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  party  wanted,  was  a 
Parliament  similar  to  the  old  one,  with  aU  its  corrupt  influence,  which 
would  be  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  two  countries  under  one  crown. 
But  surely  this  was  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
many  even  of  the  Irish  members,  who  opposed  the  employment  of  ad- 
ditional force  in  Ireland,  did  so  because  they  thought  it  would  accele- 
rate that  very  repeal  of  the  Union  which  it  was  pretended  that  they 
desired  ;  and  aU  of  them,  without  exception,  spoke  in  terms  of  con- 
demnation of  the  old  and  con'upt  Parliament  which  assented  to  the 
Union,  and,  in  desiring  a  separate  local  legislation  of  Ireland,  wished 
it  to  be  a  reformed  Parliament,  on  the  pure'St  constitutional  principles 
of  free  representation.  Mr.  Macauley  and  Mr.  Grant,  therefore,  as 
indeed  appeared  to  be  the  case  with  all  the  ministerial  speakers, 
evaded  the  main  question,  of  whether  the  House  ought  to  grant  addi- 
tional powers  for  the  emplo>Tnent  of  force  in  Ireland,  without  trying 
other  remedies  first,  or  disclosing  what  remedies  they  meant  to  intro- 
duce besides ;  and  led  away  the  House  by  discussion  on  questions 
that  really  formed  no  part  of  the  business  then  demanding  a  decision 
— namely,  whether  a  clear  case  for  the  necessity  of  enlarged  powers 
or  increased  force  had  been  made  out;  and  whether  such  powers 
should  be  recommended  by  the  House  to  be  granted  to  the  ministers 
or  not. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  in  a  speech  exceedingly  well  reasoned,  and 
stricdy  to  the  purpose,  deprecated  the  personal  character  which  had 
been  given  to  the  debate  by  many  of  the  preceding  speakers ;  and 
adverted  to  the  necessitv  of  measures  of  relief  rather  than  coercion. 
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moro  especially  by  .employing  a  portion  of  the   immense  revenues  of 
the  Irish  church  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor. 

Lord  John  Russell  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  that  had  yet 
been  delivered  on  the  subject  from  the  Treasury  Bench.  He 
enlarged  upon  the  outrages  conamitted  in  Ireland,  and  contended 
that  force  was  required  to  put  down  these,  while  remedial  measures 
were  preparing  at  the  same  time.  In  a  very  few  days  those  measures 
would  be  divulged,  and  the  House  would  then  judge  of  their  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  was  only  because  ministers  were  desirous  of  those  mea- 
sures being  effectively  applied  to  Ireland,  that  they  wished  to  tran- 
quillize the  country  in  the  mean  time,  the  better  to  carry  them  into 
effect. 

Mr.  EwART  objected  to  the  powers  asked  for  being  granted,  and 
expressed  his  regi^et  that  no  allusion  to  the  opening  of  the  tirade  with 
China,  and  the  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  India,  had  been  made 
in  the  King's  Speech. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  had  heard,  with  great  alarm,  the  proposition 
mentioned  in  the  Speech  for  making  a  different  distribution  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  He  regarded  it 
as  being  as  sacred  as  private  property  ;  and,  if  the  government  under- 
took thus  to  make  a  new  distribution  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  also,  make  an  entirely  new 
distribution  of  the  private  properly  of  individuals — parcel  out  the 
country  into  small  estates--and  place  every  man  on  the  same  level. 

Mr.  Barron  made  a  moving  and  effective  appeal  to  the  House,  in 
the  name  of  his  country,  for  justice  rather  than  new  force.  He  de- 
clared his  conviction,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  as  ,he  was 
a  country  gentleman  living  on  his  property  in  Kilkenny,  one  of  the 
most  disturbed  parts  of  Ireland,  that  the  spirit  of  insubordination, 
which  was  the  alleged  gi'ound  on  which  the  enlarged  powers  were  de- 
manded, was  not  so  great  now  as  it  had  been  on  many  occasions 
before,  when  no  new  powers  were  even  asked  for.  He  gave  many 
stinking  proofs  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people,  and  proved  that 
their  present  as  well  as  their  past  disregard  of  the  laws,  arose  from 
their  misery  and  wretchedness,  which  force  might  aggravate,  but 
could  never  cure.  He  was  for  applying  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
church  to  the  relief  of  their  misery  and  wretchedness,  which  would 
do  more  than  any  other  measure  to  ti'anquillize  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume,  at  12  o'clock,  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  debate: 
so  that  it  would  be  continued  over  Thursday,  and  possibly  even 
beyond  that,  there  being  a  large  number  of  new  members,  especially 
those  for  the  newly-enfranchised  boroughs,  anxious  to  deliver  their 
opinions  on  this  subject.  It  may  be  added,  in  excuse  for  those 
who  may  not  be  able  to  do  so,  that  there  are  five  hundred  members  in 
attendance  each  night ;  that  of  these,  not  more  than  twenty  can,  by 
possibility,  be  heard  at  any  length  on  any  one  sitting ;  that  there  not 
being  sufficient  accommodation  for  even  four  hundred  to  sit  com- 
fortably below,  many  members  ha-e  no  power  to  obtain  a  seat  there, 
a  hundred  at  least  going  into  the  galleries,  where  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  ever  catch   the   Speaker's  eye ;  that  of  those  who  are 
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below,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  persons  sometimes  rise  at  a  time,  of 
whom  one  only  can  be  heard  ;  and,  as  the  selection  of  that  one  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  Speaker  seeing 
him  first,  the  chances  are  necessarily  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  to  one 
against  any  particulai*  member  being  that  fortunate  individual.  Add 
to  all  this,' that  as  the  time  proceeds,  the  subject  becomes  exhausted, 
and  the  impatience  of  the  House  increases;  so  that  the  desire  to 
stand  well  with  the  House,  as  having  a  greater  regard  to  the  reasonable 
dispatch  of  business,  than  to  the  mere  display  of  powers  that  might  be 
brought  out  with  more  effect  on  some  future  and  specific  occasion, 
may  deter  many  who  had  not  the  opportunity-,  fi-om  the  causes  as- 
signed, of  taking  an  early  part  in  the  debate,  from  protracting  it 
needlessly,  by  taking  any  share  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  contenting 
themselves  by  voting  with  that  party  whose  views  they  approve,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  they  give  by  that  vote  an  effective  support. 

We  may  take  this  occasion  to  say,  also,  that  the  necessity'  of  having 
our  Publication  in  the  large  Towns  of  the  Countr\-,  where  we  know  it 
will  be  extensively  read,  on  the  Saturday  instead  of  the  Sunday — any 
infringement  upon  the  strict  obsen'ance  of  which  we  are  most  anxious 
to  avoid — will  oblige  us  to  close  our  Pai'hamentary  Review  in  each 
number  with  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  and  resume  it  again  in 
the  succeeding  number,  at  the  point  at  which  we  break  off.  As  our 
object  is,  however,  not  so  much  to  give  a  report  of  the  debates — for  that 
can  only  be  done  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day — as  a  criticism  upon 
those  statements  and  opinions  which  appear  in  the  speeches  of  the 
membei-s  taking  part  therein,  our  labour  will  lose  none  of  its  fresh- 
ness by  the  apparent  delay.  We  have  weighed  and  considered  this 
subject  well  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  believing  that  the  early  publica- 
tion of  the  Work,  so  as  to  get  it  down  for  delivery  in  the  large  Towns 
of  the  Country  on  Saturday,  is  of  greater  importance  to  its  utility  than 
an  overstrained  attempt  to  bring  the  proceedings  up  to  the  latest 
period,  and  consequent  loss  of  several  days  to  accomplish  that  end — 
we  have  resolved  upon  the  former  course — and  rely  upon  our  nu- 
merous friends  in  the  Country  to  give  it  their  best  support,  in  return 
for  this  effort  to  promote   their  interests    and   consult    their  con- 
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Several  Works  intended  for  review  in  the  present  Number,  under 
this  Section,  are,  from  the  great  space  given  to  the  ParUamentaiy 
Review,  of  necessity  deferred  till  our  next. 


The  other  Sections  not  given  in  the  present  Number  will  appear, 
in  succession,  during  the  coui-se  of  the  month,  as  promised  in 
the  Prospectus. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  REFORMED  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

WITH   THEIH   VOTES  POLLED,  AND  PARTY. 

It  is  intended  to  devote  this  Section  to  a  Digest  or  Record  of  all  the  actual 
business  of  the  Legislature,  in  progress,  and  on  conclusion.  As,  however, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  have  an  accurate  list  of  the  Legisla- 
tors themselves,  with  the  names  of  the  places  represented  by  them,  the 
number  of  votes  polled,  and  the  designation  of  the  party  to  which  they 
belong,  we  have  prepared  such  a  list  accordingly,  and  believe  it  will  be 
found  coiTect.  In  classing  them  into  parties,  some  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced. Our  own  definition  would  be  thus:  Receders,  or  goers  back; 
Halters,  or  standers  still ;  and  Advancers,  or  marchers  forward ;  for  into 
these  three  classes  do  the  Members  of  both  Houses  divide  themselves.  But 
the  nomenclature  would  be  new — and  for  some  time  at  least  not  easily  re- 
membered. For  general  convenience,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  terms  Con- 
servative, Whig,  and  Liberal,  to  which  we  attach  the  following  interpre- 
tations. 

We  rank  with  the  Conservatives,  all  those  whose  blind  veneration  for 
ancient  institutions  leaves  them  no  power  of  perceiving  any  good  in  modem 
ones ;  who  wish  to  go  back,  and  undo  much  of  what  has  recently  been 
done,  in  violation  of  what  they- consider  to  be  the  British  constitution.  With 
the  Whigs,  we  rank  all  those  who  think  we  have  now  gone  far  enough ; 
and  ought  to  pause  before  we  venture  on  any  thing  further,  though  they  are 
content  with  what  has  been  done,  but  do  not  wish  to  do  much  more.  They 
include  the  Ministers  generally,  as  well  as  their  regular  supporters;  and  all 
that  large  class  who  call]  themselves  moderate  reformers,  who  fancy 
that  by  being  slow  they  shall  always  be  sure :  and  for  whom  all  things 
travel  at  too  rapIJ  a  rate  for  their  power  to  keep  pace  with  them.  With  the 
Liberals,  we  rank  all  those  who  go  almost  as  much  beyond  the  Whigs  as 
the  Whigs  do  beyond  the  Conservatives ;  who  think  that  the  moment  an 
abuse  is  discovered,  that  very  moment  it  should  be  remedied — who  hold  all 
government  to  be  but  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people — 
■who  regard  the  many  as  of  more  importance  than  the  few — who  have  very 
little  veneration  for  any  thing  because  of  its  mere  antiquity — who  are  essen- 
tially democratic  in  their  views  and  feelings — who  think  we  do  not  march 
quite  so  fast  in  improvement  as  we  ought  to  do — and  who,  approving  of 
every  measure  of  amelioration  yet  granted,  are  nevertheless  constantly 
pressing  forward  for  more. 

According  to  these  notions,  we  have  endeavoured  conscientiously  to  enter 
the  several  Slembers  in  the  class  to  which  we  believe  them  to  belong,  judg- 
ing from  the  best  materials  within  our  reach.  Many  have  kindly  fnrnished 
us  with  the  means  of  doing  this  accurately,  from  their  own  information. 
Others  are  sufficiently  known  by  their  public  speeches  and  votes ;  and  if 
we  have  erred  in  cases  where  these  means  of  judgment  were  not  atliand, 
we  can  truly  say  that  we  have  done  so  unwittingly ;  and  shall  be  happy  to 
rectify  any  error  the  moment  it  is  pointed  out.  There  will  be  nice  shades 
of  difference  between  individuals  belonging  to  each  class — as  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  countenance  in  members  of  the  same  family— though  a  general 
likeness  pervade  them  all :  but  with  such  minor  traits  we  do  not  in- 
terfere, being  content  to  preserve  the  broad  distinctions  marked,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  every  individual's  own  adjustment. 
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N.B.  In  the  columns  below,  the  abbreviations  are  thus : — t.  town ;  c.  county  ;  4.  burghs  ;  C,  con- 
serrative;  W,whig;  and  L,  liberal.  Incases  where  the  numbers  of  votes  are  not  stated,  there  has 
been  either  no  contested  election,  and  consequently  no  votes  polled,  or  else  no  return  <^  the  total 
number,  on  which  we  felt  that  we  could  rely. 


% 


Names 
of  Members. 


Places 
represented. 


Names 
of  Members. 


Abercromby,  J. 
Acheson,  Lord 
Adam,  C. 
Adams,  E.  H. 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Althorp,  VisiC. 
A  ndover,  V  isc. 
Aglionby,  H. 
Anson,  ii. 
Anson,  SirG. 
Apsley,  Lord 
Arbuthnot,Gen. 
Arcbdall,  Gen. 
Ashley,  Lord 
A3tley,SirJ.  D. 
Astley,  SirJacob 
Atherley.A. 
Attwood,  T. 
Attwood,  M. 
Baldwin,  H. 
Balfour,  J. 

Baillie,  Col. 

Baillie.  J.  E. 

Baiubridjje,  E.T. 

Bankes,  VV.J. 

Bannennann. A 

Bateson.  Sir  R. 

Barron,  H.  VV. 

Baring,  V.  T. 

Baring,  F. 

Barin?.  W.  B. 

Baring,  H.B. 

Baring.  A. 

Barnet,  C.J. 

Barrington,  Capt. 

Ban7,G.  S. 

Bayntun,  S.  A. 

Beaumont,  T.  W. 

Bell,  Matthew 

Bellew,  R.  Jl. 

Belfast,  Earl  of 

Ber.ett,J. 

Bentinrk.  Ld.  G. 

Bemal,  R. 

Beresford.  SirT. 

Berkeley,  C. 

Berkelev.  G. 

Berkeley,  Capt. 

Bernard,  W.  S. 

Bernard,  E.  G. 

Bethell,  R. 

Biddulph,R.  !V1. 

Biddnlph,  R. 

Blsh,  Thomas 

Blacknev,  \\ . 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 

Blake,  Sir  F. 

Blamire.  W. 

Beanclerk,  .A.  W. 

Blandford,  Marq. 

Blayney,  C.  D. 

Blunt,  Sir  C. 

Boiling.  Wm. 

Bewes,  T. 
Bowes,  T. 
Brigfs,  R. 


Edinburgh  t. 

Armagh  c. 

Clackmannan  6. 

Carmarthen  c. 

Uigton 

Northampton  c. 

Malmesbury 

Cockeiinouth 

Yarmouth 

Litchfield 

Cirencester 

Kincardine 

Fermanagh  c. 

Dorsetshire 

Wiltshire 

Norfolk 

Southampton 

Birmingham 

Whitehaven 

Cork  /. 

Haddington 

Foiirose  b. 

Bristol 

Tauntott 

Dorsetshire 

Aberdeen  t. 
!  Londonderry  <■. 

Waterford  c. 

Portsmouth 

Tbetford 

Winchester 

Alarlborougb 

Essex 

Maidstone 

Sunderland 

Cork  c. 

York 

Northmnlieriand 

Northumberland 

Louth  c 

Antrim  c. 

Wiltshire 

King's  Lynn 

Rochester 

Coleraine 

Cheltenham 

Gloucester  c. 

Gloucester  t. 

Bondon  Bridge 

Greenwich 

Yorkshire 

Denbigh  c. 

Hereford  t 

Leominster 

Carlow  c. 

Wallingford 

Berwick 

Cumberland 

Surrey 

Woodstock 

Monagban 

I^ewes 

Bolton 

Plymouth 

Durham  c. 

Halifax 


Placet 
represented. 


3159 

c 



w  i 



V    1 

L     1 



C 

w 

707 

w 

c 

263 

w 

118 

C    i 

22«0 

c 

4fi9 

w 

.^5 

w 

w 

1141 

w 

w 



C    1 

W  ! 



w 



w 



VV  i 

354 

W  I 



c 



w 

3183 

w 

(m 

w 

C   I 

ua.^ 

w    ' 



c    < 



W    ' 

.•Vifl 

w 

L 

w 

202 

c 

.157 

w 



w 

n,>i 

L 



L 



c 

w 

478 

c 



w 

2216 

w 

j  242 

! 

w 

i  Brigstock,  W.  P. 
I  Briscoe, J.J. 

Brocfclehurst,  J. 
I  Brodie,  W  .  B. 
1  Brotherton,  J . 
i  Brougham ,  J . 
I  Brougham,  W. 
i  Browne,  D. 
I  Browne,  J. 
I  Bruce,  Lord  E. 

Bmdeiiell,  Lord 

Buckingham,  J. S. 

Buller,  Charles 
!  Bulkeley,  Sir  R. 
<  Buller,  Eiiward, 
I  Bulteel,J.  C. 

Bulwer,  E.L. 

Bulwer,  H.  L. 

Burdett,  Sir  F. 
!  BurTell,SirC. 
i  Burton,  H. 

Butler,  Colonel 

Buller,  J.  W. 

Buxton,  T.F. 

Byng,  George 

Byng.  Sir  J. 

Calcraft,  J.  H. 

Calendar,  J.  H. 

Caliaglian,  Dan. 

Calley,T. 

Calvert,  N. 

Campbell,  Sir  J. 

Carew.  R.  S. 

Cartwright,  W. 

Carter,  J.  B. 

CastlereaghjLd. 

Cavendish,  C. 

Cavendish,  Lord 

Cavendish,  H.  F. 

Cayley,  Sir  G. 

Ca>ley,E.  S. 

Chandos,  Marq. 

Chapman,  .A. 

Chapman,  M. 

Chaplin,  T. 

Chavter,  Sir  W. 

Chaytor,  W.  C. 

Chetwynd,W. 

Chichester,Ld.  A. 

Chichester,  J.B. 

Childers,J.W. 

Christmas,  J. 

Clay,  W. 

Clayton,  W.  R. 

Clements,  Vise. 

Clive,  E.B. 

Clive,  Viscount 

Clive,R.  H. 

Cobbett,W. 

Cockerell,  Sir  C. 

Codrington,Sir  E 

Cole,  viscount 

Cole,  A.  H. 

Collier,  J. 

Colquhonn,  J.  C. 

ConoUy,  E.  M. 


Somersetshire 

Surrey 

Macclesfield 

Salisbury 

Salfotd 

Kendal 

South  wark 

Mayo  c. 

Mayo  c. 

Marlborough 

Northampton  r. 

Sheffield 

Liskeard 

Anglesea 

Staffordshire 

Devonshire 

Lincoln 

Coventry 

Westminster 

Shoreham 

Beverley 

Kilkenny  c. 

Exeter 

Weymouth 

Middlesex 

Poole 

Wareham 

Argyll  c. 

Cork*. 

Cricklade 

Hertford  c. 

Dudley 

Wexford  <r. 

Northampton  c. 

Portsmouth 

Down  c. 

Sussex 

Derbyshire 

Derby  t. 

Scarborough 

Yorskshire 

Bucks 

V^hitby 

Westmeath  e. 

Stamford 

Sunderland 

Durham  (. 

Stafford 

Belfast 

Barnstaple 

Cambridge  c. 

Waterford  t. 

Tower  Hamlets. 

Marlow 

Leitrim 

Hereford 

Ludlow 

Salop 

Oldham 

Evesham 

Devonport 

Fennaiiagh  f . 

Enniskillen 

Plymouth 

Dumbarton 

Donegal  c. 


4003    W 


1643 
402 
360 
712 


W 

w 
w 

L 
W 

22&I1  W 
W 
W 
C 
C 
L 
L 
W 
45911  h 
36«2  W 
490  L 
—  L 
3680;  W 

1  W 

4961  W 

'     W 

I6I5!  w 
2381  1. 

3a33|  W 
186   W 


135 
IMli 

1498; 


147 


2144 
318 


716 

255 

3287 


2856   C 


C 
W 
L 
W 

w 
w 
w 
c 
w 
c 

W 

33«8|  W 


519 
2862 


:)751 
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Places 

i 

■5> 

Names 

Places 

i 

-sr 

of  Members. 

represented. 

tS 

^ 

of  Members. 

represented. 

t2 

tS 

Cookes,  T.  H. 

Worcester  c. 

2494 

W 

Fox,  Colonel 

Tavistock 

129 

w 

Coote,  SirC.H. 

Queen's  County 

W 

Fox,  S.  L. 

Helston 

C 

Cooper,  E. 

SI'-go  c. 



c 

Forrester,  C. 

Wenlock 

449 

C 

Cooper,  A.H.  A. 

Dorchester 



c 

Foley,  T.  D. 

Worcestershire 

w 

Cornish,  J. 

Totness 

127 

W 

Foley,  J.  H. 

Droitwich 

w 

Coiry,  H.  T. 

Tyrone  c. 



c 

Foley,  E.  T. 

Herefordshire 

c 

Cotes,  John 

Salop 

2117 

w 

Forster,C. 

Walsall 

304 

L 

Crawley,  S. 

Bedford  t. 

486 

w 

Frankland,SirR 

Thirsk 

w 

Cripps,  J. 

Cirencester 

w 

Freemantle,SirT 

Buckingham  t. 

158 

c 

Crorapton,  J.S. 

Ripon 

186 

w 

Fordwich,  Lord 

Canterbury 

SCO 

w 

Ciirteis,  H.  B  .d.r 

Sussex 

1950 

w 

Fort,  J. 

Clitheroe 

157 

L 

Dalmeny,  Lord 

Inverkeithingft. 



w 

Folkes,  Sir  W. 

Norfolk 

w 

Dalrymple,  Sir  J. 

Edinburgh  c. 

w 

French,  Fitz. 

Roscommon 

w 

Daly,  J. 

Gulway  c. 

- — - 

w 

Fi7er,  R. 

Wolverhampton 

815 

L 

Dare,  R.  W.  H. 

Essex 

2087 

c 

Galway,J.  W. 

Waterford  c. 

w 

Darlington,  Earl 

Salop 

. 

c 

Gaskell,  D. 

Wakefield 

L 

Dashwootl,  G. 

Bucks 

1646 

w 

Gaskell,  J.M. 

Wenlock 

328 

C 

Daunt,  W.  O'Neil 

Mallow 



w 

Gillon,  W.  D. 

Linlithgow  b. 

w 

Davenport,  J. 

Stoke 

625 

w 

Gisborne,  T. 

Derbyshire 

3385 

L 

Davis,  T.  H. 

Worcester  t. 

w 

Gladstone,  W.E. 

Newark 

882 

C 

Dawson,  E. 

Leicestershire 

w 

Gladstone,  T. 

Portarlington 

C 

Denison,  W.  J. 

Surrey 

1513 

w 

Glynne,  Sir  S. 

Flint 



w 

Denison,  J.E. 

Nottinghamshire 

w 

Godson,  R. 

Kiddei-minster 

173 

L 

Dick,  Quentin 

Maldon 

417 

c 

Gordon,  R. 

Cricklade 



w 

Dilwyn,  L.  W. 

Glamorganshire 

w 

Gordon,  Hon.  W. 

Aberdeen 

C 

Divett,  E. 

Exeter 

1120 

w 

Gore,  M. 

Devizes 

w 

Duncannon,  Vis. 

Nottingham  t. 



w 

Goring,  A.  D. 

Shoreham 

w 

Duffield,  T. 

Abingdon 

1.57 

c 

Goulburn,  H. 

Cambridge  Univ. 



C 

Diindas,  Capt.  J. 

Green  wicli 

1622 

w 

Graham,  Sir  J. 

Cumberland 



w 

Dundas,  Sir  U. 

Richmond 



w 

Grant,  Rt.Hn.R. 

Finsbury 

4278 

w 

Dundas,  J.  C. 

K  ichmond 



w 

Grant,  Rt.  Hn.  C. 

Inverness 

w 

Dunlop,  J. 

Renfrew  b. 

L 

Grant,  F.  W. 

Elgin 

w 

Dobbin,  I-. 

Armaigh  t. 

w 

Grattan,H. 

Meath  c. 



L 

Dobbs,  C.  R. 

Carrickfergus 

c 

Grattan,  J. 

Wicklow  c 

L 

Donkin,SirR. 

Berwick 

371 

w 

Greene,  T. 

Lancaster 

w 

Dugdale,  W.  S. 

Warwickshire 



c 

GreviUe,  Sir  C. 

Warwick  t. 



C 

Duncombe,  VV. 

Yorkshire 

3885 

c 

Grey,  Hon.  C. 

Wycombe 

140 

w 

Dykes,  F.L.B. 

Cockermouth 

187 

L 

Grey,  Sir  G. 

Devonport 

1178 

w 

Eastnor,  Vise. 

Reigate 

c 

Grimston,  Vis. 

Hertfordshire 

2071 

C 

Ebrington,  Vise. 

Devonshire 

w 

Grosvenor,  Earl 

Cheshire 

2406 

w 

Egerton,W.  T. 

Cheshire 

2422 

c 

Grosvenor,  Ld.  R. 

Chester 

11(36 

w 

Ellice,  Edward 

Coventry 

w 

Gronow,  Capt.  R. 

Stafford  t. 

526 

w 

Elliott,  Capt. 

R'  xbiurgh 

w 

Grote,  G. 

London 

8412 

L 

Ellis,  W. 

Leicester  t. 

1474 

L 

Guest,  J.  J. 

Merthyr-Tydvil 

W 

Etwall,  R. 

Andover 

w 

Guise,  Sir  B.  W. 

Gloucestershire 

3313 

W 

Estcourt,T.G.B. 

Oxford  University 



c 

Gully,  J. 

Pontefract 



W 

Evans,  W. 

Leicester  c. 

1557 

L 

Halford,  H. 

Leicestershire 

0 

Evans,  G. 

Dublin  c. 

w 

Hall,  B. 

Monmouth 

383 

W 

Ewart,  W. 

Liverpool 

4733 

L 

Halse,  B. 

St.  Ives 

165 

W 

Ewing,  J. 

Glasgow 



C 

Haly  burton,  D. 

Forfar 

w 

Faithful,  G. 

Brighton 

720 

L 

Handley,  B. 

Boston 

433 

w 

Fancourt,  C. 

Barnstaple 

349 

W 

Handlpy,  H. 

Lincolnshire 

w 

Fazakerley,  N. 

Peterborough 

, 

W 

Handley,  W.  F. 

Newark 

793 

w 

Fellowcs,  N. 

Devonshire 

W 

Harcourt,G. 

Oxfordshire 



w 

Fellowes,  H.  A. 

Andover 



W 

Hardinge,  SirH. 

Launceston 

115 

c 

Fen  ton,  Lewis 

Huddersfield 

263 

L 

Hardy,  J. 

Bradford 

494 

L 

Fenton,  G. 

Rochdale 

274 

L 

Harland,W.  C. 

Durham  t. 

439 

w 

Ferguson,  Sir  R. 

Londonderry 

W 

Hanmer,  Col.  H. 

Aylesbury 

657 

C 

Ferguson,  Sir  R. 

Nottingham 



L 

Hanmer,  Sir.L 

Shrewsbury 

808 

c 

Ferguson,  G. 

Banff 



C 

Hai-vey,  D.  N. 

Colchester 

408 

L 

Fergusson,  R.  C. 

Kircudbright 

w 

Hawes,B..iun. 

Lambeth 

2093 

VV 

Ferguson,  R. 

Dysart  Burghs 

w 

Hawkins,  J.H. 

Newport 

214 

L 

Fielden,  J. 

Oldham 

673 

L 

Hay,  Sir  J. 

Peebles 



c 

Fielding,  VV. 

Blackburn 

376 

W 

Hay,  A.  L. 

Elgin  h. 

W 

Fleming,  Admiral 

Stirling 

L 

Hays,  Sir  E. 

Donegal  c. 

c 

Finch, G. 

Stamford 

463 

C 

Heathcote,  J. 

Tiverton 

376 

L 

Finn,  W.F. 

Kilkenny  c. 

w 

Heathcote,  SirG. 

Rutland 



W 

Fitzgerald,  T. 

I/)uth  r. 



w 

Heathcote,  G.  T. 

Lincolnshire 



W 

Fitzgibbon,  P. 

Limerick  c. 

w 

Heneage,  G.  F. 

Lincoln  t. 

543 

L 

Fitzsimon,  N. 

King's  County 

w 

Henniker,  Lord 

Suffolk 

2032 

c 

Fitzsimcn,  C. 

Dublin  c. 

w 

Herlert,  Hon.S. 

Wiltshice 

c 

Fitzroj',I,ord  J. 

Thetford 



w 

Hemes,  Rt.Hon. 

II;irwich 

97 

c 

Fitzrov,  Lord  C. 

B\u7  St. Edmunds 

314 

w 

Herron,  Sir  R. 

Peterborough 



w 

Fitzwilliaiii,  W. 

Maiton                   ' 

w 

Hill,  Lord  A. 

Down  c. 

w 

Fleetwoot!,  H. 

Preston 

3287 

C 

Hill,  Lord  M. 

Newry 

VV 
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yamts 
of  Members. 


Places 
reprtsented. 


Hill,M.D. 

Hill.  Sir  R. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  J. 

Hodges,  T.  L.       , 

Hodgson,  J. 

Hotham,  Lord 

Hope,  Sir  A. 

Home,  Sir  W. 

Hornby,  E.  G. 

Hoskins,  K. 

Honldsworth.T.  ; 

H«>ward,  P.  H. 

HowanI,  Hon.  F. 

Howard,  R. 

Howick.  Viscount 

Hoy,J.B. 

Hodson,  T. 

Hume.  Joseph 

Humphrey,,!. 

Hurst,  R.  H. 

Hutt,  William      , 

Hyett,  VV.  H.        i 

IngestriejVisc.     i 

lugilby.  Sir  W.     i 

Inglis,  Sir  R. 

Ingham.  K. 

James,  W. 

Jeffery,F.  j 

Jennyn,  Earl        \ 

Jemingham,  H.    i 

JerTis,J.  j 

Johnston,  A. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J.  i 

Johnstone,  Sir  F. 

Johnstone,  J.J. H. I 

Jones,  T.  ' 

Keane,  Sir  R.       . 

Kemp.  T.  R.         I 

Kennedy,  T.  F. 

Kennedy,  J.  j 

Keppell,  Major    | 

Kerrison,  Sir  E.   j 

Kerrv,  Earl  of      ; 

Ke?,Sir  J.  ! 

King,  E.  B.  ; 

Kinioch.G.  { 

Kuatchbull,SirE. 

Knox,  Hon.  J. 

Laboucbere,  H.    I 

Lalor,  P. 

Lamb,  Hon.  G. 

Lambert,   H.        I 

Lambton,  H. 

Lamont,  Capt.  \.' 

Langston,  J.  H.   | 

Langdale,  Hon  C. 

LangtoD,  W.  G. 

Leech,  J.  I 

L«e,J.L.  ! 

Lefevre,J.G.  S.  j 

Lefevre,  C.  S. 

Lefroy,T.  | 

Lemon.  Sir  C.      i 

Lennard,SirT.B. 
Lennard,  T.  B     I 
Lennox,  Lord  W.l 
Lennox,  Lord  G.  | 
Lennox.  L^rd  A.  I 
Lester,  B.  L.         i 
Lewis,  Hon. T.F. 
lincoln.  Earl  of 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Uttleton,E.  J. 
Llovd,J.H. 
I/)c'h,  J. 
Locke,  W. 


Hull 
Salop 

Westminster 
Kent 

Newcastle 
Leominster 
Linlithgow  c. 
MaryleLone 
Warrington 
Herefoiilshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Carlisle 
Morpeth 
W  icklow  c. 
Northumberland 
Southampton 
Evesham 
Aliddleaex 
Southwark 
Horsham 
Hull 
Stroud 
HerUbrd  /. 
Lincolnshire  ] 

Oxford  Universitj 
South  Shields 
Carlisle 
EiUnburgh  t. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Pontefiract 
Chester 
Cupar  6. 
Scarborough 
Weynwuth 
Uumfnes 
Londonderry  c. 
V>  aterfoid  c. 
Lewes 
Ayr  6 
Tiverton 
Norfolk 
Eye 
Calne 
London 
Warwick 
Dundee 
Kent 

DuHgannon 
Taunton 
Queen's  County 
Dungar»on 
Wexford  c. 
Durham 
Wells 
Oxford  t. 
Beverley 
Somersetshire 
Surrey 
Wells 
Petei-sfield 
Hants 

Dublin  University 
Cornwall 
Essex 
Maldon 
King's  Lynn 
Sussex 
Chichester 
Poole 

Radnorshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Bradlord 
Staffordshire 
I  Stockport 
1  Kirkwall  6. 
Devizes 


Jfames 
of  Members. 


Lopez,  Sir  R. 
Lowlher,  Lord 
Lowther,Hn.Col 
Lowther,  Ld.  d.r. 
Lumley,  Viscount 
Lushington,  S. 
L\gon,  Hon.H.B. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Maberley,  W.  L. 
Maeauley.T.  B. 
M'Kenzie,  J.  A, 
Macleod,  R. 
Maclachlan,  L. 
Macnamara,  W. 
IMacnamara,  F. 
Maddocks.T. 


Places 
represented. 


Westbury 

Westmorland 

Westmorland 

Cumberland 

Nottingbamsb  ire 

Tower  Hamlets 

W  orcester  c. 

Gal  way  t. 

Chatham 

Leeds 

Ross  &  Cromarty 

Sutherland  c. 

Galway  (. 

Claret. 

Ennis 

Denbigh  t. 


Mahon,  Viscount  Hertford  f. 


Majoribauks,  S 
Majoribanks.  C 
Mandeville,  Vise. 
-Manners,  Lord  R. 
Mangles,  James 
Marry  alt,  J. 
Marshall,  J.  jun. 
Marsland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 
>lartin,  J. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
MaxlieldjCapt. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Maxwell,  Sir  J. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Maxwell,  J.  W. 
Methaea,Paul 
Me)neU,H. 
Mildmay,  P. 
Miller,  W   H. 
Mills,  J. 

Milton,  Viscount 
Alolesworth,  W. 
iMolyneus.  Vise. 
Moretou,  Hon.H. 
Moreton,  Hon.  A. 
Morpeth,  Vise. 
Morrison,  J . 
Mosely.  Sir  O. 
iMostyn,  Hon.  E. 
Mullins,  Hon.  T. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Neale,  Sit  H.  B. 
Neeld,J. 
Newark,  Vise. 
Nicholl,  J. 
NoeU  Sir  G. 
Norreys,  Lord 
North,  F 
O'Brien,  C. 
OConnell,D. 
OConnell,  C. 
O'Connell.  M. 
OConnell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Callaghan,  C. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Connor,  Don 
ODrojer,  A.  C. 
O'Farrell.R.  M. 
O'Grady,  Hon.  S. 
Oliphaat,  L. 
O'Neil,  Hon.  G. 
Old,  W.  H. 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Ormelie,  Earl  of 
« *xmtuitoun,Lord 
Ossulston,Lord 


Hytbe 

Berwick  c. 

Huntingdon  c. 

Leicestershire 

Guil.tford 

Sandwich 

Leeds 

Stockport 

Tewkesbury 

Sligo  (. 

Galway  c. 

Gresit  Grimsby 

Lanark 

Paisley 

Cavanc . 

Downpatriek 

Wiltshire 

LisbiuTi 

Winchester 

N  e  w  castk-u-Line 

Rochester 

Nortbampton  c. 

Cornwall 

Lancashire 

Gloucestershire 

Gloncestei  shire 

Yorkshire 

Ipswich 

Staffordshire 

Flintshire 

Kerry  c. 

Leith  6. 

Westmeath  c. 

Lymington 

Chippenham 

EastUetlord 

Cardiff 

Rutland 

Oxfordahiie 

Hastings 

Clare  c. 

Dublin  t 

Keny  e. 

Tralee*. 

Meathc. 

YonghaU 
Tipperary  c 

Cork  County 

Roscommon  e. 

Droglicda 

Kildare  c. 

Limerick  e. 

Perth  t 

Antrim  c. 

Newport 

Dundalk 

Perthshire 

King's  County 

Nortnnjnberland 
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Names 

Places 

i 

fiujnes 

Places 

. 

^ 

** 

of  Members. 

represented. 

^ 

<^ 

of  Members. 

represented. 

1 

c? 

Oswald,  R.  A. 

Ayrshire 

W 

Russell,  Lord  W. 

Tavistock 

1.59 

w 

Oswald,  J. 

Glasgow 

W 

Ruthven,£.  S. 

Dublin  t. 

L 

Owen,  Sir  J. 

Pembrokeshire 

w 

Ruthven.E. 

Kildare  c. 



L 

Owen,H.  O. 

Pembroke 

w 

Ryle,  J. 

Macclesfield 

443 

L 

Paget,  Sir  C. 

Carnarvon 



w 

Sandon,  Viscount 

Liverpool 

4143 

C 

Paget,  F. 

Beaumaris 

— 

w 

Sandford,E.A. 

Somersetshire 

4815 

w 

Palmer,  Gen. 

Bath 

2515 

w 

Saunderson,  R. 

Colchester 

647 

c 

Palmer,  R. 

Berks 

2942 

c 

Scott,  J  W. 

Hants 

1048 

w 

Palmer,  C.  F. 

Reading 



L 

Scott,  SirE.D. 

Litchfield 

497 

w 

Palmei-ston,Visc. 

Hants 

1C2.5 

c 

Scarlett,  Sir  J. 

Norwich 

1967 

C 

Parker,  Sir  H. 

Suffolk 

1666 

w 

Scholefield,  J. 

Birmingham 

L 

Parker.  John 

ShtOield 

1515 

w 

Scale,  Col. 

Dartmouth 



W 

Parrott,  J. 

Totness 

127 

w 

Sebright,  Sir  J. 

Hertfordshire 

2159 

w 

Patten,  J.  W. 

Lancashire 

c 

8havve,R.N. 

Suffolk 

1990 

w 

Pease,  Joseph 

Durham 

2269 

w 

Shaw,  F. 

Dublin  University 

C 

Pechel,  Sir  S.  J. 

Windsor 

231 

w 

Sharpe,M. 

Dumfries  6. 



w 

Peel,  Sir  R. 

Tamworth 

c 

Sheppard,  T. 

Frome 

163 

w 

Peel,  J. 

Huntingdon 

177 

c 

Shlel,R.  L. 

Tipperary  c. 

hr 

Pelham,  C.  A 

Lincolnshire 

6-561 

w 

Simeon, Sir  R. 

Isle  of  Wight 

712 

w 

Pendarves,  E.  W. 

Cornwall 

w 

Sinclair,  G. 

Caithness 

w 

Peter,  W. 

Bodmin 

171 

w 

Skipwitli,  Sir  G. 

Warwickshire 

1396 

w 

Petre,  Hon.  E.  R. 

York 

1500 

w 

Slaney,R.  A. 

Shrewsbury 

797 

w 

Pepys,  C.  C. 

Mai  ton 

w 

Smith,  R.V. 

Northampton  t. 

1208 

w 

Penruddock,J.H. 

Wilton 

c 

Smith,  R. 

Wycombe 

179 

w 

Perceval,  A. 

Sligo 

c 

Smith,  J.  A. 

Chichester 

456 

w 

Perrin,  L. 

Monaghan 

w 

Smith,  T.  A. 

Carnarvon  c. 



C 

Phillips,  Sir  G. 

Warwickshire 

1121 

w 

Smith,  J. 

Bucks 

2402 

w 

Phillips,  CM. 

Leicestershire 

1647 

w 

Somerset,  Lord  G. 

Monmouthshire 



c 

Philips,  Mark 

Manchester 

2923 

L 

Spankie,  R. 

Finsbury 

2848 

w 

Phillips,  Sir  R. 

Haverfordwest 

w 

Spencer,  F. 

Midhnrst 

w 

Pinney,  Wm. 

Lyme  Regis 



w 

Spry,  S.  T. 

Bodmin 

114 

w 

Philpotts.John 

Gloucester  i. 

658 

w 

Stanley,  H. 

Preston 

336.5 

w 

PiRott,  R. 

Bridgenorth 



c 

Stanley,  E. 

Cumberland 

1693 

C 

Plum  tree,  J.  P. 

Kent 

3574 

w 

Stanley,  E.J. 

Cheshire 

25G'J 

w 

Pollock,  F. 

Huntingdon  t. 

171 

c 

Stanley,  E.G. 

Lancashire 

W 

Ponsonhy,  W.  F. 

Dorsetshire 

w 

Staunton,  Sir  G. 

Hants 

15:i0J  W 

Portman,E.B. 

Marylebone 

4317 

w 

Stave!ey,J.  K. 

Ripon 

168   W 

Potter,  R. 

Wigan 

296 

L 

Stawell,  Col. 

Kinsale 



w 

Poulter,  J.  S. 

Shaftesbury 

w 

Stewart,  Sir  M. 

Renfrew  c. 

w 

Powell,  W.  E. 

Cardigan  c. 

w 

Steuart,  R. 

Haddington  b. 

w 

Poyntz.W.  S. 

Ashburton 

w 

Stewart,  J. 

I^yraington 

128 

C 

Price,  R. 

New  Radnor 

c 

Stewart,  Sir  H. 

Tyrone  c. 



c 

Price,  Sir  R. 

Herefordshire 

L 

Stewart,  P.  M. 

Lancaster 



w 

Pringle,  R. 

Selkirk  c. 

w 

Stewart,  E. 

Wigton  b. 



w 

Pryme,  G. 

Cambridge  t. 

979 

w 

Stonor,  T. 

Oxford  City 

950 

w 

Prysp,  P. 

Cardigan  t. 

w 

Stormont,  Vise. 

Norwich 

2031 

C 

Pugh,  D. 

Montgomery  t. 

337 

c 

Strickland,  G. 

Yorkshire 

L 

Ramsbottom,  J. 

Windsor 

408 

w 

Stiutt,E. 

Derby 

as4 

L 

Reid.SirJ.R. 

Dovor 

644 

c 

Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Arundel 

— 

w 

Ricardo,  T). 

Stroud 

58.5 

w 

Stuart,  C. 

Bute 

C 

Rice,  T.  S. 

Cambridge,  t. 

709 

w 

Stuart,  W. 

Bedford  c. 

1871 

c 

Richards,  J. 

Knaresborough 

187 

L 

Sullivan,  R. 

Kilkenny  b. 

w 

Rick  ford,  W. 

Aylesbury 

1076 

w 

Snn-ev,  Earl  of 

Sussex 



w 

Ridley,  Sir  M.W. 

Newcastle  onTyne 

2101 

w 

Sutton,  C.  M. 

Cambridge  Univ. 

c 
w 

Rider,  T. 

Kent 

3107 

w 

Talbot,  J. 

Athlone 

Rippon,C. 

Gateshead 



w 

Tall,ot,J.  H. 

New  Ross 

w 

Robarts,  A.  AV. 

Maidstone 

500 

w 

Talbot,  C.  R. 

Glamorganshire 

w 

Robinson,  R.  G. 

rt  orcester  *. 

w 

Talbot,  W.  H. 

Chippenham 

132 

w 

Roche,  W. 

Limerick  i. 

L 

Tancred,  H.  W. 

Banbury 

w 

Roche,  D. 

Limerick  t. 

L 

Tapps,  G.  W. 

Christchurch 

w 

Rourke,J.H. 

Longford  c. 

W 

Tayleure,  W. 

Bridge  water 

w 

Roo,T. 

Cashel 

W 

Taylor,  M.  A. 

Sudbury 

263 

w 

Roebuck,  J .  A. 

Bath 

2001 

L 

Tennant,  J .  E. 

Belfast 



w 

RoIfe,R.  M. 

Petiryn 

453 

W 

Tennyson,  C. 

Lambeth 

2632 

L 

Romilly.  J. 

Bridport 

218 

L 

Thickness,  R. 

Wigan 

302 

L 

Romilly,  E. 

Ludlow 

185 

L 

Thompson,  P.  B. 

Yorkshire 



w 

Ronayne,D. 

Clonmell 



W 

Thomson,  C.  P. 

Manchester 

2069 

L 

Roper,  J .  B. 

Huntingdonshire 



W 

Thomson,  C.  P. 

Dovor  d.r. 

713 

L 

Ross,  H. 

Montrose  b. 



w 

Throckmorton, R. 

Berks 

2774 

W 

Ross,  C. 

Nortliampton  t. 

1162 

c 

Todd,  J.  R. 

Hon  i  ton 

300 

w 

Hotel),  B. 

Knaresborough 

116 

w 

Tollraache,  A.G. 

Grantham 

488 

W 

Rurabold,C.  E. 

Yarmouth 



w 

Tooke,  W. 

Truro 

303 

L 

Rus.sell,  Lord  C. 

Bedford  c. 

1937 

w 

Torrens,  R. 

Bolton 

607 

L 

Russell,  W.  C. 

Worcestershire 



w 

Tower,  C.  T. 

Harxvich 

93 

w 

Russell,  Lord  J. 

Devonshire 

3782 

w 

Townley,  R. 

Cambridge  r . 

3261 

w 

Russell,  C. 

Reading 

w 

Town5end,Ld.C. 

Tamworth 

w 
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Places 
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Names 
of  Memben. 


Tracy.  C.  H. 
TrailJ.G. 
Trelawney,  W.  L. 
TreTor,G.  R. 
Troiibridge,SirT. 
TuIIamore.  Lord 
Tynte,  C.  K. 
Tynte,C.K.;<i.r.) 
T\relI,SirJ. 
Tirell,  C 
Turner,  W. 
Verney,  SirH. 
Vernon,  G.  J . 
Vanghan,  Sir  R. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vemer,  W. 
Vi^rs,  TS'.  A . 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Vivian,  Sir  R.H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vyryan,  Sir  R. 
Waithman,  R. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker.  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wallace,  T. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Walter.  J. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wane,  J.  A. 
Wason,R. 
Waterpark,  Lord 


Tewkesbury               210    W 
Orkney  &  Shetland 1  W 


Cornwall 

Carmarthen 

Sandwich 

Penryn 

Somersetshire 

Bridge  water 

Essex 

Siidolk 

Blackburn 

Buckingham 

Derbyshire 

Merionethshire 

East  ReUbid 

Arinagh,r. 

Cnrlow 

Honiton 

St.  Alban's 

Tniro 

Swansea 

Bristol 

LonJon 

Wexford  b. 

Bury 

Guildford 

Gree7iock 

Cariow,  c. 

Sudbury 

Berks 

Bridport 

St.  Albans 

Hastings 

Ipswich 

Derbyshire 


W 

JS37:  C 
485   W 


419 
4299 


244« 

1833 

346 

174 

3021 


C 
W 
W 

C 

w 

C 
C 

w 
c 
w 
c 
w 
x; 
w 
c 
w 
c 

L 
W 
L 

c 

L 

W 

253|  C 

2479    W 

279   L 

1  W 

W 

w 

w 


291 


3697 

7488 


306 
180| 


593 
2823 


Watkins,  J.  L.  V 
Watson,  R. 
We^g^vood,  J. 
Welby,G.E. 
Wemvss,  J. 
Weyl'and,  R. 
Whitbread,W.H, 
White,  L. 
W  hite,  S. 
Whitmore,  W.  W, 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wigney,  J.  N. 
Wilks,J. 
Wilbraham,G. 
»iliiams,T.  P. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  Col.  G. 
Wi  llianison,SirH 
Wilmot,  Sir  J. 
Willough!>v,SirH. 
WyndhamjW. 
Winnington,  T. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  T. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Wood,  .\1. 
Wrottesley,  .Sir  J. 
Wyndham,W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Yelverton,  W. 
Yorke,C.P. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  G.  T. 


Places 
represented. 


Brecon  6. 

Canterbury 

Stoke 

Grantham 

Fife 

Oxfordshire 

Bedford 

Longford,  c. 

Lei  trim 

Wolverhampton 

Bridgenorth 

Brighton 

Boston 

Cheshire 

Marlow 

Monmouthshire 

Dorchester 

Ashton 

Durham  c. 

Warwickshire 

Newcastle,  C  L. 

Norfolk 

Bewdley 

Halifax 

Brecon, ». 

Lancashire 

London 

Staffordshire 

Salisbury 

Denbighshire 

W  ontgoraeryshire 

Carmarthen 

Cambridge  c. 

Cavan  c. 

Tynemouth 


a99 


115^ 
834!  W 

822j  W 
303!  C 

C 

W 
W 

— '  w 

;   W 

858  W 

- —  C 

82-J  L, 

iA!9  I, 

2661  W 

i  C 

i  W 

—  c 

1761  L 

\W 

—  W 
587!  W 

3279i  W 

1  W 

2^5  W 

•'  C 

5694  W 
74.52  L 
W 
W 

'  C 

267;  w 
3693    W 

— !  C 

326j  W 


2471 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,   February  o. 


'Resolutions  Passed. 

1.  The  House  not  to  receive  Petitions  for  Private  Bills  after  February 
22. — No  Private  Bill  to  be  read  a  first  time  after  March  25. — No  Report 
on  Private  Bill  to  be  received  after  May  20. 

2.  Lord  John  Russell. — That  all  charges  against  Members  for  Bribery 
at  Elections  may  be  made  within  twenty-eight  days  after  payment  of  the 
same. 

3.  Mr.  Rigby  Wason. — That  in  Petitions  against  the  return  of  Members 
by  Bribery,  the  Committee  shall  receive  evidence,  without  requiring  IPeti- 
tioner  to  prove  the  Bribery  committed  by  the  Sitting  Member  or  his  Agent. 

Notices  given  for  future  Days. 

Lord  Viscount  Althorp, — Irish  Church. — Tuesday  12th  February. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason,— Bill  to  remove  the  Suffolk  Summer  Assizes 
from  Burj'  St.  Edmund's  to  Ipswich. — Tuesday  12th  February. 

Lord  Viscount  Althorp, — Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Boroughs  not 
having  Corporations. — Thursday  1 4th  February. 

Lord  Viscount  Althorp, — Select  Committee  to  inquii-c  into  the  state 
of  Existing  Corporations  in  England. — Thursday  14th  Febniary. 


36  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES, 

Mr.  Solicitor  Geueral, — Bill  to  abolish  Fines  and  Recoveries : — Bill 
for  the  Limitation  of  Actions : — Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Dower  : — Bill 
to  amend  the  Law  of  Courtesy :— Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Inheritance. — 
Thursday  14th  February. 

Mr.  Stanley, — Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Grand  Juries  in 
Ireland. — Tuesday  I9th  February. 

Mr.  O'Connell,— Bill  for  the  total  extinction  of  Tithes  in  Ireland. — 
Tuesday  16th  February. 

Lord  Viscount  Althorp, — Bill  for  the  commutation  of  Tithes. — 
Thursday  21st  February. 

Mr.  Stanley, — Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Constabulary 
Force  in  Ireland. — Tuesday  26th  February. 

^  Mr.  O'Cnnnell, — Bill  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, intituled,  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  Representation  of  the  people  in 
Ireland,"  and  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof. — Tuesday  26th  February. 

Lord  Viscount  Morpeth, — Bill  to  regulate  the  Hours  of  labour  of 
Children  in  Factories. — Wednesday  27th  February. 

Mr.  Grote, — That  the  votes,  at  elections  for  Members  to  serve  in 
Parliament,  be  taken  by  way  of  Ballot. — Thursday  28th  February. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew, — Bill  or  Bills  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. — Monday  4tli  March. 

Lord  Ashley, — To  renew  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sadler  last 
Session,  "  to  regulate  the  labour  of  children  in  the  Mills  and  Factories  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;"  with  such  amendments  and  additions  as  appear 
necessary  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  this 
House. — Tuesday  5th  March. 

Mr.  O'Connell,— Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relative  to  special  Juries 
and  Juries  in  Criminal  Cases  in  Ireland. — Thursday  7lh  March. 

Mr.  O'Connell, — Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  respecting  Lay  Corpora- 
tions in  Ireland. — Tuesday  12th  March. 

Mr.  O'Connell, — Bill  to  restore  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their  right 
and  power  to  elect  Conservators  of  the  Peace,  in  each  County  at  large, 
County  of  a  City,  and  County  of  a  Town,  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  such  Elections,  and  to  declare  and  establish  the  authority  of  such 
Conservatives  as  Justices  of  the  Peace. — Thursday  14th  March. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton, — Colonial  Slavery. — Tuesday  19th  March. 

Mr.  O'Connell, — Bill  to  repeal  the  Laws  respecting  Grand  Juries  in 
Ireland,  and  to  substitute  other  provisions  in  lieu  thereof. — Thursday  21st 
March. 

Mr.  Wilks, — Bill  to  prevent  the  duration  of  Parliaments  longer  than 
three  years. — Thureday  21st  March. 

Sir  William  Ingilby, — Repeal  of  the  duties  upon  Malt  and  Hops. — 
Thursday,  2 1st  March. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Select  Committee,  to  consider  and  revise  our  ex- 
isting Taxation,  with  a  view  to  the  Repeal  of  those  burdens  which  press 
most  heavily  on  productive  industry,  and  the  substitution  of  an  equitable 
Tax  on  property  in  lieu  thereof. — Tuesday  26th  March. 

Mr.  Horatio  Ross, — Select  Committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Law  of  Patronage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. — Tuesday  26th  March. 

Mr.  Ewart, — Bill  for  giving  Prisoners  a  full  defence  by  Counsel  in 
Criminal  Cases. — Thursday  28th  March. 

Mr.  Ewart, — Bill  for  adjourning  the  Assizes  from  Lancaster  to  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester. — Thursday  28th  March. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — To  restore  the  Common  Law  in  Ireland,  respecting 
the  .subletting  and  assignment  of  lands  and  tenements.  —  Monday  1st 
April. 
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Though,  as  a  general  rule,  we  shall  admit  of  as  mucli  variety  as  possible 
in  this  and  every  other  department  of  our  Journal,  we  are  also  desirous  of 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  public  men  at  the  moment  of  their 
being  before  the  public,  and  while  the  interest  or  wish  to  know  something 
of  their  history  and  character  is  the  strongest.  Acting  on  this  principle, 
we  accordingly  present  a  hasty  sketch  of 

THE  MOVERS  AND  SECONDERS   OF  THE    ADDVESS  IN  THE  LORDS 
AND  COMMONS. 

The  Marquess  of  Conyngham,  the  mover  of  the  Address  in  the  Lords, 
took  his  seat  in  that  House,  for  the  first  time,  on  Monday,  February  4. 
The  title  of  Marquess,  in  Ireland,  was  confeiTed  on  his  father  in  1816; 
but  it  was  not  till  1821  that  he  was  created  an  English  Baron,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Min?ter,  of  Minster,  in  the  County  of  Kent.  By  this  title  the 
mover  of  the  Address  was  introduced  to  the  Lords  by  Lord  Lynedock 
(forrnerly  General  Graham,  and  an  old  Whig)  and  Baron  Dacre,  (formerly 
Mr.  Brand,)  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  always 
attached  to  the  party  of  Fox  and  Grey. 

The  present  Marquess  of  Conyngham  is,  very  likely,  better  known  to 
our  readers  as  Lord  Mountcharles,  to  which  title  he  succeeded  in  1825,  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  He  was  then  in  the  army,  and  has  since 
attained  the  rank  of  Major  in  our  senice. 

None  of  the  family  of  the  Conynghams  have  been  renowned  for  intel- 
lectual attainment,  or  senatorial  talent.  Their  celebrity  has  been  of  a 
different  kind.  Why,  therefore,  ministers  lighted  on  the  Marquess  of 
Conyngham  to  move  the  Address,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  selec- 
tion is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  interference  of  a  noble  Lord,  who  has,  some- 
how or  other,  obtained  the  great  credit  of  putting  his  enemies  into  the 
post  of  honor.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  learned  Baron  will  find  out 
his  mistake  in  this  matter.  The  Marquess  of  Conyngham  and  all  his  family, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sir  Francis  Nathaniel  Burton,  his  uncle  (the 
Governor  of  Lower  Canada)  are,  and  have  ever  been,  high  Tories,  as  well 
from  their  peculiar  position  in  the  court  of  George  the  Fourth,  as  from  in- 
terest and  inclination.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the  Marquess  is  a 
convert.  If  so  he  is  a  very  late  one ;  and  we  have  as  little  faith  in  these 
late  repentances  as  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  church.  There  is  another 
possible  reason  why  ministers  may  have  chosen  the  Marquess  of  Conyng- 
ham. He  is  the  son-in-law  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  having,  in  the 
year  1824,  married  Lady  Jane  Paget,  the  second  daughter  of  that  noble- 
man. It  may  be,  then,  that  the  Irish  Viceroy  has  chosen  him  to  be  the 
medium  of  his  ideas  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 

Whatever  reason  we  may  have  to  doubt  the  judgment  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  Lord  Conyngham,  we  certainly  have  none  to  the  choice  of 
Lord  Kinnaird.  The  family  of  Kinnaird  have  been  always  consistent 
Whigs;  and  of  the  best  school  of  ^\Tiiggisra  too.  The  present  peer  is 
nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster — his  mother  being  a  Fitzgerald — and  he 
has  incorporated  the  name  of  Fox  ^\^th  his  own.  The  late  Lord,  hir  father, 
-was  foremost  among  the  liberals  of  Scotland,  and  always  voted  in  Ae 
Whig  minority  in  the  Imy^s.     His  uncle,  too,  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Kin- 
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naird,  was  distinguished  by  the  advocacy  and  support  of  liberal  opinions, 
when  such  opinions  were  \evy  much  out  of  fashion.  These,  therefore,  can 
be  no  ground  of  objection  to  the  selection  of  Lord  Kinnaird. 

The  Address  was  moved  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Ormelie,  son  of  the 
Marquess  of  Breadalbane.  We  remember  to  have  first  heard  the  member 
for  Perthshire,  in,  we  think,  1822  or  1823,  when  he  made  a  rather  clever 
speech,  as  Lord  Glenorchy,  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  He  was 
then  thought  what  was  called  a  rising  young  man,  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh (no  bad  judge)  predicted  that  he  would,  in  time,  become  a  good 
debater.  Lord  Binning,  now  Earl  of  Haddington,  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Lower  House,  and  it  was  supposed,  at  this  period,  that  Lord  Glenorchy 
would  attach  himself  to  that  Scotch  section  of  the  House  of  which  Lord 
Binning  was  the  Coryphoeus,  and  which  was  composed  of  the  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Canning.  But  strange  and  unexpected  changes  afterward  took 
place;  and  whether  in  consequence  of  these  changes,  or  of  natural  indo- 
lence, or  ill  health,  Lord  Glenorchy  has  been  since  little  heard  of ;  and  in 
truth  he  had  nearly  escaped  the  public  recollection  altogether,  when  the 
late  contest  in  Perthshire  brought  him  back  to  the  political  recollection  of 
the  town  as  the  successful  opponent  of  Sir  George  Murray. 

With  all  our  prepossessions  in  favour  of  liberal  opinions,  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  triumph  should  not  be  a  source  of  regret  to  the  public.  A 
distinguished  soldier,  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  bland  and  polished  gentleman  in  private  life,  is  lost  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  county  of  Perth.  And  for  why?  For  having 
alone  the  7iame  of  Tory,  and  but  the  name ;  for  the  opinions  of  Sir  George 
Murray,  on  most  topics,  are  to  the  full  as  liberal,  we  should  say  more  so, 
than  those  of  Lord  Ormelie,  while  his  talents  are  more  elevated  and  his 
experience  more  matured.  It  becomes,  however,  the  people  of  Perthshire, 
having  cast  off  an  old  servant  for  wearing  but  the  name  of  Tory,  to  see 
that  they  are  not  saddled  with  the  reality  of  Toryism  under  the  name  of 
Whig. 

Family  connection  has  more  to  do  with  political  conduct  in  this  country 
than  the  people  are  willing  to  believe.  Connected,  then,  as  Lord  Ormelie 
is  with  the  houses  of  Lauderdale  (the  ci-devant  citizen-jacobin  of  that 
name  having  nov/  turned  Conservative,and  returned  by  his  sinister  influence 
sixteen  Tory  Scotch  peers),  Chandos  and  Haddington, — connected  as  Lord 
Ormelie  is  with  these  houses,  it  becomes  the  electors  to  watch  narrowly 
the  votes  of  their  member,  and  to  see  that  the  "  sides  of  his  good  intent" 
do  not  remain  motionless  for  the  want  of  spurs. 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  jun.  the  member  for  Leeds,  who  seconded  the 
Address  in  the  Comrnons,  is  a  young  gentleman  of  excellent  ability  and 
sound  judgment;  well  informed  on  all  matters  of  a  commercial  nature, 
and  liberal  in  his  political  views.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Marshall,  the 
wealthy  linen  manufacturer  of  Leeds,  who  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  his  class  on  all  matters  of  trade ;  and  who  is  under- 
stood to  have  realized  more  than  a  million  sterling  by  his  successful  pur- 
suit. Mr.  Marshall,  senior,  sat  several  sessions  as  member  for  the  County 
of  York,  which  he  contested  at  an  expense,  it  was  said,  of  20,000/.  He 
was  universally  esteemed;  and  would  again,  no  doubt,  have  been  re-elected; 
but,  either  from  feeling  his  inability  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  debate,  or  from  ill-health,  or  from  love  of  retirement,  or  from  a 
portion  of  all  these  motives,  perhaps,  combined,  he  has  retired  from  par- 
liamentary life.  His  son  will,  no  doubt,  profit  by  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  he  can  so  readily  communicate  to  him  for  his  guidance; 
and  the  command  of  powerful  eloquence  possessed  by  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Macauley,  will  be  always  at  hand  to  give  to  the  views  adopted  and  ap- 
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proved  by  both,  all  the  weight  which  a  lucid  exposition  of  them  can  com- 
mand. 

We  may  add,  in  candour,  and  without  any  disrespect  to  the  parties  of 
whose  history  and  character  we  have  given  this  slight  sketch,  that  the 
selection  made  of  them  by  the  ministers  to  move  and  second  the  Address 
in  either  House,  was  unfortunate.  Nothing  could  be  more  feeble  than 
the  two  young  noblemen  in  the  Lords:  nothing  more  injudicious  than 
the  mover,  or  more  tame  than  the  seconder,  in  the  Commons :  and 
the  oiBcial  uniform,  and  court-dress,  in  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  absurd 
etiquette  of  usage  that  these  persons  should  appear  on  this  occasion 
only  added  to  the  ill  effect,  as  it  betotened  premeditation  and  conse- 
quent preparation,  and  led  therefore  to  more  expectation  than  a  sponta- 
neous and  unpremeditated  speech  would  have  excited.  The  fault  is  with 
those  who  adhere,  so  pertinaciously,  to  old  and  absurd  customs.  If  the 
object  be  to  convince  both  Houses  that  they  ought  to  agree  to  the  Address 
proposed,  it  would  be  the  most  rational  way  to  select  the  most  eloquent 
persons  of  either  House,  not  being  actually  Cabinet  Ministei-s,  to  show 
this,  in  the  most  convincing  manner.  But,  as  fonner  Houses  have  been 
led,  without  connction,  to  do  whatever  Ministers  dictated,  the  absurd  cus- 
tom of  a  school-boy  repetition  of  a  set  task  is  continued,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  in  a  Reformed  House, — where  men  come  to  hear,  not  merely  an  echo 
of  a  Royal  Speech,  but  sound  reasoning,  powerful  arguments,  irresistible 
facts, — and  all  these  put  forth  in  the  very  best  manner  that  the  talents,  at 
the  command  of  the  Ministers,  can  enforce  them.  This  custom  must  be 
done  aN^ay  with.  The  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  outlived 
it:  and  requires  something  more  accordant  to  its  present  composition. 


THE    FATE    OF    COCRTIERS. 

When  I  see  a  gallant  ship  well  rigged,  trimmed,  tackled,  mau'd,  and 
munitioned,  with  her  top  and  top-gallant,  and  her  spread  sayles  proudly 
swelling  with  a  full  gale  in  faire  weather,  putting  out  of  the  haven  into 
the  smooth  maine,  and  drawing  the  spectators'  eyes,  with  a  well-wishing 
admiration  ;  and  shortly  heare  of  the  same  ship  splitted  against  some  dan- 
gerous r'ck,  or  wracked  by  some  disasterous  tempest,  or  sunk  by  some 
leake  sprung  in  her  by  some  accident ;  it  seemeth  I  see  the  case  of  some 
court  favourite,  who  to-day,  like  Sejanus,  dazzleth  all  men's  eyes  with  the 
splendour  of  his  glory,  and  with  the  proud  and  potent  beake  of  his  powerful 
prosperity  cutteth  the  waves  and  plow  eth  through  the  prease  of  the  rulgar, 
and  scometh  to  fear  aught  at  his  keele  below,  or  any  cross  winds  from 
above,  and  yet  to-moiTOw,  on  some  storms  of  unexpected  disfavour, 
springs  a  leake  in  his  honour,  and  sinks  on  the  Syrtes  of  disgrace,  or 
dashed  against  the  rocks  of  displeasure,  is  splitted  and  wrack'd  in  the 
Caribdis  of  infamy,  and  so  concludes  his  voyage  in  misery  and  misfor- 
tune.— Warwick's  Spare  Minutes. 
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In  reviewing  the  scenes  and  events,  of  which  the  Travels  intended 
to  be  narrated  here,  will  form  the  record,  so  many  new  and  important 
reflections  suggest  themselves  at  every  step,  that  the  bare  transcript  of 
the  daily  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  would  not,  now  satisfy 
us.  While  we  preserve,  therefore,  the  fidelity  of  the  facts  unbroken — 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  which  this  new  form  of  record 
will  give  us,  to  interweave  such  retrospective  views,  as  will  at  once  jus- 
tify the  title  under  which  they  will  now  appear,  and  add  the  value  of 
subsequent  and  matured  experience,  to  whatever  merit  they  may  have 
possessed  before. 


First  Departure  from  England  on  a  Voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  Arrival  at  Gibraltar. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  finest  mornings  of  an  English  summer,  in  the 
month  of  June,  that,  in  company  with  a  friend  who  was  about  to 
explore  the  farther  East,  and  whose  views  and  feelings  were  in  perfect 
harmony  with  my  own,  I  embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  a  voyage  to  the 
MediteiTanean  Sea,  towards  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  originally  intend- 
ed only,  but  as  it  subsequently  turned  out,  to  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India  ;  all  of  which,  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  before  my  return.  We  weighed  from  Spithead  before  noon, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  through  the  Needles  ;  but  the  wind 
failing  us  before  sun-set,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  off  Yarmouth  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  course  of  our  passage  along  the  shores  of 
this  beautiful  island,  we  enjoyed  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  English 
scenery  that  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  her  whole  extent  of  coast. 
The  luxuriant  verdure,  and  the  graceful  slope  of  the  northern  shores 
descending  to  the  sea,  offered  none  of  the  wilder  beauties  of  Scotland 
or  Wales;  but,  in  their  class  and  kind,  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing 
than  the  continued  series  of  rich  and  varied  ])ictures  presented  by  the 
edge  of  the  coast  at  every  change  of  position,  and  every  fresh  point 
of  view. 

At  the  moment  of  our  anchorage,  the  whole  surface  of  the  watery 
expanse  presented  the  appearance  of  a  molten  sea  of  liquid  glass,  and 
the  stillness  that  reigned  throughout  the  air  added  much  to  the  solem- 
nity and  impressiveness  of  the  scene.  Some  ships  of  war  and  smaller 
vessels,  intending,  with  our  own,  to  proceed  through  the  narrow 
passage  of  the  Needles,  had,  like  ourselves,  been  obliged  to  anchor, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  near  us.  On  the  deck  of  one  of  these, 
we  soon  perceived  a  military  band  assembling,  and  heard  the  notes 
of  preparation  with  anxious  and  outstretched  ear.     They  began  at 
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length  to  fill  the  air  with  harmony ;  and  never  do  I  remember  to  have 
felt  with  such  intense  delight  the  soothing  and  soul-subduing  power 
of  music.  The  pieces  chosen  were  those  of  a  pensive  and  romantic 
character:  so  well  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  in  which 
hundreds  of  warm-hearted  beings — all  leaving  behind  them  hopes 
and  feai"s  — all  breaking  asunder  the  dearest  ties  of  kindred,  friend- 
ship, and  love — were  assembled  in  one  spot  by  the  accidental  calm 
that  obliged  them  to  anchor  for  a  few  houi-s,  as  if  to  take  a  last  look 
together  of  their  native  shores,  and  pour  out  in  one  common  hjTnn 
of  melancholy  feeling,  their  warm,  and,  to  many,  their  last  adieu  ! 
We  enjoyed,  with  mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure,  this  luxury 
of  woe,  unable  to  say  whether  the  hopes  of  the  future  or  the  regrets 
of  the  past  predominated  in  the  conflict.  The  local  features  of  the 
scenery  by  which  we  were  sunounded,  assisted  powerfully  to  enhance 
the  charm  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  had  never  been  so  appropriate 
an  assemblage  of  images  and  feelings  since  the  splendid  passage  of 
Collins  was  written, — every  line  of  which  was  realized  so  perfectly  in 
our  existing  situation,  that  we  recurred  to  it  involuntarily,  and 
repeated  it  with  increased  pleasure : — 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired  ; 

And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat. 

In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul  ; 

And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 

Bubbling  runnels  joiu'd  the  sound  ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 

Or  o'er  some  ha,unted  stream  with  fond  delav. 

Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing 

Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

We  passed  through  the  Needles  at  midnight,  and  after  a  fine  run, 
made  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  25th,  and  saw  the  Rock  of  Lisbon  on 
the  27th  of  June.  On  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  weather  being 
moderate  and  the  wind  southerly,  we  stood  close  in  towards  the  land, 
and  enjoyed  a  complete  view  of  the  Burlings,  a  cluster  of  islands  to 
the  northward  of  the  Rock.  They  appeared  arid  and  unproductive, 
and  aie  now  uninhabited  ;  though  at  one  period  they  were  made 
places  of  exile  for  Portuguese  convicts.  No  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  near  approach  to  them,  as  they  have  bold  shores,  and 
are  surrounded  with  deep  water.  As  we  stood  along  the  coast 
southerly,  with  the  wind  at  west,  the  face  of  the  country  presented 
more  agreeable  landscapes,  divcreified  by  villages  and  summer  retreats, 
as  well  as  by  a  superb  palace  of  considerable  extent,  formed  by  a 
long  range  of  buildings  adoraed  with  spires  and  domes.  It  was 
delightfully  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  complete 
view  of  the  entrance  to  Lisbon,  and  advantageously  situated  to  receive 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  sea  breeze.  The  extent  and  magnificence 
of  this  pile  induced  us  to  suppose  it  of  royal  foundation,  or  of 
religious  institution,  as  nothing  short  of  the  "funds  of  the  state  or 
the  church  could  be  adequate  to  the  erection  and  support  of  so  ex- 
tensive and  superb  a  building. 
▼OL.  I. — NO.  I.  ,. 
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At  noon  we  were  nearly  abreast  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  whose 
rugged  summit  towers  above  the  hills  that  surround  it,  and  projects 
with  boldness  into  the  sea,  presenting  a  strong  rocky  cape,  that 
braves  unaltered,  the  whole  fury  of  the  western  ocean  ;  foi-  though 
the  united  waves  of  the  Atlantic  foam  almost  incessantly  against  it, 
there  are  no  traces  of  waste  or  destruction  occasioned  by  their 
influence. 

On  the  28th,  we  approached  close  to  Cape  St.  Vincent's,  the  pro- 
montory which  teraiinates  the  western  coast  of  Portugal,  towards  the 
south.  It  is  steep  and  rocky,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  cliffs  present 
a  striking  appearance  of  oblique  strata,  which  may  be  seen  distinctly 
with  a  glass  in  their  separate  veins.  Immediately  on  the  summit  of 
the  Cape,  are  a  number  of  well-built  houses,  and  an  edifice  resembling 
a  castle.  A  little  to  the  southward  of  this,  stands  the  town  and 
fortifications  of  Sagres,  (on  which  we  could  distinctly  discern  the 
guards,)  built  by  that  illustrious  patron  of  naval  enterprise,  Henry 
Duke  de  Viseo,  in  the  reign  of  Alphonso  III.  about  1250.  It  was 
called  the  Sainted  Cape,  in  consequence  of  the  bones  of  St.  Vincent 
having  been  buried  there,  from  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Lisbon 
by  Alphonso  I.  The  Portuguese  poet,  Camoens,  in  the  third  book 
of  his  Lusiad,  adverts  to  this  event : — 

But  holy  rites,  the  pious  king  preferr'd, — 
The  martyr's  bones  on  Vincent's  Cape  Inten'd, 
(His  sainted  name  the  Cape  shall  ever  bear,) 
To  Lisbon's  walls  he  brought  with  votive  care. 

The  mountainous  scenery  of  the  back-ground,  indistinctly  appearing 
through  the  blue  haze  of  distance,  was  beautifully  picturesque. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal,  the  ancient  Lusitania,  first  submitted  to 
the  Carlhagenians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Romans.  Its  inhabitants 
are  described  to  have  been  a  kind  of  savages,  by  some  of  the  Roman 
historians,  who  represent  them  as  preferring  to  live  by  reprisals  on 
their  neighbours,  rather  than  to  cultivate  the  earth,  although  they  were 
surrounded  with  every  inducement  to  labour,  in  the  fertility  of  their 
soil.  Their  manner  of  living  was  simple,  and  they  were  naturally 
brave.  The  Romans  brought  them  into  subjection  rather  by  artifice 
than  by  force.  Lusitania  formerly  produced  gold  in  abundance,  and 
even  in  modern  times  this  precious  metal  has  been  found  mingled 
with  the  sands  of  the  Tagus  ;  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  exciting  the  envy  of  other  powers,  in  those  ages  in  which  gold  and 
silver  were  deemed  the  only  sources  of  wealth  ;  for  it  was  successively 
conquered  by  the  Suevi,  the  Alans,  and  the  Visigoths ;  after  which 
the  Moors  possessed  it  for  a  considerable  time,  until,  by  a  union  of 
the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  they  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of 
Portugal.  The  throne  was  then  usurped  by  the  Spanish  raonarchs, 
in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  about  1640,  when  the 
Portuguese  revolted  under  John  Duke  of  Braganza,  and  were  suc- 
cessful. This  revolution  (effected  too  without  bloodshed)  is  said 
tO'have  been  excited  by  the  courage  of  Braganza5s  wife,  a  woman  of 
great  natural  endowments. 
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Altliough  the  early  histoiy  of  Portugal  appears  to  have  been  but 
slightly  noticed,  it  is  not  for  want  of  materials.  It  might,  without 
presumption,  claim  to  have  been  the  parent  of  commercial  entei-prise, 
and  the  nui-se  of  maritime  discovert- ;  for  it  gradually  ai-ose  to  give 
laws  to  the  submissive  realms  of  India,  and  to  direct  the  sources  of 
European  commerce.  The  scepti^e  of  the  Elast,  held  by  a  precarious 
tenure,  has  since  caused  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  other  nations, 
whilst  Portugal  remains  a  striking  example,  in  the  revolutions  of 
its  history,  to  humble  the  aiTogance  of  high  maritime  power,  and  to 
moderate  the  excesses  of  great  commercial  a^randisement.  Yet  no 
English  wi-iter  of  eminence  has  hitherto  illustrated  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  to  a  maritime  kingdom  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  this 
commercial  power ;  although  no  lesson  could  be  of  greater  national 
importance  than  such  a  history.  The  Wew  of  what  Jid vantages  were 
acquued,  and  what  might  have  still  been  added,  the  means  by  which 
such  an  empire  might  have  been  continued,  and  the  errors  by  which 
it  u-as  lost,  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  naval  and  commercial 
histor}-  of  Portugal. 

It  is  impossible  to  revert  to  this  subject  without  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  Portuguese  poem,  *  Os  Lnsiadas ;'  and  equally  impossible  to 
think  of  the  history  of  its  unhappy  author,  Camoens,  without  feeling 
great  contempt  for  the  ingi-atitude  of  mankind.  This  poet,  of  whose 
merit  the  world  still  continues  too  inEensible,  was  bom  at  Lisbon 
^out  the  year  1520.  His  Father,  the  commander  of  a  vessel,  was 
shipAiTecked  on  the  coast  of  Goa  in  Africa,  and  pexished,  with  the 
greater  pait  of  his  fortune.  The  son's  education  was  completed  by 
his  mother,  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Coimbra.  Soon  after,  while  in 
retirement  at  Santarene,  he  began  his  epic  poem  on  the  discovei^v  of 
India,  which  he  continued  during  his  military  operations  in  Africa. 
In  an  action  with  the  !Mooi-s  off  Gibi-altar,  he  lost  his  right  eye,  when 
among  the  foremost  in  boarding.  After  several  yeai*s'  service  in 
Africa,  he  retmned  to  Lisbon,  and  on  leaving  it  for  India,  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  in  the  monumental  woitls  of  the  Roman,  Scipio  Africanus, 
*  Ingi-ata  Patria  I  non  possidebis  ossa  mea  !'  Thus,  though  he  began 
his  '  Lusiadas'  in  Europe,  the  greater  part  was  most  probably 
written  during  the  night,  when  encamped  in  Africa,  or  amidst  the 
greater  turbulence  of  the  restless  ocean.  His  ship  being  cast  away 
on  the  coast  of  China,  all  that  he  had  accumulated  by  entei-prise  was 
buried  in  the  waves.  His  poem,  like  the  '  Commentai-ies  of  Casar,' 
was  saved  by  the  intrepidity  of  its  author,  who  swam  with  it  in  his 
hands  towards  the  shore  !  On  priming  it,  the  teigning  monai-ch  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  allowed  him  a  pension,  which  his  successor 
ungenerously  cut  off;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  thus  wretched 
and  miserable.  It  is  recorded,  that  an  old  black  servant,  a  native  of 
Java,  who  had  grown  gi-ay -headed  in  his  service,  and  who  doated  oa 
his  master,  literally  begaed  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  to  support  the 
life  of  Catnoens,  whom  he  had  been  also  insti-umental  in  saving  from 
shipwreck.  This  was  the  fate  of  one  who  had  deseiTedly  acquired 
the  title  of  the  Lusitanian  Homer,  in  whom  the  first  judges  of 
literarv  merit  have  declared  the  genius  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Sophoeie*, 
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and  Pindar  were  united !  and  who,  when  resting  from  the  bolder 
flights  of  epic  strains,  could  tune  his  harp  to  gentler  lays  of  love. 
Moore,  in  his  beautiful  epistle  to  Lord  Strangford,  from  off  the 
A9ores,  says  : — 

Dear  Strangford  !  at  this  hour,  perhaps, 

Some  faithful  lover  (not  so  blest 
As  they,  who  in  their  ladies'  laps 

May  cradle  every  wish  to  rest) 
Warbles,  to  touch  his  dear  one's  soul, — 

Those  madrigals  of  breath  divine, 
Which  Camoens'  harp  from  rapture  stole, 

And  gave  all  glowing  warm  to  thine ; 
Oh  !  could  the  lover  learn  from  thee, 

And  breathe  them  with  thy  graceful  tone. 
Such  dear  beguiling  minstrelsy 

Would  make  the  coldest  nymph  his  own. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Sagres, 
on  Cape  St.  Vincent,  were  these  : — Three  yeai's  before  the  reduction 
of  Ceuta,  the  Duke  of  Viseo  had  sent  a  vessel  to  explore  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  which  was  the  first  voyage  of  discovery  undertaken  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. This  attempt,  rude  as  it  now  appears,  was  then  pregnant 
with  a  series  of  alarms,  particularly  calculated  to  depress  the  resolu- 
tion of  seamen,  who  are  always  well  versed  in  legendary  hoiToi*s.  Af- 
rica, from  time  immemorial,  has  been  the  land  of  wonders  or  fairy 
illusion,  and  though  the  industry  of  the  19th  century  may  have  re- 
moved many  of  the  plausible  theories  that  darkened  the  beginning  of 
the  15th,  we  still  have  gained  little  more  than  a  knowledge  of  its 
coasts.  The  speculative  conceptions  of  Cicero,  who  had  collected 
whatever  had  been  approved  by  the  ancients,  were  now  become  the 
errors  of  the  vulgar ;  and  certainly,  the  arguments  that  were  capable 
of  convincing  the  reason  of  so  great  a  natural  historian  as  Pliny,  may 
be  allowed  to  have  had  some  weight  on  the  minds  of  Portuguese  sea- 
men. They  believed,  therefore,  that  the  middle  regions  of  the  earth, 
in  the  torrid  zone,  teemed  with  scorching  vapours,  and  that  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  as  well  as  its  coasts,  were  uninhabitable  from  intense 
heat.  They  are  described,  however,  to  have  completed  their  voyage 
to  Cape  Bojador,  and  their  success  led  them  to  more  extensive  pro- 
jects. The  systems  which  the  narrow  faculties  of  man  frame  in  eveiy 
age,  and  substitute  for  the  sublime  truths  of  nature,  would  here  pro- 
bably have  repressed,  at  least  for  many  years,  the  daring  exploits  of 
navigation,  if  the  unprejudiced  and  clear  mind  of  the  Portuguese 
Prince  had  not  dared  to  question  the  validity  of  the  ancient  sages,  the 
most  enlightened  philosophers,  and  the  most  accurate  geograpliers 
which  Greece  or  Rome  had  produced.  With  a  judgment  matured 
by  the  conversation  of  various  scientific  men,  whom  his  patronage  had 
attracted  in  Africa,  and  with  a  mind  enlarged  by  the  perusal  of  every 
work  which  illustrated  the  discoveries  he  had  in  view,  the  Conqueror 
of  Ceuta  returned  to  Portugal.  The  high  land  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
as  he  approached  the  coast,  displayed  the  extensive  command  of  an 
ocean  hitherto  unexplored  ;  and  probably,  a  view  of  its  cliffs,  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  glowed  with  futureprojectsof  discovery,  might  suggest 
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the  fii-st  idea  of  constructing  his  romantic  town  of  Sagres,  on  the  Pro- 
montorium  Sacrum  of  the  Romans.  At  Sagres,  his  arsenals  and 
dock-yards  were  built,  while  his  presence  stimulated  their  industry 
and  skill.  Under  his  auspices,  the  mariner's  compass  was  brought 
int«)  use,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude  par- 
tially understood.  The  sea  astrolabe,  a  nautical  instrument  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  armUlar}-  sphere  invented  by  Hipparchus  at 
Alexandria,  was  improved  and  introduced  into  the  Portuguese  service. 
Skilful  marinei*s  from  all  countries  were  encoui-aged  to  setde  at  Sagres, 
and  a  public  school  and  observatory  was  established  there  by  the 
Duke.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  a  scene  of  so  much  interest  without 
feeling  veneration  and  regard  for  those  whose  names  are  associated 
with  its  history,  and  without  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  a  companion 
to  participate  in  them. 

At  sun-set,  we  lost  sight  of  the  Cape ;  and,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, approached  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, — the  far-famed  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  By  standing  to  the  northward  during  the  night,  we  were 
near  to  the  Spanish  land  in  the  morning,  and  closed  in  with 
the  portion  of  a  lai'ge  fleet  that  was  now  coming  up  under  a  press  of 
sail.  At  noon,  the  breeze  freshening  from  the  westward,  we  opened 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  stood  in  for  the  Bay.  Our  passing  close 
to  Tariffa,  gave  us  a  fine  opportunity  of  observing  that  island,  on  which 
we  saw  a  new  light-house,  lately  erected  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  di- 
rection of  vessels  entering  the  straits.  As  the  Commodoi'e  of  the  fleet 
passed  Europa  Point,  an  exchange  of  salutes  took  place,  which  had  a 
fine  appearance,  and  the  loud  echo  of  the  Rock  increased  its  eflect. 
Several  of  the  vessels  also  scaled  their  guns  at  the  same  time,  which, 
added  to  the  entrance  of  the  fleet  into  the  Bay  under  a  crowd  of  can- 
vass, formed  a  most  interesting  maritime  scene. 

As  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  cloud-capped  mountains  that  bounded 
our  southern  view,  I  could  scarcely  admit  the  evidence  of  my  senses, 
when  they  pointed  me  to  another  quarter  of  this  divided  globe — when 
they  told  me  that,  though  but  a  few  days  since  I  mingled  in  the  dear- 
est circles  of  polished  Europe,  I  now  looked  upon  the  sterile  ridges  of 
barbarous  Africa  !  A  wide  expanse  of  ocean  rolled  between  myself 
and  those  I  had  left  behind,  and  many  suns  would  rise  and  set  before 
even  what  I  could  address  them  would  meet  their  eyes ;  yet,  long  and 
tedious  as  were  the  leagues  that  we  had  traversed  since  dear  England 
faded  from  my  view,  I  could  with  truth  address  it  in  the  language  of 
Croldsmith's  Traveller : — 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see, 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
StiJl  ever  homeward  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthen 'd  chain. 
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[In  this  Section,  it  is  intended  to  offer  occasional  illustrations  of  such 
passages  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  can  be  rendered  clearer  to  every 
capacity  by  reference  to  local  scenery,  ancient  usages,  and  other  cir- 
eumstances  calculated  to  make  the  subject  familiar  and  easy  of  com- 
prehension. These  illustrations  will  be  wholly  unmixed  with  any 
peculiar  views  of  doctrine  ;  so  that  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  they 
will  be  equally  acceptable  to  Christians  of  all  denominations.  For 
the  sake  of  making  them  as  applicable  as  possible  to  the  studies  of  all 
classes,  we  purpose  selecting,  as  subjects  of  such  illustrations,  the  Two 
Lessons  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Psalms,  for  the  Sunday  immediately  following  the  date  of  our  publica- 
tion ;  by  which  means,  our  choice  may  be  always  anticipated.  The 
subjects  selected  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms 
will  be  necessarily  varied  i  and  the  utility  of  our  labours  it  is  hoped 
thereby  greatly  increased.     We  entei-  therefore  at  once  on  our  task.] 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  X. 

FIRST  LESSON  FOR  THE  MORNING  SERVICE— EXODUS,  c.  xxxiii. 

Verse  4. — The  practice  of  abstaining  from  ornamenting  the  person 
either  by  rich  garments  or  jewels,  in  a  time  of  soitow  or  mourning, 
is  universal,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  in  harmony  with  the 
instinctive  feelings  of  man,  which  makes  him  love  solitude  and  sim- 
plicity as  best  becoming  the  solemnity  and  sincerity  of  grief.  Among 
the  Romans,  when  an  accused  pei'son  was  about  to  be  tried,  he  stripped 
himself  of  all  his  ornaments  ;  and  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow,  in  in- 
dication of  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  as  being  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  importance  of  his  situation ;  and  among  the  Hebrews,  the  term 
'sackcloth  and  ashes'  was  almost  synonymous  with  bitterness  of  gi'ief : 
while  among  barbarous  nations,  the  people  not  only  disrobe  them- 
selves of  all  ornaments,  but  go  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  disfiguring 
the  person,  and  rendering  themselves  as  hideous  as  possible,  to  denote 
the  excess  of  their  sufferings  by  the  amount  of  their  deformity. 

Ve7'se  8. — The  rising  up  of  all  the  people — every  man  standing  at 
his  tent-door — and  looking  after  Moses,  until  he  was  gone  into  the 
tabernacle,  is  a  perfect  picture  of  that  which  takes  place  in  an  Ai'ab 
camp,  when  any  distinguished  personage  leaves  it.  The  people  all 
living  in  tents  to  this  day,  and  all  the  doors  (if  so  they  can  be  called, 
being  rather  entrances,  or  open  spaces  for  door-ways)  fronting  in  one 
direction — on  any  occasion  of  the  departure  of  strangers  or  great  men, 
all  the  people  rise  up,  and  stand  every  man  at  his  tent-door,  looking 
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after  him,  just  as  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  done  after  Moses  on 
this  occasion. 

Verse  12. — The  expression, '  I  know  thee  by  name,'  is  meant  to  in- 
dicate the  utmost  degree  of  intimacy  that  can  possibly  exist  between 
a  gi-eat  king  and  one  of  his  subjects.  Throughout  the  East,  at  pre- 
sent, as  in  ancient  times,  the  very  few  who  have  access  to  the  kingly 
person,  are  the  only  ones  known  by  name  to  him  :  and,  therefore,  the 
expression  '  his  name  is  known  to  the  king,'  implies  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence, which  the  same  expression,  in  the  languages  of  the  West, 
woiUd  fail  to  convey. 

SECOND  LESSON  FOR  THE  MORNING  SERVICE— MARK,  c  x. 

Verse  1. — The  '  coasts  of  Judea,  by  the  farther  side  of  Jordaai,' 

may  be  misunderstood  by  some  as  implying  the  sea  side,  for  the  term 
'  coast'  is  generally  so  applied.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  means 
the  eastern  edge  or  border  of  Judea,  which  province  being  washed 
by  the  river  Jordan  on  the  east,  as  it  was  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  the  west,  had  water  on  both  its  coasts,  the  sea  on  the  one  side  and 
the  river  on  the  other.  The  scene  is  clearly,  therefore,  in  the  valley 
of  Jordan,  and  probably  not  far  from  Jericho,  which  was  the  nearest 
point  in  that  quarter  to  Jerusalem. 

Verse  4. — It  appeai-s  from  this,  that  divorces  were  allowed  among  the 
Jews ;  but  the  most  learned  think  that  this  was  an  usnffe  anterior  to 
the  law,  as  there  is  no  authority  for  such  a  separation  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  modem 
Jews  do  not  lightly  admit  of  divorce  ;  but  when  it  does  take  place,  it 
is  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  delays,  which  admit  of  large 
space  for  repentance.  When  granted,  the  wife  is  free  to  marry 
another  husband,  being  wholly  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
first.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  practice  was  not  approved  by 
Him,  whom  the  Pharisees  ^vished  to  entangle,  as  is  clearly  shewn  in 
the  11th  verse. 

Verse  12. — This  passage  gives  a  beautiful  and  convincing  proof 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  gi-eat  head  and  founder  of  Christianit}-,  the 
moral  duties,  moi-al  responsibility,  and  moral  dignity  of  the  two' sexes 
were  eqwil :  that  what  would  be  a  crime  in  the  wife,  would  be  equally 
so  in  the  husband,  and  vice  versa.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
amiable  as  well  as  distinguished  features  of  Christianity — as  contrasted 
with  all  other  systems  of  rehgion — that  it  makes  all  men  equal  rn  the  sight 
of  their  Creator ;  that  it  elevates  vwman  to  the  dignity  of  man ; 
and,  that  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  en- 
joyments and  duties,  they  were,  in  His  divine  mind,  placed  upon  a 
perfect  level.  By  the  Jewish  law,  the  husband  only  could  dissolve 
the  mai-riage,  the  wife  could  not,  howsoever  great  her  reason  for  desir- 
ing and  deserving  it ;  and,  indeed,  if  he  thought  fit  to  wi-ite  a  divorce, 
her  consent  was  not  even  necessary.  We  leai-n  from  Josephus,  how- 
ever, that  the  law  had  been  in  some  instances  disregarded  ;  among 
others,  Salome,  sister  of  Herod,  divorced  her  husband,  Costobarus ; 
Herodias,  also,  left  her  husband,  Philip,  and  was  married  to  his  own 
brother,  Antipas;  and  Josephus  himself,  mentions  that  his  own  wife 
having  quitted  him,  he  married  another  while  she  was  still  living.    The 
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Roman  women  were  allowed  to  divorce  their  husbands  by  law;  the 
Jewish  women,  in  the  instances  cited,  did  it  contrary  to  the  law.  But 
it  is  clear,  from  the  verse  commented  on,  that  divorces  were  not 
deemed  commendable  on  either  side  by  the  Saviour ;  and  considering 
marriage  a  divine  ordinance,  he  emphatically  says,  "  What,  therefore, 
God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

Verse  32. — The  expression  here  used,  as  to  •  the  way  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  :'  and  in  verse  46,  that  *  they  came  to  Jericho,'  proves  the 
locality  of  the  scene  of  this  chapter  to  have  been  where  we  have  laid 
it,  in  the  observations  on  the  1st  verse  :  namely,  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Judea. 


FIRST  LESSON  FOR  THE  EVENING  SERVICE— EXODUS,  c.  xxxiv. 

Verse2. — Mounts  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  seated  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
which  borders  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  or  northern 
part  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  visible  to  the  navigator  passing  up 
and  down  that  Gulph,  near  the  port  of  Tor;  they  present,  in  their 
gi'ey  and  lofty  summits,  objects  venerable  from  their  magnitude 
alone,  but  still  more  so,  from  the  associations  connected  with  the 
events  of  which  they  were  the  scene.  A  future  opportunity,  when 
more  space  is  at  command,  shall  be  taken,  to  give  a  fuller  description 
of  them. 

Verse  20. — The  redemption  and  consecration  of  the  first-born  son, 
is  chai-acteristic  of  the  feeling  still  prevailing  in  the  East,  where,  even 
in  the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  many  nations,  such  consecrations 
take  place.  Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  gives  an 
account  of  this  practice  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Tanguth :  and  De  Guignes,  the  French  historian  of  China,  in  his 
Journey  to  Pekin,  notices  the  same  observance,  as  quoted  by  Burder, 
to  whose  excellent  work  we  offer  this  early  and  sincere  tribute  of 
praise :  and  from  whose  ample  compilations  we  shall  draw  freely,  to 
eni'ich  our  own  stores  derived,  from  personal  research  and  investiga- 
tion, so  as  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  both. 

SECOND  LESSON  FOR  THE  EVENING  SERVICE.— 2  COR.  c.  vi. 

Verse  7. — The  equal  use  of  the  right  and  the  left  arm  was  taught 
to  the  wan-iors  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  as  fitting  them  the  better  to 
attack  and  defend  in  single  combat  of  war.  Asteropseus  in  Homer 
was  thus  accomplished  or  fortified  :  and  in  Judges  c.  xx.  v.  16,  men- 
tion is  made  of  '  seven  hundred  chosen  men,  who  could  use  the  left 
hand  [as  well  as  the  right],  every  one  of  whom  could  sling  stones  at 
an  hair's  breadth,  and  not  miss.'  Virgil,  too,  in  the  Eneid,  de- 
scribes the  arms  of  warriors,  which  were  canied  in  the  right  hand  and 
in  the  left :  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  by  the  armour  of 
righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left'  would,  in  allusion  to 
the  usage  from  which  the  figure  is  drawn — be  '  armed  at  all  points  : 
ready  to  resist  evil,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may  :  fortified  with 
power  to  combat  error,  and  maintain  truth,  by  those  weapons  of  con- 
viction, and  that  armour  of  i-ighteouness,  which,  covering  all  the  per- 
son, and  arming  each  hand  with  equal  force,  becomes  irresistible 
either  in  attack  or  defence.' 
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[This  Section  is  intended  for  the  publication  of  such  Communications  as 
may  be  addressed  to  us  by  Correspondents.  Of  these  we  shall  make  a 
selection,  giving  the  preference,  in  all  cases,  to  those  which  unite,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  brevity,  clearness,  utility,  and  public  interest ;  and,  as  far 
as  our  space  will  admit,  devoting  it  to  the  promulgation  of  sound  opinions 
and  valuable  facts.] 

INEQUALITY  AND  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION. 

In  all  civilized  states,  Taxes,  as  is  proved  by  historical  record,  sacred  and 
profane,  have  ever  been  levied  upon  the  people,  to  supply  the  necessary 
means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  such  states,  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large.  Free  countries,  however,  claimed  the  right  of 
taxing  themselves :  and,  for  this  purpose,  were  wont  to  select  those  men 
wthom  they  deemed  the  most  fit  to  represent  them  in  their  national  assem- 
blies ;  and  thus  all  taxes  were  supposed  to  be  just  and  necessary-,  as  being 
granted  by  the  people  themselves  in  the  persons  of  their  delegates. 

England  had  long  been  deemed  the  most  free  of  Free  Nations:  and  by 
her  national  institutions  she  was  so.  Trial  by  Jury,  Magna  Charta,  and 
the  BUI  of  Rights,  were  such  proofs  of  rational  freedom  as  none  of  her 
contemporaries  could  boast ;  until  power  and  cupidity  gradually  made  such 
extensive  inroads  upon  these,  supposed  irresistible,  safeguards  of  British 
liberty,  that,  at  length,  little  more  existed  of  them  than  the  mere  "  shadow 
of  a  name."  Industry  was  immoderately  taxed  by  the  erring  minister  of 
the  day,  to  bribe  hireling  majorities  to  support  his  power :  the  act  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  suspended,  that  bloody  examples  might  be  made  of  the  reck- 
less and  despairing ;  whilst,  in  the  House  of  what  was  called  the  People's 
Representatives,  a  minister  of  government  imblushingly  avowed  the  practice 
to  be  "  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day." 

The  Public  PREss,however,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  libel  which  hung 
in  terrorem  over  its  best  exertions  to  unmask  corruption,  was  nevertheless 
most  laudably  diflFusing  its  knowledge.  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  (passed  in  1791) 
had  constituted  Juries  sole  judges  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  fact,  in  these 
eases,  it  is  true  :  yet,  at  this  very  hour,  a  man  proceeding  against  another 
by  indictment,  in  a  case  of  what  is  called  libel,  is  sure  of  a  verdict,  although 
the  defendant  could  prove  by  a  thousand  witnesses  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
advanced. 

But  the  passing  ofthose  Bills,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Six 
Acts,"  gave  a  blow  to  political  venality  that  it  will  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
recover.  By  these  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  was  intended  to  be  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  an  avaricious 
and  despotic  oligarchy,  bent  on  extorting  even  the  last  pittance  of  penury. 
The  effect  of  these  odious  BUls  proved  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  they 
were  intended  to  enforce.  An  insulted  nation 'asserted  its  rights,  and  the 
press,  more  vehemently  than  ever,  proclaimed  its  wrongs.  Still,  inordinate 
and  oppressive  taxation  was  persisted  in  by  governments  whose  every  source 
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of  stiength  was  corrupt ;  soldiers  were  privily  stationed  around  the  metro- 
polis ;  when,  at  this  critical  juncture,  as  though  scared  at  the  result  of  its 
own  measures,  the  House  of  Commons,  by  one  vote,  forced  a  "  mad"  minis- 
try to  retire  from  office. 

Refoi-m,  it  was  now  seen,  was  inevitable ;  and  a  new  premier  accepted 
office  on  the  express  condition  of  introducing  it.  Nevertheless,  the  mea- 
sure proceeded  but  languidly,  until  London  and  other  important  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  gave  it  a  spur  by  some  hints  that  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
to  the  effect,  that  no  more  taxes  would  be  paid  until  the  Bill  should  be 
carried.  It  is  carried,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  far  government  may 
incline  to  effect  the  benefits  it  is  calculated  to  confer :  it  is  for  the  people 
now  to  watch  their  delegates,  and  to  beware  of  a  second  time  selecting  a 
member  who  once  fails  in  honestly  performing  his  duty. 

Meetings  are  every  where  taking  place  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
against  the  Assessed  Taxes — and  wherefore?  Oppressive  as  they  are,  are 
these  the  only  oppressive  taxes  with  which  they  have  to  contend  ?  WTiy, 
then,  not  at  once  insist  on  an  Equitable  Property  Tax,  which  would 
remove  the  manacle  from  the  hand  of  industry,  and  force  the  men  most 
largely  to  contribute  to  the  State  who  possess  the  most  ample  means  ?  The 
princely  mansions  of  aristocracy  are  not  rated  higher  than  the  premises  of 
an  ordinary  shopkeeper ;  while  he  whose  annual  revenue  is  a  million 
sterling,  pays  but  the  same  amount  for  any  other  taxable  commodity,  as 
the  labourer  whose  hand  produced  it.  Property — real,  bona  Jide  property — 
should  alone  be  taxed,  and  not  those  articles  of  consumption  which  press 
most  heavily  on  industry,  the  source  from  whence  it  spmng.  But,  instead 
of  this,  a  "  representation  of  property"  has  been  contended  for  by  its  pro- 
prietors, as  though  mere  "property"  could  be  represented  by  mind.  "  If," 
says  Franklin,  "  a  man  have  an  ass  worth  forty  dollars,  and  is  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  his  property,  should  the  ass  die  on  the  road,  to  which  does 
the  vote  belong — the  man  or  the  ass  ?"  Industry  alone  stamps  a  value  on 
every  species  of  property.  Its  energies  produce  alike  the  comforts  and  the 
luxuries  of  life.  By  these  the  land  is  made  fruitful,  and  the  lustre  given 
to  the  diamond  which  renders  it  attractive.  The  arm  of  productive  indus- 
tiy,  therefore,  should  be  free ;  nor  should  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant, 
whose  only  property  is  the  labour  of  their  hands,  be  taxed  at  all. 

An  Equitable  Property  Tax  is  by  some  persons  sought  to  be  as  deeply 
involved  in  mystery  as  they  have  affected  the  Com  Laws  to  be :  yet  the 
extreme  perplexity  of  both  these  questions  lies  in  one  nut-shell — and  this 
is  the  gist  of  it :  tliose  who  have  been  too  long  our  statute-makers  have,  in 
every  possible  way,  enacted  that  the  industry  of  the  country  should  be 
ground  down  to  a  skeleton,  while  they  themselves  should  enjoy  a  lasting 
cannibal-like  feast  of  his  flesh  ;  and  now,  finding  him  determined  to  rally 
and  to  assert  his  own  right  to  his  own  exertions,  his  despoilers  resolve  to  do 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  prevent  him  doing  "  what  he  pleases  with  his 
own." 

What  just  objection  can  there  be  urged  that  a  man  who  derives  most 
from  a  nation's  wealth,  and  who  partakes  in  all  the  advantages  derivable 
from  its  institutions,  should  not  pay  towards  burdens  in  proportion  to  his 
means  compared  with  those  of  his  fellows  .■'  To  this  it  must  come  ;  and 
the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better. 

L.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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EVILS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS. 

It  is  Raid,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  Europe  would  now  have  been  at  war  if 
Russia  could  have  obtained  the  loan  which  she  lately  attempted  to  nego- 
ciate  here.  Is  it  not,  then,  of  vital  importance  that  no  man,  or  men,  shall 
in  future  be  allowed  to  negociate  a  foreign  loan  in  this  country,  without 
first  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament?  A  road  cannot  be  passed  through  a 
poor  man's  field  without  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  yet,  twenty  millions  at  a 
time  of  the  public  money  can  be  worse  than  wasted,  whenever  a  few  loan- 
jobbers — who  take  care  not  to  risk  a  penny  of  the  amount — think  proper ! 
Such  a  law,  the  enemies  of  free  trade  might  say,  would  be  another  infringe- 
ment on  the  freedom  of  trade  in  money !  and,  if  the  money  were  furnished 
by  the  contractors,  and  not  by  their  victims,  there  would  be  plausibility  in 
the  objection,  but  nothing  more.  Why  ?  Because  every  Act  of  Parliament 
controls  the  will  of  some  party  or  other,  and  ought  to  do  so,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  BVT  SOT  OTOE&vrisE. 

E.  S. 

OUGHT  MAGISTRATES  TO  BE  CORONERS? 

Bv  the  law  of  England,  a  practising  attorney  cannot  be  a  magistrate.  By 
the  law  of  England,  a  coroner  is  a  magistrate.  Then,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, an  attorney  cannot  be  a  coroner.  Yet,  about  an  hour  before  the  late 
tragedy  at  Sheffield,  the  Riot  Act  was  read  by  a  practising  attorney,  acting 
as  a  coroner,  and  therefore  as  a  magistrate.  Then,  in  point  of  law,  the 
RIOT  ACT  WAS  NOT  READ  AT  ALL  on  that  horriblc  occasiou.  Now,  if  the 
people  are  still  liable  to  be  destroyed,  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  by  the 
powers  that  be,  let  them,  at  least,  perish  with  all  legal  formality. 

The  Coroner's  Court,  I  find,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  Grand  Jurj- ;  and, 
indeed,  the  origin  and  source  of  grand  juries.  Unfortunately,  grand  juries, 
whenever  "  the  powers  that  be"  are  implicated,  or  it  is  w  ished  to  spare  a  cri- 
minal, or  sacrifice  an  honest  man,  can  set  aside  the  trial  by  jury, by  appoint- 
ing a  jurj-  of  twenty-three,  of  whom  twelve  can  decide.  Here  we  unlock 
one  of  the  bloody  mysteries  of  Ireland.  Need  we  wonder  that  official  mur- 
derers in  Ireland  are  never  brought  to  justice?  The  trial  by  jurj'  is  sus- 
pended in  their  favour.  Pack,  in  Ireland,  a  jury  of  twenty-tliree,  of  whom 
twelve  can  decide,  and  what  policeman  may  not  safely  shoot  a  Catholic? 
or,  in  England,  and  what  lawyer-magistrate,  or  magisterial  parson,  may  not 
amuse  himself  with  a  little  military  sniping,  as  the  Tory  phrase  is  in  India. 

I  am  told  that  one  in  three  of  the  comuutments  by  coroners  for  trial  at 
the  assizes,  are  thrown  out  by  the  grand  juries.  Here,  then,  we  imlock  au 
English  mysten.!  Why  are  the  vacant  coronerships  almost  universally 
contested  by  attorneys,  to  whom  the  paltry  fees  of  the  hideous  office  cannot 
be  an  object  ?  It  will  go  hard  with  an  attorney-coroner,  if  out  of  the  causes 
that  come  before  him  in  a  year,  he  does  not  send  for  capital  trial  half-a-dozen 
guiltless  men !  Conceive  then,  if  yon  can,  the  horrors  of  imdesened  impri- 
sonment/or  ffJony  .'  the  fatal  loss  of  character  after  discharge,  though  inno- 
cent !  the  facility  of  implicating  supposed  accessories,  against  whom  there 
appears  scarcely  the  shadow  of  endence !  the  expences  of  witnesses,  Ace. ! 
and  all  the  nameless  accompaniments ! 

I  know  a  peison  who  was  lately  on  a  coroner's  jury,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  All  went  well  at  first,  except  that  he  could  not  understand  why 
the  coroner  again  and  again  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury  that 
they  could  not  try  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner ;  and  that  they  did  not  need, 
unless  they  chose,  to  examine  a  single  witness  on  that  point.  But  when 
the  witnesses  for  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  came  to  be  examined — ^for 
the  juror  insisted  upon  hearing  them — the  coroner,  at  once,  threw  off  the 
judge,  and  became  a  partisan  against  the  prisoner,  gjrossly  insulting  those 
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witnesses,  and  perverting  their  testimony.  The  novelty  of  the  situation — 
the  astonishment  of  the  juror  at  the  intemperance  of  the  coroner — and  the 
depressing  effect  produced  on  that  juror's  mind,  by  the  inspection  of  the 
victim  (a  woman),  and  afterwards  of  the  prisoner  (her  husband),  prevented 
him  from  attempting  more  than  the  obtaining  of  fair-play  for  the  witnesses. 
But  he  afterwards  found  that  his  examination  of  evidence  for  the  prisoner's 
insanity  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  all  such  evidence  being  laid  before 
the  judge  at  York,  who,  in  the  absence  of  it,  might  conclude  that  none 
could  be  offered  !  Now,  suppose  the  insane  party  to  be  utterly  friendless, 
and  you  have  another  crime,  a  judicial  one !  Then,  I  say,  let  us  have  the 
laws  of  England  enforced,  which  declares  that  attorneys  cannot  be  magis- 
trates. 

Brutus. 


Sir, — With  a  desire  which  will,  I  hope,  become  common,  of  contributing 
to  your  laudable  purpose  of  discreetly  mingling  utile  dulce,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  you  the  notice  of  a  passage  in  a  celebrated  author,  by  which  I  have 
been  often  amused.  Whether  his  theory  of  a  British  Parliament  shall  have, 
at  length,  a  practical  application,  the  commencing  session  may  be  expected 
to  discover. 

Voltaire,  in  the  first  canto  of  La  Henriade,  has  taken  a  liberty  with  his- 
torical fact,  by  introducing  a  visit  from  Henry  IV.  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
His  first  edition  was  in  1723.  In  the  second,  published  by  subscription 
during  his  residence  in  London,  in  1726,  he  has  added  the  following  lines, 
evidently  in  compliment  to  the  country  where  he  was  protected  from  the 
persecution  of  the  French  court;  and,  as  appeared  by  a  list  of  subscribers, 
had  been  liberally  patronised. 

Londre,  jadis  barbare,  est  le  centre  des  arts, 

Le  magazin  du  monde,  et  le  temple  de  Mars. 

Aux  murs  de  Westminster  on  voit  paraitre  ensemble 

Trois  pouvoirs  etonnes  du  noeud  qui  les  rassemble, 

Les  deputes  du  peuple,  et  les  grands,  et  le  roi, 

Divises  d'interet,  reunis  par  la  loi ; 

Tous  trois,  membres  sacrees  de  ce  corps  invincible, 

Dangereux  k  ]ui-m^me,  k  ses  voisins  terrible. 

The  corrupt  influence  of  les  grands  et  le  roi  among  les  diputh  du  peuple, 
is  well  known  to  have  existed  in  1726  as  really  as  in  1832.  Whether  the 
transactions  of  1833  may  serve  to  "  abate  the  nuisance,"  a  few  weeks  will 
probably  decide.  In  the  mean  time,  before  I  lay  aside  Voltaire,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  quote,  and  to  present  to  your  acceptance,  in  my  best  English,  the 
lines  which  immediately  follow  the  above,  and  which  are  worth  all  the 
panegyric  on  the  trois  pouvoirs. 

Heureux  lorsque  le  peuple,  instruit  dans  son  devoir, 
Respecte,  autant  qu'il  doit,  le  souverain  pouvoir! 
Plus  heureux,  lorsqu'un  roi,  doux,  juste  et  politique, 
Respecte,  autant  qu'il  doit,  la  liberie  publique ! 

Happy  the  people,  to  their  duties  true. 
Who  pay  the  sovereign  power  allegiance  due  : 
Happier,  if  just,  wise,  good,  a  king  declare 
The  public  liberty,  his  sovereign  care. 

O  for  a  Pythagorean  transmigration,  that  William  IV.  might  start  up  an 
Alfred !     But  the  age  of  miracles  has  long  departed. 

CiVIS  RUSTICUS. 
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[This  Section,  which  wUl  generally  be  made  the  closing  portion  of  each 
Number  of  The  Review,  is  intended  to  include  whatever  appears  to  the 
Editor  most  calculated  to  delight  and  infonn,  to  combine  the  instructive 
with  the  agreeable,  and  the  true  with  the  beautiful.  Though  compiled  at 
present  from  the  readings  of  his  own  family  circle  only,  he  will  be  happy 
to  receive,  from  any  quarter,  the  contributions  of  others,  who,  whenever 
they  may  meet,  in  the  course  of  their  general  reading,  with  that  which 
they  deem  peculiarly  worthy  of  seleetion  and  preservation,  will  find  in 
these  pages  an  Album,  to  which  such  selections  may  be  easily  transferred, 
and  where,  instead  of  remaining  exclusively  in  their  own  manuscript 
volumes,  they  will,  through  this  Work,  find  their  way  to  a  thousand 
drawing-room  tables,  and  give  pleasure  to  a  correspondingly  extensive 
circle  of  readers.] 


TRUE    KINGLY   AMBITION. 

If  kings  would  only  determine  not  to  extend  their  dominions,  until  they 
had  filled  them  with  happiness,  they  would  find  the  smallest  territories  too 
large,  but  the  longest  life  too  short,  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  so 
grand  and  so  noble  an  ambition. — Lacon. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF   PATIENCE. 

He  who  can  wait  for  what  he  desires,  takes  the  course  not  to  be  exceed- 
ingly grieved  if  he  fails  of  it.  He,  on  the  contrary,  who  labours  after  a 
thing  too  impatiently,  thinks  the  success,  when  it  comes,  is  not  a  recom- 
pense equal  to  all  the  pains  he  has  been  at  about  it. — La  Bruyere. 

DURATION    OF    IMPRESSIONS. 

Light  sentiments  last  long ;  nothing  breaks,  because  nothing  binds  them ; 
they  follow  the  current  of  circumstances.  The  profound  affections  irrevo- 
cably destroy  one  another,  and  leave  only  a  painful  wound  in  their  place. 
— Wieland. 

SOURCE   OF  sympathy. 

There  is  a  first  model  of  beauty  and  agreeableness,  which  consists  in  a 
certain  relation  between  our  own  nature  and  the  thing  with  which  we  are 
aflFected.  Whatever  is  formed  on  this  model,  interests  and  delights  us; 
whatever  differs  from  it,  is  always  displeasing. — Pascal. 

INDIVIDUAL   HUMILITY. 

Whoever  shall  represent  to  his  fancy,  as  in  a  picture,  that  great  image  of 
our  mother  nature,  pourtrayed  in  her  full  majesty  and  lustre,  whoever  in 
her  face  shall  read  so  general  and  so  constant  a  variety,  whoever  shall 
observe  himself  in  that  figure,  and  not  himself  but  a  whole  kingdom,  no 
bigger  than  the  least  touch  of  a  pencil,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
man  alone  is  able  to  value  things  according  to  their  true  estimate  and 
grandeur. — Montaigne. 
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KEADINESS   FOR    DEATH. 

There  is  nothing  more  certaine  than  death ;  nothing  more  uncertaine  than 
the  time  of  dying.  I  will  therefore  be  prepared  for  that  at  all  times, 
which  may  come  at  any  time — must  come  at  one  time  or  another.  I  shall 
not  hasten  my  death  by  being  still  ready,  but  sweeten  it.  It  makes  me  not 
die  the  sooner,  but  the  better. —  Wai-wick^s  Spare  Minutes. 

true  sources  of  kingly  strength. 

They  say,  that  the  goodliest  cedars,  which  grow  on  the  high  mountain  of 
Libanus,  thrust  their  roots  between  the  clifts  of  hard  rocks,  the  better  to 
bear  themselves  against  the  strong  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature  hath 
insUTicted  those  kings  of  trees,  so  hath  reason  taught  the  kings  of  men  to  root 
themselves  in  the  hardy  hearts  of  their  faithful  subjects.  And  as  those  kings 
of  trees  have  large  tops,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  large  crowns,  whereof  as 
the  first  would  soon  be  broken  from  their  bodies,  were  they  not  underborrie 
by  many  branches,  so  would  the  other  easily  totter,  were  they  not  fastened 
on  their  heads  with  the  strong  chains  of  civil  justice  and  martial  discipline. 
— Remains  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

worldly  emulation  and  christian  ambition. 

Emulation  has  been  termed  a  spur  to  virtue,  and  assumes  to  be  a  spur  of 
gold.  But  it  is  a  spur  composed  of  baser  materials,  and  if  tried  in  the' 
furnace,  will  be  found  to  want  that  fixedness  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
gold.  He  that  pursues  virtue,  only  to  surpass  others,  is  not  far  from 
wishing  others  less  forward  than  himself;  and  he  that  rejoices  too  much 
at  his  own  perfections,  will  be  too  little  grieved  at  the  defects  of  other  men. 
We  might  also  insist  upon  this,  that  true  virtue,  although  the  most  humble 
of  all  things,  is  the  most  progressive ;  it  must  persevere  to  the  end.  But, 
as  Alexander  scorned  the  Olympic  games,  because  there  were  no  kings  to 
contend  with,  so  he  that  starts  only  to  outstrip  others,  will  suspend  his 
exertions  when  that  is  attained;  and  self-love  will,  in  many  cases,  incline 
him  to  stoop  for  the  prize,  even  before  he  has  obtained  the  victory.  But 
the  views  of  the  Christian  are  more  extensive,  and  more  enduring;  his 
ambition  is,  not  to  conquer  others,  but  himself,  and  he  unbuckles  his 
annour  only  for  his  shroud. — Lacon. 

nature  of  time. 

If  time  be  no  more  than  the  succession  of  ideas  and  actions,  however  these 
may  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  time  will  be  just  the  same ;  that  is,  neither 
longer  nor  shorter,  provided  the  same  ideas  and  actions  succeed  one 
another,  as  far,  I  mean,  as  it  relates  to  beings  so  thinking  and  so  acting. 
For  instance,  were  the  earth  and  all  the  celestial  bodies  to  perform  the 
same  revolutions  in  one  day  which  they  now  perform  in  a  whole  year,  and 
were  all  the  ideas,  actions,  and  lives  of  mankind  hastened  on  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  period  of  our  lives  would  not  be  in  the  least  shortened ;  but 
that  day  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  present  year :  if  in  the  space  of 
seventy  or  eighty  of  these  days  a  man  was  born,  educated,  and  grown  u|), 
had  exercised  a  profession,  had  seen  his  children  come  to  maturity,  his 
grand-children  succeed  them,  and,  during  this  period,  had  had  all  his  ideas 
and  actions,  all  his  enjoyments  and  sufferings,  accelerated  in  the  same 
proportion,  he  would  not  only  seem  to  himself  and  to  all  who  lived  in  the 
same  state  with  him,  and  measured  time  by  the  same  standard,  to  have 
lived  so  long,  but  actually  and  in  fact  would  have  lived  as  long  as  one 
who  resides  on  this  globe  as  great  a  number  of  our  present  years. — Soame 
Jenyns. 
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SOCRCES    OF   TRUE    ENJOYMENT. 

How  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the  necessities  of  nature  !  And  in  a  yiew 
to  pleasure,  what  comparison  between  the  unhought  satisfaction  of  conrer- 
sation,  society,  study,  even  health  and  the  common  beauties  of  nature,  but, 
above  all,  the  peaceful  reflection  on  one's  own  conduct ;  what  comparison, 
I  say,  between  those  and  the  feverish  empty  amusements  of  luxury  and 
expence?  These  natural  pleasures,  indeed,  are  really  without  price, 
both  because  they  are  below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it  in 
their  enjoyment. — Hume. 

CHARACTER  OF  AN  ANTIQUARY. 

An  antiquary  is  one  that  has  his  being  in  this  age,  but  his  life  and  conver- 
sation is  in  the  days  of  old.  He  despises  the  present  age  as  an  innovation, 
and  slights  the  future ;  but  has  a  great  value  for  that  which  is  past  and 
gone,  like  the  madman  that  fell  in  love  with  Cleopatra.  All  his 
curiosities  taie  place  of  one  another  according  to  their  seniority ;  and  he 
values  them  not  by  their  abilities,  but  their  standing.  He  has  a  gpreat 
veneration  for  words  that  are  stricken  in  years,  and  are  grown  so  aged  that 
they  have  outlived  their  employments.  These  he  uses  with  a  respect 
agreeable  to  their  antiquity,  and  the  good  services  they  have  done.  He  is 
a  great  time-sener — but  it  is  of  time  out  of  mind — to  which  he  conforms 
exactly,  but  is  wholly  retired  from  the  present.  His  days  were  spent  and 
gone  long  before  he  came  into  the  world ;  and  since,  his  only  business  is  to 
collect  what  he  can  out  of  the  ruins  of  them.  He  has  so  strong  a  natural 
aflection  to  any  thing  that  is  old,  that  he  may  truly  say  to  dust  and  worms, 
"  you  are  my  father,"  and  to  rottenness,  "  tliou  art  my  mother."  He  has 
no  providence  nor  foresight ;  for  all  his  contemplations  look  backward  upon 
the  days  of  old,  and  his  brains  are  turned  with  them,  as  if  he  walked  back- 
wards. He  values  things  wrongfully  upon  their  antiquity,  forgetting  that 
the  most  modem  are  really  the  most  ancient  of  all  things  in  the  world, 
like  those  that  reckon  their  pounds  before  their  shillings  and  pence,  of 
which  they  are  made  up.  He  esteems  no  customs  but  such  as  have  out- 
lived themselves,  and  are  long  since  out  of  use ;  as  the  Catholics  allow  of 
no  saints,  but  such  as  are  dead,  and  the  fanatics,  in  opposition,  of  none 
but  the  living. — Butler's  Characters. 

ANALOGY    OF    THINGS    MATERIAL    AND    INTELLECTUAL. 

In  the  material  world,  we  see  all  disorders  cured  by  their  own  excesses; 
a  sultry  calm  fails  not  to  produce  a  storm,  which  "dissipates  the  noxious 
vapours,  and  restores  a  purer  air :  the  fiercest  tempest,  exhausted  by  its 
own  violence,  at  length  subsides ;  and  an  intense  sunshine,  whilst  it 
parches  up  the  thirsty  earth,  exhales  clouds,  which  quickly  water  it  with 
refreshing  showers.  Just  so,  in  the  moral  world,  all  our  passions  and  vices 
defeat  themselves ;  excessive  rage  renders  men  impotent  to  execute  the 
mischiefs  which  they  threaten ;  repeated  treacheries  make  them  unable  to 
deceive,  because  none  will  trust  them  ;  and  extreme  profligacy,  by  the 
diseases  which  it  occasions, destroys  their  appetites,  and  works  an  unwilling 
reformation.  As  in  the  natural  world,  the  elements  are  restrained  in  their 
most  destructive  effects,  by  their  mutual  opposition ;  so  in  the  moral,  are  the 
vices  of  mankind  prevented  from  being  totally  subversive  of  society,  by 
their  continually  counteracting  each  other  ;  profusion  restores  to  the  public 
the  wealth  which  avarice  has  detained  from  it  for  a  time  ;  envy  clips  the 
towering  wings  of  ambition  ;  and  even  revenge,  by  its  terrors,  prevents 
many  injuries  and  oppressions:  the  treachery  of  the  thief  discovers  his 
accomplices;  the  perfidy  of  the  prostitute  brings  the  highwayman  to 
justice;  and  the  villainy  of  the  assas.sin  puts  an  end  to  the  cruelty  of  a 
tyrant. — Soame  Jenyns. 
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NIGHT. 


Each  river,  every  hill, 
Sent  up  their  vapours  to  attend  her  will. 
These  pitchy  curtaines  drew  'twixt  earth  and  heaven. 
And  as  >i  ight's  chariot  through  the  ayre  was  driven, 
Clamour  grew  dumb,  unheard  was  shepherd's  song. 
And  silence  girt  the  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talked  to  the  echoj  satyres  broke  their  dance, 
And  all  the  upper  world  lay  in  a  trance. 
Onely  the  curled  streams  soft  chidings  keptj 
And  little  gales  that  from  the  greene  leafe  swept 
Dry  Summer's  dust,  in  fearfull  whisp' rings  stir'd 
As  loath  to  waken  any  singing  bird. 

William  Browne' t  Pastorals. 


MORNING. 


The  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  morn  of  May, 

Round  old  Ravenna's  clear  shewn  towers  and  bay : 

A  morn,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen. 

Last  of  the  Spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green ; 

For  a  warm  eve  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 

Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light. 

And  there's  a  ci-ystal  clearness  all  about : 

The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out : 

A  balmy  briskness  comes  upon  the  breeze ; 

The  smoke  goes  dancing  from  the  cottage  trees  ; 

And  when  you  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coil 

Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil ; 

And  all  the  scene,  in  short — sky,  earth,  and  sea, 

Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out  openly. 

'Tis  Nature  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  springing ; 

The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing, 

Dashing  with  freaks,  and  snatches  up  and  down. 

Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the  town  : 

While  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 

Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen, 

And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 

Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattery  light. 

Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wished-for  day. 

And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay. 


Story  of  Rimini, 


0.  Richards,  Piintor,  100,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Crojs. 
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THE  PARLIAMENTARY  REVIEWER. 

Thursday,  February  7. 

Reserving,  for  its  proper  place,  the  Record  of  the  Business  of  the 
House,  such  as  the  Presentation  of  Petitions,  Introduction  of  BUti, 
Notices  of  Motions,  &c.,  we  proceed  with  our  Review  of  the  Debates, 
from  the  point  to  which  we  had  brought  it  in  our  last. 

Mr.  Hume,  who  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  the 
preceding  evening,  opened  the  debate  on  the  Address.  His  speech, 
comprehended  so  many  topics,  that  it  will  occupy  some  space  merely 
to  enumerate  them.  He  objected  to  tlie  meagi'eness  of  the  Kings 
Speech,  as  not  touching  on  many  topics  which  ought  to  have  been 
introduced  ;  more  especially  as  the  people  looked  with  anxious  hope 
towards  the  fii-st  measures  of  a  Refonncd  Parliament.  The  reduction 
of  expendituie,  and  the  abatement  of  taxation,  ought  to  have  beea 
promised  ;  but  this  was  altogether  omitted.  The  dissensions  in  Por- 
tugal were  of  little  importance  to  England ;  and  for  Belgium  we  had 
ah'eady  incurred,  in  our  fleets,  an  expense  of  more  than  a  million  per 
annum.  He  recommended  close  alliance  with  France,  but  advised 
an  avoidance  of  all  reliance  on  the  other  continental  powei-s.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Hume  contended  that  its  union  with  the 
state  was  an  evil ;  and  that  religion  was  injured,  rather  than  benefitted, 
by  their  connection.  As  to  Ireland,  he  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  rf 
the  Union,  believing  it  to  be  fraught  with  evil ;  but  he  contended  that 
it  ought  to  be  made  a  real  union ,  by  redress  of  grievances,  and  by  puri- 
fying the  administiation  of  justice. 

]^Ir.  Fergusson,  ^Major  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Tan- 
CRED  spoke  in  succession,  and  were  followed  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  who 
made  a  much  move  appropriate  speech  than  he  did  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Speaker.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  abstract  of  it;, 
and  it  would  occupy  many  pages  to  give  the  whole.  It  alluded  to 
much  that  had  been  said  by  preceding  speakers.  Its  principal  feature 
was,  however,  the  recapitulation  of  the  reasons  given  by  America  fiflc 
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rebelling  against  England,  and  shewing  them  to  be  such  as  Ireland 
might  fairly  use  as  reasons  for  following  the  example.  He,  however, 
did  not  advise  the  Irish  to  rebel,  though  he  thought  the  grievances 
in  each  case  resembled  each  other  very  strongly.  We  give  the  last 
sentence  of  his  speech,  which  was  characteristic,  forcible,  and  far 
more  condensed  than  anything  that  had  been  said  before. 

"  As  to  the  Church  of  Irelaml,  he  would  begin  by  abrogating,  nullifying,  and 
abolishing,  the  hierarchy  in  that  country.  He  hoped  the  House  understood  him. 
(Laughter.)  This  course  is  now  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safetj-^,  stability, 
and  honour  of  the  Empire.  This  much  he  was  bound  to  say  as  a  loyal  subject^ 
To  uphold  this  Church  we  contracted  our  insupportable  debt;  to  uphold  this 
Church  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed ;  to  uphold  this  Church  we  entered  into  a 
French  war;  to  uphold  this  Church  one  king  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  ano- 
ther was  banished  from  his  throne.  What  next  would  be  done  to  uphold  the 
same  Church  he  left  honourable  members  to  guess." 

Mr.  Finn  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  question  of  the~ 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  said  there  were  now  forty  or  fifty  decided 
repealers  in  the  House,  and  twenty  or  thirty  conditional  ones,  who 
would  soon  join  the  former,  if  ministers  did  not  do  justice  to  Ireland. 

Lord  Ebuington  followed ;  and  from  among  much  that  he  said, 
which  was  irrelevant,  or  merely  a  repetition  of  what  some  others  had 
said  before,  we  select  the  following  passage  as  being  important  as 
well  as  new  : — 

"  When  gentlemen  talked' of  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  he  must  say  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  a  very  great  portion  of  those  grievances  arose  from  sources 
over  which  the  legislature  had  no  control.  Could  any  legal  remedies  be  invented 
to  prevent — he  would  not  say  English  proprietors  of  land  in  Ireland,  but  Irish 
proprietors,  from  absenting  themselves  from  their  domains?  V.'as  it  in  the 
power  of  legislation  to  compel  men  to  reside  upon  their  estates,  or  to  expend 
money  upon  their  improvement?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  want  of  such  an  expenditure 
of  capital  was  the  great  evil  of  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  When  there  was  so  great  a 
competition  for  land  as  existed  in  Ireland,  was  there  any  code  of  law,  save  that 
fanciful  code  of  law  proposed  by  Dr.  .M'Niven,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
America,  which  could  save;  that  country  from  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  a  i>ea- 
santry  of  paupers?  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  eulogj-  which  an  honourable 
member  had  passed  upon  that  individual ;  but,  leaving  the  justice  of  it  out  of  the 
question,  all  that  he  meant  now  to  say  of  Dr.  M'Niven  was,  that  he  had  proposed 
to  fix  a  maximum  of  rent  in  Ireland.  Now,  if  the  amount  of  rent  could  be  limited 
by  legislation,  which  he  was  afraid  it  could  not,  then  might  the  condition  of  the 
poor  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland  be  materially  ameliorated  ;  but  as  long  as  the 
demand  for  land  continued,  so  long  would  high  rents  exist,  and  the  erjls  of  Ireland 
be  as  great  as  they  were  now." 

Now  these  are  great  questions,  and  should  be  answered.  Let  us 
briefly  do  so.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  Legislature  could  not  compel 
Irish  landlords  to  live  on  their  estates,  but  it  could  compel  a  retention 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  income  of  those  estates  in  the  shape  of  a 
property  tax,  to  compensate  for  their  non-residence,  and  with  such 
retained  portion  form  a  fund  for  the  employ  of  the  surplus  labour, 
and  the  support  of  the  helpless  poor  of  the  country.  The  Legislature 
could  do  this  ;  and  absenteeism  would  then  almost  cease  to  be  an  evil. 
Tlie  proposition  of  Dr.  M'Niven,  for  fixing  a  maximum  on  the  rent 
of  land,  is  called  "  fanciful,"  a  very  inappropriate  epithet ;  but  most 
probably  it  was  meant  to  imply  either  "  impracticaole"  or  "  unjust." 
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Now  it  is  at  least  as  practicable  as  a  limitation  to  the  interest  of  mo- 
nev,  ^\hich  has  been  the  law  of  England  for  a  long  period,  without 
sufficient  reason,  as  money  is  a  commodity  that  fluctuates  in  quan- 
tity, and  increased  and  diminished  by  circumstances,  which  render  it  a 
fair  object  of  increased  and  decreased  price.  But  no  man  can  bring 
more  land  into  the  Irish  market ;  no  man  can  raise  increased  supplies 
of  acres  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  he  can  gold  and  silver ; 
nor  can  he  increase  the  quantity  by  manufactm-e,  as  goods  can  be  pro- 
duced by  machinery.  Therefore,  there  being  absolute  and  positive 
limits  to  the  supply  of  land,  while  the  demand  may,  by  increased  po- 
pulation, be  continually  increasing,  it  would  be  strictly  just  to  limit 
the  landlord's  share  to  a  certain  jjortion,  and  no  more  :  say  a  twelfth, 
or  a  tenth,  or  an  eighth  (for  the  proportion  might  vary  without  aflfect- 
ing  the  principle),  so  that  the  only  variation  of  value  received  as  rent, 
would  be  dependent  on  the  degrees  of  fertility,  and  eligibiUty  of  situa- 
tion, with  relation  to  conveyance,  and  markets.  On  shipboard,  where 
the  quantity  of  provisions  and  water  fall  short,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
tracted length  of  the  voyage,  a  careful  examination  is  made  into  the 
quantity  of  each  remaining,  and  the  number  of  consumers  among 
whom  it  is  to  be  divided  ;  and  if  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  supplied 
to  each  is  deemed  necessarj-,  the  captain  and  the  officers  are  obHged 
to  put  up  with  a  diminished  supply  as  well  as  tiie  men ;  and  it  would 
be  deemed  selfish,  cowardly,  and  scandalous,  if  they  did  not  do  so. 
Why  then,  should  not  landlords,  English  as  well  as  Irish,  be  com- 
pelled to  be  content  with  a  smaller  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
(for  that  in  reality  is  rent)  when  the  number  of  other  sharers  to  be 
fed  with  it  is  increased  (for  that  in  reality  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
quantity  of  provisions  being  decreased),  the  relative  proportions  being 
in  each  case  the  thing  to  be  observed.  If  they  would  not  consent  to 
make  this  reasonable  sacrifice  of  their  share  of  this  world's  goods,  to 
feed,  and  clothe,  and  shelter  their  fellow-creatures,  then  are  they  un- 
worthy to  continue  members  of  a  civilized  community,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  forced  to  suiTcnder  their  surplus  wealth  'the  better.  We 
beg  to  refer  Lord  Ebrington  and  our  readers  generally  to  the  pam- 
phlet written  by  a  manufacturer  of  Sheffield,  on  the" Wrongs  and 
Reniedies  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  respect  to  high  rents  especially, 
which  we  have  reviewed  under  the  head  of  the  "  Ldterary  Expositor" 
in  our  present  number,  where  they  will  find  abundant  matter  for 
reflection. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  most  skilful  and  eloquent  speech,  whict 
ranged  over  so  wide  a  surface  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  himself  to 
abridge  it,  and  yet  we  cannot  give  it  at  length.  He  deprecated  any 
violation  of  Church  Propert}-,  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  but  he 
would  support  any  improvement  in  both  establishments.  He  con- 
tended against  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  but  he  approved  of  the 
grantmg  new  powers  to  INIinisters  to  restore  public  tranqnillitj-.  So 
far  he  would  support  them  ;  and  that  without  any  desire  to  join  then: 
ranks,  or  any  feeling  of  increased  confidence  in  their  views.  On  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  he  denoimced  their  conduct,  as  equally 
unjust  towards  Miguel  in  Portugal,  and  onr  ancient  allv  in  Holland. 

'  i2 
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He  saw  on  all  sides  proofs  of  the  decline  of  party,  and  the  increase  of 
Members  who  belonged  to  none,  except  the  party  of  the  country.  He 
was  afraid  they  would  do  much  harm  by  an  impatience  to  unsettle 
existing  institutions,  and  a  reckless  desire  of  change ;  but  the  law  hav- 
ing framed  the  Parliament  on  its  present  constitution,  he,  as  one  of  its 
independent  members,  would  attach  himself  to  no  party,  but  vote  for 
or  against  the  ministers,  just  as  he  approved  or  disapproved  the  mea- 
sures they  might  introduce.  His  speech  lasted  two  hours,  and  yet 
every  portion  of  it  was  more  to  the  purpose  of  the  debate,  than  many 
of  those  which  occupied  only  ten  minutes.  As  a  piece  of  senatorial 
oratory,  it  was  decidedly  the  best  speech  yet  delivered  during  the  whole 
of  the  debate.  Its  skilful  anatomizing  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  proposition, 
was  quite  a  master-piece  of  interrogatory  and  sarcasm  ;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  very  few  speeches  we  have  heard  in  our  lives — Mr.  Canning  was 
the  only  other  person  of  whom  we  remember  the  same  thing — where, 
though  not  agi-eeing  with  the  views  of  the  speaker,  it  was  impossible  to 
withhold  admiration  of  his  complete  mastery  over  his  auditory,  and 
consummate  exhibition  of  skill  and  power. 

Nothing  was  heard  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conclusion,  and  on  the 
motion  for  adjourning  the  debate,  there  were  only  65  for  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  301  against  it :  while  the  voters  for  the  adjournment  in- 
cluded men  of  all  parties, — Lord  Althorp,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  being  see'n  siding  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Cobbett :  so  that  from  these  divisions,  no  estimate  whatever  can  be 
formed  of  the  strength  of  parties  ;  and  therefore  Ave  omit  them,  until 
some  great  public  question  comes  on,  which  shall  really  shew  who  ai'e 
with,  and  who  against  the  Ministry,  on  the  question  on  which  they 
may  divide.     The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  one  oclock. 

Friday,  February  8. 

The  debate  of  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  the  Address,  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Ruthven,  who  began  by  assuring  the  House  that  he 
would  not  detain  it  long ;  that  he  should  not  have  risen  at  all,  but  that 
he  was  bound  in  duty,  to  those  who  sent  him  there,  to  express  his 
sentiments,  "  because  he  could  add  very  little,  {f  any  thing,  to  what 
had  been  already  said  by  several  of  the  members  for  Ireland,  and 
more  especially  by  his  honourable  colleague,  the  member  for  Dublin." 
As  this  is  the  language  with  which  many  of  the  longest  speeches  deli- 
vered in  the  House  on  the  Address  have  been  prefjiced,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  the  practice,  and  its  inconvenience,  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
business.  If  a  man  has  confessedly  nothing  new  to  say,  nothing  more 
to  add  to  what  has  gone  before,  why  should  he  occupy  valuable  time 
by  mere  repetition  ?  His  vote  is  quite  sulBcient  to  mark  his  concur- 
rence with  views  that  have  been  already  expressed,  and  meet  his  appro- 
bation ;  or  if  he  must  speak,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  constituents  that 
he  is  in  the  House,  and  doing  his  duty,  it  would  be  quite  enough  to 
say — "  I  concur  with  all  that  the  honourable  member  for  Dublin  has 
stated,  and  therefoie  I  vote  for  his  amendment."  But  what  is  tlie 
reason  alleged  for  speaking  at  all,  when  avowedly  there  is  nothing  to 
say  ?     It  is  this — "  a  duty  owing  to  those  who  send  the  member  to 
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Parliament." — Now  we  contend  that  constituents  must  be  most  un- 
reasonable if  they  expect  their  representative  to  apeak  on  every  ques- 
tion brought  before  the  House.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  any  one  member 
so  to  do,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  all :  and  let  the  reader  imagine  what 
would  be  the  progi^ess  of  the  public  business,  if  every  member  acting 
under  this  impression  of  his  duty,  weie  to  insist  upon  being  heard, 
because  his  constituents  expected  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on 
every  occasion.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  supposing  the  House 
to  sit  from  noon  to  midnight  every  day,  and  each  member  only  to 
occupy  five  minutes  in  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  only  twelve  persons 
could  be  heard  in  the  hour,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  in  the  day; 
and  taking  into  account  the  occasional  inteiTuptions,  the  observance 
of  forms,  the  presenting  of  petitions,  moving  for  retunis,  &c.  no  single 
matter,  on  which  any  difference  of  opinion  at  all  existed,  could  be  dis- 
posed of  in  less  than  a  week  !  That  a  member,  therefore,  should  begin 
by  declaring  that  "  he  could  add  very  little  if  any  thing  to  what  had 
been  already  said,"  and  should  still  persist  in  speaking  on,  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  to  evince  a  gi'eater  regard  for  his  personal  importance, 
than  for  the  dispatch  of  the  pubhc  business  of  the  country. 

But  another  reason  was  urged  by  Mr.  Ruthven  for  proceeding ; 
which,  as  it  was  repeated  and  acted  upon  by  others — ministers 
as  well  as  their  opponents — and  an  enormous  waste  of  time  occasioned 
thereby,  it  is  equally  important  to  expose  in  both.  Mr.  Ruthven 
said  : — "  Agi-eeing  in  the  sentiments  which  his  honourable  friend  had 
so  ably  expressed,  he  tvould  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by 
dilating  on  the  topics  which  he  had  introduced,  and  he  should  ad- 
vance nothing  more  than  was  called  for  by  what  icas  offered  by 
other  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House."  Now  let  this 
principle  be  generally  acted  upon — that  is,  let  every  member  deem 
himself  bound  to  reply  to  all  those  parts  of  speeches  made  on  the 
opposite  side  from  which  he  dissents,  and  the  debate  must  be  endless ; 
for  every  speech  delivered  will  contain  matter  with  which  some  parties 
mU  not  agree,  and  the  materials  for  reply  will  be  so  accumulative 
that  they  will  be  constantly  increasing  as  the  debate  proceeds,  and 
place  the  period  of  its  probable  termination  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
longest  session.  There  must  be  some  refonn  in  this  :  and  we  ai'e  free 
to  confess,  that  of  the  two  parties,  the  ministers  have  been  the  greatest 
sinners  in  this  discursive  and  digressive  waste  of  time  in  the  debate  in 
question.  Lord  Onnelie  went  greatly  out  of  his  way,  as  the  mover 
of  the  Address.  Mr.  Stanley  just  as  much  out  of  his  way  as  the 
interpreter  of  tlie  ministerial  policy.  Mr.  Macauley  an  immense 
distance  out  of  his  way,  in  discussing  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  while 
he  taunted  Mr.O'Connell  for  not  bringing  it  before  the  House;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  almost  as  much  out  of  his  way,  in  repeating  argu- 
ments on  the  same  subject.  The  ministers,  perhaps,  might  find  it 
convenient  to  talk  of  anything  but  that  which  was  really  the  point  at 
issue;  namely,  whether  enlarged  powers  were  necessaiy  now;  and 
whether  tliey  had  ever,  at  any  time,  promoted  peace  :  but  that  those 
who  wanted  soothing  remedies  for  Irish  sufferings,  and  whose  whole 
thoughts  should  have  been  bent  to  the  present  and  the  future,  should 
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indulge  them  so  freely  with  vituperations  of  the  past,  appeal's  to  us 
unreasonable,  as  we  beUeve  it  to  be  unwise,  and  to  have  already 
pi'ovoked  feelings  of  impatience  towards  the  Irish  members,  which 
will  gi'eatly  disadvantage  their  future  efforts  for  their  country's  good. 

Mr.  J.  Browne  protested  against  the  use  of  force  in  Ireland;  and 
Mr.  RouuKE  supported  the  amendment  of  Mi'.  O'Connell,  for  the 
House  going  into  a  committee  on  the  Address.  Mr.  Peter,  though 
he  would  vote  for  the  Address,  gave  excellent  reasons  why  the  minis- 
ter should  let  remedial  measures  accompany,  or  even  precede,  any 
application  of  the  new  powers  for  which  they  asked.  Mr.  Peter 
spoke  the  sense,  we  believe,  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  ministerial 
majority ;  and  in  his  view  we  entirely  concur,  when  he  said,  that 
he  deprecated  deeply  the  policy  observed  towards  Ireland  :  and  that 
he  would  neither  support  this  nor  any  other  administration  that  should 
continue  to  ill-treat  that  unfortunate  country ;  but  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  so  much  had  been  done  to  excite  the  Irish  people  against 
the  present  administration,  that  it  was  but  justice  to  them  to  counteract, 
if  possible,  the  prejudice  raised  against  them,  and  give  them  a  proof 
of  confidence,  in  the  present  instance,  by  supporting  the  Address, 
and  waiting  until  the  specific  measures  they  were  about  to  introduce 
to  the  House  should  be  known,  before  accusing  them  of  all  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  that  unhappy  country.  Mr.  Rotch 
followed  on  the  same  side  ;  and  though  not  approving  of  all  that  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  mover,  he  would  yet,  in  the  language  of  the 
Address  itself,  agree  to  granting  the  ministers  "  such  additional  power 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  public  order,"  but  not 
more,  and  wait  to  see  the  measures  about  to  be  introduced  before  con* 
demning  them . 

Colonel  ToRRENS  inti'oduced  almost  the  only  vaiiety  that  had  yet 
been  thrown  over  the  debate ;  and  though  we  agree  witli  some  of  the  re* 
marks  that  fell  from  the  honorable  member,  and  dissent  from  others,  we 
must  give  him  the  just  praise  of  at  least  bringing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  more  important  features  of  the  question,  than  those  which 
had  been  discussed  at  much  gi-eater  length.  He  contended  that  the 
great  evil  which  afflicted  Ireland  was  a  want  of  employment  for  the 
surplus  population ;  for  there  being  no  manufactures  to  employ  the 
sni'plus  hands,  and  none  being  likely  to  be  established,  as  from  the 
want  of  cheap  coal  they  could  never  compete  with  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, there  were  thousands  for  whom  no  occupation  could  be  found, 
and  these,  he  contended,  it  would  be  well  to  remove  to  Canada.  We 
disagree  with  the  honourable  member  entirely  on  this  necessity  of 
emigi'ation  ;  and  believe  that  though  there  be  no  cheap  coal  in  Ireland, 
a  proper  application  of  the  water  power  there,  and  the  judicious  use  of 
hand  labour,  would  be  ca])able  of  profitably  employing  much  of  the 
labour  of  the  country  in  certain  manufactures.  The  remark  which 
excited  the  gi'eatest  surprise  and  incredulity  in  the  House  was  this  :— 
that  the  introduction  of  capital  into  Ireland  would  not  benefit  the 
labom-ei*s;  yet,  it  is  undeniable,  that  if  no  poition  of  the  capital 
could  be  profitably  employed  in  manufactures,  this  would  be  true; 
for,  as  Colonel  Torrens  justly  observed,  if  it  were  employed  in  agri- 
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ooltnre  only,  it  would  lead  to  the  intioduction  of  an  improved  system 
of  cultivation,  which  would  throw  agiicultural  labourei-s  out  of 
employ,  as  ever}-  new  machine  of  increased  power  throws  manufac- 
tming  labourers*  out  of  employ  :  and  though  landowners  and  master- 
maniilacturei-s  may  profit  by  this,  the  condition  of  the  workmen  is  in 
each  case  made  worse.  The  removal  of  the  surplus  popidation,  then, 
was  Colonel  Torrens's  remedy,  in  which  we  do  not  concur.  There  is 
more  than  enough  of  food  raised  in  Ireland,  and  more  than  enough 
of  wealth  of  other  kinds  produced  there,  to  feed,  clothe,  shelter, 
and  maintain  in  comfort,  eveiy  living  being;  and  more  of  each 
might  yet  be  added  as  population  increased.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
tetter  distributian  of  this  wealth,  not  by  any  Spencean  division  of 
it  at  so  much  per  head,  but  by  a  maximum  to  be  placed  on  rents — by 
a  tax  on  property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  helpless  poor — and  for 
the  employment  of  the  able-bodied  labourer  in  works  of  public  utility, 
such  as  roads,  canals,  drains,  embankments,  harbours,  piers,  &c. ; 
and,  bv  a  strictly  impai-tial  selection  of  the  fittest  men  for  public  sta- 
tions, without  regard  to  family  or  religion,  but,  above  all,  by  an  admi- 
nistration of  justice  that  shall  shut  out  all  the  party  feuds  which  now 
embitter  the  land.  If  these  things  were  done — and  the  people  of  one 
religion  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying  for  the  support  of  another, 
a  principle  the  most  unjust  that  ever  was  maintained  by  a  Christian 
government — some  dawn  of  hope  might  break  forth  for  Ireland ;  but 
tiU  some,  or  all  of  these  are  accomplished,  this  war  of  words  will  only- 
increase  the  evil. 

Mr.  Briscoe  supported  the  Address,  though  he  lamented  the  omis- 
aon  of  many  topics  which  ought  to  have  been  introduced  into  it,  as 
Colonial  Slavery,  distress  in  England,  &c.;  and  Mr.  O'Dwter,  in  a 
si)eech  of  great  length  and  great  severity,  commenced  by  replying  to 
an  attack  made  on  Ah:  O'Connell,  by  Mr.  Richards,  and  ended  by 
invective  against  Mr.  Stanley,  with  a  declaration,  that  if  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  be  driven  to  the  struggle,  its  termination  might  not 
be  so  happy  as  the  Ministere  wished. 

Dr.  LcsHiNGTON  made  a  most  singulai*  and  most  unsatisfactory 
^ech  ;  and  with  a  fierceness  of  manner  wholly  unbecoming  the  sub'- 
ject  of  his  peculiar  ealog>'  and  defence.     He  objected  to  the  Lislr 
members,   that  they  were  intent  upon   subverting  the  established.^ 
Church  in  Ireland  ;   and  he  contended,  that  the  oath  taken  by  every 
member  entering  the  House,  bound  him  to  support  that  Church  esta- 
blishment inviolate.     This  excited  great  surprise,  and  some  marks  of 
disapprobation,  from  the  large  body  of  dissenters  now  in  Parliament. 
The  oath  is,  to  maintain  the  Church  as  by  laio  established:  but  surely 
this  leaves  it  open  to  every  man,  while  he  obeys  the  law  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  even  though  a  bad  law, — to  get  it  altered,  and  un-establisked,  as 
soon  as  possible.    The  monarchy  is  established  by  law, — so  is  the  he- 
reditary legislative  assembly  of  the  peers, — so  are  the  woi-st  parts  of  the 
Church  establishment, — so  are  the  expensive  processes  of  law, — so  are 
sinecures  and  pensions, — so  is  unjust  taxation, — so  was  Catholic  exclu- 
sion from  Parliament, — and  many  other  things  of  different  degrees  of 
evd.     But,  if  Dr.  Lushington  means  to  contend  that  whatever  is  *by 
law  established'  may  not  be  '  by  law  subverted,'  he  has  spent  a  whole 
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life  in  Parliament  to  little  purpose  :  for  what  is  every  repeal  of  a  pre- 
ceding Act  of  the  Legislature,  but  a  subversion  of  the  law  in  that  par- 
ticular case  ?  It  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  learned  civilian's  legal 
education,  that  he  has  such  obliquity  of  vision  as  leads  to  absurdities 
of  this  kind  :  and  to  this  also  we  may  no  doubt  attribute  the  singular 
contradiction  of  all  consistent  principle  by  his  practice,  in  these  two 
remarkable  cases :  that,  while  he  contends  with  great  zeal,  and  great 
earnestness,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
notwithstanding  that  this  slavery  is  'by  law  established,' — and  we 
thank  him  cordially  for  his  efforts  to  '  subvert  the  law '  in  this  parti- 
cular— yet  he  also  contends  against  all  interference  with  the  Bramini- 
cal  abomination  of  burning  the  widows  alive  on  the  funeral  piles  of 
their  husbands, — because  that  is  a  practice  which  forms  '  part  and  par- 
cel' of  the  *  established  Church  of  Hindoostan,' — and,  as  such,  ought 
not  to  be  touched,  because  it  is  'by  law  established.'  Such  is  the 
crookedness  of  legal  logic ;  and  such  the  contradictions  into  which 
it  leads  men,  who,  but  lor  its  fatal  influence,  would  be  consistent  ad- 
vocates of  that  only  whidi  is  just  and  reasonable;  but  who,  under 
its  bias,  have  a  continual  tendency  to  advocate  that  which  for  the  mo- 
ment is  the  most  profitable. 

Mr.  Walter  made  a  short  but  exceedingly  appropriate  speech, 
and  had  succeeded,  as  we  then  hoped,  in  bringing  back  the  House  to 
the  real  question  before  it : — but,  unhappily,  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
Mr.  Stanley  were  drawn  into  hot  conflict  again ;  while  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  painted  the  distresses  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church, 
living  on  charitable  donations,  because  they  could  not  get  their  tithes, 
— and  Mr.  C.  A.  Walker,  both  Irish  members,  who  enumerated  the 
^atrocities  of  the  police  towards  the  Irish  peasantry — only  added  new 
fuel  to  the  flame  which  Lord  Ormelie  had  kindled,  and  almost  every 
speaker  on  both  sides  had  fanned ;  so  that  as  the  period  of  adjourn- 
ment drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the  tennination  of  the  debate  seemed 
farther  and  farther  off. 

After  a  short  address  from  three  other  members,  Mr.  F.  O'Connor, 
Captain  Yorke,  and  Mr.  Emerson  Tennant,  each,  however,  deli- 
vered amidst  great  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  House,  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  fatigue  of  all  present, — the  cries  of 
'Divide,  divide,'  became  so  loud  and  general,  that  a  division  was  at 
length  agreed  to  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  which  was, 
to  move  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  Address, 
—but  the  Ministers  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  This,  Ave  must 
say,  was  a  piece  of  useless  pertinacity  on  their  part,  and  led  to  the 
loss  of  an  hour's  time,  and  great  inconvenience  too,  by  the  division 
which  followed.  Surely,  a  confession  of  weakness  from  an  opponent; 
jmd  a  consent  on  his  part  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  ought  to  be  quite 
SuflScient  to  disarm  any  one  from  proceeding  farther.  If  the  object  of 
cai'rying  a  measure  be  obtained,  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  time,  and  a  wan- 
ton provocation  of  ill-will,  to  force  people  to  a  division  against  their 
wU :  but  this,  it  seems,  is  the  rule ;  though  it  would,  in  our  estima- 
tion, be — 

"  More  honoured  in  the  broach  than  iu  the  observance." 
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The  division  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  left  him  in  a  minority  of 
40 ;  and  the  subsequent  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson  obtained  only  an  ad- 
dition of  20  more  :  while  the  majorities  were,  in  the  former,  428, — 
in  the  latter,  393. 

We  repeat  again,  that  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this,  as 
to  the  state  of  parties.  The  party  of  Mr.  Hume  is  not  large, — the 
party  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  much  less, —  the  party  of  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
still  smallei-, — and  the  pai.y  of  Mr.  Cobbett  least  of  all.  But  the  In- 
dependents,— who  will  neither  attach  themselves  to  Ministers  nor 
to  their  opponents ;  who  look  to  their  constituents  and  to  the  country 
for  approbation,  rather  than  to  leaders  of  any  kind, — who  wiU  sometimes 
support,  and  sometimes  oppose,  the  measures  of  Goveniment,  as  they 
approve  or  disapprove  of  their  nature  and  their  object, — is,  we  ho]>e 
and  believe,  much  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  either  the  Mi- 
nisters or  the  tico  Oppositions  (for  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Cobbett, 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  OConnell,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Mr.  Hume,  can 
never  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class)  are  aware  of.  We 
hope  the  ^linisters  will  learn  by  this  to  shape  their  measures  on  a 
large  and  liberal  scale,  if  they  wish  the  Independents  to  support  them; 
and  we  hope,  also,  that  their  hot  opponents  will  equally  leani  from  this, 
that  opposition  for  mere  opposition's  sake — to  the  delay  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  the  irritation  of  the  tempers  of  their  fellow-members,  who 
are  equally  earnest  with  themselves  in  wishing  to  hasten  improvement, 
but  who  feel  that  it  is  retarded  rather  than  advanced  by  the  course 
they  take, — will  not  obtain  the  support  of  the  independents,  who  will 
act  as  becomes  wise  as  well  as  honest  men,  suit  means  to  ends  in  due 
proportion,  and  accomplish  all  the  good  they  can,  by  a  finn  and 
steady  perseverance  in  tlie  right  course ,without  vexing  and  denouncing, 
Vr-ith  words  of  fury  and  of  sconi,  those  whom  they  may  think  to  be  in 
the  wrong. 

Monday,  February  11. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  the  Quaker  member  for  the  Southern 
division  of  Durham,  having  been  made  the  subject  of  enquirv'  by  a 
Select  Committee,  Mr.  Wynn  brought  up  its  Report,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  :  and  he  stated,  that  on  Thursday  he  should  move 
that  the  affirmation  of  Mr.  Pease  (as  one  of  the  Society  of  Friendsj 
should  be  received  in  lieu  of  an  oath :  so  that  his  admission  to  the 
House  will  probably  take  place  without  opposition.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  this  may  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  oaths  generally, 
against  which  tliere  are  the  strongest  objections,  religious,  moral,  and 
political. 

Lord  Ormelie,  the  mover  of  the  Address  to  the  King,  appearing 
at  the  Bar  with  the  Report  on  the  Address,  it  was  moved, — "That  the 
Report  be  bi'ought  up  :" — when  the  Hon.  Mr.LAXGDALE  rose,  and  de- 
livered a  very  able  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  doctrine  attempted 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  House  by  Dr.  Lushington,  who  asserted 
that  the  oatli  taken  by  members  on  taking  their  seats,  whether 
Protestant  or  Cathohc,  baned  them  out  entirely  from  any  interference 
with  the  Church,  which  they  swore  to  maintain  as  by  law  established. 
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Sevei*al  other  members  followed  ;  and  Dr.  Lushington's  doctrine  was 
very  justly  protested  against  by  such  a  number,  and  by  such  an  extent 
of  feeling,  as  will  probably  prevent  its  ever  being  broached  in  the 
House  again. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  made  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  to  shew  the  ac- 
tual distress  of  the  labouring  poor  in  Ireland,  and  stated,  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  received  only  two 
shillings  a  week  as  wages,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist  their  families 
on  this.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  he  objected  to  any  introduction  of 
poor  laws  into  Ireland,  in  terms  which  we  shall  state  in  an  extract 
from  the  full  report  of  that  part  of  his  address.     He  said  : — 

"  But  the  Union  was  as  mischievous  to  England  as  to  Ireland.  How  were  the 
poor  rates  of  England  and  Scotland  increased  ?  By  the  wretched,  starving  Irish 
manufacturers.  It  would  be  found  to  be  the  wretched  wandering  population  of 
Ireland  who  increased  the  poor  rate,  took  away  employment  from  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  England  by  the  cheap  rate  for  which  they  worked,  and  had  the  eftect 
of  running  down  all  classes  of  the  State.  The  misery  of  Ireland  was  finding  a. 
vent  in  the  vitals  of  England,  and  would  eventually,  if  not  diverted,  utterly  ruin' 
and  impoverish  her  inhabitants.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  England,  by  her 
poor  rate,  should  be  able  to  support  this  incessant  tide  of  destitute  wretches  from 
Ireland.  Perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  said  that  the  poor  laws  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland, — but  he  hoped  they  never  would  he  inflicted  on  that  country. 
He  was  decided  as  to  the  utter  impolicy  of  establishing  the  poor  laws  in  Ireland ; 
although,  if  he  wanted  to  court  popularity,  he  could  secure  it  by  advocating  their 
introduction:  though  they  would  at  first  work  well,  they  would  eventually  destroy  the. 
rich, — and  then  what  was  to  become  of  the  poor?  He  was  convinced  they  would 
operate  as  an  Agrarian  law,  and  that  they  would  finally  produce  ruin.  He  hoped 
the  English  legislature  would  take  the  trouble  to  improve  them  before  they  gave 
them  to  Ireland.  Why  did  they  not  improve  them  ?  It  was  not  because  they  had 
not  the  ability,  but  because  the  laws  were  in  their  nature  bad.  If  the  Government 
wished  to  disorganize  societj'-,  and  revive  the  servile  war,  they  should  throw  the 
people  of  Ireland  the  poor  laws.  He  (Mr.O'Connell)  mightappear  to  be  arguing 
the  cause  of  the  rich,  but  he  was  n^ally  advocating  that  of  the  poor.  The  hou.and 
learned  member  then  proceeded  to  animatUert  upon  the  new  laws  proposed  to  be 
introduced  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  the  poor,  and  asked  the  House  how  much  they 
supposed  the  disturbances  would  be  diminished  when  those  bad  laws  were  passed.'' 

If  the  facts  be  as  Mr.  O'Connell  states,  that  the  ;)Oor-rates  of  Eng- 
land are  increased  by  the  numbers  of  wretched  Irish  wlio  come  over 
to  this  country,  and  if  those  who  remain  at  home  are  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  families  on  two  shillings  a  week,  it  appears  to  us  clear  that 
tJie  introduction  of  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  Ireland,  for  the  relief 
of  the  Irish  poor,  would  be  beneficial  both  to  England  and  to  Ireland  : 
to  the  former,  in  keeping  at  home  the  tide  of  population  which  in- 
creases the  ])oor-rates  here ;  and  to  the  latter  by  giving  to  those  who 
stay  at  home  an  addition  to  the  miserable  pittance  on  which  they  are  now 
obliged  to  subsist.  The  English  poor  laws  may  have  many  abuses 
and  defects,  but  these  need  not  be  ti'ansferred  to  any  system  of  poor- 
laws  enacted  for  Ireland ;  and  we  confess  that  we  cannot  undeistand 
the  kind  of  feeling  which  should  lament  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and> 
at  the  same  time,  object  to  the  relief  of  those  disti'csses  by  the  contii- 
butions  of  the  rich,  unless  it  be  from  a  dread  that  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  who  arc  now  at  once  the  dependants  and  the 
almoners  of  their  flocks,  should  thereby  be  lessened,  and  tlie  people 
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be  made  less  obedient  to  their  will.  But,  be  Mr.  O'Connell's  opinion 
what  it  may,  we  hope  and  beheve  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Enghsh 
nation  will  be  powerful  enough  to  compel  ministers  to  include  a  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  among  the  remedies  for  Irish  distress,  whether  it 
be  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Chm'ch,  the  funds  of  the  state,  or 
assessment  on  the  property  of  the  country ;  for  that  the  rich  should  be 
compelled  to  pai"t  with  some  of  their  substance,  to  prevent  the  deaths 
from  stai-vation  of  the  poor,  appeal's  to  us  a  proposition  which  it  would 
be  as  unchristian  as  it  would  be  inhuman  to  deny. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  rose  to  answer  AL*.  O'Connell,  and  his  reply 
was  divided  under  two  heads : — Fii-st,  a  defence  of  the  Whigs ;  and, 
secondly,  a  proof  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  Ireland.  As  to  the 
first,  it  was  an  utter  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House.  The  conduct  o(  the 
Whigs,  as  a  party,  and  in  past  times,  might  have  been  good  or  bad ; 
but  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  their  conduct  during  the  past,  it 
could  in  no  way  influence  the  good  or  evil  of  the  measures  intended 
for  the  present  or  the  future ;  and  though  Sir.  O'Connell  was  wan- 
dering from  tlie  question,  in  attacking  the  Whigs  as  a  party,  Mr.  Rice 
surely  needed  not  to  ha\e  followed  so  bad  an  example,  and  wander 
still  more  to  defend  them ;  for  if  it  be  thought  necessary  for  every 
attack  made  on  men  and  things  gone  by,  to  be  defended,  then  nothing 
will  be  more  easy  than  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  in  useless  dis- 
cussion ;  since  any  member  may  commence  an  attack  on  the  conduct 
of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Grattan,  or  the  respective  admi- 
nistrations or  parties  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  the  defence  follow- 
ing would  fill  up  the  measure  of  time  so  completely,  as  to  prevent 
altogether  the  progi'ess  of  business  in  the  House.  These  ai"e  fit  sub- 
jects only  for  history,  or  books,  or  pamphlets,  which  those  may  read 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  question  ;  but  they  are  not  fit  subjects  for 
legislatorial  dehberation,  and,  thereforc,  ought  to  be  resisted.  If 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  wishes,  however,  for  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
Whigs,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  for  him  to  request  an  honour- 
able friend  of  his,  now  one  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  to  republish  an 
admirable  pamphlet,  descriptive  of  the  Whigs,  which  was  published 
some  years  ago,  under  the  tide  of  "  A  Trifling  Mistake,"  addressed 
to  Lord  Erskine ; — one  pai-agraph  in  which,  recommended,  we 
beheve,  some  honest  man  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  hke  Cromwell,  remove  the  empty  bauble  of  the  Speaker's  mace 
from  the  table,  tura  all  the  members  out,  lock  the  door,  and  throw 
the  key  into  the  Thames.  The  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  as  a  party, 
was,  we  beUeve,  fully  discussed  in  this  little  work ;  and,  as  the  patri- 
otic author  subsequently  sufiered  for  it  a  glorious  martyrdom,  it  would 
be  read  with  increased  interest  at  the  present  moment 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Rices  speech  was  directed  to  the  proofs 
of  increased  prosperity  in  Ireland  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this,  various 
official  documents,  obtained  through  his  connection  with  the  Treasury, 
were  read  by  him  to  the  House.  On  the  subject  of  the  separate  por- 
tions of  taxation  paid  by  the  two  countries,  he  shewed  that,  of  the 
income  and  property  tax,  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  duties  on  beer, 
soap,  candles,  and  printed  cottons,  the  Irish  had  paid  nothing  from 
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the  year  1801  to  the  present  time:  while,  during  the  same  period, 
England  had  paid  no  less  a  sura  than  333,741,871/.  On  the  subject 
of  trade,  it  appeared  that  from  1777  to  1826,  the  imports  into  Ireland 
had  increased  from  2,762,298/.  to  7,491,890/.;  and  tlie  exports  from 
that  country,  from  3,183,972/.  to  8,454,198/.  The  imports  of  raw 
materials  for  manufactures  in  Ireland  had  also  increased  thus : 
from  1777  to  1826,  woollen  yarn  had  increased  from  8571bs. 
to  632,7501bs. ;  cotton  yarns;  from  8,8831bs.  to  2,6I0,303lbs.; 
and  cotton  wool  from  428,9601bs.  to  4,368,656]bs.  The  exportation 
of  linens  had  increased  from  20,140,770  yards  to  51,947,413  yards; 
and  of  cottons,  from  9,147  yards  to  7,793,879  yards.  There  had 
been,  also,  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  tea,  tobacco, 
and  coals,  among  the  Irish  people  during  that  period  ;  but  the  greatest 
increase  was  in  the  consumption  of  whiskey,  which  had  increased 
frbm  2,076,805  gallons,  in  1782,  to  8,857,605  gallons  in  1832. 

Now  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  aU  this  may  be  undeniable ;  and  yet 
the  general  misery  of  the  Irish  people,  may  have  greatly  increased.  The 
exemption  from  the  taxation  paid  by  England,  is  of  little  value  as 
an  argument,  beyond  proving  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  nation  in  the 
mass :  for  if  they  had  been  able  to  pay  equal  taxes  with  England, 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  would  have  been  imposed.  The 
increased  imports  and  exports  may  have  enriched  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  rich  merchants,  and  the  wealthy  manufacturers;  but  have 
the  mass  of  the  population  been  bettered  in  their  condition  by  this  ? 
We  sincerely  believe  they  have  not ;  and  the  bare  fact  that  while  the 
Irish  peasantry  were  living  on  sea  weed,  and  deemed  themselves 
happy  beyond  measure  if  they  could  only  get  potatoes,  while  subscrip- 
tions were  raised  in  England  to  buy  them  the  necessary  quantity  even  of 
these  ;  the  fact  that  while  all  this  was  going  on,  and  misery  and  starva- 
tion were  stalking  the  land,  whole  cargoes  of  cattle  and  corn,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  provisions  were  exporting  from  Ireland,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landed  proprietors  there,  who  were  residing  in  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  proves,  to  our  minds  at  least,  that  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  might  both  have  largely  increased,  and  the  millions 
be  in  no  degree  benefitted  by  either,  though  the  few  might  be  greatly 
enriched.  As  to  the  increased  consumption  of  Irish  whiskey,  it  has 
been  very  probably  occasioned  by  increased  wretchedness  ;  for  misery 
and  dissipation  ai-e  near  kindred.  In  any  case,  so  far  ought  this  to 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  we 
regard  it  at  once  both  as  the  effect  of  pi'evious  wretchedness,  and  the 
cause  of  subsequently  increased  misery ;  as  desperation  leads  men  first 
to  drown  their  senses  in  intoxication,  and  then  again  inflames  them  to 
the  commission  of  crime.  Would  to  God,  tliat  the  rulers  of  this 
country  could  but  see  this  subject  in  its  proper  light,  and  they  would 
then  perceive  that  the  health,  the  morals,  and  the  happiness  of  a  people, 
are  of  far  more  importance  than  its  revenue,  and  be  taught  to  estimate 
things  by  a  higher  and  a  better  standard  than  their  mere  contributions 
to  the  funds  of  the  exchequer.  The  grants  of  public  money  which 
Mr.  Rice  shewed  had  been  advanced  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  proved,  undoubtedly,  that  there  was  no  want  of  sympathy 
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in  England  for  Irish  distress,  and  completely  exonerated  both  the 
English  Government  and  English  people,  from  any  such  chaise. 
But  it  at  the  same  time  furnished  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  defective 
state  of  things  in  a  country  blessed  by  Divine  Providence  with  all  the 
elements  of  natural  wealth,  in  a  degree  equal  at  least,  if  not  superior 
to  England  ;  and  yet  requiring  such  aids,  merely  to  subsist  and  linger 
out  a  miserable  existence — for  the  gi*eat  mass  of  the  Irish  people  do 
little  more. 

Mr.  CoBBETT  followed  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  in  a  speech  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  one  that  he  delivered  on  the  Speaker's  election, 
combated  the  doctrine  of  increased  exports  and  imports,  proving  in- 
creased happiness :  he  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  James  Cropper,  of 
Liverpool,  that  the  increased  expoilation  of  sugar  from  Jamaica, 
proved  only  the  increased  labour  and  suffering  to  which  the  slaves 
who  produced  that  sugar  were  thereby  exposed  ;  and  he  contended  that 
the  increased  production  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  at  Man>. 
Chester,  had  produced  exactly  the  same  effect  on  the  operative  labourers 
there.  He  instanced  a  case  within  his  own  knowledge,  where  the 
Primate  of  Ireland  lived  for  twenty  veal's  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fulham,  and  died  worth  £300,000,  all  of  which  had  been  drawn  by 
him  from  Ireland,  and  for  which  nothing  but  his  paper  receipts  went 
back,  by  which  the  country  was  consequently  impoverished  to  that 
amount.  And  every  case  of  an  absentee  proprietor  or  drawer  of  rents 
or  payment  from  Ireland,  for  which  nothing  was  returaed,  produced 
exactly  the  same  effects. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  J.  Browne,  Mr.  Morgan 
O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  W.  Roche,  Mr.  D.  Roche,  and  Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
NELL,  each  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  Address,  the  Report  on  which 
was  at  length  brought  up.  On  the  motion  that  it  should  be  read, 
however,  Mr.  H.  Grattan  wished  to  propose  an  amendment,  which 
he  said  he  had  intended  to  have  done  last  night,  but  he  had  forgotten 
it!  The  Speaker  said,  however,  that  as  he  was  then  too  late,  he  was 
now  too  soon.     The  Address  was  accordingly  read,  when 

Mr.  CoBBETT  rose,  and  said  he  should  move  to  omit  the  whole  of 
the  Address,  after  the  words  "  Most  Gracious  Majesty,"  which  he 
would  allow  to  stand,  being  the  first  three  words  of  the  document ; 
but,  after  that,  he  meant  to  propose  an  entirelv  new  Address  of  his 
own.  This  was  read  by  him  to  the  House,  but  was  not  adopted. 
The  principal  point  in  his  speech  was  a  very  striking  and  happy  ex- 
posure of  the  apostacy  of  Lord  Plunkett,  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Union  of  Ireland  with 
England,  said  "  he  would  resist  it  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence, 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood ;  and,  when  he  felt  his  dissolution  ap- 
proaching, he  would,  like  the  father  of  Hannibal,  take  his  children  to 
the  altar,  and  make  them  swear  eternal  hostility  against  the  invaders 
of  his  countrj-'s  freedom."  Now,  asked  Mr.  Cobbett,  where  is  this 
patriot-resister  of  the  Union  at  the  present  moment  ?  He  is  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  prepared  to  resist  every  attempt  to  repeal 
that  Union,  which  he  thus  declared  his  intention  to  "  resist  to  the 
death."    And  where  are  all  the  young  Hannibals,  who  were  thus  to 
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be  swoiTi  upon  the  altar  to  do  the  same  ?  Why  all  safely  and  com- 
fortably intrenched  in  delightful  places  by  this  Union-making  and 
anti-repealing  Government,  to  which  their  father  was  to  make  them 
swear  eternal  enmity  !  The  first  is  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Plun- 
kett.  Dean  of  Down,  with  six  parishes  under  him,  yielding  in  tithe, 
glebe,  &c.  2863/.  a-year.  The  second  is  the  Hon.  John  Plunkett, 
filling  three  separate  offices,  bringing  him,  together,  1700/.  a-year. 
The  third  is  the  Hon.  David  Plunkett,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  with  a 
salary  of  1500/.  and  patronage  worth  4,100/.  a-year.  The  fourth  is 
the  Hon.  Patrick  Plunkett,  with  four  places,  bringing  in  2600/.  a-year. 
The  list  went  on  to  include  other  sons,  and  after  these  nephews; 
making,  altogether,  ten  in  number,  and  their  united  emoluments 
22,333/.  of  the  public  money  !  These  details  excited  a  deep  feeling 
of  indignation  among  many  of  the  independent  members  of  the 
House :  and,  when  contrasted  with  the  wages  of  labour  at  two  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  tithe|  prosecutions  for  arrears  of  a  halfpenny,  a 
penny  and  such  insignificant  sums,  cannot  fail  to  excite  as  deep  an 
indignation  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  FiELDEN  supported  Mr.  Cobbett's  amended  Address ;  and 
Mr.  T.  Attwood  moved  an  amendment  to  the  original  Address  of  the 
House,  in  a  speech  which  forcibly  depicted  the  misery  of  the  English 
as  well  as  Irish  labourers  ;  and  proved  that  neither  habits  of  industry 
nor  of  order  required  to  be  promoted  by  any  enactments  of  that  House, 
for  these  already  existed ;  but  what  was  wanted  was  an  adequate  re- 
muneration for  the  labour  of  each,  and  then  elevation  from  the  grind- 
ing poverty  into  which  both  were  plunged. 

Mr.  Cobbett's  Address  was  put  to  a  division,  and  the  numbers  were 
— for  its  adoption  23,  against  it,  323.  Mr.  Attwood's  amendment  to 
the  original  Address  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  House 
adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  1  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  February  12. 

His  Majesty's  answer  to  the  Address  of  the  House  was  communicated 
by  the  Speaker.     It  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  loyal  and  dutiful  Address.  I  rely  with  confidence  upon 
the  determination  which  you  have  expressed  to  support  me  in  maintaining  in- 
violate the  legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  you  maybe 
assured,  that  in  exercising  the  powers  which  you  may  intrust  to  my  Government 
for  the  suppression  of  all  acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
assist  you  in  the  application  of  all  such  remedies  as  may  be  required  for  removing 
all  just  grounds  of  complaint  in  every  part  of  my  dominions." 

Lord  Althorp  then  rose,  to  communicate  to  the  House  the  out- 
lines of  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Government  for  a  revision  of  the  Irish 
Church  establishment,  on  the  grounds  of  which  he  should  ask  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  can-ying  such  revision  into  effect. 
The  heads  of  the  plan  are  as  follow  : — 

Two  archbishoprics  are  to  be  abolished,  or  reduced  to  two  bishop- 
xics, — and  two  only  to  remain.  From  eighteen  bishoprics  eight  are 
to  be  cut  off,  and  the  revenues  of  the  sees  thus  suppressed  are  to  go  to 
the  Genei'al  Church  Fund, 

Tlie  bishopric  of  Derry  is  to  be  reduced  in  the  amount  of  its  rere- 
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nues,  and  a  general  tax  to  be  imposed  on  all  Uie  bishoprics  besides, — 
of  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  according  to  their  value.  This  will  reduce 
the  income  of  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Ireland  from 
£130,000  to  £60,000  a  year. 

A  tax  is  also  to  be  placed  on  all  benefices  above  £200  a  year,  gra- 
duating from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  first  fruits,  which  are 
to  be  abolished.  This  will  bring  the  income  of  the  whole  paiochiai 
clerg)-  under  £600,000  a  year. 

The  Church  cess,  or  vestr\'  rate,  imposed  by  Protestants  on  Catho- 
lics, as  well  as  on  persons  of  their  own  persuasion,  is  to  be  abolished, 
which  will  be  a  relief  to  the  extent  of  £80,000  a  year,  and  must  get 
rid  of  much  vexation  and  annoyance  to  all  parties. 

There  is  to  be  an  entue  abolition  of  all  sinecure  dignities,  and  an 
appropriation  of  the  revenues  applied  to  them,  as  well  as  of  what  is 
taken  from  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  holders  of  benefices  in  Ire- 
land, to  the  Geneial  Church  Fund. 

This  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  Commissioners,  who  are  to 
apply  it  to  the  following  purposes : — Repairs  of  churches,  augmenta- 
tion of  poor  livings,  and  assistance  in  building  new  churches,  glebe 
houses,  &c.  in  parishes  where  there  are  now  none. 

As  the  church  lands  cannot  now  be  let  on  longer  leases  than  twenty- 
one  years,  it  is  intended  to  make  them  fee  lands,  so  as  to  have  a  value 
in  perpetuit}' ;  and  tenants  are  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  that  perpe- 
tuity, subject  to  acorn  rent  equal  to  the  amount  now  annually  paid  by 
them  in  the  shape  of  rent  and  fine  for  renewals.  The  sums  produced 
by  such  purchases  being  created  by  the  additional  value  given  to  the 
land,  or  the  lease  of  occupancy,  by  this  new  act,  is  to  belong  to  the 
State,  and  not  to  the  Church,  and,  to  be  applied  solely  to  secular  pur- 
poses. If  the  purchases  should  be  extensive,  which  is  believed,  from 
the  moderation  of  the  rate,  the  fund  raised  will  be  from  two  to  three 
miUions  sterling. 

The  commutation  of  tithes  for  land,  and  the  laws  prohibiting  plu- 
ralities, and  enforcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy  in  the  parishes  from 
which  they  derive  theii"  emoluments,  are  to  be  the  subject  of  other 
bills.  ... 

Nothing  is  said,  or  even  hinted  at,  respecting  a  pennanent  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  in  the  shape  of  poor  laws,  ^ther  under  the  present, 
or  in  an  improved  form. 

The  plan  has  many  more  merits  than  defects,  and  therefore  it  was 
hailed  by  the  great  majoritA'  of  the  House  with  acclamations  of  joy. 
Even  Air.  O'Connell  professed  himself  to  be  entirely  satified ;  and  its 
only  opponents  were  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  ISIr. 
Goulbum,  among  the  English,  and  ^Ir.  Shaw  among  the  Irish 
Members  ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  first  of  these  was  long  a 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  that  the  second  is  the  sitting 
Member  for  that  learned  and  ecclesiastical  body ;  that  the  third  is 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  fourth  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  all  wonder  at  their  opposition  must  cease. 

The  speeches  dm-ing  the  evening  were  long  and  heavy,  except  Mr. 
OConnell's  and  Mr.  Stanley's,  both  of  whom  advanced  themsdves 
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gi'eatly  in  the  favour  of  the  House,  by  the  mild  and  conciliatory  tone 
which  they  adopted,  in  contrast  to  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the  past 
week.  The  effect  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  evening,  were  bene- 
ficial indeed,  in  a  very  high  degree.  1st.  As  shewing  a  really  sincere 
intention  on  the  part  of  Ministers  to  redeem  their  pledges  of  reforming 
the  Irish  Church.  2nd.  AS  giving  the  new  Members  an  earnest  that 
something  besides  mere  talking  would  be  submitted  for  their  judg- 
ment and  decision  ;  and  3dly.  As  shaking  off  the  party  of  the  Con-' 
servatives,  who  had  already  began  to  cling  too  close  to  the  Ministers, 
and  do  them  harm  rather  than  good  by  their  alliance. 

Considering  the  avistocratical  composition  of  the  Ministry  and  its 
dependents, — taking  into  account  the  vast  power  and  influence  of  the 
Church, — and  viewing  the  still  large  party  of  landed  gentry,  and, 
consequently,  church-patronage-and  tithe-holders  that  remain  in  the 
Commons — with  the  feverish  apprehensions  that  exist  among  the 
rich  everywhere,  at  any  infringement,  as  they  call  it,  on  the  rights  of 
propert}" — it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  existing  Administration 
would  come  to  the  point  to  which  thousands  are  looking,  of  declaring 
Church  property  to  be  the  Slate  property,  and  dealing  with  it  as  Par- 
liament saw  fit.  But  it  will  be  a  great  step  gained  towards  this,  if 
the  present  measure  passes,  which  it  undoubtedly  will ;  and  the  time, 
will  ultimately  come,  when  all  the  property  of  the  Church  will  be 
applied  to  the  national  relief;  when,  if  an  establishment  exists  at  all, 
it  will  be  paid  on  a  moderate  yet  just  scale  of  rewards  proportioned  to 
duties  :  but,  which  will  be  still  more  desirable,  when  the  people,  of 
every  denomination  of  faith,  shall  support  their  own  pastors,  and 
when  religion  and  morality  shall  be  far  more  extensively  promoted  by 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  support  of  its 
teachers,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  dissentei-s  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  than  by  any  establishment  the  state  can  maintain. 

Wednesday,  February  13. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  were,  as  is  usual  on  Wednesdays, 
exceedingly  miscellaneous ;  and  the  debates,  if  so  they  can  be  called, 
quite  conversational.  The  topics  introduced  and  disposed  of,  were 
the  following : — 

Mr. Harvey  proposed  to  move  that  the  ecclesiastical  commissionei"s 
should  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  hx.alities  of  all  church  property,  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  thereon,  the  number  of  acres  in  each  place,  and 
the  annual  value  thereof:  but  after  some  observations  from  Lord 
Althorp,  Lord  Stonnont,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Harvey 
consented  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present. 

The  case  of  Sir  Harry  Neale,  the  admiral  who  was  offered  the 
Portsmouth  command,  on  condition  of  his  vacating  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  brought  forward  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos;  when  Sir 
James  Graham  defended  the  conditional  offer,  by  shewing  that  the 
holding  of  the  two  trusts  by  one  person,  must  be  detrimental  to  the  one 
or  the  other ;  for  the  admiral's  duties  requiring  his  constant  presence 
at  Portsmouth,  and  the  member's  duties  requiring  his  constant  attend- 
ance in  London,  they  were  clearly  incompatible. 
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In  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  adjourned  debate  upon  the  standing 
orders.  Lord  Ahhorp  very-  wisel}-  withdrew  those  relating  to  the 
standing  committees  of  the  whole  House  on  religion,  justice,  and 
privileges,  shewing  cleaily  that  select  committees  for  each  particular 
case,  were  far  more  favourable,  than  genei-al  committees,  to  the  redress 
of  grievances  and  the  dispatch  of  business. 

The  subject  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  was  noticed,  for 
the  first  time  during  the  session,  except  in  the  slight  allusion  to  it  in 
his  Majesty's  Speech,  by  Mr.  Baring,  who  said,  that  seeing  the 
Right  Hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  his  place,  he 
wished  to  know  when  he  thought  it  likely  that  he  would  be  able  to 
bring  the  question  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  He  ventured  to  suggest,  that  the  gieat 
importance  of  the  question  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  gi-eat 
interests  connected  with  it,  rendered  it  necessaiy  that  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude  should  not  be  brought  foi-ward  at  a  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion. He  was  aware  that  there  were  already  questions  before  the 
House,  which  would  prevent  this  subject  from  Ijeing  brought  forward 
at  present ;  but  he  was  desirous  of  expressing  his  objection  to  have  a 
subject  of  such  vast  importance  brought  forward  at  a  late  period  of  the 
session.  The  noble  lord  (Althorp)  had  stated  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  move  for  the  re-appointment  of  the  Bank  Committee,  and 
he  (Mr.  Baring)  must  say  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  House  were 
already  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  upon  the  subject  of  the 
East  India  question  ;  indeed,  his  objection  was  rather  to  the  abundance 
than  the  scantiness  of  evidence  on  the  subject- 
Mr.  C.  Grant  said  that  the  importance  of  the  question  to  which 
tlie  honourable  member  had  referred,  could  not  be  oveirattd.  It  was 
at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  the  Conrt 
of  Directors.  The  introduction  of  the  subject  into  the  House,  cer- 
tainly, would  not  be  deferred  to  a  late  period  of  the  session  :  indeed,  it 
was  his  intention  to  bring  it  before  them  at  no  distant  period  from  the 
present  time.  Of  course  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  the  exact  mo- 
ment, but  he  expected  it  v.-ould  be  before  Easter. 

^Yhenever  this  question  is  brought  forward,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
take  our  shai^e  in  the  discussions  upon  it ;  but,  before  that,  it  would  be 
a  d'ssipation  of  strength  that  had  better  be  reserved,  to  introduce  it 
incidentally.  The  true  way,  we  believe,  to  meet  great  questions  is, 
not  by  desultory  attacks  or  defences,  but  by  bringing  them  fairly 
before  the  House,  and  grappling  then  with  them  in  aJl  their  beaiings, 
and  with  all  the  force  that  can  be  applied.  Bleantime,  we  hope  the 
Associations  now  so  numerously  formed  in  the  countrj-,  for  opening 
the  trade  with  India  and  China,  will  begin  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
prepared  to  act  as  may  be  necessary,  when  the  discussion  comes  on. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CASE  OF  MR.  PEASE,  THE  QUAKER 
MEMBER  FOR  DURHAM. 

Knowing  the  veiy  general  interest  tliat  will  he  felt  in  this  case,  by  all  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Dissenters  of  England, 
who  are  opposed  to  tests  and  oaths,  on  religious  grounds,  we  have  ven- 
tured to  occupy  a  portion  of  our  space  by  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, appointed  to  examine  into  this  matter,  omitting  only  such  portions 
as  are  not  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  case :  and  the  novelty  as 
well  as  interest  of  the  subject  will,  no  doubt,  plead  our  justification. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  search  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
and  to  report  to  the  House  such  Precedents  and  such  Acts  or  parts  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  relate  to  the  Right  of  the  People,  called  Quakers, 
to  take  their  Seats  in  Parliament,  and  to  the  Privilege  conferred  upon 
them  to  make  their  solemn  Affirmation  in  Courts  of  Justice  and  other 
Places  where  by  Law  an  Oath  is  allowed,  authorized,  or  required  to  be 
taken  : — Have  proceeded  in  the  Examination  directed  by  the  House, 
and  liave  agreed  upon  the  following  Report  : 
In  prosecuting  the  Examination  directed  by  the  House,  the  Committee  have 
discovered  one  case,  and  only  one,  in  which  the  question  of  admissibility 
of  a  Quaker  to  take  his  Seat  in  Parliament  on  Affirmation  has  come  before 
the  House.     This  was  the  case  of  John  Archdale,  Esquire,  who  was  re- 
turned as  a  Burgess  for  the  Borough  of  Chiping  VVicombe,  in  the  10th 
year  of  King  William  the  Third.     The  particulars  of  this  case,  jis  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Entries  ou  the  Journals  of  the  House,  your  Committee 
will  presently  state.     But  their  object  in  noticing  it  thus  early,  is  in  order 
to  distinguish  those  Acts  of  Parliament  which  preceded,  from  those  which 
followed,  the  decision  of  the  House  in  that  case. 

Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  state,  in  chronological  order,  the 
different  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question, 
either  as  containing  special  provisions  relating  to  Quakers,  or  as  prescribing 
the  Oaths  to  be  taken  by  Members  of  Parliament. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  Oath  being  required  to  be  taken  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  taking  their  Seats  in  the  House,  pre- 
viously to  the  Acts  of  the  5th  of  Eliz.  c.  1,  and  the  7th  of  Jac.  1.  c.  6, 
which  directed  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance  to  be  taken  before 
the  Lord  Steward;  but  as  these  Provisions  have  been  repealed  by  the  1st 
and  2d  Will.  3.  c.  9,  yoru-  Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  further  to 
refer  to  them. 

The  first  Enactment  relating  to  Quakers  (since  repealed  by  the  52d 
Geo.  3.  c.  155.)  was  the  13th  and  14th  Car.  2.  c.  1,  intituled,  *"  An  Act 
for  preventing  the  Mischiefs  and  Dangers  that  may  arise  by  certain  Persons 
called  Quakers,  and  others,  refusing  to  take  lawful  Oaths."  It  recites, 
"  Whereas  of  late  times  certain  persons  under  the  name  of  Quakers,  and 
other  names  of  separation,  have  taken  up  and  maintained  sundry  danger- 
ous opinions  and  tenets,  and  (amongst  others)  that  the  taking  of  an  Oath 
in  any  case  whatsoever,  although  before  a  lawful  Magistrate,  is  altogether 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  the  said  persons  do  daily 
refuse  to  take  au  Oath,  though  lawfully  tendered,  whereby  it  often  hai)pens 
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that  the  truth  is  wholly  suppressed,  and  the  administration  of  justice  much 
obstructed.  And  whereas  the  said  persons,  under  a  pretence  of  religious 
•worship,  do  often  assemble  themselves  in  great  numbers  in  several  parts  of 
this  realm,  to  the  great  endangering  of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  and 
to  the  terror  of  the  people,  by  maintaining  a  secret  and  strict  conespond- 
ence  amongst  themselves,  and  in  the  meantime  separating  and  dividing 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  good  and  loyal  subjects,  and 
fiom  the  public  congregations  and  usual  places  of  Divine  Worship ;  for 
the  redressing,  therefore,  and  better  preventing  the  many  mischiefs  and 
dangers  that  do  and  may  arise  by  such  dangerous  tenets  and  such  unlaw- 
ful assemblies," 

It  enacts,  "  That  if  any  person  or  persons  who  maintain  that  the  taking 
of  an  Oath  in  any  case  whatsoever  (although  before  a  lawful  Magistrate) 
is  altogether  unlawful,  and  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  from  and  after 
the  foiu--and-twentieth  day  of  March  iu  the  present  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  one,  shall  wilfully  and  obstinately  refuse 
to  take  an  Oath,  whereby  the  laws  of  the  realm  he  or  she  is  or  shall  be 
bound  to  take  the  same,  being  lawfully  and  duly  tendered,  or  shall 
endeavour  to  persuade  any  other  person  to  whom  any  such  Oath 
shall  in  like  manner  be  duly  and  lawfully  tendered,  to  refuse  and 
forbear  the  taking  the  same;  or  shall  by  printing,  wTiting  or  otherwise, 
go  ahont  to  maintain  and  defend  that  the  taking  of  an  Oath,  in  any  case 
whatsoever,  is  altogether  unlawful;  and  if  the  said  persons,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  shall  at  any  time  after  the  said  four-and-twentieth  day  of 
March,  depart  from  the  places  of  their  several  habitations,  and  assemble 
themselves  to  the  number  of  five  or  more,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or 
upwards,  at  any  one  time,  in  any  place,  under  pretence  of  joining  in  a 
religious  worship  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  that  then  in  all 
and  ever)-  such  cases  the  party  so  offending,  being  thereof  lawfully  convict 
by  verdict  of  twelve  men,  or  by  his  own  confession,  or  by  the  notorious 
evidence  of  the  fact,  shall  lose  and  forfeit  to  the  King's  Majesty,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  for  the  first  offence  such  sum  as  shall  be  imposed  upon  him 
or  her,  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds." 

The  Act  then  imposes  a  ftirther  penalty  for  the  second  offence,  and 
banishment  for  the  third ;  and  makes  other  proTisions  as  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  offenders. 

The  next  Statute  is  the  1st  William  V  Mary,  cap.  18,  intituled,  "An 
Act  for  exempting  Their  ^lajesties  Protestant  Subjects  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England,  from  the  Penalties  of  certain  Laws,"  (commonly  called 
the  Toleration  Act)  in  which  the  Affirmation  of  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  who  scruple  the  taking  of  any  Oath,  is  for  the  first  time  legally 
recognised. 

The  next  Statute  is  the  7th  ^-  8th  Will.  3.  c.  34,  intituled,  "  An  Act  that 
the  solemn  Affirmation  and  Declaration  of  the  people  called  Quakers  shall 
be  accepted  instead  of  an  Oath  in  the  usual  form." 

The  foregoing  are  the  whole  of  the  Acts,  so  far  as  Your  Committee  have 
been  able  to  discover,  in  any  way  bearing  upon  the  question,  previously  to 
the  case  of  Archdale.  It  will  therefore"  be  seen  that  at  the  time  when 
Archdale's  case  occurred,  the  Oaths  required  of  a  Member  on  taking  his 
Seat  were,  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Statute  of  the  1st  of  Will.  &  Mary,  c.8;  and  that  the 
only  Statutes  which  at  that  time  existed  for  giving  relief  to  Quakers  in  the 
matter  of  the  Oath,  were  the  1st  of  Will.  &  Marv,  c.  18.  s.  13 ;  and  the  7th 
&  8th  of  Will.  3.  c.  34. 

f  ^^""^^*'™™^"^  ^^  °°^  proceed  to  state  the  Entries  on  the  Jocrnais 
of  the  House,  relating  to  Archdale's  case. 
The  first  Entry  is,  K  2 
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"  Martis,  3°  die  Januarii,  10  Guliebni  Tertii,  1698—9. 

"  The  House  was,  according  W  Order,  called  over,  and  the  names  of 
such  Members  as  made  default  were  noted  down ;  and  their  names  being 
called  orer  a  second  time,  several  of  them  were  excused  upon  account  of 
their  being  sick  ;  and  others,  iipon  the  road  coming  up;  and  others,  upon 
account  of  extraordinary  occasions  in  the  country.  And  the  name  of  John 
Archdale,  esquire,  a  Burgess  for  the  Borough  of  Chiping  Wicomb,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  beiug  called  over  a  second  time,  Mr.  Speaker  acquainted 
the  House  that  Mr.  Archdale  had  been  with  him  this  morning,  and  deli- 
vered him  a  letter  sealed ;  which  Mr.  Speaker  presented  to  the  House,  and 
the  same  was  opened  and  read,  and  is  as  foUoweth,  viz.: — 

"  London,  the  3d  of  the  1st  mo.  called  January  1698-9.  Sir,  Upon  the 
call  of  the  House,  it  will  appear  that  I  am  duly  chosen  and  returned  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Boro'  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  the  Coy  of 
Bucks  ;  and  therefore  I  request  of  thee  to  acquaint  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons  the  reason  I  have  not  as  yet  appeared,  which  is,  that  the 
Burgesses  being  voluntarily  inclined  to  elect  me,  I  did  not  oppose  their 
inclinations,  believing  that  my  declarations  of  fidelity,  &c.  might  in  this 
case,  as  in  others  where  the  law  requires  an  Oath,  be  accepted ;  I  am 
therefore  ready  to  execute  my  trust,  if  the  House  think  fit  to  admit  of  me 
thereupon,  which  I  do  humbly  submit  to  their  wisdom  and  justice,  and 
shall  acquiese  with  what  they  will  be  pleased  to  determine  therein.  This 
being  all  at  present,  I  remain,  thy  real  and  obliged  friend,  John  Archdale. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  contents  of  the  said  Letter  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation upon  Friday  morning  next. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  said  Mr.  Archdale  do  attend  this  House  upon 
Friday  morning  next." 

"  Veneris,  6°  die  Januarii,  10  Gulielmi  Tertii, 

"  The  House  being  informed,  that  Mr.  Archdale  attended  according  to 
order,  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  was  again  read.  And  the  several  statutes 
qualifying  persons  to  come  into,  and  sit  and  vote,  in  this  House,  were 
read  ;  viz.  of  the  30  Car.  2di ;  1  Will,  and  Maria) ;  and  7  and  8  Will, 
and  MariiB. 

"  And  then  the  said  Mr.  Archdale  was  called  in. 

"  And  he  came  into  the  middle  of  the  House,  almost  to  the  Table. 

"  And  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  House,  asked  him.  Whether  he 
had  taken  the  Oaths,  or  would  take  the  Oaths  appointed,  to  qualify  him- 
self to  be  a  MeuJier  of  this  House.  To  which  he  answered,  That  in 
regard  to  a  principle  of  his  religion,  he  had  not  taken  the  Oaths,  nor  could 
take  them. 

"  And  then  he  withdrew. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to  tlie  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  Writ  for  electing  a  Burgess  to  serve  in  this 
present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Chipping  Wicomb,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks,  in  the  room  of  the  said  Mr.  Archdale,  who  hath  refused  to 
qualify  himself  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House,  by  taking  the  Oaths  by  law 
appointed  for  that  purpose." 

The  next  Statute  is  the  1st  Geo.  1.  s.  2.  c.  6,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for 
making  perpetual  an  Act  of  the  7th  and  8lh  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  William  the  Third,  intituled,  '  An  Act  that  the  Solemn 
Affirmation  and  Declaration  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted instead  of  an  Oath  in  the  usual  form;  and  for  explaining  and 
enforcing  the  said  Act  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  Tithes  and  CImrch 
Rates ;  and  for  appointing  the  form  of  an  Affirmation  to  be  uiken  by  the 
said  People  called  Quakers,  instead  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  " 

The  next  Statute  is  the  8th  Geo.  1.  cap.  6.  intituled,  "  An  Act  for 
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grranting  tte  People  called  Quakers,  sacli  Forms  of  Affirmation  or  Declara- 
tion as  may  remove  the  difficnlties  which  many  of  them  lie  under." 

By  the  i-2th  Geo.  2.  c.  13,  intituled,  "  An  Act  [amongst  other  things]  for 
the  better  regulation  of  Attomies  and  Solicitors,"  Sec.  8,  it  is  enacted 
that  Quakers  may  be  inroUed  ai>  Attomies  upon  taking  a  solemn  Affirma- 
tion instead  of  the  Oaths  required  by  the  2d  of  Geo.  2.  c.  2-3,  s.  3. 

The  next  Statute  is  the  22  Geo.  2.  c.  46,  intituled,  "  An  Act  amongst 
other  things  for  allowing  Quakers  to  make  Affirmation  in  cases  where  an 
Oath  is  or  shall  be  required." 

The  next  Statute  is  the  34th  Geo.  3,  c.  73,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for 
directing  the  Appointment  of  Commissioners  to  administer  certain  Oaths 
and  Declarations  required  by  Law  to  be  taken  and  made  by  Persons  offer- 
ing to  vote  at  the  Election  of  Members  to  ser>e  in  Parliament ;"  which  is 
the  Act  now  in  force,  under  which  the  Declaration  or  Affirmation  of  a 
Quaker  is  administered  previously  to  his  voting  for  the  Election  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament. 

The  last  Statute  relating  to  the  Affirmation  is  the  9th  Geo.  4.  c.  32, 
intituled,  "  An  Act  for  amending  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  certain  cases." 
It  recites,  "  Wliereas  it  is  expedient  that  Quakers  and  Moravians  should 
be  allowed  to  give  evidence  upon  their  solemn  Affirmation  in  all  cases,  cri- 
minal as  well  as  civil ;  and  that  in  prosecutions  for  fci^ery  the  party  inter- 
ested should  be  rendered  a  competent  witness." 

And  it  enacts,  "  That  every  Quaker  or  ^Moravian  who  shall  be  required 
to  give  evidence  in  any  case  whatsoever,  criminal  or  civil,  shall,  instead  of 
taMng  an  Oath  in  the  usual  form,  be  permitted  to  make  his  or  her  Solemn 
Affirmation  or  Declaration  in  the  words  following;  (that  is  to  say) "  I,  A.B., 
do  solemnly,  sincerely  and  truly  declare  and  affirm ;'  which  said  Affirma- 
tion or  Declaration  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect  in  all  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  other  places  where  by  law  an  Oath  is  required,  as  if  such 
Quaker  or  Moravian  had  taken  an  Oath  in  the  usual  form. 

These  are  the  whole  of  the  Statutes  passed  since  Archdale's  case,  which 
your  Committee  think  it  necessary  to  bring  under  the  attention  of  the 
ilouse. 

It  will  be  collected  from  the  former  part  of  the  Report,  that  no  Parlia- 
mentary decision  has  ever  been  given  on  their  construction  and  effect. 

The  Committee,  in  their  investigation,  have  however  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing decisions  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

"  Bex  V.  Morris,"  reported  1  Lord  Raymond,  337,  wrhich  occurred  a  few 
months  before  the  case  of  Archdale. 

"  A  Quaker  sued  a  Mandamus,  directed  to  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  to  command  them  to  admit 
him  ad  locum  et  officium  of  a  freeman  of  the  said  city,  having  served  seven 
years'  apprenticeship.  They  return,  that  he  refused  to  take  tlie  Oaths  of 
office ;  and  the  Court,  after  argument  at  the  Bar,  was  of  opinion,  that  he 
might  take  the  Solemn  Affirmation  instead  of  the  Oaths  prescribed  by  the 
Act  of  7  &  8  Wm.  3,  c.  34  ;  and  that  his  freedom  could  not  be  taken  within 
the  words  of  the  exception  in  the  same  Act,  namely,  to  be  a  place  of  profit 
in  the  Government ;  though  the  return  show  s,  that  every  freeman  has  a 
right  to  give  a  vote  for  electing  Members  to  sene  in  Parliament,  and  to 
have  common  for  certain  cattle." 

The  same  case  is  also  reported  in  5  Mod.  399,  where  the  Mandamus 
and  Return  are  set  forth  at  length,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  freeman, 
upon  his  admission,  was  required  to  be  sworn  "  before  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council." 

This  case  is  again  reported  in  a  subsequent  volume  (12)  of  Mod.  Rep. 
190,  with  the  judgment  more  at  length,  of  which  the  following  is  a  tran- 
script : 
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"  The  Court  were  of  opinion,  tliat  he  ought  to  be  admitted  on  his  Solemn 
Affirmation ;  for  the  office  of  a  freeman  is  no  place  of  proflt  or  office  in  the 
Government,  within  the  Statute :  by  his  serving  his  apprenticeship,  he  had 
a  right  in  the  freedom,  and  his  admission,  whereunto  the  taking  an  Oath  is 
not  essentialjbut  only  by  custom ;  and  the  intent  of  the  Act  was,  that,  unless 
in  those  cases  excepted  by  proviso,  the  Affirmation  of  a  Quaker  should  be  as 
available  as  his  Oath." 

There  are  other  cases  at  Common  Law  on  these  Statutes,  and  particularly 
the  Case  of  Atcheson  v.  Everit,  Cowp.  382,  in  which  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  on  a  very  full  examination  on  the  subject,  evinced  a  disposition  to 
put  an  enlarged  and  liberal  construction  upon  them:  but  as  these  cases  all 
related  to  matters  of  Evidence,  Your  Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  them  more  particularly.  Evidence  has  also  been  adduced  before 
Your  Committee,  shewing  that  notwithstanding  that  the  Oaths  of  Alle- 
giance, Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  are  by  several  Statutes  required  to  be 
taken  by  all  Barristers  on  their  call  to  the  Bar ;  and  as  respects  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration,  by  the  very  same  Statute  which  imposes  the  Oath  on  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Parliament,  Quakers  have  nevertheless  in  several  instances  been 
admitted  to  the  Bar  on  taking  Affirmations  to  the  efifect  of  those  Oaths 
before  the  Benchers  of  the  respective  Inns  of  Court,  and  before  the  Judges 
in  Westminster  Hall. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
before  Lord  Ellenborough  in  1818,  and  that  he  treated  the  question  as  free 
from  doubt,  on  the  ground  that  the  Affirmation  Acts  made  only  three 
exceptions,  and  that  the  station  of  a  Barrister  not  falling  within  the 
exceptions,  was  clearly  within  the  remedy  provided  by  those  Acts. 

It  is  also  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  a  Quaker  has  served  the  Office  of  Sheriff  of  the  City  of 
York,  on  his  Affirmation.  But  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  regularity 
of  the  proceeding  in  this  respect  was  ever  made  the  subject  of  judicial 
investigation. 
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From   February  5  to  February  13. 

Petitions  Presented. 

Sabbath. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof; — of  Magistrates,  Clergy, 

Tradesmen,  and  Inhabitants  of  Guildford ; — of  the  Minister,  Heads  of  Fami- 
lies, and  Inhabitants  of  Nenthorn  j — and,  of  Heads  of  Families  in  Killearn. 

House  and  Window  Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitants 

of  Clerkenwell ; — and,  of  Knaresborough. 

Kingston-upon-HuU  Corporation. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Kingstou-upon- 

HuU,  for  a  Law  to  enable  the  Inhabitants  of  the  enlarged  Borough  to  elect  their 
Magistrates  and  Municipal  Officers. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petition  of  the  Mayor  and  Jurats  and  Grand  Jury  of  the 

Town  and  Port  of  Hastings  in  General  Quarter  Sessions  assembled,  for  the 
amendment  thereof. 

Jews. Petition  of  the  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Society  for  the  protection  of 

Religious  Liberty,  for  the  repeal  of  all  Laws  that  exclude  the  Jews  from  a  full 
and  equal  participation  in  civil  and  political  rights. 

Slavery. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Denby,  for  abolition  thereof. 

Sabbath  Day. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of 

Knaresborough; — of  the  Minister,  Elders,  and  Inhabitants  of  Tillicoultry ; — 
and,  of  Inhabitants  of  Cold  Overton.  ^ 
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Sabbath. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof; — of  the  Associate  Con- 

grtiffation  of  the  parish  of  Kilbarchan ; — of  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Paisley ;— of  Inhabitants  of  Whitby ; — of  the  Minister,  Chnrch- 
wardens,  and  Inhabitants  of  Long-Preston ; — of  Members  of  the  Kirk  Session 
of  Comrie ; — of  the  Minister,  Heads  of  Fanulies,  and  Inhabitants  of  Xenthom  ; 
— and,  of  Inhabitants  of  Kirkinner. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Tithe-pavers  of  the 

nnit^  parishes  of  Kilworth,  Kilcrumper,  Mid  other  places ; — of  Inhabitants  of 
Swords  ;^-of  the  Barony  of  Costlea ;— of  Carrickedmond ; — and,  of  the  district 
of  Lisnadill,  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Armagh. 

Union  with  Ireland. Petition  of  Shoemakers  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  for  the 

repeal  thereo£ 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  inhabitants  of  Long-Preston ; 

— and,  of  Milford. 

Soap  Duty. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Bervie,  for  the  ivpeal  thereof. 

SaMiath.-^ Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof; — of  Inhabitants    of 

London  engaged  in  various  retail  trades ; — of  various  Tradesmen  resident  in 
the  Old  Bailey; — of  Inhabitants  of  the  united  towns  of  Port  Glasgow  and 
Newark ; — and,  of  Ministers  and  Inhabitants  of  Famham. 

Jews. Petition  of  Persons  professing  the  Jewish  Religion,  resident  in  and  near 

London,  for  the  repeal  of  all  Laws  that  exclude  the  Jews  firom  a  full  and  equal 
participation  in  civil  and  political  rights. 

Church  of  Scotland. Petition  of  Male  Communicants  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land residing  in  Dunlop,  for  the  repeal  of  the  present  Law  of  Patronage,  and 
for  giving  to  the  Male  Communicants  of  each  parish  the  right  to  choose  the 
Parochial  Clerg^Tnan. 

Schoolmasters  (Scotland^. ^Petition  of  Male  Inhabitants  of  Dunlop,  for  the 

repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  43  Geo.  3,  c.  54,  as  restricts  the  right  to  vote 
at  the  election  of  a  parish  Schoolmaster  to  heritors  of  one  hundred  pounds  Scots 
of  Taloation,  and  to  vest  the  privilege  in  the  heads  of  families. 

Nbetumal   Legislation. ^Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Newmilns,  praying  the 

House  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  Nocturnal  Legislation. 

Eouse  and  "Window  Tax,  &c. Petition  of  W'illiam  Rivett,  Chairman  of  a 

meeting  of  the  Inhabitant  Householders  of  Saint  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  for  the 
repeal  thereof. 

Excise  Licences. Petition  of  persons  licensed  to  sell  Ale,  Spirituous  Liquors, 

and  Wine,  resident  in  or  near  the  City  of  Ely,  for  diminishing  the  expense  of 
their  Licen<"es. 

Sabbath. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof  ;^-of  Inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don engaged  in  various  Trades; — and,  of  Tetbnry. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Agliss,  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Scarborough  Corporation. Petition  of  Householders  and  Inhabitants  of  Scar- 
borough, for  a  Law  to  enable  them  to  choose  their  own  Magistrates,  and  other 
Municipal  Officers. 

Soap. Petition  of  Soap-makers  and  Dealers  in  Soap,  in  Glasgow,  for  the  repeal 

of  the  Duty  thereon. 

Slavery. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Coningsby,  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

House  and  Window  Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof ;— of  Inhabitant 

Householders  of  St.  Anne,  Westminster; — of  the  Churchwardens,  Overseers, 
and  Inhabitant  Householders  of  Walcot; — and,  of  Inhabitant  Householders  of 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  Bath. 

Tithes,  &c. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Rochdale,  for  the  abolition  of  Tithes, 

and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Duties  on  Malt,  Hops,  and  Soap. 

Poor  Laws. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Atherstone,  complaining  of  the  unequal 

operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  submitUng  a  plan  whereby  the  same  may  be 
removed. 

Koctumal  Legislation. Petition  of  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  Wingbam, 

praying  the  House  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  Nocturnal  Legislation. 
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Notices  given  for  future  Days. 

Lord  Viscount  Milton. Motion  relating  to  the  Corn  Laws. Wednesday, 

'20th  February. 

Sir  Francis  Vincent. Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Laws  respecting  Libel. 

Thursday,  28th  February. 

Mr.  Richards. Eil!  to  invest  the  Tithes  now  payable  to  the  Clergymen  of  the 

Established  Church  in  Ireland  in  Trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor  resident 

in  the  rtsi)eetive  parishes  in  Ireland: Bill  to  raise  a  Tax  of  one  shilling 

in  the  pound  on  all  Incomes  arising  from  capital  in  Ireland,  for  the  payment 
of  the  stipends  due  to  the  existing  Ministers  of  the  Establishment,  and  for 
providing  for  the  reduction  of  that  Establishment,  as  vacancies  occur  in 
the  respective  Bishopricks,  Deaneries,  Chapters,  Rectories,  and  other  Bene- 
fices, until  the  whole  may   be  provided  for  out  of  the  Church    Lands,  and 

the  public  be  relieved  from  the  Tax  to  be  now  imposed. Thursday,  7th 

March. 

Mr.  Harvey. Silcct  Committee   to  inquire  into   the  Land  Revenues  of  the 

Crown,  under  the  management  ot  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  the  means  by  which  thej'  may  be  rendered 
most  available  for  the  public  service. Monday,  18th  March. 

Mr.  O'Connell. Bill  for  the  total  extinction  of  all  compulsory  payments  of 

Vestry  Cesses,  or  Vestry  Rates  in  Ireland. Tuesday,  19th  February. 

Mr.  Wilks. Select   Committee,  to  consider  the   general   state  of  parochial 

registries,  and  the  Laws  relating  to  those  registries,  and  the  registration  of 

births,  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  and  burials,  in  England  and  Wales. 

Tuesday,  oth  March. 

Mr.  Wilks. Bill  to  exempt  from  Poor's  Rate  all  Churches,    Chapels,   and 

other  places  exclusively  appropriated  to  religious  worship. ^l^uesday,  12th 

March. 

Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer. Bill  for  the  better  protection  of  Dramatic  Authors. 

Tuesday,  J  2th  March. 

Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer. Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Laws  operating  on 

Dramatic  Performances. Tuesday,  12th  March. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood. Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 

general  distress  existing  among  the  industrious  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  into  the  most  eflectual  means  of  its  relief. Tuesday,  oth  March. 

Sir  Thomas  Troubridge. Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  existing  Laws 

and  Regulations  on  Pilotage,  with  a  view  to  alter  and  amend  the  same.— — 
Tuesday,  19th  March. 

Mr.  Charles  BuUer. Select  Committee,  to  which  all  Election  Petitions  pre- 
sented during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  shall  be  referred. Monday, 

18  th  February. 

Mr.  Slaney. Select  Committee  to  consider  the  best  means  of  securing  open 

spaces  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  populous  towns  as  public  walks,  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. Thursday, 

21st  February. 

Mr.  Roebuck.— — Select  Committee  to  frame  means  for  a  National  Education. 
Monday,  4th  Marcli. 

The  Lord  Advocate. Bill  to  regulate  the  Municipal  Constitution  of  the  Royal 

Burghs  in  Scotland. Tuesday,  12th  March. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald. Bill  for  the  better  transmission  of  property  in  certain  cases 

in  Ireland,  by  enabling  persons  there,  where  the  assets  do  not  exceed  £200, 
to  take  out  Probate  to  Wills  or  Letters  of  Administration  to  such  assets 
before  the  Assistant  Barristers  of  the  respective  Counties  in  that  Kingdom. 
Monday,  18lh  March. 

Mr.  Tennyson. That   a  Communication  be    matle  to    the  House  of  Peers, 

requesting  their  Lordships  to  review  their  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy. ■ 

Tuesday,  2d  April. 
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Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Balwer. — Resolution,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duty  on 
Newspapers  and  Advcrtisemects,  and  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  proprictv  of  substituting  a  cheap  postage  on  Newspapers  and  Works  under 
a  certain  weight. Wednesday,  3d  April. 

Mr.  Slaner. Bill  to  enable  manufacturers  and  mechanics  to  insure  themselves 

against  temporarv  want  of  employment,  by  giving  them  facilities  for  creating  a 
safe  joint  fund,  vested  in  the  Public  Funds,  or  other  approved  and  available 
security. ^Thursday,  25th  April. 

Mr.WoIiTche  Wbitmore. — —Com  Laws. Thursday,  25th  April. 

Mr.  Beanclerk. ^To  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Duty  now  levied  on 

Malt,  with  the  view  of  proposing  the  reduction  or  r^cal   of  that  Tax. 
Wednesday,  1st  May. 

Mr.  Finch.— ^ — Motion  for  the  suppression  of  Polidcal  Unions. Monday,  6th 

May. 

Mr  Hume. Return  of  Expenses  of  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords 

from  1800  to  this  time,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  1831  and  1832. 

Monday,  18th  February. 

Mr.  Hume. Select  Committee,  to  examine  and  report  the  number  of  Members 

of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  hold  office,  place,  and  emolument,  under  the 
Crown,  r-r  Public  Offices,  &c.  and  the  amount  of  salary  and  allowances,  pre- 
sent or  in  reversion. Friday,  22d  February. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant For  removal  of  all  disabilities  af^ting  persons  professing 

the  Jewish  Religion. Thursday,  14th  March. 

Mr.  Matthias  Attwood. ^To  submit  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the 

existing  Monetary  system  of  the  Countrj-. Friday,  1.5th  March. 

Mr.  George  Young. Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  British 

commercial  shipping  interests,  and  to  report  die  same  to  the  House. Mon- 
day, 22d  April. 

Mr.  Hudson. Motion  for  a  graduated  reduction  in  the  pay  and  salaries  of  all 

persons  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  in  all  Superannuation  Allowances, 

Half-par,  and  Pensions,  paid  out  of  the   public  money. Thursday,  7th 

March. ' 

Progress  of  Public  Bills. 

Church  (Ireland). Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — "That  leave  be 

given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Temporali- 
ties of  the  Church  in  Ireland." Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Lord 

Viscount  Althorp,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  Solicitor 
GeneraL 


CONTEMPORANEODS  AMD  POSTHUMOUS  FAME. 

Great  minds  Lad  rather  deserve  contemporaneous  applause  without  obtain- 
ing it,  than  obtain  it  without  deserving  it.  If  it  follow  them,  it  is  well; 
but  they  will  not  deviate  to  follow  it.  With  inferior  minds  the  reverse  is 
observable ;  so  that  they  can  command  the  flattery  of  knaves  whUe  living, 
they  care  not  for  the  execrations  of  honest  men,  when  dead.  Milton  nei- 
ther aspired  to  present  fame,  nor  even  expected  it;  but  (to  use  his  own 
words)  his  high  ambition  was,  *  to  leave  something  so  written  to  after  ages, 
that  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  diel'  And  Cato  finely  observed,  he 
would  much  rather  that  posterity  should  inquire  why  no  statues  were 
erected  to  him,  than  whv  thev  were. — Lacon. 
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TAXATION— CURRENCY— CORN  LAWS— EAST  INDIA 
MONOPOLY— AND  WEST  INDIA  SLAVERY. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  what  are 
tlie  measures  which  Government  are  likely  to  introduce  earliest,  and 
in  what  shape  those  measures  will  come  before  the  House,  more 
especially  as  it  regards  the  great  and  important  questions  of  Taxation 
■ — the  Currency — the  Corn  Laws — the  East  India  and  China  Trade 
and  West  India  Slavery.  The  degree  of  reserve  or  secrecy  main- 
tained by  the  Administration  on  all  matters  in  preparation,  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  their  system.  They 
maintained  it  on  the  Reform  Bill,  so  that  no  one  but  the  actual  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  knew  what  it  was  to  be,  till  it  was  divulged  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  when  the  suddenness  of  the  joy  to  some,  and 
alarm  to  others,  was  such  as  to  make  the  honourable  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  Mr.  John  Smith,  say,  it  actually  "  took  away  his 
breath  with  delight."  It  was  maintained  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church  Revision  ;  as  not  an  individual  out  of  the  cabinet  knew  what 
it  was  to  be,  even  an  hour  before  Lord  Althorp  brought  it  forwai'd. 
This  may  be  a  wise  or  an  unwise  policy  :  it  is  at  least  a  new  one : 
and,  as  far  as  success  is  dependent  on  it,  it  has  worked  well  for  those 
who  have  observed  it.  We  shall  not  now  discuss  the  merits  or  the 
demerits  of  this  system  of  tactics :  every  admiral,  every  general,  and 
every  minister,  will  jjlan  his  operations  in  his  own  way  :  but  we  men- 
tion it  chiefly  with  a  view  to  shew  tlie  difficulty  of  anticipating,  with 
any  cerlainti/,  what  may  be  done,  and  the  indu^^ence  with  which 
all  speculations  on  probabilities  ought  to  be  received.  With  this 
limitation,  we  shall  state  frankly,  however,  what  are  our  own  im- 
pressions, from  the  best  evidence  within  our  reach,  and  leave  others 
to  form  their  judgment  accordingly. 

On  the  subject  of  Taxation,  we  fear  there  will  be  but  a  very  trifling 
reduction,  from  the  unwillingness  to  retrench  those  parts  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  a  vicious  system,  which 
the  Ministers  either  have  not  the  courage  or  the  power  to  alter ;  and 
we  believe  there  is  still  less  hope  of  the  Government  originating  any 
plan  for  the  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  taxation,  by  taking  off 
all  taxes  on  commodities  of  consumption,  and  placing  the  whole 
burthen  of  raising  the  revenue  on  income  and  property  alone.  It  is 
possible  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  on  this  subject  may  be  strong 
enough  to  compel  Ministei's  to  adopt  this  course  :  but  the  feeling  is 
not  so  strong  on  this  subject  within  the  House  as  it  is  without;  and 
that  chiefly,  because  even  now  the  great  majority  of  the  Members 
are  persons  of  large  property,  and,  consequently,  the  adoption  of 
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such  a  system  of  taxation  would  too  closely  affect  themselves,  to  have 
their  cordial  support. 

On  the  question  of  the  Currency,  the  Ministei-s  ai-e  understood  to 
be  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  present  standard,  renewing  the  Charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  a  short  period,  and  with  certain  modi- 
fications and  improvements ;  but  not  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
issue  of  small  notes,  and  thus  increasing  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  counti-v.  Mr.  Attwood  has  a  motion  on  this  subject  for  a  future 
day :  and  "though  the  country  would  give  a  powerful  majoritj-  in  favor 
of  the  increased  issue  of  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  the 
balance  so  entirely  destroyed  between  the  amount  of  taxes  and  the 
means  of  paving  them,  yet  we  doubt  whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  even  yet  prepared  to  g^ve  such  a  majority'  on  this  question  as 
to  cany-  it  in  opposition  to  the  ^Ministers. 

The  Com  Laws,  all  vital  and  important  as  this  question  is,  will 
not,  it  is  believed,  be  touched  by  the  Ministers  if  the)-  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  Lord  Althoi-p's  declaration  on  that  subject,  in  his  speech 
on  the  hustings  at  Northampton,  was  at  least  frank  and  explicit ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Ministers  are  not  quite  so  communica- 
tive in  stating  what  they  will  do,  as  in  letting  the  people  know  what 
they  will  not.  They  will  no/,  for  instance,  entertain  the  question  of 
the  Ballot — they  will  not,  at  present,  reduce  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge 
— they  will  not  touch  the  Com  Laws — and  they  will  not  repeal  tlie 
absurd  statutes  on  Usurv*.  All  this  has  been  told  us  beforehand : 
but  what  they  tcill  do,  we  must  wait  patiently  to  learn  till  it  is  actually 
proposed  to  be  done.  As  to  the  Com  Laws,  Lord  Milton's  motion 
would  have  brought  them  fairly  before  the  House,  but  the  lamented 
and  naturally  long-expected  death  of  the  venerable  and  estimable 
Earl  FitzwUliam,  advances  Lord  Milton  to  the  Peerage:  and  the 
House  of  Lords  is  certainly  not  the  chamber  in  which  to  originate, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  a  motion  for  the  revision  of  the  Com 
Laws,  where  nearly  all  the  Members  are  large  landed  pi-oprietors. 
Bat  Mr.  "Whitmore,  we  beheve,  who  has  in  former  Parliaments 
laboured  zealously  on  this  question,  will  again  take  it  up ;  though 
we  fear,  from  the  composition  of  the  House  containing  still  so  many 
persons  of  landed  property,  both  in  county  and  borough  members, 
without  much  success.  The  idea  of  the  House  becoming  too  demo- 
cratic, by  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  will  be  soon  shewn,  by  its 
decisions  on  these  great  questions,  to  have  been  a  groundless  alarm  : 
our  apprehensions  are,  that  it  will  be  yet  found  sufficiently  aristo- 
cratic to  require  to  be  well  watched. 

Of  the  East  India  and  China  Trade,  we  have  better  hopes.  The 
Company,  it  is  said,  asks  only  (or  the  exclusive  possesion  of  the  latter  ! 
(a  modesty  quite  becoming  their  imperial  character)  and  they  will 
then  be  ready  to  yiee  up  up  all  the  rest !  But  we  hope  the  coimtry 
will  never  lose  sight  of  this  important  fact,  that  we  do  not  ask  them  to 
GIVE  up  any  thing.  Their  Charter  expires  by  law  in  1834  ;  and  the 
question  is,  shall  we,  the  people,  yire  ?//>  any  thing  to  them,  by 
surrendering  into  their  hands  for  another  twenty  years  the  exclusive 
trade  to,  and  dominion  over  the  East  ?     Never !     Whatever  may  be 
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the  wishes  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  intention  of  Ministers, 
they  MUST  open  the  Trade  to  China,  to  all  British  subjects  without 
distinction  :  or  every  manufacturing  town,  and  every  sea-port  except 
London,  will  be  up  in  arras  against  them.  They  must  also  admit  of 
the  free  settlement  of  British  subjects  in  India ;  subject  to  fixed  laws, 
and  not  liable  to  ruin  at  the  caprice  of  any  governor  or  public  func- 
tionary. And  if  they  effect  these  two  great  changes,  though  much 
more  ought  to  be  done  by  a  liberal  Ministry,  and  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, yet  if  these  be  secured,  there  will  be  a  readier  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  let  the  rest  be  matter  of  mutual  adjustment  be- 
tween the  conflicting  parties.  But  unless  these  two  points  ai-e  gained, 
or  given  up,  no  change  will  be  worth  accepting,  and  we  shall  then  call 
upon  the  country  to  do  its  duty,  and  by  so  doing,  to  teach  the  Minis- 
ters and  the  House  of  Commons  theirs.  We  wait  patiently  for  the 
developement  promised  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  shall  be  at  our  post  when 
the  day  comes. 

On  the  great  question  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  there  is  an 
equal  degree  of  reserve  maintained.  It  was  said  that  a  paragraph  had 
been  actually  written  on  the  subject  for  the  King's  Speech  :  and  that 
the  intention  of  Ministers  was  to  gi-ant  a  complete  and  entire  emanci- 
pation in  three  years,  and  without  compensation  to  the  owners  :  but 
that  this  intention  getting  abroad,  had  excited  such  a  panic  in  the 
City,  that  Ministers  withdrev/  the  paragraph,  and  said  nothing  about 
it.  We  do  not  credit  this  story.  It  has  improbability  on  the  face  of 
it.  It  would  have  been  a  singular  exception  to  their  general  rule  of 
reserve,  to  let  their  intentions  be  known  at  all  upon  this  subject  only, 
and  it  would  betoken  a  degree  of  feverish  alarm,  and  weak  deference 
to  City  feeling,  to  withdraw  any  thing  from  a  King's  Speech,  merely 
because  a  certain  class,  and  that  a  very  small  one,  of  citizens,  should 
have  disapproved  of  it.  What  may  be  their  intentions,  it  is  still  as 
difficult  as  ever  to  say.  Lord  Grey,  in  official  interviews  with  Mem- 
bers, and  Lord  Althoi*p  in  answer  to  public  questions  in  the  House, 
have  each  stated  the  intentions  of  Government  to  bring  forward  some 
proposition  on  this  subject,  and  they  express  a  hope  that  it  will  sa- 
tisfy the  country.  May  it  be  as  large  and  liberal  as  the  most  earnest 
friend  of  freedom  could  desire  ! 

But  this  we  must  say,  that  if  it  falls  short  of  immediate  abolition  ; 
if  it  does  not  fix  a  specific  period,  and  that  a  very  early  one,  after 
which  Slavery  shall  no  longer  exist  in  any  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions ;  and  after  which  it  shall  be  a  crime  punishable  by  law  to  hold 
any  human  being  in  bondage  against  his  will, — then  will  it  fail  to 
satisfy  the  country :  and  then,  we  hope,  will  the  Ministers  be  com- 
pelled to  bend  to  public  opinion,  and  retrace  their  steps  before  it  be 
too  late. 

We  sincerely  desire  their  continuance  in  office ;  because  the  prin- 
cij)le  of  Reform,  on  which  they  entered  it,  is  associated  with  their 
names  and  conduct;  and,  because,  if  they  make  public  opinion  their 
guide,  and  consult  mainly  the  public  wish,  they  have  power  to  do  as 
much  good  as  any  men  who  could  be  placed  there.  But  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  to  carry  tlie  representatives  of  the 
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people  with  them,  they  must  not  stop  at  a  mere  reform  of  the  mode  of 
electiug  themselves  to  sene  in  Parliament.  They  must  go  foi-ward 
with  the  cuirent,  or  they  will  be  borne  down  by  it :  and  there  is  no 
one  question,  we  believe,  by  a  right  coui-se  on  which  iliey  would  more 
certainly  or  more  effectually  gain,  or,  by  a  wrong  course  on  which  they 
would  more  inevitably  lose,  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  the 
country,  than  this  all-absorbing  question  of  Colonial  Slavery.  Whether 
there  be  any  members  in  the  House  who,  having  pledged  themselves 
to  support  immediate  abolition  on  the  hustings,  shall  deem  it  prudent 
to  hold  back,  and  fall  in  with  the  giadual  abolitionists,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  But  we  have  our  apprehensions  of  the  fideUty  of 
some,  in  this  as  well  as  on  other  points ;  and  we  urge  and  intreat  the 
friends  of  freedom,  in  whatever  town  or  county  they  may  reside,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  their  representatives,  and  to  act  on  the 
belief  that  a  Goveniment,  however  good  in  its  intentions,  is  necessa- 
rily subject  to  many  temptations,  necessarily  impeded  by  many  eni- 
baiTassments,  and,  therefore,  cannot  at  all  limes  do  every  thing  diat  is 
wished;  but,  that  for  this  veiy  reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  whose 
hearts  are  deeply  interested  in  any  pai'ticular  cause,  (and  what  cause 
can  be  more  touching  to  the  heai-t  of  every  man  who  deems  himself  a 
patriot  and  a  christian,  than  this  of  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition 
of  Slavery?)  to  move  heaven  and  earth,  by  their  prayers,  their  labours, 
and  their  petitions,  in  one  continued  series  of  unrelaxed  exeitions, 
until  they  accomplish  the  object  of  their  just  and  holy  hope  ! 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
SINCE  THE  WAR. 

A  SMALL  volume,  purporting  to  be  written  by  a  British  merehant 
long  resident  abroad,  has  just  been  published,  under  the  title  given 
above :  and  although  mattcre  of  great  domestic  importance  neaiir  fill 
our  pages  for  the  present  week,  we  shall  devote  a  short  space  to  the 
subject. 

We  shall  advert  at  once  to  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  author  takes  up  this  subject  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  contends  that  the  policy  of  the  then  Government  had  a 
tendency  to  saciifice  the  general  and  shipping  interests  of  the  country. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  the  autlior  stales,  that  tlie  cabinet  of  1814-15 
had  the  address  to  invest  themselves  with  a  far  greater  portion  of  the 
merit  of  tenninating  the  war,  than  ever  emanated  from  the  wisdom  of 
their  councils  ;  yet  we  cannot  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  that  Admi- 
nisu-ation  blundered  to  such  an  extent,  in  the  fonnation  of  pacific  re- 
lations, destructive  to  British  interests,  as  the  writer  would  have  us 
suppose.  In  ti-uth,  our  ambassador  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  a 
much  more  difficult  card  to  play  than  the  world  is  willing  to  believe. 
The  war  once  over,  all  that  jealousy  of  British  mercantile  preponder- 
ance, which  had  only  been  dormant,  but  never  extinct,  was  again 
revived.  Lord  Casdereagh  was  too  shrewd  and  sagacious  a  man,  not 
to  have  observed  this  feeling  among  the  ministers  of  our  allies ;  and 
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hence  his  remark,  that  Great  Britain  "  could  do  very  well  without 
trade."  No  man  who  knew  the  calibre  of  that  noble  lord's  mind,  and 
who  had  opportunities  of  observing  his  diplomatic  tact,  can  imagine 
that  this  declaration  was  any  other  than  a  mere  ruse,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  ultimate  objects.  Though  we  deprecate  this  insincerity  in 
ambassadors  and  all  other  men, — let  any  man  read  the  history  of  this 
period, — let  any  man  refer  to  the  history  of  M.  de  Flassau,  and  the 
papers  of  M.  Gcntz,  and  we  defy  him  to  place  his  finger  on  a  single 
point  which  Lord  Castlereagh  omitted  to  urge  in  behalf  of  his  country 
abroad,  though  undoubtedly  he  was  far  too  despotic  in  his  rule 
at  home.  What  noble  efforts  did  he  not  make  in  behalf  of  Poland  ? 
Was  it  not  owing  to  his  interference  that  the  following  sentence  was 
introduced.?  "  Les  Polonais,  sujets  respectifs  des  hautes  parties  con- 
tractantes,  devaient  obtenir  une  representation  et  des  institutions  na- 
tionales  reglees."  Was  it  not  owing  to  him  that  the  pi'inciple  of  the 
indivisibility  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  Italy,  was  not  admitted  ? 
And  though  at  first  he  may  appear  to  have  borne  hard  on  the  king  of 
Saxony  ;  yet  when  that  perfidious  Prussia — at  whose  instigation,  after 
the  peace  of  Basle,  the  king  of  Saxony  separated  himself  from  the 
Germanic  body, — wished  to  profit  by  her  own  wrong,  how  soon  did 
Lord  Castlereagh  put  his  veto  on  this  lachete  P 

Then,  what  struggles  had  he  not  to  make  for  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  Ionian  islands?     So  far,  regarding  territorial  arrrangement. 

In  what  the  British  Merchant  says  about  commercial  relations, 
there  is  some  truth.  Peace  certainly  did  begin  by  Great  Britain  la- 
vishing enormous  sums  to  foreign  states,  on  a  new  account,  after  ceding 
to  them  teiTitory  which  had  been  acquired,  maintained,  and  vastly 
improved  during  the  wai*.  These  debts  certainly  might  have  been 
justly  demanded,  but  where  was  the  money  to  pay  ?  Austria 
had  been  bankrupt  two  or  three  times ;  and  had  Russia  been  reminded, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  dun,  she  might  have  again  laid  her  iron  hand  on  her 
barbarian  sword.  So  much  for  practical  difficulties ;  hut  certainly, 
the  principle  for  which  the  British  Merchant  contends,  cannot  be 
gainsay  ed. 

Regarding  the  crusade  to  Algiers,  one  of  the  results  of  the  Congi'ess 
in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  display  his  wonted  discrimination, 
we  are  agreed  with  the  author  before  us.  In  principle,  that  crusade 
was  magnanimous  ;  but  nations  may  sometimes  be  magnanimous  to- 
wards others,  without  benefitting  themselves.  It  was  not  a  crusade 
for  British  interests,  but  for  the  express  benefit  of  all  maritime  states; 
and  in  the  same  degree  in  which  it  benefitted  them,  it  entailed  preju- 
dice for  the  time  on  British  navigation.  So  too  in  our  treaty  with 
America,  concluded  at  Ghent.  It  is  difl'icult  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
motion of  the  national  industry  was  the  real  object  of  this  treaty. 
We  concluded  the  instrument  "  en  gentilhomme,"  while  the  Ameri- 
cans, more  knowing,  practical,  and  less  magnificent,  entered  into  the 
treaty  in  the  spirit  of  true  merchants.  To  conclude  this  treaty,  the 
Americans  sent  men  of  business ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  sent 
men  of  birth.     Herein  lay  the  diflTerence  of  result  in  the  two  cases. 

W^hile  on  this  subject  of  our  diplomatic  agents,  we  must  express 
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our  thanks  to  the  British  Merchant  for  an  anecdote  which  we  will  give 
in  his  own  words.  "  One  year  (says  he)  has  not  elapsed  since  a  Bri- 
tish minister  resident  at  a  foreign  court  of  the  first  order,  just  disco- 
vered that  British  merchants  residing  in  that  country-,  were  about  to 
be  taxed  with  heavA*  contributions  /"or  the  first  time,  and  sent  a  circu- 
lar prohibiting  the  taxation ;  whereas  the  Government  alluded  to,  had 
uniformly,  since  the  peace,  exacted  from  all  British  merchants  residing 
within  its  dominions,  the  very  contributions  designated  in  his  circular! 
Many  of  the  merchants  had  besides  as  uniformly  protested  against  it, 
and  sent  their  protests  to  the  British  consuls  and  ministers,  yet  no 
such  circumstance  it  seems  was  known  to  the  British  minister  I"  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  those  admirable  younger  sons  of 
British  nobility,  one  of  the  Lord  Johns  or  Lord  Charleses,  who  go 
abroad  to  learn  bad  French  or  Itahan,  and  after  a  few  years  service, 
come  back  duly  labelled  and  ticketted  on  the  pension  list. 

]Much  has  been  said  by  the  present  ministers  and  their  adherents  on 
the  subject  of  a  trade  with  France;  a  most  desirable  object,  no  doubt, 
if  it  can  be  attained,  and  one  which  we  ai-dently  desire. 

But  Fiuace  can  now  bestow  no  more  of  her  industry  on  the  British 
people  than  she  did  under  the  system  of  Villele.  Besides,  the  relaxa- 
tion on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  has  produced  no  corresponding 
effects  on  the  part  of  France.  It  is,  as  yet,  at  least,  a  reciprocity  all 
on  one  side.  The  reduction  on  tonnage  in  French  ports,  had  been 
previously  met  by  a  reduction  of  tonnage  in  English.  And  the  in- 
dustry which  has  grown  op  in  France  under  a  protective  and  restric- 
tive system,  will  no  doubt  obtain  the  encouragement  of  the  French 
minister.  The  iron,  wood,  and  sugar-refining  interests,  in  France, 
will  not  support  her  Ministers  in  any  concessions  made  to  England. 
Though,  therefore,  we  may  court  France  ever  so  assiduously,  we  fear 
her  Ministry  cannot  meet  our  approaches.  Yet  let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood. A  political  alliance  with  France  may  at  some  time  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  interests  of  both  countries ;  but  a  fair  Reciprocal  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  it  will,  for  the  reasons  given, — the  powerful  interests 
opposed  to  it  in  the  Chambers, — be  very  difficult  to  obtain.  France 
may  not  have  wanted  the  inclination,  but  she  does  want  the  aptitnde 
and  ability  to  reciprocate  extensively  and  beneficially  with  us.  France 
takes  from  us  at  present  little  more  than  half  a  million  annually, 
whereas  Spain  has  the  capacity  to  take  fifteen  or  twenty  times  that 
amount.  We  wish  Sir  Stratford  Canning  aU  success  in  his  efforts  to 
ratify  a  commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain ;  as,  in- 
deed, we  wish  success  to  every  effort  made  in  every  quarter  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  divide  nations  from  each  other.  But  in 
looking  around  the  world,  if  we  see  some  nations  more  disposed  than 
others  to  meet  our  advances :  and  more  capable  of  consuming  our 
manufactures,  and  giving  employment  to  our  shipping : — it  will  be 
wise  to  seek  them  first,  and  leave  the  less  willing,  and  the  less  capable, 
to  be  courted  afterwards.  India,  China,  and  Japan,  are  the  parts  to 
which  we  should  now  direct  our  first  attention  :  and  we  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  our  endeavours  to  secure  this. 
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From  minds  subdued  by  the  terrors  of  punishment  there  could  issue  no 
works  of  genius  to  expand  the  empire  of  human  reason,  nor  any  masterly 
compositions  on  the  general  nature  of  governments,  by  the  help  of  which 
the  great  commonwealths  of  mankind  have  founded  their  establishments; 
much  less  any  of  those  useful  applications  of  them  to  critical  conjunctions, 
by  which,  from  time  to  time,  our  own  constitution,  by  the  exertions  of 
patriot  citizens,  has  been  brought  back  to  its  standard.  Under  such  ter- 
rors all  the  great  lights  of  science  and  civilization  must  be  extinguished ; 
for  men  cannot  communicate  their  free  thoughts  to  one  another  with  a  lash 
held  over  their  heads.  It  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and 
useful,  both  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world, to  be  wild  and  irregular; 
and  we  m  ust  be  contented  to  take  them  with  the  alloys  which  belong  to 
them,  or  live  without  them.  Genius  breaks  from  the  fetters  of  criticism  ; 
but  its  wanderings  are  sanctioned  by  its  majesty  and  wisdom  when  it 
advances  in  its  path  :  subject  it  to  the  critic  and  you  tame  it  into  dulness. 
Mighty  rivers  break  down  their  banks  in  the  winter,  sweeping  to  death 
the  flocks  which  are  fattened  on  the  soil  that  they  fertilize  in  the  summer : 
the  few  may  be  saved  by  embankments  from  drowning,  but  the  flock  must 
perish  for  hunger.  Tempests  occasionally  shake  our  dwellings  and  dissi- 
pate our  commerce ;  but  they  scourge  before  them  the  lazy  elements 
which,  without  them,  would  stagnate  into  pestilence.  In  like  manner, 
Liberty  herself,  the  last  and  best  gift  of  God  to  his  creatures,  must  be  taken 
just  as  she  is.  You  might  pare  her  down  into  bashful  regularity,  and 
shape  her  into  a  perfect  model  of  severely  scrupulous  law ;  but  she  would 
then  be  Liberty  no  longer,  and  you  must  be  content  to  die  under  the  lash 
of  this  inexorable  justice,  which  you  had  exchanged  for  the  banners  of 
freedom.  The  proposition  which  I  mean  to  maintain  as  the  basis  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  without  which  it  is  an  empty  sound,  is  this — that 
man,  not  intending  to  mislead,  but  seeking  to  enlighten  others  with  what 
his  own  reason  and  conscience,  however  erroneously,  have  dictated  to  him 
as  truth,  may  address  himself  to  the  universal  reason  of  a  whole  nation, 
either  upon  the  subject  of  governments  in  general,  or  upon  that  of  our 
own  particular  country ;  that  he  may  analyse  the  principles  of  its  consti- 
tution, point  out  its  errors  and  defects,  examine  and  publish  its  cor- 
ruptions, and  warn  his  fellow-citizens  against  their  ruinous  consequences, 
and  exert  his  whole  faculties  in  pointing  out  the  most  advantageous 
changes  in  tstal  lishments  which  he  considers  to  be  radically  defective,  or 
sliding  from  their  object  by  abuse.  All  this  every  sulyect  of  this  country 
has  a  right  to  do,  if  he  contemplates  only  what  he  thinks  would  be  for  its 
advantage,  and  but  seeks  to  change  the  public  mind  by  the  conviction 
that  flows  from  reatonings  dictated  by  conscience. — Ekskine, 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA— AGRICULTURE, 
COMMERCE,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  question  of  South  Cai-olioa  has  qxcited  not  only  the  interest 
and  attention  of  England,  but  of  the  civilized  world.  Xor  is  this 
interest  confined  to  one  class  only  of  politicians,  for  it  extends  itself 
to  Tory  as  well  as  to  Whig ;  to  the  Irish  Orangemen  as  well  as  to  the 
Irish  Repealer ;  to  the  "  homme  du  mouvement"  as  to  the  "  partisan 
pei-sonuel  de  Louis  Philippe ;"  to  the  Carlist  as  well  as  the  Repub- 
lican. But  though  these  parties  regard  the  struggle  ahke  with  anxious 
interest,  their  motives  for  so  doing  are  widely  different.  The  high 
Tory  and  the  legitimate  Carlist  look  upon  the  expected  contest  as 
affording  further  proof  of  the  insecurity  and  unsettled  nature  of  any 
system  not  emanating  from  a  "jure  dinno"  principle.  They  exclaim, 
with  proud  satisfaction,  "  Look  here,  gentlemen  !  here  are  the  effects 
of  a  revolution  I  The  government  of  America  is  but  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old,  yet  it  is  alreadv  tumbling  to  nieces  '.  Here  is  the  eflect  of 
innovation  I  Once  admit  the  principle,. and  there  is  nothing  but  change 
— change — change — to  llie  end  of  the  chapter."  The  Pliillipist  and 
the  Conservative  Whig  look  on  the  struggle  with  hope  not  unmixed 
with  fear.  They  hope,  good  easy  souls,  that .  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  will  put  all  "  ignorant  impatience"  down  ;  they  trust  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  community  for  an  abstinence  from  all  demonstration  of 
physical  force ;  yet  they,  in  their  hearts,  look  for  the  advent  of  collision 
with  as  strong  a  dread  as  any  Tory,  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
down  to  the  most  infinitely  lilUe  of  that  now  small  party. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  people  are  conceraed — as  far  as  good  govern- 
ment is  involved  in  the  matter — there  is  Httle  difference  between 
thes3  two  parties.  They  both  regard  the  question  as  one  concerning 
their  own  preconceived  theories ;  and  which  may,  according  to  the 
issue,  be  turned  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  particular  views. 
He,  howe%-er,  who  looks  at  the  question  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
abstract,  and  who  reasons  on  it  purely  as  a  matter  of  government, 
cannot  fail  to  discover  that  the  Caixilinians  put  forward  no  principle 
which  is  not  sustainable  by  natural  and  jwUtical  law ;  and,  further, 
no  principle  which  has  not  been  acted  on,  not  only  by  GreatBritain,  bat 
by  all  the  Sutes  now  forming  the  Union,  before  and  at  the  era  of  their 
independence.  If  the  Confederated  Union,  commonly  called  the 
United  Stat>;s,  had  a  clear  right  to  separate  from  the  Paieat  State, 
we  cannot  see  by  what  process  of  reasoning  she  shall  deny  to  a 
member  of  her  family  the  same  right  which  she  exercised  herself 
against  England,  It  is  a  common  enough  mistake,  however,  as  well 
in  politics  as  in  religion,  to  deny  to  others  rights  which  we  exercise 
ourselves  without  scruple  or  stint.     The  essence  of  Protestantism  is 
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freedom  of  belief.  To  be  consistent  with  itself,  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion should  concede  to  others  the  same  right  which  it  exercised  itself 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Yet  have  we  seen  (hut  these  days  are 
happily  past)  the  Protestant  Religion  denying  to  the  Church,  from 
which  itself  dissented,  the  right  to  such  dissent ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing  in  effect,  affixing  to  the  exercise  of  such  right  pains  and  penal- 
ties. Are  not  the  Northern  States  in  America  committing  as  great  a 
solecism  in  politics  as  the  governing  powers  of  this  country  committed 
in  religion  ?  and  will  they  not,  in  the  end,  be  obliged  to  give  way  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  Grace  of  Wellington  ?  The  day  of  retribu- 
tion may  be  near  at  hand,  or  it  may  be  remote,  but  come  it  will  at 
last. 

The  political  system  of  America  is  so  different  from  that  of  England, 
that  much  and  very  excusable  ignorance  prevails  on  the  subject.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  cast  one's  eyes  over  the  map  of  the  United  States  to 
be  convinced  that  the  agricultural  predominates  over  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests.  The  most  marked  opposition  of  in- 
terests, however,  is  apparent  between  the  southern  and  northern  of 
the  States.  All  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  north  of  Mary- 
land are  purely  agricultural.  The  little  commerce  which  here  exists 
is  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  It  is  only 
within  a  kw  years  that  Maiyland  has  occupied  herself  with  manufac- 
tures :  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  country,  Baltimore  to  the 
east,  and  New  Orleans  to  the  west,  are  the  only  towns  which  employ 
their  capital  in  manufactures.  In  Charlstown,  Savannah,  &c.  the 
capital  employed  is,  in  fact,  the  capital  of  the  merchants  of  New  York, 
and  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  their  commission  agents.  To  the  north- 
west of  this  line  the  country  is  purely  agricultural.  So  it  is,  too,  in  Pen- 
sylvania,  excepting  in  the  town  of  Philadelphia  alone.  In  the  north 
the  interests,  agricultural  and  commercial,  are  at  least  equally  divided. 
This  first  division  of  interests  exercises  a  sensible  influence  on  the 
W'hole  system  of  American  politics. 

The  Northern  States  are  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  ; 
and  the  main  source  of  that  prosperity  is  their  cultivation.  The  New 
England  States  are  commercial.  Their  industry,  as  well  as  their 
capital,  is  immense.  These  are  the  states  which  crowd  the  Atlantic 
with  their  sails,  and  supply  their  floating  wooden  walls  with  seamen. 
The  central  states  may  also  be  said  to  be  commei'cial. 

The  State  of  New  York  forms  a  nation  of  more  than  one  million 
of  souls,  while  the  City  contains  100,000  inhabitants.  The  activity 
of  this  state  is  so  great,  yet  so  self-absorbing,  that  it  has  not  a  thought 
for  the  wants  and  interests  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  In 
this  state  the  commercial  interest  predominates.  In  Pensylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  the  interests  are  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural. Maryland,  too,  has  a  divided  interest;  for  while  Baltimore 
is  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of  the  Union,  the  rest  of  the 
state  is  agricultural  and  manufacturing.  So  are  the  interests  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  The  States  of  the  West  are  agricultural 
and  manufacturing — but  the  latter  interests  greatly  j)redominate. 

And  now  to  the  Southern  States.     These  are   South  Carolina 
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Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississipi,  and  Louisiana.  The  interests  of  these 
states  are  purely  and  entirely  agrieuhoral.  Long  and  short  cotton^ 
sugar,  rice,  and  Indian  com,  form  their  staple  products.  The  climate, 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  population,  obliges  the  exer- 
cise of  agricultural  labour.  Against  this,  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing interests  exclaim.  And  why  ?  Because  the  Tariff  now  gives 
to  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry-  a  bonus  of  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  American  market,  which  they  are  afraid  to  lose.  If  the 
tariff  were  done  away  with  to-morrow,  they  know  and  feel  that  the 
general  preponderance  of  agiicultural  over  trading  and  manufacturing 
interests  in  the  whole  Union,  and  the  immense  preponderance  in  the 
Southern  States,  would  have  the  effect  of  making  these  states  customere 
of  England  for  those  articles  which  are  now  supphed  at  a  dearer  rate 
hy  American  manufacturers.  England  would,  in  that  case,  take  the 
rice,  cotton,  &c.  of  South  Carolina,  and  send,  in  return,  her  assorted 
cargoes  of  all  kinds  of  English  goods. 

These  manufacturers  of  tlie  North  have  a  too  potential  voice  in 
the  general  Congress.  The  Southern  States  of  the  Union  send  but 
fifty-five  members  to  the  Legislature.  Now,  in  case  of  any  difference 
between  the  members  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  law  of  Congress,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  shall  be  agreed  before  there  is  any  repeal  or 
alteration  in  such  law.  Yet  neither  the  Southern  States,  nor  those 
having  similar  interests,  have  in  the  Congress  a  numerical  voice  suffi- 
cient to  amount  to  two-thirds,  even  if  all  were  present !  And,  with  a 
Btrange  obliquity-,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  exclaim  against 
opposition  to  the  decrees  of  a  Congress  in  which  the  southern  interests 
are  thus  inadequately  represented. 

The  inherent  vice  of  which  the  South  Carolinians  are  the  victims, 
is  not  being  numerically  represented.  The  laws  of  the  General 
Union  are  like  the  laws  of  the  INIedes  and  Persians  to  them ;  for 
not  having  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Congress  with 
them,  they  can  never  alter  or  amend  any  law,  however  unjust.  Were 
they  properly  represented,  they  must  be  victorious  on  the  question  of 
the  Tariff;  for,  in  the  council  of  their  own  state,  they  carried  the 
question  of  Nullification  by  91  to  22  voices.  Nor  did  the  South 
CaroUnians  proceed  to  extremes  at  once.  For  three  successive  years 
they  in  vain  appealed  to  the  justice  of  the  other  States  ;  and  last* year 
they  proposed  a  convention,  to  settle  amicably  all  matters  in  dispute, 
but  in  vain.  At  length,  having  found  remonstrance  nugatorv',  and 
the  grievance  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  they  contend  that  the  great 
original  right  of  resistance  reverts  to  them ;  and  on  this  they  have 
taken  their  stand.  The  President  Jackson,  who  has  himself,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  violated  the  Constitution,  appeals  to  the  sword — 
and  it  now  seems  a  question,  which  must  be  decided  by  such  sharp 
arbitrament.  Governor  Ha_\iie  rephes  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  in  another  proclamation,  to  the  full  as  eloquent,  and  which 
discusses  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  in  a  spirit  much 
more  worthy  the  descendants  of  those  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Chatham,  "  left  their  native  lands  in  search  of  freedom,  and  foimd  it 
in  a  desert." 

L  2 
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The  question,  then,  is  likely  to  be  decided  by  might  not  right;  yet 
we  cannot  choose  but  think  that  the  South  Carolinians  have  alike 
right  and  reason  on  their  side. 

As  Englishmen,  we  must  rejoice  in  their  success.  America  is  and 
ought  to  be  an  agiicultural  more  than  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing empire.  So  long  as  she  continues  agricultural,  so  long  must 
she  remain  our  best  customer ;  and,  the  less  the  commercial  spii'it  is 
fostered,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  her  attempting  to  assume  that 
dominion  of  the  seas  which  we  have  hitherto  held  against  the  world. 
A  northern  coalition  may  again  arise ;  and  if,  in  such  a  season, 
America  should  choose  to  declare  herself  against  us,  it  would  be  well 
that  it  should  be  America  without  the  Carolinas. 

Nor  as  citizens  of  the  world  do  we  see  any  evil  which  can  result 
to  general  liberty  from  such  a  severment  of  the  American  Fedei'ation, 
as  would  take  place  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  Carolinas.  Con- 
federated Republics,  in  Greece  and  Italy,  have  separated  their  inte- 
rests without  detriment  to  each  other,  and  formed  clusters  of  small 
individual  nations,  which  have  more  promoted  their  private  interests 
and  the  general  good  of  all  than  larger  and  more  unwieldly  states. 
Even  tliough  the  Southern  States  secede  from  the  Union,  the  principle 
of  a  Republic  will  remain  unharmed  in  America;  and  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  such  principle  that  each  should  pursue  his  own  interest  in 
his  own  way. 

Carolina  believes  her  interest  to  consist  in  separation  :  let  her  but 
will  earnestly  and  unitedly,  and  she  must  have  her  way  after  a  small 
struggle.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  Commerce  asserting  her  right 
freedom,  and  breaking  every  chain  by  which  she  is  fettered.  Until 
that  be  universally  accomplished,  the  world  will  not  experience  the 
full  benefits  of  God's  gifts  to  man — which  were  given,  not  for  exclu- 
sive but  for  general  enjoyment. 
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DISTRESSES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND,  AND  CAUSES 
OF  BOTH. 

An  excellent  Pamphlet  has  just  been  published,  by  a  Manufacturer  of 
Sheffield,  who  has  travelled  over  all  England,  who  has  also  visited 
Ireland,  and  traversed  every  part  of  it  for  several  years  in  succession, 
and  bad  ample  opjiortunities  of  observation  in  both ;  while,  being 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  neither  Orangeman  nor  Catholic,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  bring  a  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  topics  he  discusses.  The  wliole  of  the  Pamphlet  should 
be  read,  to  appreciate  its  merits  fully ;  but,  as  our  space  will  not  admit 
of  giving  large  extracts,  we  will  condense  within  a  reasonably  brief 
space  the  substance  of  his  sound  and  enlightened  views.     His  expe- 
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rience  being  equally  extensive  of  England,  and  his  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  information,  such  as  to  waiTant  great  confidence  in  his  state- 
ments, we  will  give  a  short  paragrapB  in  which  he  depicts  the  distress 
of  our  own  country  as  well  as  of  the  Sister  Isle  ;  and  those  who  have 
read  our  notice  of  the  speeches  of  !Mr.  Richards  and  Lord  Ebrington 
on  the  Address,  will  see  the  points  of  connexion,  as  well  as  of  opposi- 
tion, between  them.     The  author  says : — 

" I  have  nothiDg  to  do  with  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  I  shall  fearlessly  and 
honestly  state  \rhat  I  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  our  national  sufiering, 
and  what  I  regard  as  the  only  certain  remedy  which  can  be  applied.  Of  the  real 
existence  of  distress  amongst  the  productive  and  trading  classes  in  the  country,  I 
cooclude  that  there  is  no  dispute,  since  1  cannot  suppose  that  any  person  will 
attempt  to  deny  it.  Should  some  pampered  sinecnrist  aiTect  not  to  perceive  what 
is  so  keenly  felt  by  thousands,  I  need  not  stop  t>  notice  him.  If  those  habits 
which  have  produced  such  rotundity  of  body,  have  not  at  the  same  time  brought 
drowsiness  upon  his  mind,  the  enlarged  and  fiery-coloured  protuberance  that 
hangs  between  his  eyes  may  have  darkened  his  power  of  perception,  and  in  either 
case  it  concerns  not  me,  since  I  write  not  for  such  as  him.  I  will,  therefore,  ven- 
ture  to  assert,  that  the  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  distress  endured  in  England, 
since  the  general  peace,  has  been  unparallelled  in  any  country  or  age  of  the 
world,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  previous  wealth,  the  industrious  habits, 
the  general  intelligence,  and  the  enterprising  disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  that  sudering  I  willingly  admit  to  have  been  the  natural  re:>ult  of  a 
change  from  a  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace ;  but  still  1  maintain  that  the  largest 
portion  of  it  has  been  occasioned  by  other  causes,  which,  unhappily,  are  still  ia 
operation,  and  which,  I  fear,  unless  some  counteracting  measures  are  adopted, 
will  continue  to  operate,  nctil  this  land  of  comparative  comfort  and  happiness  is 
brought  to  resemble  our  sbter  kingdom,  Ireland.  What  this  chief  cause  is,  it  is 
my  sole  object  now  to  show.  I  am  fully  aware  that  didcrent  writers  have  givea 
long  catalogues  of  causes ;  but  I  believe  that  none  have  stated  what  in  my  view  is 
the  chief,  the  very  cause  of  causes.  By  one,  this  distress  is  attributed  to  what  we 
have  before  alluded  to,  the  change  from  war  to  peace ;  by  some,  to  excessive 
taxation ;  by  some,  to  com  laws  and  tithes ;  by  others,  to  a  superabundance  of 
population ;  by  another,  to  unequal  taxation ;  and  by  all,  to  the  unjust  and 
foolish  alterations  in  the  currency.  All  these  have  doubtless  had  their  effect,  and 
the  last-named  especially,  a  most  injurious  one,  on  all  the  producers  in  the  coun- 
try, except  those  who  work  for  a  foreign  market.  The  excessive  use  of  machinery 
has  foolishly  enough  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  produced  incalculable  mis- 
chief; but  this  notion  is  so  ridiculous,  that  it  hardly  needs  a  serious  refutation. 
I  will  say,  that  but  for  machinery,  the  wheels  of  foreign  commerce,  and  ultimately 
of  government,  would  long  ago  have  stood  still.  What,  then,  is  this  grand  pro- 
ducer of  mischief?  I  answer,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  has  brought 
Ireland  down  to  the  state  of  mental  degradation,  of  moral  depravity,  and  bodily 
misery,  in  which  she  is  found  at  the  present  time,  namely,  high  rents.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  minor  causes  have  been  at  work  in  the  one  country, 
which  will  not  be  found  in  the  other;  but  this  one  grand  cause,  we  hope  to  show, 
has  ruined  Ireland,  and  unless  its  operation  can  be  greatly  checked  in  England, 
the  misery  amongst  all  the  productive  classes  must  increase." 

He  next  shews  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  pressure  of  taxation  which 
causes  the  misery  in  Ireland;  for,  from  a  population  half  the  amount 
of  that  of  England,  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  revenue 
is  derived  from  Ireland  ;  and  of  absolute  taxes  on  commodities  of  con- 
simiption,  the  Irish  farmer  scarcely  pays  any  at  all. 

"The  Irish  farmer  pays  so  little  to  any  person  but  his  landlord,  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  pay  to  any  but  one  man,  and  if  so,  it  must  be  clear  and  evident 
to  the  most  benighted  enquirer,  that  if  he  cannot  subsist  upon  what  is  left  after 
his  rent  is  paid,  that  he  must  have  paid  to  that  one  man  more  than  he  could 
a»)rd.  *^ 
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"It  may  be  saiJ,  that  much  of  the  misery  of  the  Irish  farmer  is  the  result  of 
improvidence  and  mismanagement.  It  is  fairly  admitted,  that  were  the  lands  as 
■well  cultivated  as  in  England,  tlie  production  would  be  greater  ; — but  capital  is 
necessary  to  do  this,  and  how  can  the  Irish  farmer  obtain  it?  Let  him  only  feel 
that  he  is  working  for  his  own  benefit,  and  he  will  soon  acquire  that  enterprising 
disposition  so  essential  to  improvement;  let  him  no  longer  be  doomed  to  dole  out 
a  painful  existence,  in  filth  and  wretchedness,  subsisting  upon  roots,  but  let  him 
taste  what  are  more  generally  termed  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  which  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature 
belong  to  him.  Then  he  will  soon  feel  life  a  blessing  and  not  a  burden ;  and 
when  he  has  learned  to  value  and  duly  appreciate  the  blessings  of  independence, 
the  comforts  of  seeing  an  industrious  and  well-fed  family  grow  up  around  him  ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  will  labour  to  secure  that  property  which  he  has 
acquired,  and  to  maintain  that  personal  freedom,  which  under  such  circumstances 
he  would  feel  wortli  protection." 

The  first  remedy  that  tlie  author  proposes,  is  that  of  placing  a  max- 
imum on  the  rental  of  land;  a  measure  adverted  to  the  other  evening 
in  the  debate,  by  Lord  Ebrington,  when  alluding  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Macnevin,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Harvey ;  and,  although  it  may  at 
first  shock  the  ears  of  political  economists,  we  confess  that,  after  much 
reflection,  it  appears  to  us  that  land  forms  a  fair  exception  to  the  rule 
that  should  apply  to  commodities  in  general,  and  chiefly  for  these  rea- 
sons ; — that  its  cultivation  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life, — that 
it  cannot  be  increased  in  quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increased 
population,  as  other  commodities  can, — and  that,  therefore,  as  man- 
kind increase  in  numbers,  smaller  shares  or  profits  ought  to  belong 
to  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  admit  of  the  more  equal  and  just  distri- 
bution of  its  produce  among  the  increased  number  of  human  beings  to 
whose  subsistence  it  is  essential.   The  author  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"Whatever  mischief  has  been  caused  by  bad  government,  the  present  ministiy 
have  now  the  power  of  making  ample  recompense.  T,et  them  only  pass  one  law 
■which  may  be  so  simple  as  to  render  a  preamble  needless,  and  the  employment  of 
a  lawyer  too.  Let  it  only  consist  of  the  following  words : — 'That  the  best  land 
shall  only  pay  twenty  shillings  per  acre  rent,  and  inferior  in  proportion.'  Let 
tbem  make  this  law,  and  let  it  be  enforced,  and  in  seven  short  years  Ireland  will 
become,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a  happy  country,  and  like  the  "  garden  of  the 
Lord.'  Education  is  essential ;  but  who  can  reach  the  mind  which  is  encased  in 
a  starving  body?  Fill  the  belly,  cover  the  back,  and  then  the  mind  is  open  to 
receive  impressions ;  but  until  then  your  efforts  will  be  all  fruitless.'' 

The  following  calculation  is  then  given,  to  shew  the  increase  of 
rents  in  England  since  1793. 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  216,817,000?.  is  the  gross  annual  value  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural produce  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  if  this  should  be  correct,  and  one- 
third  of  the  amount  is  paid  in  rent,  it  would  exceed  seventy-two  millions  of  rental 
per  annum.  But  if  the  prices  on  which  this  calculation  is  made  are  founded 
upon  the  present  reduced  scale,  then  at  least  one  half  is  paid  as  rental,  which 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eight  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Let  us, 
however,  reckon  upon  seventj-two  millions.  I  calculate  that,  whatever  the  rent 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  double  what  was  paid  in  1793 ;  and  if  the  effect  of  this  in- 
creased rental  is  considered,  wc  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  true 
cause  why  this  country  is  languishing. 

"  We  have  now  been  blessed  with  peace  for  eighteen  years.  And  if  seventy- 
two  millions  rental  have  been  paid  instead  of  thirty-six  millions,  the  supposed 
rental  of  1793,  it  will  appear  that  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  have  been 
paid  the  landlords  in  the  form  of  rent,  since  the  peace,  more  than  would  Itace 
leenpaid  had  t/ic  war  and  paper  money  never  been  knoirn.     This  sum  is  really  as 
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Biucfa  as  the  national  debt;  and,  had  it  not  been  paid  to  landlords,  it  would  have 
been  expended,  first,  in  supporting  the  peasantry,  who,  for  want  of  it,  have  at 
great  expense  been  transported  to  other  climes  ; — it  would  have  kept  the  millions 
of  labourei-s  in  comfort,  instead  of  staiTation  ; — it  would  have  preserved  thou- 
sands of  fanners  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ; — it  would  have  increased  the  produce 
of  the  soil ; — it  would  have  rendered  the  cora  laws  useless  and  nugatory,  in  a  much 
better  sense  than  they  are  at  present,  by  preventing,  indeed,  their  enactment ; 
it  would  mightily  have  increased  our  foreign  business  ; — it  would  have  continued 
that  demand  for  manufactured  goods,  the  want  of  which  has  starved  the  manu- 
facturers, reduced  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  merely  from  the  want  of  a 
market,  and  their  over  production; — have  prevented  the  labourers,  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  manufacturing  establishments,  from  falling  back  again  upon  the 
land  from  whence  they  sprung; — it  would  have  prevented  all  the  misery  and 
ruin  which  have  thus  been  brought  upon  us,  and  under  which  the  people  are  still 
groaning.  In  short,  it  would  have  continued  and  maintained  the  whole  country 
in  unparalleled  prosperity  and  happiness. — Suppose  that  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
statement  of  annual  rental  can  be  proved  ;  and  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
public  prints  for  this,  I  cannot  hold  myself  accountable;  but  whether  it  is  true 
to  the  full  extent,  or  only  the  half,  of  what  i  have  stated,  the  same  beneficial 
results  would  have  ensued,  had  all  the  rentals  been  lowered  to  the  standard  of 
1793. 

I*  "  In  making  the  foregoing  statement,  on  the  mischievous  eflfects  of  iii^ 
rentals,  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  quite  overlooked  the  interest  of  the  landlord — 
who,  doubtless,  has  a  right  to  '  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ' — and  that  I  have 
omitted  to  notice  a  common  opinion,  that  if  a  landlord  receives  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  instead  of  one,  he  does  not  lock  it  up  in  his  coffers, 
but  expends  it  in  luxuries;  by  means  of  which  it  ultimately  becomes  as  exten- 
sively difiiised,  as  if  his  tenants  had  been  allowed  to  expend  it  in  procuring  com- 
forts for  themselves,  their  labourei-s,  and  their  families.  I  deny  that  this  is  true: 
the  most  numerous  class  in  the  community  never  taste  the  benefit  of  tliis  diffli- 
»on.  Those,  by  the  sweat  of  whose  brow,  and  by  means  of  whom  the  money  is 
raised  at  firet,  never  enjoy  one  particle  of  benefit  from  it.  Had  they  not  been 
required  to  raise  so  large  a  rent,  a  larger  portion  of  the  produce  would  have  been 
kept  for  thiir  own  use  ;  the  remainder  they  would  have  expended  in  various  com- 
forts ;  and,  after  contributing  extensively  to  their  happiness,  it  would  then  have 
spread  amongst  the  rest  of  the  community." 

The  question  is  fairly  raised,  however,  as  to  whether  the  absolute 
control  of  his  own  property  does,  or  could,  exist  in  any  state,  where  a 
government  was  invested  with  the  power  of  drawing  from  the  property 
of  the  community  the  portion  which  they  deemed  necessary  to  the 
Biaintenance  of  the  general  welfare. 

*'  It  may  be  true  that  a  man  ought  to  have  the  power  of  doing  what  he  will 
widi  his  otrn  ;  but  the  question  is.  What  is  his  own?  For  many  years,  the 
Government  of  England,  although  made  up  of  self-elected  men,  have  not  consi- 
dered that  the  visible  property,  which  a  man  had  bought  and  paid  for,  or  inhe- 
rited from  his  father,  was  his  own  ;  for  they  have  taken  just  as  much  of  it  as  they 
have  thought  fit.  Every  tax  laid  upon  necessaries  may  fairly  be  deemed  a  tax 
■pon  all  kinds  of  property.  During  the  late  war,  however,  a  direct  tax  was  laid 
upon  the  whole  of  the  real  property  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  it  was  but  ten  per 
cent,  upon  the  annual  pro<luce  ;  but  the  same  right  that  gave  the  Government  a 
claim  for  this,  would  give  them  an  equal  claim  to  twenty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  or 
any  other  proportion,  if  the  same  reason  was  found  to  exist — namely,  that  it 
would  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Nay,  the  Government  have  gone 
further,  and  have  anticipated  what  a  man  might  be  expected  to  get  by  his  own 
labour,  in  annually  demanding  one-tenth  of  that  called  a  tax  on  income,  and  how 
do  they  justify  such  proceedings  ?  Why  on  this  principle.  The  good  of  the 
country  required  it :  in  other  words,  they  would  tell  us,  that  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  happiness  would  thereby  be  secured  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

"  It  is  easy  to  show  that  William  the  Conqueror  had  no  right  to  the  soil  of 
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England,  but  the  rights  of  conquest;  which  do  not  imply  possession  of,  or  pro- 
perty in,  but  sovereignty  over.  If  the  rights  of  conquest  imply  possession,  then  we 
may  fairly  call  it  the  rights  of  robbery.  If  it  merely  implies  sovereignty,  then, 
how  could  he  give  it  away  amongst  his  Norman  followers?  He  did  disinherit 
the  rightful  owners,  and  distribute  it  among  his  vassals.  But  does  long  posses- 
sion give  rights  ?  For  convenience,  I  will  admit  it,  and  waive  the  question, 
contenting  myself  with  saying,  that  all  the  land  was  thus  distributed,  subject  to 
the  conditions  that  were  thus  annexed  thereto. 

"  The  whole  propei'ty  of  the  country  was  always  subject  to  the  sovereign  power 
which  rejircsented  the  people  in  the  pcrsmi  of  the  hiiuj,  and  therefore  let  every  man 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own;  but  let  him  not  injure  or  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people.  It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  people  to  support  to  the  utmost 
extent  all  private  property;  but  the  public  have  a  property  in  every  thing  that 
can  be  called  by  such  a  name,  and  when  what  is  so  called  is  sold,  be  it  land  or 
houses,  or  what  it  may,  it  is  always  sold,  subject  to  the  sovereign's  rights  and 
interests  vested  in  it. 

"  We  have  already  shown,  that  all  governments  act  upon  this  principle.  They 
have,  ridiculously  enough,  during  the  boroughmonger's  reign  in  England, 
claimed  a  property  even  in  the  labour  of  a  man's  hands.  For  many  years  this 
was  unknown  ;  but  when  the  landholders  found  thatlarge  sums  were  wanted,  they 
themselves  lifted  tlic  chief  part  of  the  burden  from  ofi'  their  own  shoulders,  and 
made  the  labourers  pay  for  the  right  and  power  to  work  for  his  masters.  And 
thus  they  taxed  almost  every  thing  that  they  could  see,  or  feel,  or  taste,  or 
smell.  Even  the  natural  light  of  heaven,  and  the  artificial  light  of  night,  were 
taxed.  If  a  man  walked  he  paid  a  tax  on  leather  shoes;  if  he  rode,  he  paid  a 
tax,  not  only  for  his  saddle,  but  for  the  horse  that  carried  it.  If  he  rode  in  a 
carriage,  he  paid  another  tax  for  that. 

"  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  therefore,  that  the  government  of  England  holds  an 
indisputable  right  to  as  much  of  the  real  property  of  the  country  as  the  interests 
of  the  many  require  that  they  should  take.  This  has  always  been  the  practice, 
and  when  the  people  are  properly  represented,  we  cannot  see  how  the  right  can 
be  disputed.  Besides,  the  government  has  made  laws  to  prevent  persons  com- 
bining to  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  yet  these  very  men  themselves  have 
united  and  made  laws  to  raise  the  price  of  land  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Monopolies  are  now  denounced  as  mischievous  by  every  enlightened 
government;  and  at  present  all  our  rulers  are  professedly  labouring  to  abolish 
them.  Yet  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  a  family  monopoly  of  landed  property. 
This  law  should  instantly  be  abolished.  It  might  be  admitted  to  the  extent  of 
securing  a  mansion,  and  a  fractional  portion  of  a  man's  property  to  his  eldest 
line;  but  to  carry  it  further  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  all.  Such  an  unjust 
statute  as  that  of  entail,  cannot  long  stand  before  the  light  of  the  present  times." 

In  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  pamphlet,  a  variety  of  topics  are 
handled,  if  not  with  the  skill  of  a  rhetorician,  yet  with  the  manly  force 
of  common  sense ;  and  we  could  only  wish  that  its  extensive  circula- 
tion might  ensure  it  a  very  general  perusal.  We  commend  it  to  all 
who  desire  to  see  originality  of  thought  applied  to  a  threadbare  subject ; 
and  we  conclude  our  notice  with  adverting  to  the  closing  portion  of  tlie 
book,  where  the  evils  are  again  enumerated,  the  remedies  proposed  ; 
and  where  the  philanthropist  and  the  reformer  will  find  abundant 
matter  for  serious  consideration,  and  a  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion, 
when  he  sees  what  miseries  there  are  to  alleviate,  and  how  easily,  upon 
just  principles  of  legislation,  this  may  be  done. 
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ENTRANXE  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA.— 
THE  BAY  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

The  entrance  to  the  ^Mediterranean  Sea,  being  not  more  than  five  or 
six  leagues  across,  affords  an  interesting  view  of  two  opposite  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  the  scenerv*  of  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  is  remarkable  for  high  barren  masses  of  rock,  skirted 
on  the  sea-shore  by  fertile  slopes  of  land,  with  small  watch-towers,  at 
short  distances,  guarding  the  coast. 

That  which  first  arrests  the  attention  of  a  navigator,  on  his  entering 
the  Mediterranean,  is  the  constant  setting  of  the  current  inward 
dirongh  the  Straits,  without  any  visible  outlet  for  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  water ;  and  though  many  nautical  men  believe  it  to  be  car- 
ried back  into  the  Atlantic,  by  a  strong  under-current,  yet  no  experi- 
ments have  confirmed  the  truth  of  such  an  hypothesis.  The  learaed 
Doctor  Halley  has  suggested,  that  the  exhaustion  of  water  by  evapo- 
ration is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  constant  current  which 
runs  from  the  Ocean  into  this  sea,  without  looking  for  any  other 
cause  ;  to  which,  however,  it  has  been  objected,  that  this  could  not  be 
an  adequate  reason,  from  the  probability  of  there  being  an  equal 
evaporation  both  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  This 
objection  is  certainly  groundless ;  for,  in  the  summer,  the  land  is 
always  much  hotter  than  the  water,  from  its  absorbing  more  of  the 
solar  heat,  and  its  surrounding  air  more  dry ;  consequently  the  eva- 
poi^ation  of  all  mediteiranean,  or  inland  seas,  must  be  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  parallel,  where  the  air, 
from  the  absence  of  land,  continues  in  the  same  temperature  for 
many  successive  days.  Besides,  the  water  evaporated  from  all  medi- 
terranean seas  is,  in  summer,  immediately  carried  towards  the  land, 
where  great  part  of  it  remains,  being  either  precipitated  there  in  rain 
or  dews  upon  the  plains,  or  retained  on  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  form  of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  residue  but  slowly  returned 
through  the  medium  of  streams  or  rivers.  The  quantity  of  water 
xhns  i-aised  in  vapour,  and  retained  there  for  these  beneficial  pur- 
poses, can  only  be  supplied  by  a  constant  current  from  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  with  which  it  communicates.  If  this  hypothesis  be 
founded  in  truth,  it  will  also  readily  account  for  the  equatorial  cur- 
rents; for  during  the  equinoxes,  and  for  some  weeks  preceding  and 
following  them,  the  evaporation  near  the  equator  must  be  very  consi- 
derable ;  the  surrounding  water,  therefore,  will  flow  in  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  consequently  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  where  it  is  not 
obstructed  by  land,  will  produce  at  the  seasons  of  the  equinoxes 
opposite  currents  proceeding  from  the  two  poles  towards  the  equator. 

The  coast  of  Barbary,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Straits,  has  been  a 
scene  of  sach  turbulence,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed,  as  to  make  one  turn 
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with  horror  and  disgust  from  its  annals.  Its  possession  by  the 
original  Moors  of  Africa,  their  conquest  by  the  Romans  under  .Tulius 
Caesar,  the  revolt  of  his  generals,  the  establishment  of  the  Vandal 
kingdom,  the  expedition  of  the  renowned  Belisarius,  and  their  final 
overthrow  by  the  Saracens,  form  striking  eras  in  their  history.  Since 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  the  whole  maritime  tract, 
from  the  Egyptian  confines  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  has  become  a 
nest  of  pirates,  to  whom  Great  Britain,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  sent 
annual  presents  of  warlike  stores,  as  a  bribe  or  tribute,  professedly  to 
maintain  a  commerce,  which  she  could  well  command  by  the  power 
of  her  maritime  force  alone  ;  and  as  these  marauders  often  employed 
their  supplies  from  Britain  in  the  captui'e  of  her  vessels,  and  the 
enslaving  of  her  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  combination 
of  folly  and  meanness  exhibited  in  this  policy,  without  detestation 
and  abhorrence  !  Lord  Exmouth's  expedition  against  Algiers  has 
since  then,  however,  redeemed  this  national  sin. 

Cape  TarifTa,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  renowned  Trafalgar, 
tlie  spot  where  the  immortal  Nelson  fell — 

With  all  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him, 

forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Spain,  the  ancient  Iberia;  a  country 
which,  divided  and  subdivided  between  contending  powers,  has  been 
a  theatre  of  action,  where  the  scenes  have  often  changed  :  alternately 
possessed  by  the  Vandals, , Goths,  and  Moors,  whose  decisive  battle  at 
Xeres,  in  Andalusia,  rendered  them  for  a  time  completely  masters  of 
the  country.  The  mountaineers  of  Austurias  having,  after  a  short 
I^eriod  of  slavery,  thrown  off  the  yoke  they  had  impatiently  sustained, 
revived  the  power  of  the  Goths,  by  placing  Don  Pelaj-o,  or  Pelagus, 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  on  the  throne,  who  headed  tliose  nobles  that 
had  retired  to  the  moimtains  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Xeres;  and  thus 
the  first  monarchy  was  reared.  As  the  Christians  gained  ground  on 
the  infidels,  between  whom  the  contests  were  dreadful  and  sanguinar}^, 
other  kingdoms  gradually  succeeded,  until  the  different  independen- 
cies that  arose  amounted  to  nearly  as  many  as  tlicre  were  provinces. 
These  were  gradually  lost  in  the  respective  sovereignties  of  Arragon 
and  Castile,  which  were  themselves  united  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  under  whose  auspices  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  was  effected,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Navarre  conquered.  The  Spanish  troops  also  took  Gibraltar  from 
the  Moors,  and  subdued  their  kingdom  of  Granada,  by  which  the 
independence  of  Spain  became  finally  confirmed ;  but  before  this  was 
effected,  according  to  the  magnificent  style  of  the  Spanish  historians, 
eight  centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  war  had  elapsed,  and  three- 
tliousand  seven  hundred  battles  had  been  fought !  Indeed,  the  con- 
quest of  the  last  Mohammedan  power  in  Spain,  which  requiied  six 
yeais  to  effect,  was  considered  a  service  of  such  importance,  that  the 
Pope  bestowed  the  title  of  "  Catholic  Majesty"  on  Ferdinand,  as  an 
honorary  distinction ;  and  Henry  VII.  of  England  ordered  a  Te 
Deum  to  be  performed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  order  to  celebrate 
as   Avell   as   solemnize  tlie  event.     Hume,   speaking  of  this  period. 
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observes  that  Spain,  which  had  hitherto  been  ahnost  entirely  occupied 
within  herself,  now  became  foraiidable  by  the  union  of  AiTagon  and 
Castile,  in  the  persons  of  Ferdmand  and  Isabella,  who,  being  princes 
of  great  capacity,  employed  their  force  in  entei-prises  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  their  combined  monarchy.  The  conquest  of  Granada 
from  the  Moors  was  then  undertaken,  and  brought  near  to  a  happy 
conclusion ;  and,  in  that  expedition,  the  militaiy  genius  of  Spain  was 
revived,  honour  and  security  were  attained,  and  her  princes,  no 
longer  kept  in  awe  by  a  domestic  enemy  so  dangerous,  began  to  enter 
into  all  the  transactions  of  Europe,  and  to  make  a  great  figure  in 
every  war  and  negotiation. 

In  contrasting  the  present  naval  superiorit}^  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  maritime  power  and  science  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  mind  is 
naturally  led  to  wonder  at  the  lapid  ascendancy  gained  by  the  former, 
more  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  England  ranks  inferior 
to  both,  in  point  of  early  efforts  towards  extending  commerce  and 
discover}\  The  palm  of  glory,  in  that  respect,  belongs  to  Portugal, 
though  it  has  been  long  since  tarnished  by  her  subsequent  weakness 
and  indolence.  The  British  Bard  acknowledges  their  claim  with  all 
that  liberality  of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  which  charac- 
terise his  effusions : — 

•Then  from  ancient  gloom  emerged. 


The  rising  world  of  'I'rade !  the  genius  then 

Of  Navigation,  that  in  hopeless  sloth 

Had  slumbered  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 

For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 

The  Lusitanian  Prince,  who,  heaven-inspired, 

To  love  of  useful  glory  roused  mankind, 

Aud  in  unbounded  Commerce  mixed  the  world ! 

And  even  when  Camoens  wrote  the  first  books  of  the  Ltisiad,  which 
his  elegant  translator,  Mickle,  conjectures  to  have  been  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII,  of  so  little  importance  did  England  appear  in 
the  commerciaJ  and  maiitime  scale,  that  the  poet,  in  his  description  of 
Europe  (Book  3d)  entirely  omits  this  country;  and  in  the  beautiful 
episode  (Book  6tb)  respecting  the  Twelve  English  Knights,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  Portugal,  which  Veloso  intro- 
duces to  cheer  his  companions  of  the  raid-watch,  Camoens  merely 
notices  England  as  being  always  covered  with  snow, — 

La  na  gi-ande  Inglaterra,  que  de  neve 
Boreal  semper  abunda. 

In  accounting  for  the  backwardness  of  England  in  an  undeitaking 
of  so  much  glory,  historians  assign  various  reasons.  During  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  Britain,  split  into  many  petty  kingdoms,  Avhich 
were  perpetually  at  vaiiance  with  each  other,  exposed  to  the  fierce  in- 
cursions of  the  Danes  and  other  northera  pirates,  and  sunk  in  barba- 
rity and  ignorance,  was  in  no  condition  to  cultivate  commerce,  or 
indeed  to  pursue  any  system  of  useful  and  salutary  policy.  When  a 
better  prospect  began  to  open,  by  the  union  of  the  kingdom  under 
one  monarch,  the  Nonnan  conquest  took  place,  which  occasioned  a 
sadden  and  total  revolution  of  property,  from  which  the  nation  did 
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not  recover  during  several  reigns.  By  the  time  the  constitution  had 
begun  to  acquire  some  stability,  and  the  Engbsh  had  been  so  incor- 
porated with  their  conquerors,  as  to  become  one  people,  the  nation 
engaged  with  no  less  ardour  than  imprudence  in  support  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  their  sovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  and  long  wasted 
its  vigour  and  genius  in  its  wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  kingdom. 
When,  by  ill  success  and  repeated  disappointments,  a  period  was  put 
to  this  fatal  phrensy,  and  the  nation,  beginning  to  enjoy  some  repose, 
had  leisure  to  breathe  freely,  and  to  gather  new  strength,  the  destructive 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  broke  out,  and  in- 
volved the  kingdom  in  the  worst  of  all  calamities.  Thus,  besides  the 
common  obstructions  of  Commerce,  occasioned  by  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, and  the  state  of  manners  during  the  middle  ages,  its  progress 
in  England  was  retarded  by  peculiar  causes ;  and  such  a  succession 
of  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit,  was  alone  sufficient  to  have 
checked  its  growth,  although  every  other  circumstance  had  favoured 
it.  The  English  were,  accordingly,  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Europe 
who  availed  themselves  of  those  commercial  advantages  which  were 
natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country.  Their  subsequent  rapid  strides 
have,  however,  fully  compensated  for  their  tardiness. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain,  though  it  appeared  next  to  Portugal  in  the 
progress  of  discovery  and  commerce,  was  a  mere  scion,  in  this  respect, 
taken  from  an  older  tree,  which  the  state  of  Genoa  had  long  cultivated  ; 
for  the  same  causes  which  prevented  England  from  attaining  an  early 
maritime  ascendancy,  had  an  equal  effect  on  Spain  in  her  domestic 
contests  with  the  Moors;  and  but  for  the  circumstance  of  Columbus 
literally  forcing  his  services  on  the  attention  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
after  offering  them  to  other  countries  in  vain,  that  kingdom  would 
have  appeared  equally  late  in  the  progress  of  both. 

The  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  in  which  we  anchored,  is  safe  and  commo- 
dious, and  though  it  has  the  Spanish  towns  of  St.  Roque  on  the  north, 
and  Algeziras  on  the  west,  it  is  so  well  commanded  by  the  fortifica- 
tions, as  to  make  it  perfectly  secure  for  British  vessels,  even  in  time 
of  war.  The  inner  hai'bour  is  foi'med  by  two  moles,  projecting  into 
the  sea,  making  a  kind  of  artificial  basin.  These  are  well  planted 
with  heavy  cannon,  and,  like  the  whole  of  the  fortifications  on  the 
Rock,  are  bomb  proof.  The  landing-place  is  a  spacious  wharf,  at  tlie 
end  of  which  is  a  regular  town-gate,  where  sentries  are  posted  to  ex- 
amine all  who  pass,  and  to  prevent  all  persons  from  communicating 
with  the  town  who  are  not  provided  with  pratique,  or  a  license,  from  the 
health-office  of  the  port,  to  land.  The  town  itself  is  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  and  abrupt  mountain,  anciently  called  Calpe,  which,  with 
Mount  Abyla,  on  the  African  shore,  (now  called  Ape's  Hill)  formed 
the  famous  Pillars  of  Hercules.  This  abrupt  and  mountainous  mass, 
with  gi'eat  propriety  called  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  computed  to  be 
1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  rises  so  steeply  from  its  base  to 
its  summits  on  all  sides,  as  to  make  it  in  many  places  nearly  perpen- 
dicular. It  appears,  at  a  little  distance,  one  mass  of  solid  rock,  inca- 
pable of  the  least  vegetation ;  and  the  roads,  which  have  been  cut 
with  great  labour  and  expense,  are  invariably  in  zig-zag  directions,* 
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as  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascend  in  a  straight  line.  On  the  sum- 
mit, there  are  two  signal-posts  and  watch  towers,  with  a  battery  to 
each,  to  give  alarm  in  case  of  danger  :  and  in  every  part  of  this  im- 
inense  Rock  that  is  at  all  accessible  to  human  tread,  lai-ge  caverns 
have  been  dug  and  port-holes  opened  through  the  sides,  fonning  sub- 
terranean batteries,  tlie  elevation  of  which  alone  would  prevent  an 
enemy's  fire  from  reaching  them,  while  the  same  cause  would  enable 
them  to  pour  destruction  on  the  heads  of  then-  assailants.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  these  fortifications  guard  the  nanow  isthmus  that  con- 
nects the  Rock  with  the  continent  of  Spain,  and,  opposing  so  formi- 
dable a  front,  renders  it  literally  impregnable  to  the  largest  besieging 
force,  nor  could  any  thing  but  treacheiy  wrest  it  from  the  hands  of  its 
present  possessors.  I  could  not  learn  the  exact  number  of  cannon 
mounted,  but  heard  it  supposed  to  bo  neaa'ly  a  thousand ;  and  our 
precarious  stay,  added  to  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  official  ])eimission, 
prevented  my  seeing  those  stupendous  efforts  of  militai-y  skill  which 
the  fortifications  exhibit.  About  mid-way  up  the  mountain,  is  an 
ancient  Moorish  castle,  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation  for  its  age, 
but  being  now  converted  into  a  military  magazine,  strangers  cannot 
obtain  admission.  From  the  ships  in  the  bay  it  has  a  good  appear- 
ance, and  looks  like  an  octangulai-  building  of  stone,  which  has  a 
greyish  cast,  and  is  about  the  usual  height  and  circumference  of  gar- 
rison citadels.  From  its  commanding  situation  it  must  have  been 
admirably  well  adapted  to  the  purpeses  of  a  governor's  residence,  or  a 
stronghold,  during  the  Moorish  wars  with  Spain. 
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MORNING  SERVICE— FIRST  LESSON— NUMBERS,  C.  XXIU. 

Verse  1. — The  division  between  the  countries  on  this  side  and  on 
the  other  side  Jordan,  made  by  the  stream  itself,  is  constantly  refeired 
to  in  the  local  descriptions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  As  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  their  India  infra  Gangenm,  and  their 
India  extra  Gangenm,  or  within  and  beyond  the  Ganges  ;  and,  as  the 
passage  of  the  Rubicon  in  Italy,  in  ancient  times,  was  deemed  equal 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany, 
would  be  considered  in  modern  days  an  open  movement  of  hostilit^', 
so  an  encampment  near  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  had  alv/ays  a  warlike 
aspect.  When,  therefore,  the  children  of  Isiael  set  forward,  and 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  tliis  side  Jordan,  by  Je- 
richo, it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  lliat  Moab  should  be  "  sore  afraid 
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of  the  people  because  they  were  many,"  and  call  upon  Balaam  the 
seer  to  curse  them. 

Verse  11. — The  very  general  prevalence  of  a  confidence  in  seers 
and  soothsayers,  is  one  of  the  many  striking  proofs  of  the  great  simi- 
larity of  human  nature  in  her  weaknesses.  Most  of  the  ancient  nations 
believed  that  certain  persons  were  gifted  with  a  power  to  bless  or  to 
curse :  and  these  individuals  became  powerful  instruments  of  seduc- 
tion or  teiTor  in  cases  of  need.  Eschincs  uses  a  phrase  by  which  is 
implied  a  cursing  by  a  set  form  of  words,  called  "  the  determinate 
curse."  Sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  incantations  and  sorcery,  or  mys- 
terious rites,  often  formed  a  part  of  the  denunciation.  Plutarch  men- 
tions that  Atticus,  one  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  having  a  gi-eat  hatred 
of  Crassus,  caused  a  fire  to  be  kindled  at  the  gate  by  which  he  was  to 
leave  the  city  in  marching  out  to  the  war  against  the  Parthians.  Into 
this  fire,  it  is  added,  he  threw  certain  combustible  materials  to  produce 
a  smoke  and  odour  which  were  considered  unfavorable ;  and  while  he 
oflfered  sacrifices  to  the  most  malevolent  of  the  deities,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  implored  them  to  pour  down  their  wrath  upon  the  head  of 
Crassus :  the  common  supei'stition  being,  that  such  a  ceremony  as 
this  would  bring  down  upon  the  head  of  the  devoted  victim  all  the 
curses  invoked.  The  Romans  had  public  officers  whose  especial  busi- 
ness it  was  to  perform  this  ceremony  of  public  cursing :  and  Macro- 
bius,  in  the  third  book  of  liis  Saturnalia,  has  preserved  even  the  forms 
of  these  imprecations  of  divine  wrath.  Throughout  all  the  East,  to  this 
day,  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Persia,  and  India,  the  seers  and  soothsayei'S, 
the  astrologers  and  magi,  or  wise  men  as  they  are  called,  are  in  fre- 
quent requisition  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  skilfully  made  use  of, 
produce  extraordinary  effects  of  hope  and  fear  upon  the  parties  for  and 
against  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  pronounce.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  to  show  the  universality  of  this  practice,  that  the  Fetiches  of 
Africa,  and  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  who  retain  any  recollec- 
tion of  their  native  country,  or  parental  superstitions,  all  confide  in 
pei"sons  of  this  description.  Even  in  America  the  same  feeling  pre- 
vailed; and  when  the  Spaniards,  under  Cortez,  took  possession  of 
Mexico — Montezuma,  the  Mexican  monai'ch,smnmoned  his  magicians, 
and  threatened  death  to  them  if  they  did  not,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
art,  drive  the  invadei's  from  the  country.  They  promised  compliance 
with  the  royal  will ;  and,  repairing  to  the  path  by  which  the  Spa- 
niards were  to  approach,  they  ascended  an  eminence  (as  Balaam  as- 
cended the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  in  the  subsequent  chapter  exclaims,  on 
seeing  Israel,  "From  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him;  and  fi'om  the 
hills  I  behold  him")  and  invoked  their  idol  deity  to  drive  the  Spa- 
niai'ds  back  again  into  the  sea,  or  to  destroy  them  all.  But  they 
invoked  their  god  in  vain. 

Ve)-se  15. — The  increasing  rank  of  the  messengers  sent  to  meet 
Balaam,  who  are  called  "princes  more  and  more  honorable"  than  they 
who  had  gone  before,  is  conformable  to  the  custom  still  prevailing  in 
the  East,  which  is  to  send,  first,  mere  servants,  then  messengers  of 
higher  station,  and,  lastly,  ofiicers  of  high  rank,  to  convey  messages, 
or  to  invite  the  parties  »'bose  attendance  is  required. 
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Verse  28. — ^The  Reverend  Samuel  Border  notices  the  following 
remarkable  instances  in  which,  by  heathen  writers,  human  feelings 
and  a  human  voice  wci*e  given  to  animals :  namely,  to  the  ass  of 
Silenus,  the  ram  of  Phiyxus,  the  bull  of  Europa,  the  lamb  in  Eg\-pt,  in 
the  reign  of  Boccaris,  the  elephant  of  Porus,  and  the  horses  of  Achilles 
and  Adrastus. 

Verse  31. — The  "opening  of  the  eyes"  is  a  phrase  which  is  some- 
times used  figuratively,  and  at  otlier  times  literally.  The  case  of 
Hagar  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  fonner,  where,  in  Gene- 
sis, 0.  xxi.  V.  19,  it  is  said,  "And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw 
a  well  of  water ;  and  she  went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and 
gave  the  lad  drink."  The  cases  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  Jesus  "  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  so  that  tbey  who  were 
bom  blind  were  made  to  see,"  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  latter  class. 
The  figm-ative  use  of  this  expression  is  frequent  among  the  ancient 
authors.  Homer  represents  Minerva  as  saying  to  Diomeda,  the 
daughter  of  Phorleas,  whom  Achilles  brought  from  Lemnos,  after  the 
loss  of  Briseas,  in  the  Iliad,  that  he  would  open  her  eyes  so  as  to  enable 
her  to  see  the  demi-gods  engaged  in  wai" :  and  Vugil,  in  the  Eneid, 
makes  Venus  perfonn  exactly  the  same  ofiice  to  Eneas.  And,  among 
modem  poets,  Milton,  in  thePai*adise  Lost,  represents  Michael  as  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  Adam,  to  enable  him  to  see,  in  the  vista  of  futurity, 
the  fate  of  his  descendants. 

Verse  36. — The  reverence  shewn  to  Balaam  is  peculiarly  mai'ked  by 
the  going  out  of  Balak  to  meet  him,  an  act  of  homage  or  condescen- 
sion which  Eastern  chiefs  and  princes  rarely  perform.  The  expression 
in  the  same  vei-se,  of  the  "  border  of  Anion,"  which  is  on  the  utmost 
coast,  is  another  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  assumption  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Illustrator,  that  the  term  "  coast,"  which  in  modem 
nsage  is  confined  to  the  sea  border  of  any  countrv,  was  used  anciently 
to  imj)ly  the  mere  edge  or  boundary  of  any  territory,  whether  by  land 
or  by  sea. 

irORNING  SERVICE— SECOND  LESSON— LUKE  i,  1-39. 

Verse  26. — ^The  city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth,  in  which  Mary 
was  residing  at  the  period  of  the  annunciation  here  described,  is  still 
existing,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians.  It  is  remarkable  that 
though  the  INIessiah  was  born  at  Bedilehem,  a  city  of  David,  he  is 
never  designated  as  a  native  of  that  town,  although  it  was,  and  still  is, 
the  usage  in  the  East  to  call  persons  after  the  city  of  their  birf/u 
But  he  is  called  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  the  place  of  the  fixed  residence 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  in  which  he  was  himself  brought  up 
from  childhood  to  more  mature  age.  Having  ourselves  resided,  for 
some  time,  in  the  city  or  town  of  Nazareth,  and  made  excursions  in 
the  interesting  environs  and  sunounding  country,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  some  early  opportunity,  when  its  name  again  occurs,  to  give 
a  detailed  description  of  it :  but  as  this  would  occupy  several  pages 
alone,  a  due  attention  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  space  for  other  sub- 
jects in  the  present  Number,  makes  us  unwilling  to  do  injustice  to 
this,  by  treating  it  with  too  much  brevity.     We  will  mention  only  one 
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or  two  particulars.  Its  position  is  at  once  upon  a  hill  and  iu  a  valley, 
which  gave  rise  to  some  very  long  and  laboured  disputes  between  the 
French  and  English  geographers,  as  to  whether  it  was  the  one  or  the 
other,  neither  of  the  disputing  parties  imagining  that  it  could  be  both. 
Yet  so  it  is;  there  being  a  large  hill,  which  rises  progressively  from 
the  plains  of  Galilee,  up  which  the  traveller  has  to  ascend  in  going 
to  Nazareth ;  and  on  reaching  the  summit,  of  it  he  finds  a  deep  de- 
pression, in  the  shape  of  an  oval  valley,  into  which  he  has  to  descend ; 
The  town  of  Nazareth  is  jdaced  on  the  side  of  this  hollow  basin, 
ascending  from  the  very  bottom  to  the  precipice  from  which  the  en- 
raged Jews  attempted  to  cast  the  Saviour  down  headlong,  when  they 
hurried  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  their  city  was  built,  as  de- 
scribed by  liuke  iv.  29,  the  identity  of  which  remains  visible  to  all  eyes 
at  this  day.  Nazareth  still  gives  its  name  to  the  Christians  of  the  East, 
as  it  did  to  their  great  Head  and  Founder ;  for,  while  he  was  called 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  are  denominated  Nassarani  or  Nazarenes. 
The  Nazareth  thus  c-.lebrated  in  Christian  history,  was  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  being  taken  by  an  English  prince  during  the 
Crusades,  or  Holy  Wars,  as  they  were  most  improperly  called.  We 
learn  this  from  a  very  curious  relic  of  ancient  English  literature, 
entitled  "  The  Voya;:;e  of  Prince  Edward,  the  Sonne  of  King  Henry 
the  Third,  into  Asin,  in  the  yeerc  1270."  There  were  also  two  heroes 
of  the  Crusades — Hugh  ot Tabaria,  and  Gerard  his  son, — the  former  of 
whom  died  from  woiinds  received  in  battle,  and  the  latter  from  sickness 
and  grief, — who  were  l)oth  honorably  interred  in  the  city  of  Nazareth, 
with  great  mourning  and  lamentation,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First  of  England. 

Ferse  39. — The  "  hill  country"  of  Judea,  into  which  Mary  de- 
parted, is  very  accurately  characterized  by  this  phrase,  as  contrasted 
with  the  great  Plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Galilee,  near  which  Nazareth 
is  seated ;  while  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  Judea,  which  follow  each 
other  in  succession  on  going  from  Nazareth  np  to  Jerusalem,  are 
clustered  so  thickly  together,  as  not  to  leave  any  great  extent  of  level, 
though  there  are  many  rich  and  beautiful  valleys  between  them. 


EVENING  SERVICE— FIRST  LESSON— NUMBERS,  C.  XXIII. 

Verse  1. — The  seven  altars,  and  seven  oxen,  and  seven  rams,  pre- 
pared by  Balak,  for  the  sacrifice  of  Balaam,  shows  a  reverence  for  this 
number,  seven,  which  is  of  very  ancient  date.  There  were  seven 
days  employed  in  the  Creation  :  'and  the  seventh  heaven  is  spoken  of 
in  the  sacred  volume.  The  seventh  year,  or  the  year  of  Sabbaths, 
was  peculiarly  observed ;  and  the  seven  times  seven  3'ears,  or  seven 
years  of  Sabbaths,  constituted  the  great  jubilee,  or  year  of  liberation 
of  the  .Tews.  There  wore  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  seven  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  seven  stars  of  the  Pleiades,  seven  cardinal  virtues,  seven 
deadly  sins,  and  offences  to  be  forgiven  if  repeated  seven  times.  There 
were  seven  plagues  in  Egypt,  and  seven  ])liials  of  wrath  poured  out 
on  the  nations.  There  were  the  seven  churches  in  Asia;  and,  in  the 
opening  of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  seven  sjiirits  befoie  the  throne 
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are  introduced  in  the  fourth  verse ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
chapter,  the  seven  stars  ai-e  represented  as  the  seven  angels  of  the 
seven  churches,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  were  the  seven 
churcues  themselves.  In  chapter  iv.,  verse  o,  the  seven  lamps  of  fire, 
burning  before  the  throne,  are  said  to  be  the  seven  spirits  of  God ; 
and  in  the  next  chapter,  the  book  described  to  be  held  in  the  right 
hand  of  him  who  sat  on  the  throne,  was  sealed  with  seven  seals.  The 
Lamb  that  was  slain  (verse  5)  had  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which 
were  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  sent  fortli  into  all  the  earth.  The 
opening  of  the  seventh  seal  is  described  with  unusual  solemnity  in 
chapter  viii. : — "  And  when  he  had  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there 
was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour."  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  "  sacred  number,"  for  so  it  is  called,  was  in  high 
reverence  with  the  Heathen  also.  Apuleius  says  that  he  purified 
hintself  by  bathing  in  the  sea,  and  dipping  his  head  seven  times  in 
the  waves,  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  Pythagoras,  who 
taught  that  this  number  was,  above  all  others,  the  most  proper  to  be 
observed  in  ceremonials  of  religion.  The  early  Eastern  or  Asiatic 
nations  were  followed,  in  their  reverence  for  this  number,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  by  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  the  Gauls,  and  even  by  the  aborigines  of  America. 

EVENING  SERVICE— SECOND  LESSON— 1  Corinthians,  xiii. 

There  is  no  portion  of  this  sublimely  beautiful  and  impressive 
chapter,  which  can  require  illustration  to  the  humblest  capacity. 
Would  that  it  could  fonn  a  manual  for  the  conduct  of  the. world! 
and  be  repeated  in  every  family  till  its  divine  lesson  should  be  im- 
printed on  the  hearts,  and  influence  the  conduct,  of  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Christians  ! 

PSALMS  OF  THE  DAV— lxxxvi.  to  lxxxix. 

Psalm  Ixxxix. — The  expression,  "  I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the 
sea,  and  his  right  hand  in  the  rivers,"  is  very  happily  conceived  to 
mean,  that  he  shall  reign  from  the  Mediterranean — the  sea  most 
familiarly  known  to  the  people  of  Israel,  as  bordering  their  coasts, 
and  called  the  Great  Sea,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Arabian  Gulpb, 
or  Red  Sea,  through  which  their  fathers  had  escaped  from  the  bond- 
age of  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and  the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  also 
called  the  Great  River,  to  contradistinguish  it  from  the  Jordan,  which 
though  equally-  celebrated,  is  a  much  smaller  stream.  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  relates  an  interview  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Scy- 
thian ambassadors,  in  which  a  similarly  figurative  mode  of  speech  was 
used  by  the  latter,  when  they  said  to  the  Macedonian  conqueror — 
"  If  the  gods  had  given  thee  a  body  as  great  as  thy  mind,  the  whole 
world  would  not  be  able  to  contain  thee  :  thou  wouldst  reach  with  one 
hand  to  the  East  and  with  the  other  to  the  West ;"  or,  in  other  words. 
Nothing  but  the  termination  of  the  limits  of  the  earth,  (for  they 
were  then  unacquainted  with  its  spherical  form,  and  considered  it  an 
extended  plane)  could  stay  their  conquering  progi'ess  ! 

VOL.   I.— NO.   II.  II 
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PSALMS  OF  THE  DAY  FOR  SUNDAY  LAST. 

As  the  Illusti-ations,  written  for  these,  were  obliged  to  he  omitted 
in  our  last,  after  they  were  in  type,  from  the  pressure  of  other  matters 
upon  our  space,  which  we  trust  will  not  occur  again,  we  insert  them  here. 

Ps.  li.  V.  7. — The  plant  called  hyssop,  which  was  to  purge  the 
Psalmist  clean,  was  an  herb  constantly  used  by  the  Jews  in  religious 
purifications — See  especially  Exodus  xii.  v.  22 ;  and  Leviticus  xiv. 
V.  4-6.  It  is  the  plant  commonly  called  marjorum,  but  by  botanists 
it  is  known  as  the  origanum  creticuvi.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell, 
which,  no  doubt,  first  suggested  its  use  for  the  purposes  described.  It 
is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  is  still  found  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  Lebanon,  and  on  the  Plains  that  skirt  the  sea  coast  of  Judea. 

Ps.  Iv.  v.  17 — The  stated  periods  of  prayer,  at  morning,  noon,  and 
evening,  here  adverted  to,  were  those  marked  out,  as  it  were  by  three 
great  natural  divisions  of  time — the  sun  ascending  from  the  eastern 
horizon — the  sun  in  the  zenith,  or  immediately  over  head — and  the 
sun  sinking  into  the  western  horizon  marking  the  commencement, 
middle,  and  termination  of  every  day.  Throughout  the  East  at 
present,  where  artificial  indexes  of  the  progress  of  time,  such  as  clocks, 
watches,  hour  glasses,  &c.  are  little  known;  the  position  of  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  is  still  constantly  refeiTcd  to,  as  marking  the  particular 
period  of  the  day,  intended  to  be  indicated  :  and  prayers,  and  meals, 
and  goings  out  and  comings  in,  and  labours,  and  journeys,  and  visits, 
and  other  transactions  are  regulated  by  those  positions  of  the  sun  by 
day,  and  the  stars  by  night,  with  as  much  regularity  and  precision  as 
by  any  of  our  modes  of  reckoning  in  Europe. 
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[The  following  Letter  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  a  friend  in  Ireland,  for  publication;  and, 
as  it  will  be  extremely  acceptable  to  have  accounts,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  rely,  of  the 
state  of  things  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  invite  the  attention  of  Correspondents  to  this 
mode  of  communicating  their  information  ;  merely  premising  that  in  all  matters  of  opinion  only, 
we  shall  have  no  reluctance  to  receive  anonymous  contributions.  But  when  facts  are  ever  so 
slightly  mixed  up  with  opinions,  or  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  we  can  insert  nothing 
without  the  written  and  responsible  authority  of  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer.] 

LETTER  TO  LORD  GREY. 

Dublin,  Fchncari/,  1833. 

My  Lord, — ^Your  Lordship  Las  many  arduous  duties  demanding  your 
attention ;  perhaps  you  may  lind  leisure  to  glance  over  this  letter,  x  ou 
"will  at  least  forgive  it,  since  I  assure  you  it  comes  from  no  hostile  hand, 
but  is  dictated  by  an  admiring  attachment  to  an  Administration  of  which 
you  are  the  honoured  head.  It  is  from  no  desire  of  being  known  or  noticed 
that  I  address  you.  I  am  not  entitled  to  any  distinction  among  my  country- 
men ;  and  I  only  subscribe  my  name  that  I  may  not  appear  ashamed  of 
xny  sentiments,  or  increase  or  diminish  the  weight  of  my  opinions  by  anj 
iictitious  assumption. 

I  am  confident  my  name  or  character  is  liithcrto  xuiknown  to  yonr 
Lordship ;  and  I  have  no  wish  they  should  be  otherwise,  except  as  I  may 
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contribute  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  countrj-  in  whicli  is  my  dwelling-place,  or 
give  my  feeble  aid  for  tbe  government  of  it  to  a  body  of  men  who  I  beliere 
desire  its  prosperity.  My  station  and  employments  are  worthy  only  of 
retirement,  and  may  bs  best  filled  independent  of  all  political  association. 
As  a  native  of  Scotland,  who,  after  an  early  education,  resided  several 
years  in  England,  then  visited  some  of  the  most  distant  and  important 
colonial  possessions  of  Britain,  remaining  absent  for  five  years,  and  now 
an  inhabitant  of  Ireland  nearly  four  year?,  part  of  which  has  been  spent 
exploring  some  of  its  most  rude  and  unlettered  districts,  as  well  as  tbe 
more  populous  and  improved  towns  and  ciiies,  and  holding  intimate  inter- 
course with  men  of  one  party,  while  my  views  and  sentiments  had  a  lean- 
ing to  the  claims  of  the  party  oppcsed  to  them ; — a  Protestant,  but  uncon- 
nected with  the  Establishment,  or  any  of  the  minor  divisions  which  de- 
rived the  emoluments  without  suffering  the  odium  of  state  connexions; — 
a  Sectarian,  but  an  ardent  admirer  of  real  Catholicity; — liberal,  but  no 
O'Connellite; — a  conscientious  well-wisher  of  scriptural  education,  but 
neither  desiring  legislative  enactments  or  resources,  nor  admiring  the  systems 
which  have  been  in  operation  ;  perhaps  I  may  be  entitled,  in  your  Lord- 
ship's judgment,  to  have  an  opinion,  and  may  have  been  enabled  to  attain 
some  correct  sentiments  on  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  I  may  farther 
presume  to  add,  that  I  have  mingled  with  the  aristocracy  and  gentiy,  the 
clergy  and  lawyers  of  the  Protestant  persua.sion,  while  I  have  occasionally 
mixed  with  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  lay  and  clerical ; 
and  all  this  has  been  done  unaccompanied  with  any  insignia  of  oflice, 
the  gold  slick,  the  baton,  or  the  sui-plice.  Under  such  circumstances, 
perhaps,  your  Eordship  will  admit  that  opportunities  may  have  been 
afforded  me  which  ought  to  have  been  improved. 

Theories  and  speculations  for  Ireland  have  been  numerous  enough, 
surely;  political  em.piricism  and  proliigate  ministerial  jobbing,  hasty 
.measures  and  dilatory  concession,  adherence  to  party  and  political  con- 
sistency, maneuvering  speculation  of  adventurous  and  experimental  poli- 
ticians, exhibiting  this  country  as  a  tabula  rasa,  on  which  school-boy 
statesmen  might  learn  to  blot  rather  tlian  write  on  the  sheet  to  which  the 
clean  transcript  should  be  imparted ;  treatment  for  sores  and  cutaneous 
eruptions,  rather  than  remedial  measures  which  should  reach  the  heart, 
the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  a  home  and  a  colonial  government  for  the  same 
people ;  a  Minister  in  London,  and  the  King's  representative  in  Dublin ; 
Ireland  treated  as  a  dependency  rather  than  as  an  integral  part  of  empire. 
All  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  might  form  the  theme  of  lengthened 
discussions,  independent  of  the  cancerous  gangrene,  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Ireland,  which  would  be  a  gnawing  sore,  a  fatal  blister  to  the  best,  the 
■wisest,  and  most  patriotic  government  that  a  good  king  could  constitute.  But 
my  present  subject  is  more  limited  and  accessible  than  most  of  the  subjects 
hinted  at. 

During  the  last  two  months  I  have  visited  many  parts  of  Ireland  and 
met  all  classes  ;  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  while  they  w ere  going  forward, 
and  since  they  were  completed.  In  the  County  Dublin  and  Antrim, 
Kildare  and  Westmeath,  Longford,  Leitrim,  and  Poscomraon,  Mayo  and 
Galway ;  both  in  towns  and  country  parts  I  have  made  observations  and  re- 
ceived intelligence  among  priests  and  people,  cleifgy  and  laity,  electors  and 
non-electors.  In  consequence  of  her  connection  with  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, political  discussions  and  civil  rights  are  carried  further  in  Ireland 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  she  stood  by  herself.  Then  she  might  have 
Tanked  perhaps  with  Prussia  or  Saxony.  Now  she  has  more  than  she  could 
liave  been  obtained  by  her  own  efforts  or  than  in  every  sense,  she  is  pre- 
pared for.    Ireland  must  not  be  judged  of  by  England  or  Scotland.    It  is 
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not  merely  that  ttere  are  here  more  grounds  of  complaints,  it  is  not  merely 
that  the  people,  high  or  low,  are  less  advanced  in  general  intelligence 
here  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
Gentry,  who  do  not  cultivate  but  let  the  land  which  themselves  hold  on  lease, 
to  be  cultivated  by  subordinate  tenants ;  it  is  not  merely  that  this  class  who 
are  above  absolute  want  or  beggary,  are  but  serfs  of  a  liigher  caste,  and 
deem  themselves  superior  to  any  manual  or  generous  exertion  for  their  own 
■welfare,  and  are  consequently  idle,  having  no  taste  for  studious  reading, 
are  occupied  incessantly  in  trifles,  in  drink,  or  in  talk  ;  it  is  not  merely  that 
they  are  effervescent,  sensitive,  and  pugnacious  people  ;  but  they  seem  in- 
sensible to  the  value  of  life  and  the  turpitude  of  assassination,  of  the  moral 
accountability  of  living  man  for  his  own  conduct,  and  the  awful  judgments 
of  the  Supreme  Governor :  some  individuals  talk  to  me  of  way-laying  a  man 
as  coolly  as  an  Englishman  would  of  ferretting  a  hare,  or  a  Scotsman  of 
shooting  a  moorfowl.  They  seem  to  have  no  faith  in  the  ultimate  decisions 
of  Eternal  Justice,  or  the  rational  liberty  of  another  man  to  think  for  him- 
self. My  remarks  are  of  course  intended  generally,  and  are  not  of  universal 
application.  There  is  comparatively  very  little  improving  reading  among 
them.  The  literature  patronized  ischiefly  that  of  the  diurnal  and  weekly 
press,  and  your  lordship  can  have  no  idea,  unless  you  read  them,  what  is 
the  unprofitable  character  of  the  periodical  publications  in  Ireland.  The 
work  of  any  size  which  has  the  greatest  circulation  here,  is  Blackwood,  of 
which  about  eight  hundred  copies  are  sent  to  this  country.  The  Christian 
Examiner,  among  Protestants  exclusively,  does  not  circulate  so  great  a 
number  in  Ireland,  though  printed  here,  discusses  local  matters,  and  is  the 
champion  of  the  Church.  It  is,  moreover,  taken  in  I  know  for  the  sake  of 
the  thing,  but  lies  uncut  in  many  places.  Three  periodicals,  of  fair 
literary  and  moral  character,  failed  since  I  came  here,  not  being  supported. 
There  are  two  monthly  publications  in  Ulster,  the  Orthodox  Presbyterian 
and  the  Caraeronian,  I  think,  price  3d.  per  Number,  that  I  am  told  circu- 
late. 4,000  monthly.  The  former,  however,  it  is  said,  is  declining,  in  con- 
seqneiQce  of  Dr.  Cook's,  the  Editor's,  violence  against  my  friend,  the  Rer. 
James  Carlisle, and  the  Education  Board.  The  Dublin  Penny  Journal  pro- 
fesses to  sell  30,000  weekly;  and,  I  believe,  the  penny  publications  constitute 
the  briskest  trade  just  now — but  except  in  Belfast  and  a  few  other  towns 
they  are  little  known ;  while  their  popularity  depends  on  their  wood-cuts, 
their  stories,  and  their  brevity.  Fiction  is  at  all  times  more  acceptable  to 
an  Irish  public  than  truth,  while  the  bulk  of  the  community,  such  at  least 
as  are  in  a  menial  capacity,  would  rather  deceive  than  speak  the  truth, 
Viere  they  even  paid  for  the  latter.  In  the  courts  for  administering  law,  on 
receiving  evidence,  melancholy  exhibitions  of  this  feature  of  character  are 
proverbially  too  frequent. 

The  High  Church,  or  Church  Triumphant  Clergy,  resort  to  the  London 
Standard  and  Morning  Post.  The  Evangelical,  or  Church  Militant  Clergy, 
are  satisfied  with  the  Record  ;  while  the  waiters  on  Providence,  or  Church- 
expectant  Clergy  study  the  Globe,  at  present,  for  news.  The  zealous  and 
more  pious  Laity  read  and  dream  about  the  millennijim,  and  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  and  pin  their  political  faith  to  the  London 
Record.  The  political  Protestants  commit  to  memory  the  Evening  Mail, 
a  paper  which  panders  more  to  passion,  than  any  paper  I  know  ;  and  read 
the  crazed  proceedings  of  the  Conservatives'  Society;  with  now  and  then 
a  glance  at  the  London  Standard,  but  that  is  sometimes  above  them.  The 
reading  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Diurnal  press  of 
their  own  country  and  party.  The  priests,  when  they  resort  to  a  liOndou 
paper,  take  in  Cobbett  or  the  True  Sun,  but  generally  have  the  Pilot,  which 
may  be  called  the  evening  edition  of  the  Register,  or  the  Freeman  ;  while 
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the  poorer  people  who  can  read,  buy  Daaiel  O'Connell's  speeches,  printed 
and  hawked  through  the  streets  in  half-penny  or  penny  sheets.  The  Irish 
are,  I  think,  not  a  reading  or  thinking  people.  They  talk  too  much,  are 
fond  of  lively  sallies,  wit,  and  raillery.  They  drink,  and  hunt,  and  fight. 
Your  Lordship  may  imagine  I  am  severe  or  hasty ;  I  fear  I  am  not.  The 
transitory  excitement  which  is  ever  and  anon  passing  over  our  horizon ; 
when  any  novelty  in  theology,  any  gala  day,  any  public  meeting,  procession, 
or  dinner  are  to  be  observed  and  the  sudden  calm  which  follow s ; — the 
agitation  consequent  upon  O'Connell's  freaks,  and  the  silence  which  reigns 
when  he  is  out  of  the  way,  or  pursuing  his  briefs ; — the  cruel  despotism, 
the  abject  thraldom,  in  which  he  holds  his  many  adherents ; — the  ozier 
suppleness  with  which  they  bend  to  his  dictates,  substantiate  my  charge, 
and  I  am  soriy  for  it.  But  what  does  all  this  prove  .^  That  the  divers  parties 
are  not  able  to  tolerate  independence  in  others,  that  the  landlords  are  not 
trained  to  e.xercise  or  permit  the  exercise  of  judgment  or  free  will  in  those 
under  them,  and  this  intolerance  reaches  to  every  class  to  whom  there  are 
inferiors.  Masses  then  come  to  act  in  the  same  way.  The  van  led  on  bj 
the  priests.  The  faction,  the  party,  the  mob,  or  the  creed,  influence  indi- 
viduals as  arbitrarily,  and  to  as  great  risk  of  property,  peace,  and  life,  (and 
even  more  so)  as  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The  aristocracy  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  their  influence  assume  the  sanction  of  property, 
family,  and  ofiicial  rank,  and  so  can  visit  efi'ectually  with  their  displeasure 
its  sad  accompaniments,  individuals  who  are  neither  shot  nor  burned.  The 
parties  who  have  less  appearance  of  constituted  authority,  pursue  their 
designs  per  fas  et  nefas  ;  if  out-cry  will  not  answer  their  purpose,  threats 
are  resorted  to,  and  if  these  succeed  not,  summary  vengeance  is  perpetrated 
in  the  murder  of  the  man  who  dared  to  think  for  himself  in  despite  of  these 
adverse  opinions.  Latterly,  I  think  the  exertion  of  the  priests  in  political 
matters  is  assuming  a  more  palpable  form  ;  some  of  them,  and  not  a  few, 
running  rampant  to  the  great  apparent  annoyance  of  more  prudent  and 
exalted  personages  of  the  fraternity.  There  must  be  some  protection 
against  such  influence  and  domination.  I  might  refer  to  what  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Yorkshire,  an  English  Roman 
Catholic,  Mr.  Strickland,  the  agent  of  Lord  Dillon.  The  member  for 
Mayo,  too,  can  experimentally  tell  how  the  priests  acted. 

Let  me,  my  Lord,  premise,  before  I  give  the  subsequent  narration,  that 
though  capable,  I  did  not  qualify, — and  am  not  an  elector  in  any  consti- 
tuency. In  the  election  for  the  County  of  Mayo,  priests  not  merely  exerted 
themselves  in  their  several  parishes,  but  appeared  at  the  poll, — not  merely 
to  watch,  to  talk,  and  exercise  a  moral  influence,  but  to  drag  tlie  elector  to 
vote  contrary  to  his  own  desire  and  choice,  to  beat  with  their  fists  such  as 
threatened  to  be  more  refractory, — aye,  to  wrestle  with  the  voters  till  their 
Reverences  were  seen  in  the  mud  of  the  streets,  striving  to  return  a  Repealer. 
The  same  exertions  were  used  in  Gal  way  by  the  same.  I  had  it  from  Ro- 
man Catholic  gentlemen.  lu  both  cases,  the  ghostly  politicians  were  un- 
successful,— but  did  they  cease  manifesting  their  displeasure  when  the  elec- 
tion was  over?  No,  my  Lord ;  vexatious,  rancorous,  and  persecuting  hosti- 
Irty  have  followed.  I  am  able  to  speak  to  the  following  circumstance  from 
Biy  own  observation.  In  a  Mail  Coach,  not  far  from  Gal  way,  I  was  tra- 
Telhng ;  the  O'Connor  Don  was  an  outside  passenger.  By  the  same 
coach  there  were  two  priests.  '  A  respectable  woman,  the  wife  of  a  far- 
^if"^'  *. ,  °"^*°  Catholic,  was  in  the  coach.  The  late  election  was  the  topic, 
ahe  said  she  knew  many  who  had  not  slept  in  their  own  houses  since  the 
election  from  fear,  nor  did  they  dare  to  do  it :  they  had  voted  for  the 
ISrowns.  Pointing  to  one  of  the  priests,  she  said :  "  That  is  Father  James : 
(at  was  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Hughes)  if  1^  were  to  meet  me  or  any  of  my 
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family,  in  distress,  lie  \voulu  not  acknowledge  me,  nor  help  us,  though  he 
lias  been  as  intimate  in  our  house  as  one  of  ourselves,  and  welcomed  to  a. 
share  of  whatever  we  had,  before  the  election."  "  And  what  liad  caused 
the  change?''  said  I.  She  replied:  "Just  because  my  husband  gave  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Brown,  his  landlord."  She  then  described  Mr.  Bro-.\n,  and 
spoke  much  in  his  praise,  &c.  She  also  seemed  to  think  highly  of  Sir  W. 
Brabazon.      Now,  this  good  woman  knew  nothing  of  me,  nor  I  of  her. 

When  I  reached I  asked  who  this  Father  was,  and  was  told  by  a 

magistrate  cf  the  county,  his  place  of  residence,  &c.  I  believe  he  has  re- 
cently been  complained  against  by  an  officer  who  had  marched  with  some 
soldiers  to  his  chapel,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  unsuitable  language. 
Well,  my  Lord, — what  protection  can  these  poor  people  have  from  such  op- 
pressors, on  one  side  or  the  other, — from  O'Connellism,  priestly  politics,  or 
mob  ascendancy .''  I  have  no  sympathy  but  with  Liberty,  and  that  to  be  en- 
joyed by  nil.  I  have  no  desire  but  to  see  every  man  have  an  opinion,  and 
free  to  express  it,  without  an  injurious  or  impeding  bias ;  and  to  behold  my 
fellow-men  secure  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  the  peace 
and  comforts  of  their  domestic  hearths.  My  Lord,  you  will  permit  mc  to 
refer  to  a  recent  work  of  James  Stuait  of  Dunearn,  Esq.,  on  America,  and 
to  say,  that  I  think  he  describes,  in  a  recent  election  in  that  country,  what 
is  required  here, — Elections  by  Ballot. 

In  a  healthful  state  of  society  a  virtuous  man  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
declaring  his  sentiments,  or  in  giving  effect  to  his  opinions, — not  merely  on 
abstract  rights,  but  on  disputed  local  and  relative  interests;  and  even  in  an 
unsettled  and  troubled  condition  of  things,  a  patriotic  and  good  citizen  will 
not  decline,  altliough  at  personal  hazard,  to  avow  his  judgment  of  debated 
matters,  and  give,  by  his  decided  firmness  and  consistency,  an  example  to 
others  who  may  incline  to  follow  the  wise  and  good.  But  no  man  should 
be  driven  to  this  risk  or  danger,  or  forced  to  deny  himself  civil  rights,  be- 
cause his  opinions  come  in  collision  with  the  rich  or  the  many.  The 
practice  of  public  voting  incurs  this  risk  in  keenly  contested  elections. 
Hence  we  witness  the  personal  animosity  towards  opponents,  and  the  sullen 
revenge,  which  is  not  only  threatened,  but  inflicted,  in  a  community  formed 
of  materials  so  selfish,  short-sighted,  prejudiced,  and  interested,  as  man- 
kind are  generally.  It  is  not  easy,  in  any  country,  to  find  or  produce  a 
healthy  order  of  things,  where  party  jarrings  and  hostile  encounters  shall 
not  be  countenanced ;  but,  in  Ireland,  there  is  not  even  a  section  of  the 
country  where  the  people  constitute  a  well  regulated  society.  Ileie  and 
there  only  will  be  found  persons  of  sober  mind  and  enlightened  purpose, — 
but  genei-ally  the  inhabitants  are  blinded  by  the  jaundice  of  Conservation, 
maddened  by  popular  excitement,  paralysed  by  priestly  influence,  or  swayed 
by  aristocratic.  The  country  seems  to  mc  like  a  great  cauldron,  whose 
contents  cannot  meet,  but,  like  the  troubled  sea,  is  constantly  casting  up 
mire  and  dirt — 

Boiling  and  bubbling, 
Toiling  and  troubling. 

He  must  be  a  wise  statesman  who  shall  settle  things  into  good  order.  A 
wise  statesman  would  hardly,  for  his  own  sake,  undertake  the  Herculean 
task  :  a  schoolboy  might, — and  then  woe  to  the  country  aiul  to  him  too,  if 
he  be  left  to  his  rashness.  The  mass  of  the  people  aae  little  removed  from 
the  rank  of  barbarians,  and,  from  their  eff'ervescent  nature,  easily  excited: 
they  yet  require  to  be  morally  trained.  The  men  who  are  a  little  supenor 
to  the  lower  ranks  are  apt  enough,  but  they  have  not  been  taught,— they 
are  not  informed,— they  do  not  think  largely,  or  reason  liberally.  What  we 
would  call  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  have  either  been  cooped  ni  the 
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cage  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  or  slirivelled  under  tlie  withering  blasts  of 
Popery.  It  is  often  astonishing  how  little  cultivated  intellect  is  found, — 
how  contracted  their  minds  are, — how  few  nohle  and  sustaining  principles 
are  in  action, — ^how  empty  and  inefficient,  and  how  thoroughly  unguided 
by  any  vigorous  and  liberal  principles,  are  the  expeditious  measures  and 
statements  of  Gentlemen  who  rank  as  magistrates.  My  observations,  I 
need  not  remind  your  Lordship,  are  upon  character  generally, — not  uni- 
versally. There  are  many  bright  exceptions ;  but  I  am  convinced  they  are 
only  exceptions.  As  for  the  highest  ranks,  I  leave  your  Lordship  to  judge 
of  them,  as  you  meet  a  Lorton,  a  Farnham,  a  Roden,  or  a  Lefroy.  What, 
then,  should'  be  done  ?  Try  to  leave  every  element  of  this  heterogeneous 
mass  to  work  by  itself;  and  let  a  wise  and  good  government  educe  as  they 
can  good  from  the  evil,-  and  a  cure  for  itself  from  the  working  of  the  dis- 
ease. Solve  the  one  from  the  other,  till  the  political  Alchymist  has  each, 
separate  element  under  his  controul.  Apply  the  Ballot,  my  Lord,  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  civil  government  here.  But  shall  property  have  no 
ipfluence?  shall  the  man  who  spends  his  thousands  exert  no  more  sway 
than  the  mechanic  ^  I  should  say,  let  him  have  no  more  physical  influ- 
ence — if  he  exert  himself  wisely,  humanely,  and  constantly, — if  he  spends 
his  thousands  well, — if,  seeking  his  own  fitness  for  superiority,  he  strive  to 
be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  to  do  more  good,  and  to  communicate  more 
and  more  correct  infonnation  than  his  poorer  neighbour,  he  icill  have  influ- 
ence,— an  influence  that  \\\\\  be  salutary  to  the  people,  honourable  to  him- 
self, and  a  benefit  to  the  country.  He  need  not  tell  how  he  has  voted,  and 
a^  grateful  and  improved  people  will  know  the  mind  and  wishes  of  their  be 
nefacior  and  adviser. 

S.M.D. 
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PEEJUD!C£,  THE  SPIDER  OF  THE  MIND. 

Of  Prejudice  it  has  been  tnily  said,  that  it  has  the  singular  ability  of 
accommodating  itself  to  all  the  possible  varieties  of  the  human  mind. 
Some  passions  and  vices  are  but  thinly  scattered  among  mankind,  and  find 
only  here  and  there  a  fitness  of  reception.  But  prejudice,  like  the  spider, 
makes  everywhere  its  home.  It  has  neither  taste  or  choice  of  place,  and  all 
that  it  requires  is  room.  There  is  scarcely  a  situation,  except  fire  and 
water,  in  which  a  spider  will  not  live.  So,  let  the  mind  be  as  naked  as  the 
walls  of  an  empty  and  forsaken  tenement,  gloomy  as  a  dungeon,  or  orna- 
mented with  the  richest  abilities  of  thinking;  let  it  be  hot,  cold,  dark,  or 
light,  lonely  or  inhabited;  still  prejudice,  if  undisturbed,  will  fill  it  with 
cobwebs,  and  live,  like  the  spider,  where  there  seems  nothing  to  live  on. 
If  the  one  prepares  her  food  by  poisoning  it  to  her  palate  and  her  use,  the 
other  does  the  same ;  and  as  several  of  our  passions  are  stiongly  charac- 
terised by  the  animal  world,  prejudice  may  be  denominated  the  Spider  of 
the  Mind. — Retrospective  Revieic. 

DEATH  AND  LIBERTY. 

The  premeditation  of  death  is  the  premeditation  of  liberty";  w^ao  has  learnt 
to  die  has  forgot  to  ser>e. — Montaigne. 
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TRUE  CONTENTMENT  BASED  ON  MODERATION. 

Agar  said,  '  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;'  and  this  will  ever  be 
the  prayer  of  the  wise.  Our  incomes  should  be  like  our  shoes ;  if  too  small, 
they  will  gall  and  pinch  us,  but  if  too  large  they  will  cause  us  to  stumble 
and  to  trip.  But  wealth,  after  all,  is  a  relative  thing,  since  he  that  has 
little,  and  wants  less,  is  riclier  than  he  that  has  much,  but  wants  more 
True  contentment  depends  not  upon  what  we  have,  but  upon  what  we  would 
have ;  a  tub  was  large  enough  for  Diogenes,  but  a  world  was  too  little  for 
Alexander. — Col  ton . 

AFRICAN  INTERMENT. 

The  Hottentot  custom  of  burying  the  dead  is  the  following: — They  come 
with  knives,  and  shave  the  body,  arms,  and  legs  of  the  deceased,  through 
the  thick  skin ;  then  they  dig  a  great  hole,  and  let  him  in  it  in  a  sitting 
posture,  clapping  stones  round  about  him  to  keep  him  upright ;  after  comes 
a  company  of  their  women  about  him,  making  a  horrid  noise;  then  they 
cover  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  leave  him  in  a  sitting  posture. — CoHey's 
Voijage. 

DEBILITATING  EFFECTS  OF  PASSION. 

Passion  is  not  an  energy,  but  a  sufferance.  It  is — to  be  deprived  of  the 
possession  of  ourselves — the  mind  is  overborne  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances; yet  it  is  no  uncommon  error  to  consider  a  passionate  temper  as  the 
manifestation  of  strength,  precisely  because  it  is  an  annoyance.  But,  in 
truth,  passion  is  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  essentially  weakness ;  the 
passionate  man  is  himself  under  a  perpetual  state  of  annoyance;  and,  at 
best,  is  as  little  to  be  relied  upon  by  himself,  as  by  others.  The  transports 
of  a  passionate  man  are  the  expression  of  his  intenial  sufferings;  and  his 
conduct  is  as  much  disconcerted  by  them,  as  are  his  powers  of  thinking. — 
Lancaster  Herald. 

EDUCATION    AMONG    THE    GREEKS. 

The  custom  of  those  times  was  very  much  different  from  these  of  ours, 
where  the  greatest  part  of  our  youth  is  spent  in  learning  the  words  of  dead 
languages.  The  Grecians,  who  thought  all  barbarians  but  themselves, 
despised  the  use  of  foreign  tongues ;  the  first  elements  of  their  breeding 
was  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  accommodation  of  that  knowledge, 
by  moral  precepts,  to  the  service  of  the  public  and  the  private  offices  of 
virtue;  the  masters' employing  one  part  of  their  time  in  reading  to,  and 
discoursing  with,  their  scholars;  and  the  rest  in  appointing  them  their 
several  exercises,  either  in  oratory  or  philosophy,  and  setting  them  to  de- 
claim and  to  dispute  among  themselves.  By  this  liberal  sort  of  education, 
study  was  so  far  from  being  a  burden  to  them,  that  in  a  short  time  it  became 
a  habit;  and  philosophical  questions,  and  criticisms  of  humanity,  were  their 
usual  recreations  at  their  meals.  Boys  lived  then,  as  the  better  sort  of  men 
do  now  ;  and  their  conversation  was  so  well-bred  and  manly,  that  they  did 
not  plunge  out  of  their  depth  into  the  world,  when  they  grew  up,  but  slid 
easily  into  it,  and  found  no  alteration  in  their  company.  Amongst  the  rest, 
tlie  reading  and  quotations  of  poets  were  not  forgotten  at  their  suppers,  and 
in  their  walks;  but  Homer,  P^uripidcs,  and  Sophocles  were  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  hours  of  freecdom.  Rods  and  ferulas  were  not  used  by 
Amnonius,  as  being  properly  the  punishment  of  slaves,  and  not  the  correc- 
tion of  ingenuous  iree-born  men  ;  at  least,  to  be  only  exercised  by  parents, 
who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  own  children. — Dryden^s 
Life  of  Plutarch. 
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A  classification  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Peers  was  found  more  difficult  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  except  as  Ministerialists  and  Anti-Ministerialists  ;  and  even  that  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  measures  to  be  introduced : — because,  for  some  of  these  the  ConserratiTes  will  rote  nith  the 
Ministers,  and  the  more  liberal  of  the  ^\higs  against  them  ;  and  therefore  the  distinctions  would 
then  be  confounded.    The  column  has  therefore  been,  in  this  case,  omitted. 
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AthoU 

Argyll 

Beaufort 

Bedford 

Baccleugh 

Buckingham 

Cambridge 

Cumberland 

Clereland 

Oeronshire 

Dorset 

Gloucester 

Gordon 

Grafton 

Hamilton 

Leeds 

Leinster 

Manchester 

Marlborough 

Montrose 

Newcastle 

Norfolk 

N  orthnmberland 

Portland 

Richmond 

Rutland 

Somerset 

St  Albans 

Sussex 

Sutherland 

n'eltingtoa 


DUKES. 

:  Murray 
;  Campbell 

Somerset 
'  Russell 

Scott 

Temple 

Royal  Family 

Royal  Family 
,  Vane 
'  Cavendish 
:  Germain 
'  Royal  Famiiy 
'  Gordon 

Fitzroy 

Hamilton 
:  Osborne 
'  Fitzgerald 

Montague 

Churchill 

Graham 
'  Clinton 

Howard 
Percy 
i  Bentinck 
I  Lennox 
!  Manners 
Seymour 
I  Beauclerk. 
'  Royal  Family 
i  Gower 
Wellesley 


MARQIESSES. 


Aliercorn 

Ailesbnr>' 

Ailsa 

Anglesey 

Bath 

Breadalbane 

Bristol 

Bute 

Camden 

Cholmondeley 

CLnnricarde 

Conyn'^bam 

Donegal 

Devonshire 

Dn^eda 

Exeter 

Hastings 

Headfort 

Hertford 

Lansdowne 

Londonderry 

Lothian 

Northampton 

Ormonde 

QneendKuy 


Hamilton 

Bruce 

Kennedy 

Paget 

Thynne 
I  Campbell 
I  Herrev 
i  Stuart' 
j  Pratt 

I  Cholmondeley 
'  De  Burgh 
I  Conyngliam 

Chichester 

Hill 

Mo<M* 

Loftus 
Cecil 
Hastings 
Taylor 
Conway 
Fitzmaurice 
Stewart 
Kerr 
Comptou 
Butler 
I  CougtaM 


17C3 
1701 
1682 
1694 

lera 

1822 
1801 
17119 
1833 
lt»4 
1720 
1764 
16&1 
1675 
1643 
1694 
1766 
1719 
1702 
1707 
1756 
1483 
1766 
1716 
1675 
17ftJ 
1546 
1683 
1801 
18S3 
1814 


1790 
1821 
1831 
1815 
1789 
1831 
1826 
1796 
1812 
1815 
1825 
1816 
1791 
1789 
1791 
1800 
1801 
1816 
1800 
1793 
1784 
1816 
1701 
1812 
1825 
1681 
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Salisbury 

Sligo 

Thomond 

Townshend 

Tweeddale 

Waterford 

WeUesley 

Westminster 

Winchester 

WestmeatU 


Cecil 

1789 

Browne 

1800 

O'Brien 

1600 

Townshend 

1786 

Hay 

1694 

Beresford 

1789 

WeUesler 

1799 

Grosvenor 

1831 

Poulett 

1551 

Nugent 

1822 
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Aberdeen 
Abergavenny 

.  Abingdon 

;  Aboyne 

I  Albemarle 

!  .\mherst 

I  .Ashbtimham 

;  Aylesford 

■  Balcarras 
!  Bathurst 

:  Beauchamp 

1  Belmore 

I  BessboTough 

I  Bererley 

i  Bradford 

I  Brownlow 

;  Buckinghamshire 

;  Burlington 

'  Cadogan 

i  Caledon 

:  Camperdown 

:  Cardigan 

!  Carlisle 

;  Camarrou 

'  Carvsfort 

!  Cariick 

j  Cathcart 

Cawdor 
'  Chatham 
i  CharlemoDt 

Charleville 
'  Chesterfield 
:  Chichester 
j  Clancarty 
j  Clanwilliam 
I  Clare 
,  Clarendon 

■  Cork 

I  ComwalUs 
I  Conrtown 
I  Coventry 

Cowper 
I  Craven 
!  Dalhousie 

Damley 
I  Dartmoatb 

De  Lawarr 


Gordon 

1682 

NevUle 

1784 

Bertie 

1682 

Gordon 

1660 

Keppell 

1696 

Amherst 

1826 

Ashburuham 

irjo 

Finch 

1714 

Lindsay 

1650 

Bathurst           • 

1772 

Pyndar 

1815 

Lowry-Corry 

1797 

Ponsonby 

1739 

Percy 

17S0 

Bridgemao 

1815 

Cust 

I8IS 

Hampden 

1746 

Cavendish 

1831 

Cadogan 

18C0 

Alexander 

1600 

Baldane 

1831 

Brudenell 

1061 

Howard 

106] 

Herbert 

1793 

Probv 

1789 

Butle'r 

1748 

Cathcart 

1814 

Campbell 

1827 

Pitt 

1766 

CanlBeld 

1763 

Bury 

1806 

Stanhope 

leees 

Pelham 

1801 

French 

18Q» 

Meade 

1776 

Fitzgibbon 

1795 

VilUers 

1776 

Boyle 

1620 

Mann 

1753 

Stopford 

ires 

Coventry 

1697 

Cowper 

1718 

Craven 

1801 

Ramsay 

1633 

BUgh 

1728 

Legge 

1711 

We»t 

1761 

lU 
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Titie. 

Family  Name. 

Date  of 
Creation 

Title. 

Family  Name. 

Date  of 
Creation 

Denliigh 

Fielding 

1022 

Portsmouth 

Wallop 

17-13 

Derby 

Stanley 

148-5 

Poulett 

Poulett 

1706 

Devon 

Courtenay 

1553 

Powis 

Clive 

1804 

Digby 

Digby 

1790 

Radnor 

Bouvcrie 

176* 

♦Dudley 

Uard 

lesG 

Ranfuily 

Ivivox 

1831 

Donoughmore 

Hutchinson 

1821 

Roden 

Jocelyu 

1771 

Dunmore 

Muia-ay 

1685 

Romney 

Marshiun 

1801 

Eglintonn 

Montgomerie 

1507 

Rosebery 

Primrose 

1703 

Egmont 

Perceval 

17;?3 

Rosslya 

Erskine 

1801 

Egremont 

Wyndliam 

1749 

Rosse 

Parsons 

1806 

Eldoft 

Scott 

18-21 

Sandwich 

Montagu 

ICJO 

Elgin 

Brnce 

ie33 

Scarborouglj 

Saville 

ICyj:) 

Enniskillen 

Cole 

1789 

Sefton 

Molyneux 

1771 

ElTOl 

Hay 

14-53 

Sellcirk 

DougJae 

1645 

Essex 

Gonningsby 

1661 

Shaftesbury 

Cooper 

lG7-i 

Falmouth 

Boscaweu 

1821 

Shannon^ 

Boyle 

1755 

Ferrers 

Shirley 

1711 

SheQieJd 

Holr-3vd 

X815 

Fife 

Duff 

1759 

Shrewsbury 

Talbot 

144a. 

FiDgall 

Plunkeft 

1G28 

Somers 

Cooke 

18*1 

Fitzwilliam 

Fitzwilliam 

17!6 

Spencer 

Spencer 

1765 

Fortescue 

FortescTie 

1789 

Stamford 

Gray 

1628 

Galloway 

Stewart 

1G23 

Stanhope 

Staahope 

1718 

Glasgow 

Boyle 

170^} 

St.  Germains 

Eliot 

1815 

Glengall 

Butler 

1816 

Stradbroke 

Rouse 

1821 

Granard 

Forbes 

1684 

Suffolk 

Howard 

1603 

Grey 

Grey 

1803 

Talliot 

Talbot 

1784 

Gosfbnl 

Aeljeson 

1800 

Tankervillo 

Bennet 

1714, 

Guilford 

North 

1752 

Thanet 

Tufton 

162S 

Haddington 

Hamilton 

1619 

Verulam 

Grimstone 

1815 

Harborough 

Sberravd 

1719 

Waldegiave 

Waldegrave 

1729 

Harcourt 

1749 

Warwick 

Greville 

1746 

Hardwicke 

York 

1754 

Wemyss 

Douglas 

1633 

Hai-ewood 

Lascelles 

1812 

Westmoreland 

Lane 

1624 

Harrington 

Stanhoiie 

1742 

Wicklow 

Howard 

1793 

Harrowby 

Ryder 

1809 

Wilton 

Egerton 

1801 

Home 

Alexander 

lfi('5 

Winchelsea 

Uatton 

1628 

Hopetown 

Hope 

17C3 

Howe 

Howe 

1821 

Huntingdon 

Hastings 

1529 

TISCOt 

"NTS. 

Ilchester 

Strangeways 

1736 

Jersey 

Villiers 

1697 

Arbuthnot 

Arbuthnot 

1641 

Kinnoiil 

Hay 

1704 

Beresford 

Beresford 

1823 

Lauderdale 

Maitland 

1024 

Bolingbroke 

St.  John 

1713 

Leitrim 

Clements 

Clitden 

Ellis 

1781 

Leven 
Lichfield 
Limerick 
Lindeey 

Melville. 
Aasen 
Pery 
Berlae 

IfiOO 
1831 

I80;i 

1626 

Combemiere 
Doneraite 
Dowiie 
Exmouth 

Cotton 
St.  Leger 
Dawnay 
Pellew 

1826 
1785 
1680 
1815 

Liverpool 
Longlord 

Jenkinson 
Pakenham 

17<J6 
1785 

Falkland 
Ferrard ' 

Carey 
Foster 

1620 
1797 

Lonsdale 
LudloW' 

LovKther 
Ludlow 

1807 

1760 

Cage 
Gotlericb 

Gage 
Robii^son 

1720 
1827 

Lucan 

Bingham 

1795 

Gort 

Vereker 

1816 

iWacclesfleld 
Malmcshury 

Parker 
Harris 

1721 

1800 

Granville 
Hereford 

Gower 
Devereux 

1814 
1549 

Manslield 

Murray 

1792 

Hood 

Hood 

179S 

Manvcre 

Pi«n-epont 

ISOft 

Lake 

Lake 

1807 

Mayo 

Bourke 

1785 

Lorton 

King 

Maynard 

Lamb 

1806 

Weath 
Minto 

Ikabazan 
EUiott 

1627 
1813 

Maynard 
Melbo-.n'ne 

1766 
1781 

Moray 

Stuart 

1796 

Melville 

Dundas 

180S 

Morley 

Parker 

1815 

Middleton 

Broderick 

1717 

Alorton 

Mount  F.ilgecombe 

Douglass 
Edgecombe 

1458 
1789 

St.  Vincent 
Sidmonth 

Jerv-is 
Addington 

1801 
1805 

MountcasUel 

Moore 

1781 

Strangford 

Smythe 

1805 

Mulgrave 

Phipps 

1812 

Strathallan 

Dnimniond 

I68r. 

Wiinster 

Fitzclarcnce 

18:51 

Sydney 
Torrington 

Townshcnd 

178<» 

Nelson 

Nelson 

18f!5 

Byng 

1721 

Norlhesk 

Carnegie 

1647 

Onslow 

Onslow 

1801 

O'Neill 

O'Neill 

1800 

Orford 

Walpole 

180fl 

ARCHB 

SHOPS. 

Oxfoi-d 

Hariey 

1711 

Pembroke 

Herbert 

1551 

Cantorl.ury 

Howley 

182« 

Plyaioutb 

Wndsor 

1682 

Dublin 

\l'hatel'ey 

1831 

Fomfret 

Termor 

1721 

York 

llaivourt 

180T 
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TiUe.            i 

FtmUf  Iftite.    1 

Dattof 

TMe. 

^      .,    ,.              Bait  of 

1- 

Dn-ie 

Moreton              ) 

I70 

BISHOPS. 

^ 

Dofieria                    , 

Blarkn-ood          j 

180» 

Dnr.sa*                      : 

Dandax               { 

179* 

Baaipr 

BMM 

»•»■  ! 

Dunally 

Prittie 

1^> 

BaAamdWeHs 

Law 

ItJTM     > 

Dariiam 

lambton 

\9a» 

BriitDl 

Gray 

lur  ;i 

Dynewir 

Rice 

vtm 

Cariiiic 

Poxy 

UH»    !! 

EltenhKongfa 

Law 

naet 

CboMBT 

tranner 

\tm  I 

Entiae 

Biakioe 

»« 

Chickatcr 

MaWqr 

18ut    •! 

Fanbflcnngh 

S^    „ 

I8M 

C]<Mfelt 

BabDa 

IBM     \ 

Isntem 

M«KweU 

rrsK  . 

HaAaaa 

VkBlWIdnt 

INB     \ 

Fevmiiain 

DoBOHnbe 

ua» 

Sir 

SpSBkM 

IMS     i 

Foley- 

Mey 

177» 

Sxeter 

PhUpntfa 

1130    ; 

For^ter 

Fomter 

1821 

IVoncfc 

leso  '1 

roriies 

Forbes 

I42t 

Hcrefiofd 

Grey 

leaa    1 

Gambier 

Gaabiv 

1R07 

KiQaU 

Verscfcoyle 

1810     f 

evdner 

GardBCT 

1806 

LicbfieU&Coremtr^; 

Ryder 

Ifcil     ' 

Giffind^                     i 

Giffivd 

182t 

Linrols 

Kaye 

18CT     : 

GlenlrwK                   j 

veax 

Llandaff 

Cop!esfon 

1827 

Go-ver 

G«wer 

1708 

Ijowdaa                    j 

Bkimfield 

i6i»     . 

Granthm 

neddell 

1761 

Monricfa                   | 

Bathnrst 

Ifc05 

Grantley                    • 

Norton                  | 

1782 

OMii9- 

Eowlcr 

l>iia 

Gray                          1 

Gray                    I 

1«(>- 

OMfanl 

Ba^ot 

l«i9 

Grey                          , 

Grey 

1832 

IMfBiMniM^ 

Marsh 

18U>     1 

GienTiUe                  j 

Gtenrill* 

I»0 

KiidNster                , 

Mnnxj 

18i7         ; 

Oodolphia 

Oabom* 

1K» 

Salisfamy                 1 

Bareeas 

1)525    :. 

Harris                       1 

Harris 

1815 

Cw^ 

18»    ■' 

Hanrks 

Hawke 

ytm- 

St  Daiid's              1 

JeakiBaan 

ia2»    : 

Heytesbwj 

ACoart 

litiB 

Winchester               ) 

Snnmcr 

1827    : 

HiU                           1 

Hill 

IbU 

Warccstn 

Carr 

uai  1 

Howden                   | 

CiwVick 

uu 

1 

UoUai^                    \ 

VassaU 

ISHk 

BAB 

ONS. 

1 

HowaiddeWaldA 

Ellis 

UBT 

1 

Howard  oCEffingh. 

Alexandez 

Idea 

AbecmwiiH 

AWTCTOOUlV 

ISML    i 

Ho«laii& 

RoaaeU 

IB» 

tHwaatef 

Afden 

laii  i 

Kenyan. 

KcKyoB 

ism 

Araudei 

Aanrfd 

160% 

Kinnainl 

Kinnaixd 

uw 

Ardea 

PfeRcral 

l;8G2 

King 

KtaK 

1796 

Aodley 

LMbet 

use 

KingrtoK 

Kii« 

Ifltt 

AacUaBA 

Eden 

17W 

tilford 

FMris 

I9W 

B-Sot 

Bagot 

1780 

Lyndbmst 

Captey 

MV 

ftrtMn 

>oel 

1803 

L.Tnedacit 

GnbRBi 

18M 

JBaymo^ 

Powlett 

1797  ; 

L^ttlelML 

LytUetaa 

I7M 

Bdbareik. 

Belharen 

1831    ; 

Mmms* 

Maanaa 

180r 

Boms 

Wilson 

143S    j 

Maryh»M8k 

P«^ 

18U. 

Berwick 

HUI 

1791    ; 

MiddktM 

WAlBgUi*' 

17tt 

Bexlev 

Vansittait 

1823    : 

MonaoB 

MoBiaa 

i«a» 

-Boltoa. 

Powlett 

1797    ' 

Scatt 

178ft 

Irh, 

1761 

MoDdbrt 

BMaky 

1741 

Braybronk* 

Griffin 

17e8 

Mostyn 

Uaid 

1891 

Brragfaaia 

Broogham 

ISJO 

Napiw 

Navier 

lan 

Byron 

KHS 

>orthiiidt 

Rnafaovt 

WW 

Cahhorp* 

Calthorpe 

1796 

OaUey 

Caia^Xk 

IBM 

Cacbei; 

Erans  f  reke 

1715 

Paget 

Vmsti. 

189^ 

Catrii^Un 

Snntli 

17y7 

Panmia* 

Mania 

1831 

Tbyaae 

17&t 

PMre 

Peire 

IfiOS 

rfcwi  liill 

Spoiicer 

1815 

Plunket 

Planket 

1^ 

CKSird 

CUfford 

1672    : 

Poitmoffo 

BaaapSdde 

1831 

CKnton 

Trefosis 

1299 

PMmnbf 

Ponsonby 

i8oe 

Cloncnrry 

Lawless 

1831 

Prudhoe 

Pe»cy 

181& 

Colcheitec 

Abbou 

1817 

1    Ba.T«nswortb 

LUddl 

L»l 

Colville 

ColrUIe 

1609 

Redesdale 

HiUbBi 

vsm.. 

Cowlej 

Wellestey 

1828 

;    Ribblcsdale 

Liner 

i;w 

Cieir* 

Ciewe 

180B 

:    Rivers 

Rrras 

1802 

Dacre 

Bend 

1307 

Rodney 

Radacy 

178* 

De  DiuKtaimlle 

BsMet 

1796 

.    RoUe 

RquT^ 

179« 

DeCUffoBl 

1  Clifford 

1289 

1    SayandSel* 

Fieaae* 

i4«ar 

Sdnoe 

Cholmondelcv 
DeRofs      ^ 

1621 

Saltoun 

Fraarr 

14t» 

DeR«i» 

UM 

i    Scarsdala 

Canon 

1761 

OeSmMKS 

Sanmarez 

1831 

Seaford 

Elfis 

law 

DeTUfac 

Warren 

uas 

Sej^re 

BRkeiey 

IKOf 

DiwBtaik 

Hngbes 

1831 

Selaty 

1  Fleaefaey 

tmrn 

DoTcbtiia 

1  Carleton 

1786 

Sherbom* 

Dottaa 

UM 

Donaer 

Donaer 

l<»l.i 

Si  .clair 

St.  Clair 

148» 

Bwg^ 

Douda» 

1790 

Skelmensdalf 

WBhrahaia 

law^ 

Dww 

EiHs 

1831 

:    &aitdM- 

WMaoB 

Torn 
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Title. 

Family  Name. 

Date  of 
Creation 

Title. 

Family  Name. 

=» 

Date  of 
Creation 

Southampton 

Fitrroy 

1780 

Vernon 

Vernon 

1762 

Stafford 

Jerninghain 

1640 

Uallace 

Wallace 

1828 

St.  John 

St.  John 

1558 

WalsiD^ham 

De  Grey 

1780 

St.  Helens 

Fitzherbert 

1801 

Wenlock 

Lawley 

1831 

Stourton 

Stourton 

1448 

Western 

Western 

1832 

Stowell 

Scott 

1821 

WharncIifTe 

Wortlcy 

1826 

Stuart  de  Rothesay 

Stuart 

1828 

Wi?an 

Lindsay 

1825 

Suflield 

Harbord 

1786 

WilloughbydeBmk 

Verney 

149Si 

Templemore 

Chichester 

1831 

VVilloughhydeEres. 

Druramond 

1313 

Tenterden 

Abbott 

1827 

Wodehouse 

Wodehouse 

1797 

Teynham 

Curzon 

1616 

Wynford 

Best 

1829 

Thurlow 

Thurlow 

1792 

Yarborough 

Pelham 

1794 

-  y 


LIST  OF 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

With  their  Addresses  in  Town. 

In  the  completion  of  this  List,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  Addresses  of  all  the 
Members  who  are  in  Town :  a  few  blanks  however  still  remain,  some  of  the  parties  opposite 
whose  names  they  stand  not  beiii,!,'  arrived  in  Town ,  and  the  rest  having  no  Address,  either  at 
the  House,  the  Vote  Office,  or  any  other  of  the  places  where  they  are  usually  to  be  found. 


Names  of  Members.  Addresses. 

Abercromby,  J 11,  Clarges-street ' 

Acheson,  Lord 1,  Conuaught-place 

Adam,  Admiral 14,  Berkeley-square 

Adam,E.H. 

Aglionby,  H.  A 6,  Brick-court,  Temple 

Agnew,  Sir  A 16,  Manchester-buildings 

Althorp,  Vise 12,  Downing-street 

Andover,  Vise 86,  Harley-street 

Anson,  SirG 5,  Bulstrode-stieet 

Anson,  Hon.  G 32,  Curzon-street 

Apsley,  Lord 16,  Arlington-street 

Arbuthnot,Gen 19,  Dorset-sti-eet 

Archdall,  Gen 16,  Waterloo-place 

Ashley,  Lord 20,  New  Norfolk-street 

Ashley,  Hon.  H 24,  Grosvenor-square 

Astley,  Sir  J.  H 7,  Cavendish-square    - 

Astley,  Sir  J.  D 10,  Langham-place 

Atherley ,  A St.  James's  park  parade 

Attwood,  iM 27,  Gracechurch-street 

Attwood, T 12,  Abingilon-strcet 

Baillie,  J.  E 1.  Seymour-place 

Baillie,  Col 9,  Devonshire-place 

Bainbridge,  E.T 10,Park-pl.  St.James's-st. 

Baldwin,  Dr 12,  Abingdon-strcet 

Balfour,  J 3,  Grosvenor-sqrtare 

Bankes,  W.  J 3,  Old  Palace-yard 

Bannermann,  A 2,  Bt-rkeley-street 

Baring,  A. . . . , Bath-house,  Piccadilly 

Baring,  F 17,  New-st.  Spring-garil. 

Baring,  H.  B 13, 1'aton-place 

Baring,  W.  B 12,  Great  Stanhopr-strcct 

Baring,  F.  'I' 17,  New-street 

Barnard,  Hon.  W.  S .  .3,  Connaught-place 

Barnard,  E.  G Conihill 

Barnet,  C.J 4,  Dorsel-squarr 

Baron,  H.  W Burlington-hotel 

Barrington,Hon.Capt.Admir:il!y     ■' 

Barry,  G.S 

Bateson,  Sir  Robert.  .Ibbotson's-liotel 

Bayntun,  S.  A Junior  United Serv.  Club 

Beauclcrk,  A.W. 12,  Chester-street 

Beaumont,  T.  W 24,  St.  James 's-place 

Belfast,  Karl  of 2:1,  Arlington-street 

Bell,  Matthew 35,  Winipolc-street 

Bellew,  R.  M Limiier's-hotcl 

Benett,  John 10,  Lower  Grosvenor-st. 


Names  of  Members.  Addresses. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G.    .  .Harcourt-house;  Cav.-sq. 

Beresford,  SirJ.P 54,  Harley-street 

Berkeley,  Hon.  Capt.  :Berkeley-hou.  Sprlng-gai'. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  C.  F.  .Regent's  Park-bar. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  G.    .  .6,  Spring-gardens 

BeiTial,  Ralph 11,  Park-crescent 

Bethell,  Ilichard  . . . .  Warren's-hotel 

Bewcs,  T 32,  Craven-street 

Biddulph,  Robert. . .  .44,  Charing-cross 

Biddulph,  R.  M Clarendon-hotel 

Bish,  Thomas   . . . .  ^  .Cornhill 

Blackney, W 

Blackstone,  W.  S Burlingfon-hotel 

Blake,  Sir  F . 9,  Westbourne-place 

Blamire,  W 4,  Duke-st.  St.  James's 

Blandford,  Marquess   6,  Grosvenor-gate 
Blayney,Hon.C.  D..  .St.  James's-hotel 

Blunt,  Sir  C.  R ,35,  Mortiraore-street 

Boiling,  William  ...  .3,  Bridge-st.  Westminster 

Boss,  John  G 26,  Craven-street 

Bowes,  J .• .54,  Conduit-street 

Briggs,  Rawdon   ...  .18,  Manchester-buildings 
Brigstriek,  W.  P;  ....  12,  Suffolk-street 

Briscoe,  J.J.' 19,  Edvvard-st.  Port.-sq. 

Brocklohnrst,  J Fenton's-hotel 

Brodie,  W.  1).    ......  14,  Saville-row 

Brotherton,  J .   ......  15,  Manchester-buildings 

Brougham,  J 48,  Berkeley-square 

Brougham,  W &i.  Mount-street 

Browne,  1> Brookes's-club 

Browne,  J 2,  Mansfield-street 

Bruce,  Lonl  E Grosvenor-square 

Brudenell,  Lord    ....  17,  Carlton-liouse-terrace 
Buckingham,  J.  S.  . .  16,M'aterloo-pl.  Pall  Mall 

BulkeUy,  Sir  R Giillon's-hotel 

Buller,  J .  W 9,  Eaton-place 

Buller,  Edward,    . . .  ..5,  Park-crescent 

Buller,  Charles 61,  I  incoln'.s-inn-fields 

Bulteel,  J.  C 4,  P.irli.'xment-street 

Bulwer,  H.  L.  i 44,  Parliament-street 

Bulwer,  E.  1 36,  Hertford-street 

Burdett,  Sir  F 25,  St.  James's-plac« 

Burrell,  .Sir  C -5,  Richmond-street 

Burton,  H 1,  llpper  Brook-street 

Butler,  Hon.  Colonel.. 19,  Manche.ster-buildlng« 
Buxton,  T.  F .54,  Devoushire-strtet 
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Kaaies  of  Membtrs.  Addresses. 

Byns-  George    6,  St.  James 's-square 

Byne.  Sir  J 6,  Portman-square 

C'alcraft,  J.H 25.  St.  James's-street 

Callaghan,  Dan 3,  Suffolk-street 

Callandar,  J.  H 9,Pall  Mall 

Calley,  T 14,  Arabella-row,  Pimlico 

Calrert,  N 89.  Jermyn-strect 

Cani^ll,  Sir  J 9.  New-stiwt 

Cannr.  R.  S 118,  Pail  Mall 

Carter,  J.  B 16,  Duke-st.  M  estminster 

Cartwright,  W 36.  Lower  Brook-street 

Castlerea^bjLord  .  .Chapel-st.  Grosrenor-sq. 
Caveodish,  Lord  ...  .Barlington-bouse,  Picca. 
CaTcndisli.Hon.  C.Biirlington-house,  Picca. 
CaTendish,  Hon.  H.  .34,  Burlington-street 

CaTley,  Sir  G 22,  Downing-street 

Cavlev,  E.  S 22,  Downing-street 

Ch'andoB,  Marquess   91,  Pall  Mail 

Chaplin,  Col.  T 52,  ^^■elbeck-s(reet 

Chapman,  M 20,  St.  James's-street 

Chapman.  A 50.  Tavistock-square 

Cbaytor,  \V.  C 2,  Old-sq.  Lin  coin 's-inn 

Chaytor,  Sir  W ?.  Manchester-buildings 

Chefwynd,W 2.  BiirwooJ-place 

Chichester,  Lord  A..  .23.  Arlington-street 

Chicbestei ,  J . B 39,  Bun-street 

<1jiWers,J.\V 

Christmas,  J.N Junior  United  Serr.  Clnb 

Clay,  W Salvalor-house 

Clayton,  Col.  W.  R. . .  1-5,  Edgware-ri^ad 

Clements,  Vise 2,  Grosvenor-square 

CUre,  Viscount Cobourg-hotel 

Clive,  E.  B 18,  Grafton-st  Bond  st. 

CliTe,Hon.  R.  H 11,  L'pper  Grosvenor-«t. 

Cobbett.  W l(>.  Upper  Crown-«treet 

Cockerell,  Sir  C 147.  Piccadilly 

Codrington,  Sir  E.  .  .92,  Eaton-square 

Cole,  Hon.  A.  H 15,  Jenuyn-street 

Cote,  Lord .\thenaeum^;lub 

ColUer,J 

Colqnboon,  J.  C 20,  Pariament-slreet 

ConoUy,  E.  M 2:3,  Regent-street 

Cookes,  T.  H Sterens-hofel 

Cooper,  E Ifi.  ."^t.  Alban's-place 

Cooper,  Hon.  A. H.  .  .24,  Grosvenor-square 

Coote,  SirC.H 5,  Connaught-place 

Cornish,  J 

Corrv,  Hon.  H.  L.    .  .119,  Park-street 

-Cote3,J 22,  Brook-street 

Crawley,  S 37.  SackTille-street 

Cripps,  J 85,  St.  James's-street 

CnHnpton,J.S Limmers'-hotel 

Curteis,  H.  B IS.Eri.ige-st.Westmiosfer 

Corties,  E.  B Westminster-hotel 

Dalineny,  Lord !39.  Piccadilly 

Dalrymple,  Sir  J 6,  King-st.  St' James's 

Salv,  James Burlington-hotel 

Dart,  R.  W.  H.      . .  .28,  Parliament-street 

J)ariington.  Earl 40,  Upper  Brook-street 

I>ashvood,G 

Dannt,W.J    

Davenport,  J 29,  Parliament-street 

D«vis,  Col.  T.  H.    .  .13.  Ilinde-strett 

Dawson,  F. 25.  Portland-place 

Denison,W.J £0,  Pall-mall 

Denison.  J.E 2.  Portman-sqnare 

Dick,  Quintin £0,  Curzcn-street 

Dilwyn.  L.  W 4.5,  Bridge-street 

DirettjE 14,  King-st.  St.  James's 

Dobbin,  1. 27,  Southampton-row 

Dobbs,  C.  R. 15,  Jermvn-street 

Don .  O'Connor    18,  Parliament-street 

Dentin, Sir  R 33, Part-st. Grosrenor-sq. 

Dnffield,  T ^ 

Dagdale,  W.  S 50,  Berlelev-sqnare 

Dnncannon.  Vise.  ..3,  CarendUh-square 
Dnncombe.  Hen  W. .  .23,  Cavendish-sauare 
Dundas,  CapL  J 9,  Baker-street 


Xames  of  Members.  Addresses. 

Dundas,  Hon.  J.  C. . .  1.  Garden-court,  Temple 

Dandas,  Sir  R. 19.  Arlington-street 

Dnnlop,  Capt.  J 11,  Hinde-street 

Dykes,  F.  L.  B 96,  Mount-street 

Eastnor,  Viscount   .  .3,  St.  James's-square 
Ebrington.  Viscount. .  17.  Grosvenor-square 

Egerton.  W.  T. 43,  Wilton-crescent 

Ellice,  Edward 3,  Richmond-terrace 

Elliott. Hon.  Capt.  ..Admiralty 

Ellis,  W 30,  Cadogan-place 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B Batfs-hotel 

Etwall,  R 163,  New  Bond-street 

Evans,  W 41.  Grosvenor-place 

Evans,  G 6,  James-st.  Buck. -gate 

Ewart,  W 16,  Eatun-place 

Ewing.  J 19,  Downing-street 

Faithful,  G 5,  King's-road 

Fanconrt,  Major 1 ,  Old  Palace-yard 

Fazakerley,  J.  N 26,  Upper  Brook-street 

Fellowes,  H.  W 41,  Bryanston-square 

Fellowes,  Hon.  N.    .  .41,  Bryanstun-square 

Fenton,  John 16,  Manchester-buildings 

Fenton,  Lewis  21,  Leicester-sq. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R 21,SackTil  e-street 

Feingusson,  R.  C.  .   .  .17,  Great  Cumberland-st. 
Fergusson,  Sir  R.C. .  .5,  Bolton-rtiw 

Fergusson,  R. 18,  Portman-square 

Ferguson,  G 37.  Charles-st.  "Berk.-sq. 

Fielden,  J 13,  Fludver-street 

Fielding,  W Morley's  Hotel 

Finch.  G 7.  Park-st.  Grosvenor-sq. 

Finn,  W.  F 3,  Little  Smith-street 

Fitzgerald,  T 36,  St.  James's-place 

Fitzgibbon,  Hon.  R.  .44,  Belgrave-square 

Fitzroy ,  Lord  J 47,  CI  antes-street 

Fitzroy,  Lord  C 47,  Clirges-street 

Fitzsiraon,  C United  Service-club 

Fitzsim.n,  >«• -. 

Fitzwilliam,  W Halkin-street 

Fleetwood,  H.   . .  ■ 

Fleming,  .Admiral. . . .  United  Service  Club 

Foley,  E.  T 23,Charles-st.Berkeleysn. 

Foley,  J.H 9,  Berkelev-square 

Foley,  Hon.  T 16.  Bruton-street 

Folkes,  Sir  W 30,  Caver.dish-square 

Fordwich,  Lord    II,  Mad<iox-st.  Uan.-sq. 

Forrester,  C 14,  Great  Stanbope-st. 

Forster,  C 2.  Qi;een-square 

Fort,  John Fento!i's-hotel 

Fox,  S.  L. Gwydir-house,  Whitehall 

Fox,  Colonel 33,  South-street 

Fran kland, Sir R 15,  Cavemli^h-squa^e 

Freeuiantle.SirT 10,  Portugal-street 

French.  Fitz 54,  Connaught-terrace 

Fryer,  R 23,  Downing-street 

Galway,J.  W 

Gaskell,D 5,  Parliament-street 

GaskeU,  J .  M 37.  Albemarle-stieet 

Gillon,  W.  D 1,  St.  Alhan's-place 

Gisbome,  T 41,  Grosvenor-place 

Gladstone,  T 6  A,  Albany 

Gladstone.  W.  E 92,  Jermvn-street 

Glynne,  Sir  S 29.  Berkeley-square 

Godson,  R.    22.  Wobum-place 

Gordon,R. 3,  New  Biirlington-street 

Gordon,  Hon.  W 9,  Arg\ll-street 

Gore,  M 8,  Mount-street 

Goring,  H.D 11,  New-palace-yard 

Gonlbum,RtHon  H. Upper  laker-street 

Graham,  Sir  J .Admiralty 

Grant,  Rt  Hon.  C.  .  .25,  Parliament-street 
Grant,  Rt  Hon.  F.  W.17,  Charle«-st.  SL  Jame^ 
Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  .  .11,  Grea' George-street 

Grattau,  H 1 ,  Derbv-^ieet 

Grattan,  J I,  Sackville-street 

Greene,  T 27,  Charles-st.  St  JamM^ 

GreviUc,  Sir  C 15,  CbesterSeld-street    ' 
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Names  of  Members 

Addresses. 

Names  of  fllemben 

Addresses. 

Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  C.    . 

.10,  l)ov.'iliiig-;treet 

Keane,  Sir  R 

.29,  Spring-gardens 

Grey,  SirG 

.1,  Nfw  Uurliugton-street 

Kemp,  T.  R 

.14,  King,st  St.  Jameses 

.42,  Grosvenor-sqnare 
.42,  Han's-pl.  Sloane-st. 

Kennedv,  T.  f 

.9,  Chesteriield-street 

Gronow,  Capt.  R.. . . 

Kennedy,  J 

.6,  <)lil-sq.  Liacoln's-inn 

Grosvenor,  Lord  U. 

.29,  Upper  Grosvenor-st 

Keppell,  Hon.  Major  14,  Hertford-street 

Grosvenor,  Karl    . . . 

.14,  Grosvenor-square 

Kerrishn,  Sir  E.   . . 

.13,  Great  Stanhope-street 

Grote,G 

.Threadiieedle-street 

Kerry,  Eari  of  .. .. 

.154,  Berkeley-s(£uare 

Guest,  J.  J 

.7,  Suffolk-street 

Key,  Sir  J 

.AbchurcJi-lane 

GuisL',  Sir  B.  W 

.15,  fall  Mall 

King,  L.  B 

.44,  (Jrosvenor-square 

Gully,  J 

.4,  Strand 

Kinloch,G 

.OIJ  Slaughter's  Coffee-h- 

Halford,H 

.16,  Curzon-street 

Knatchlmll,  Sir  E. 

.30,  Great  George-street 

Hall,  Betija'niu    . . . 

Knox,  Hon.  J 

Halse,  James     .... 

.3,  Half  Maon-street 

Laboucliere,  H 

.6,  Somerset-place 

Halyburton,Hon.  D 
Hanilley,B 

.•8,  Stanbope-street 
.United  Service  Club 

Lalor,P , 

Lamb,  Hon.  G 

.Home  Oflnce 

Han(11ey,H 

.16,  Suffblk-sticct 

Lambert,  H 

.28,  Cockspur-street 

Hanaiey,W.K 

.12,  Clifford  street 

Lambton,  H 

.23,  Dover-street 

Hanmer,  Sir  J 

.4,  Albemarle-street 

Lamont,  Capt.  N. . . 

Hanmer,  Col.  H.  . . 

.7,  Devonsliire-piace 

Langston,  J.  H.    .. 

.143,  Piccadilly 

Harconrt,  G 

.  19,  Hanover-square 

Langton,  W.  G.    . . 

.12,  Grosvenor-sqnare 

Harainge,  Slrll 

.11,  M  hitehall-place 

Laiigilale,Hon.  C. 

.132,  Regent-street 

Hardy,  J.   ..   

.Morley's-hotel,  Tiaf.-sq. 

Lei-,J.L 

.7,  Carlton-teiTaee 

Harland.W.  C 

.12,  Great  Ryder-street 

Leech,  John 

.  King's  Ai-ms-taveru 

Harvey,  D.  W 

.7,  Great  George-strcet 

Lcfevre,  C.  S 

.35,  Eaton-place 

Hawes,B.  inn 

.Old  BarRe-Iiouse 

Lefcvre,  J.  G.  S.   . . 

.7,  Fleet-street 

Hawkins,  .(.H.    ... 

.16,  Suffolk-street 

Lefroy,T 

.11,  Cornwall-terrace 

Hay,  Sir  J 

.34,  Fall  Mall 

Lemon,  Sir  C 

.46,  Chas.-st.  Berkeley-sq. 

Hay,  Col  I- 

Lennard,SirT.  B. 

.40,  Bryanstjn-square 
.38,  Upper  Brook-street 

Hays,  Sir  K 

.20,  Regeut-street 

Lennard,T.  B 

Heath  cote,  SirG.. . 

.y,  Lau;;ham-plaee 

Lennox,  Lord  W.. . 

.30,  Regent-street 

Heathcote,G.J.    ... 

,21,  New  Norlolk-street 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  . . 

.40,  Wilton-crescent 

Healhcote,  J 

.28,  (ireat  George-street 

Lennox,  Lord.'V.  . . 

.5,  Upper  Portland-place 

Henea!;e,  G.  F 

.48,  Lower  Grosvenor-st. 

Le.ster,  B.  L 

.8,  Sulfolk-street 

HennikeT,  Lord    . . 

.12,PalliVIall 

Lewis,  Rt.  Hon.  T. 

.17,  Henrietta-street 

Herbert,  .Hon.  S.  .. 

.43,  Grosvenor-square 

I  jncoln,  Earl  of  . . 

.25,  Portman-square 

Heron,  Sir  R 

.St.  James's-liotel 

Lister,  E.  C 

.6,  Guiger's-hot.  Bridge-st. 

Hemes,  Ht.  Hon.. . 

.5,  Albi-marle-slreet 

Littleton,  E.J 

.45,  Grosvenor-place 

Hill,  Lord  A 

.20,  Arlington-street 

Lloyd,  J.  H 

.  13,  King's  Bench-walk 

Hill,  Lord  M 

.iO,  Arlington-street 

Loch,  James 

.Bloomsbury -square 

HiII,M.D 

.44,  Cliaru-ery-lane 

Locke,  M'adham  . . 

.Jun.  United  Service  Club 

Hill,  Sir  R 

Hobhouse,  Sir  J.. . 

.42,  Berkeley -square 

Lovvther,  Hon.  Col. 

.  3),Bruton-st.  Berkeley-sq. 

Hodges,  T.L 

.16,  Sufl'olk-street 

Lowther,  Lord 

.5,  Cleveland-row 

Hodi^son,  ,1 

.19,  Parliament-street 

Luraley,Visco'.int. . 

.95,  Park-street 

Hornby.  E.G 

.5,  Bridge-street 

Lusliington,  Dr.  S. 

.2,  Great  George-street 

Hope,  Sir  A 

.2,  M.Cen.  Office 

Lvgon,  Hon.  H.  B. 

.  16,  Grosvenor-place 

Home,  Sir  W.  . .   . 

.49,  Upper  Harley-street 

Lvnch,  A.H 

.5,  New-sq.  Lincoln's  ina 

Hort,SirJ.W 

.31,  St.  James's-street 

Maberley,  W.  L.   .. 

.52,  Upper  Seymour-st. 

Hcskins,  K 

.  13o,  Regent-street 

Madeod,R 

.5,  St.  James's-square 

Hotham,  Lord  .... 

.7,Hill-st.  Berkeley-sq. 

Macauley,'!'.  B.   .. 

.India  Board 

HouldswortIi,T.  .. 

.Salopian  coft'.-ho.Cha.-cr. 

M'Kenz;e,J.  A.  .. 

.4,  Bennett-street 

Howard,  Hoii.F... 

.12,  (irosvenor-square 

ftlacnamara.  Major 

.2,  Percy-street 

Howard,  P.  11 

.47,  Lower  Brook-street 

Maenamara,  1' 

Howard,  R 

.100,  Mount-street 

Maclachlan,  L 

.55,  Parliament-st. 

Howard,  Hon.  W.. 

.3,  Wilton-place 

IMaddocks.J 

.49,  Lower  Grosvenor-sf. 

Howick,  Viscount 

.11,  Downing-sti-eet 

Mahon,  Viscount. . 

.  12,  Albemarle-street 

Hoy,J.  B 

.Travellers'  Club 

Majoribanks,  C.     . 

.34,  Sackville-street 

Hudson,  T 

.6,  Park-crescent 

Majoribanks,  S.   . . 

.E.  F.  Albany 

Hume,  Joseph  .... 

.6,  Bryanston-square 

Mandeville,  Vise. . . . 

.  Union  Clnb,  Cockspor-dt. 

Humphrey,  J 

.Hayes-w  harf,  '1  ooley-st. 

Mangles,  James   .. 

.6,  Canon-row 

Hurst.  K.  11 

Manners,  Lord  R.. . 

.United  Sei'vice  Club 

Hutt,  William  .... 

.51,  Conduit-sti-eet 

Mairyatt,  J 

.6,  Itichmond-teirace 

Hyett,W.  H 

.30,  Parliament-street 

Mai-shall,  J.jun.  . . 

.41,  Upper  Grosvenor-st. 

Ingestrie,  V  iscount 
Ingham,  It 

.9,  Lower  Grosvenor-st. 
.13,  King's  Bench-walk 

Cnt\     Jfatrant    cfm.i>t 

Martin,  J 

.68,  Lombard-Street 

lugilby.  Sir  W 

Inglis,  Sir  R 

.11,  Manchester-buildings 

Martin,  T.B 

James,  W 

.  1,  Charles-st.  Herkeley-sq. 

Max  field,  Capt.    .. 

Jeffery,  Rt.  Hon.  F. 

.13,  Clargcs-street 

Maxwell,  J 

.Long's-hotfil 

Jermyn,  Earl  

.6,  St.  James's-square 

Maxwell,  J.  W.    .. 

Jerningham,  Hon.  h. 

.  16,(:ieorge-.sl.  Hanover-sq. 

Maxwell,  Sir  J.    .. 

.  2,  G  rosvenor-gate,  pk.-*n. 

Jervis,J 

.1,  New-Court,  Temple 

Maxwell,  H 

.10,  Upper  Berkeley-street 

Johnston,  A 

Johnstone,  Sir  W.. . 

.21,  Manchester-buildings 
.  .Warren's  Hotel 

Mevnell,H 

.35,  L.  Grosvenor-street 

Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 

.38,  Piccadilly 

Mildmay,  P 

.21,i:dward-st  Portm-sq. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J.  .. 

.60,  Lower  Grosvenor-st. 

Miller,  W.H 

.  12,Q\u*n'8-r  w.  Broinptiiu 

.  .54,  Curzon-street 

MillSjJ 

.22,  ilill-street 
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T^lilton,  Viscount Halkiii-st.  Grosyenor-pl. 

Mo!es«-ortb,  .Sir  W..  .15,  Pa!l  Mall 

Molyneux,  Vise 21 ,  Arlington-street 

Moreton,  Hon.  H.    . .  10,  South  Audley-slreet 

Moreton,  H«n.  A 15,  .South  Audlej -street 

Worpeth,  Viscount  ..12,  (irosvenor-place 

Morrison,  J 67.  Upper  Harley-street 

Mosely,  Sir  0 3,  Mount-street 

Blostvn,  Hon.  E 9,  Lower  Sevmour-street 

Mullins,  Hon.  F 4.  Ulster-tea-.  Regent's 

Murray,  J.  A Kiag's  Arias-tavem 

Nagle,  SirR 

Neale,  Sir  H.  B U», Charles-stSt.  Janes's 

Keeld,  J 6,  Grosvenor-square 

Kewark,  Viscount   .  .13,  Portman-square 

NichoU,  J 28,  Ciu'zon-street 

Noel,  Sir  G II,  Chandos-street 

Norrey.s  Lord  6,  Stanbope-street 

North,  F Univei-sity  Club 

O'Brien,  C 15,  Fludyer-street 

O'Callaghan,  Hon.  C.14,  .Albemarle-street 

O'Conne'l,  D 2,  Hanover-square 

O'Conneil,  M 26,  Parliament-street 

O'Connell,  C 14,  Alliemarle-street 

O'Conntll.  M 14,  Al!)emarle-street 

O'Conneli,  J 14,  Albeinarle-street 

O'Connor,  Don    ...  .18,  Parliament-street 

O'Connor,  F 

O'Dwyer,  A.  C 21.  Great  Maddox-street 

OFerrall,  R.  M 5C,  Jermyn-street 

O'Grady,  Kon.S II,  Queen  st.  May-fair 

Oliphant.  L 11,  George-st.  Han.-sq. 

O'Neill.  Hon.  Gen.  .  .22,  Warwick-sheet 

O'Reilly,  W Feuton's-hotel 

Ord,  AV.  n 17,  Berkeley-square 

Ormelie,  Lord 21,  Park-laiie 

Ossulston,Lord    26,  Grosvenor-square 

Oswald,  R.  A 33,  Hertford-street 

Oswald,  J 18,  Downing-street 

Owen,  Sir  J 13,  Great  Cumberland-pI. 

Owen,  H.  O Paper-buildings 

Oxmantown,  Lord  .  .44,  Half  Moon-street 

Paget,  Sir  C 1,  Old  Burlington-street 

Paget,  F 5,  Joiin-street,  May-fair 

Palmer,  C.  F Cocoa-tree 

Palmer,  Gen Gloucester  Cofiee-house 

Palmer,  R 6,  Chas.-st.  Berkeley-sq. 

Palraerston,Visc 9,  Great  Stanhope-sireet 

Parker,  Sir  H 63,  Pall  Mall 

Parker,  John 8,  Kings  Bench-walk 

Parrott,  J 8,  Waterloo-place 

Patten,  J.  VV 24,  Hill-street 

Pease,  Joseph   Wright's-hotel,  .Adelph  i 

Peel,  J 12.  Geotge-st.  Han.-sq. 

Feel,  Sir  R Whitehall-gardens 

Pechell,  Sir  S.  J Admiralty 

Pelham,  Hon.  C.  A   .  .48,Charles-st.BerkeIeT-sq. 

Pendarves,  E.  W 36,  Eaton-street,  Pimlico 

Penruddocke,J.H.  ..35.  Curzon-street 

Pepys,  C.  C 13,New-sq.  Lincoln's-inu 

Perceval,  Lt  Col 15,  St.  Alban's-placa 

Perrtn,  L 

Peter,  W 

Petre,  Hon.  E.  R Grosvenor-square 

Phillips,  Sir  R 58,  Portland-place 

Phillips,  C.  M 16,  Suffolk-street 

Phillips,  Sir  G HI,  Mount-street 

Philips,  Mark   35,  St.  James's-street 

PhUpotts.John 11,  Serjeants'-inn 

i25°"» K 13,  Mivarts-hotel 

Finney,  W 30,  Berkeley-squara 

Flumptre,  J.  P 23,  Suffolk-street 

PoUock,  F Guildford-street 

Ponsonby,  W.  F 20,  St.  James's-square 

Portman,.£.  B Harewood-house 

Potter,  R.       14,  Manchester-buildings 

Foulter,  J.  S 5,  King's  Bench-walk 


yames  0/ Aleiubers.  Addresses. 

Powell,  W.  E Liramer's-botel 

Poyntz,  W.  S A ,  2,  Albany 

Price,  R University  Club 

Price.Sir  R. 11,  Stratton-street 

Priugle,  R 

Pryse,  P Limmer's-hotel 

Prvme,  G 13,  Park-st.  VVestminatar 

Pu4h.  D 48,  Dnke-st.  St.  James's 

Ramsbottom,  J 1,  F,  Albany 

Reid,SirJ.R.    10,  Pall  Mall 

Rice,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  S.  48,  Wimpole-street 

Rickford,  W 10,  New-st..  Spring-gar. 

Ricardo,  D 59.  Harley-street 

Richards,  J 13,  Cadogan-place 

Rider,  T 16,  Suffolk-street 

Rippon,C 36.  St.  Jaiaes's-place 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  W 10,  Carlton-gardeas 

Robarts,  A.  W 26,  HiU-street 

Robinson,  G.  R .59,  OU  Broad-street 

Roche,  D 10,  Duke-st.,  St.  James's 

Roche,  W 1.  Manchester-buildings 

Ro?,  J 21,  Manchester-buildings 

Roebuck,  J.  A 15,  Grays-inn 

Rolfe,  R.  M 8.  New -street 

Roinilly,  E 49,  Weymouth-street 

Ro'.nilly.  J 5,  Raymoud-buildings 

Roaayne.D 

Rooper,  J.  B Ill,  Gloucester-place 

Rorke,J.H 3,  Jerm\"n-street 

Russ,  H 34,  Charlotte-street 

Ross,  C 60,  Portland-place 

Rotch,  B 1 ,  Fumival's-inu 

Rumbold.  C.  E 14,  Lower  Grosvenor-st 

Russell,  W.  C 27.Charles-st.  St^ames's 

Russell,  Lord  C 6,  Belgrave-square 

Russell,  Lord  J Army  Pay  Office. 

Russell .  C 27,  Conduit-street 

RusseU,  Lord  W 8,  Park-lane 

Ruthven, F. 14,  Manchester-btriWings 

Ruthven,  £.  S 14,  Manchester-buildings 

Rjle,  J .TO,  OU  Bond-street 

Sanderson,  R Belgrave-square 

Sandford,  E.  A 4,  Richmoad-terrace 

Sandon,  V'iscouat. . .  .41,  Lower  Grosrenor-st, 

Scarlett,  Sir  J 4,  New-st.  Spring-gard. 

Scholefield.  J 12,  Cecil-street,  Strand 

Scott,  SirE.  D 43,  Pall  Mall 

Scott,  J  W 14,  King-st.  St.  James's 

Seale,  Col 62,  Jermyn-street 

Sebright,  Sir  J 89,  Jerujyn-street 

Sharpe.Gen Fenton's' Hotel 

Shaw,  F 7.  MiUbank-street 

Shawe, R.N Thompson's  Hotel 

Shiel,R.  L 28,  Margaret-street 

Sheppard,T. 

Sinclair,  G.  jun, 62,  St.  James-street 

Simeon,  Sir  R 40.  Jerraj-n-street 

Skipwitb,SirG 6,  Pall  Mall  East 

Slaney,  R.  A 16,  Tavistock-square 

Smith,  J.  A 47,  Belgrave-square 

Smith,  Hon.  R 3,  Belgrave-street 

Smith,  T.  A 30,  Albemarle-street 

Smith ,  J 22 .  Grosvenor-squans 

Smith,  R.  V 20,  Saville-row 

-Somerset,  LordG Whitehall 

Spencer,  Hon.  F 27,  SL  James's-place 

Stanley,  E 38, Lower  Brook-street 

Stanley,  E.J 38,  Brook-street 

Stanley,  Rt.Hon.E.G.5,  Whitehall-yard 

Stanley,  H 12,  Upper  Grosvenor-st. 

Staunton,  Sir  G 17,  Devonshire-street 

Stavelev,  T  K. Brunswick  Hotel 

Stawell,  Col Colonade  Hotel 

Steuart,  R ] .  Duke-st.  St.  James's 

Spanfcie,  R 36,  Russell-square 

Spry,  S.  T 13,  North  Audley-street 

Stewart,  John 4,  Carltoa-terrace 
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Stewart,  J. Albany,  D.  3 

Stewart,  Sir  H 

Stewart,  P.  M 11,  Upper  Brook-street 

Stewart,  E 0,  Bryanston-square 

Stonor,  T 9(5,  Piccadilly 

Stormont,  \  isc 38,  Jerrayn-street 

Strickland,  G 15,  Manchester-buildings 

Strutt,E 17,  Cork-street 

Stuart,  C Middle  Scotland-yard 

Stuart,  W 18,  Hill-street 

dtuart.  Lord  D Wilton-crescent 

gulUran,  R 8,  Manchester-buildingSj 

Surrey,  Earl  of     ...  .21,  St.  James's  square 
Sutton,  Rt.  Hon. CM. New  Palace-yard 

Talbot,  C.  R Fentou's  hotel 

Talbot,  W.  H 31 ,  Sackville-street 

Talbot,  J.  H 14,  Manchester-buildings 

Talbot,  J 1,  Derby-street 

Tancred,  H.  W 121,Paik-st.  Grosren.-sq. 

Tapps,  G.  W 4,  Stratford-place 

Taylor,  Rt.  Hon.M.  A.Wliitehall-yard 

Tayleure,  W 22,  Mount-street 

Tennant,  J.  E 9,  Duke-st.  Westminster 

Tennyson,  Rt.Hon.C.4,  Park-st.  Westminster 

Thickness,  R 8,  Abingdqn-street 

Thomson,  Rt.Hn.C.P  9,  Somerset-place 

Thompson,  P.  B 29,  Berkeley-square 

Throckmorton,R 71,  Pall  Mall 

Todd,  J.  R 11,  John-street,  Adelphi 

Tollmache,  A.  G 1,  Hyde-park-place 

Tooke,  W 12,  Russell-square 

Torrens,  Col.  R 28,  Parliament-street 

Tower,  C.  T 2,  Adelaide-street 

Townley,  tl Limmer's-hotel 

Townsend,  Ld.  C 20,  Cavendish-square 

Tracy,  C.  H.. 35,  Dover-street 

Trelawney,  W.  L 4,Bridge-st.  Westminster 

Trevor,  Hon.  G.  R.  .  .10,  SUatton-street 

Turner,  W 3,  Haj market 

Traill,  G 2,  Cleveland-court 

Troubridge,SirT 20,  Jennjn-street 

Tullaraoi-e,  Lord  ...  .8,  St.  George's- place 

Tyrell,  C.   Kirkman's-hotel 

Tyrell,SirJ 

Tynte,C.  K.  H 3,  St.  James'splace 

Tynte,  C.  J.  K 16,  Hill-street 

Vauglian.  Sir  R 34,  Clarges-street 

Vemer,  W 37,  St.  James's-place 

Vern;y,  Sir H 31 ,  Grosveiior-street 

Veniou,Hon.  G.  J.  .  .2.5,  Wilton-crescent 

Vernon,  G.  H 40,  Grosvenor-square 

Vigors,  N.  A 16,  Manchester-squai'e 

Villiers,  Viscount. . .  .38,  Berkeley-square 
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Vincent,  Sir  F 8,  Stratton-street 

Vivian ,  Sir  R.  H United  Service  Club 

Vivian,  J.  R 21,  Duke-street 

Vy  vyan.  Sir  R 26,  Great  George-street 

Waithman ,  R 7,  Woburn-place 

Walker,  C.  A 14,  Manchester-buildings 

Walker,  R 16,  Hanover-square 

Wall,  C.  B 44,  Berkeley-square 

Wallace,  T 33,  Haymarket 

Wallace,  R 29,  Spring-gardens| 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B 28,  Berkeley-square 

Walter,  J 8,  Charing-cross 

Warburton,  H 45,  Cadogan-place 

Ward,  H.  G 22,  Cadogan-place 

Warre,  J.  A 7,  Belgrave-square 

Wason,  R 6,  Biyanston-street 

Waterpark,  Lord  . . .  .37,  Half-Moon-street 

Watkins,  J.  L.JV 19,  Regent-street 

Watson,  Hon.  R 19,  Chapel-street 

Wedgwood,  J Swan,  Bridge-street 

Welby,  E 73,  Portland-place 

Werayss,  J 14,  St.  Alban's-place 

Weyland,  R 40,  George-st.  Hanov.-sq. 

Whitbread,  W.  H 99,  Eaton-sq.  Piralico 

White,  S Orlean's  Hotel,  Jerm-st. 

White,  L 

Whitmore,  J.  C 7,Warwick-st.Golden-8q. 

Whitmore.T.  C 6,  Lombard-street 

Wigney,  J.N 13,  Cockspur-street 

Wilbraham,  G .56,  Upper  Seyraour-3t. 

Wilks,  J 3,  Finsbiuy-place 

Williams,  Col.  G 49,  Upper  Bedford-pl. 

Williams,  R 36,  Gtos\  enor-square 

Williams,  T.  P 41,  Berkeley-square 

Williams,  W 37,  Upper  Brook-street 

Williamson,  Sir  H   . .  120,  Pall-mall 
Willoughhy,  Sir  H.  .  .20,  Cork-street 

Wilmot,  Sir  E 7,  Union-st.  Bei-keley-sq. 

Windham ,  W It),  Suffolk-stiret. 

Winnington,  Sir  T. .  .16,  Suffolk  street 

Wood ,  M 24,  Gt.  George-street 

Wood,  Col  T 16,  Stratton-street 

Wood,  G.  W G,  Pall-mall  East 

Wrottesley,  Sir  J 13,  George-st.Hanov.-sq. 

Wyndham,  W 8,  Chesterfield-street 

Wynn,  Sir  W.  W 18,  St.  James's-square 

Wynn,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  W.  20,  Grafton-street 
Yelverton,  Hon.  W..  .48,  Duke-st.  St.  James's 

Yorke,C.  P 7.King-st.  St.  James's 

Young,  J 21,Upp-r  Wimpole-st. 

Young,  G.  F 


Our  Readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  given  an  extra  half-sheet,  to  in- 
clude these  Lists,  so  as  not  to  infringe  upon  tlie  space  devoted  to  other 
matters :  and  we  can  truly  say,  that  their  compilation  and  correction  has 
involved  move  severe  application,  and  tedious  labour,  than  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  Number  put  together. 


C.  Richiu-d^,  Prioter,  100,  St.  Martin's  Lone,  Chaiing  Croae. 
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House  of  Commons,  February  14. 

In  the  Lower  House  the  work  of  Reform  is  advancing.  0;i  Thurs- 
day there  were  several  indications  of  this,  both  in  the  minor  and 
the  major  proceedings.  The  Poor  Laws  are  to  be  amended,  as  soon 
as  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  that  subject,  now  in  progress, 
is  presented.  Mr.  Pease,  the  Quaker  member  for  Durham  (the  Re- 
port on  whose  case  we  gave  in  our  last)  was  admitted  to  take  his 
affirmation  instead  of  an  oath,  and  occupy  his  seat  as  a  Member  of 
the  Refoi-med  House  of  Commons,  without  a  single  dissentient 
voice. 

Lord  Althorp  brought  forward,  this  evening,  his  motion  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  existing  Corpora- 
tions in  England  and  Ireland,  reserving  those  of  Scotland  for  a 
separate  measure :  and  as  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced  his 
motion  was  short,  strictly  to  the  purpose,  and  ful^HH^nnd  sense,  we 
give  the  report  of  it  entire,  and  would  gladly  dogWnore  frequently 
with  others,  but  that  the  irrelevant  matter  is  so  great  in  most  of  them 
as  to  render  curtailment  a  duty. 

f  '  Lord  Althorp  said  that  in  rising  to  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  on  this  subject,  he  felt  it  due  to  the  house  to  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  state  why  he  did  not  persevere  at  present  in  the  other  motion  of  which  he 
had  also  given  notice  for  this  evening,  for  giving  corporations  to  the  new  boroughs 
in  England.  He  had  that  measure  in  such  a  state  of  preparation,  that  he  could 
have  advantageously  brought  it  before  the  house,  but  circumstances  which  had 
since  come  to  his  knowledge,  with  regard  to  those  boroughs,  showed  him  that  it 
■would  be  desirable  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  he, 
therefore,  thought  it  right  to  postpone  it  for  the  present,  in  order  to  afford  more 
time  for  its  preparation.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  sooner  the  house  took 
the  other  measure — that  which  regarded  existing  corporations,  and  which  he  had 
now  risen  to  propose,  into  its  consideration,  the  better.  (Hear,  hear.^  The 
complaints  of  the  malversations  of  corporations  were  constantly  and  universally 
leard,  and  it  was,  therefore,  undoubtedly  a  proper  time  for  the  house  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy.  Indeed,  the 
corporation  system,  or  rather  the  present  state  of  it,  was  in  such  ill  odour  through- 
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out  the  kingdom,  that  in  many  towns,  where  the  effects  of  that  system  ought  to  be 
beneficial,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  fruitful  source  of  disputes,  quarrels,  en- 
mity, and  confusion :  so  much  so,  that  it  had  frequently  happened  in  cases  of 
riots  in  those  towns,  that  the  members  of  corporations,  when  they  had  sought  to 
put  down  the  tumult,  had  been  refused  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was,  therefore,  certainly  most  desirable  that  such  alterationsshould  be  made 
in  the  system  as  to  make  the  corporations  more  popular,  and  render  them  more 
usefuf.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  at  first  thought  by  the  government  that  their 
tetter  mode  would  be  to  bring  the  subject  forward  by  a  measure  undertaken  on 
their  own  responsibility;  but  when  they  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  subject,  they  felt  that  without  a  previous  inquiry  under  the 
authority  of  the  house  they  could  not  do  so  efifcctually.  They  had,  therefore, 
decided  on  applying  to  the  house  for  the  formation  of  a  committee  for  the  special 
inquiry  into  the  existing  state  of  corporations.  That  such  a  committee  would 
have  not  only  a  laborious  but  a  lengthened  duty  to  perform,  there  could  be  no 
question ;  but  whenever  their  inquiries  should  be  concluded,  and  a  measure 
accordingly  brought  fonvard,  it  would  certainly  come  better  from  them  than  from 
any  other  authority.  (Hear.)  He  (Lord  Althorp)  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  any 
opposition  to  his  motion,  for  he  believed  the  house  pretty  generally  concurred 
with  the  government  in  the  necessity  of  some  inquiry  into  a  subject  which  had 
given  rise  to  so  much  complaint  and  animadversion  (hear,  hear),  and  he  would 
not  therefore  trespass  upon  their  attention  further  than  to  obsei've  upon  one  point 
— that  of  the  nomination  of  the  members  who  were  to  constitute  the  committee. 
The  corporation  system  was  a  subject  in  which  almost  every  great  borough-town 
ftilt  a  particular  interest,  and  many  members,  therefore,  might  feel  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  their  names  down  on  the  list ;  but  they  would,  of  course,  be  aware 
that  the  number  to  be  appointed  must  be  limited,  and  in  this  case  it  was  intended 
to  be  considerably  enlarged  beyond  the  usual  practice,  purposely  to  afibrd  room 
for  as  many  members  of  corporation  boroughs  as  possible.  As  in  the  proposed 
inquiry  it  was  contemplated  to  include  Ireland,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessaiy 
to  nominate  a  sufficient  number  of  Irish  members.  While  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland,  he  would  state  the  i-easons  which  had  induced  the  government  to  include 
it  in  the  proposed  inquiry.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  desirable,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  assimilate  the  <orporation  system  in  the  two  countries,  for,  on  a  general 
view,  it  appeared  most  probable  that  what  would  be  right  for  the  one  would  be 
right  for  the  other.  (Hear.)  Another  and  more  practical  reason  for  including  both 
in  the  same  committee,  was,  that  if  a  separate  committee  (necessarily  of  Irish 
members)  were  appointed  for  Ireland,  the  eager  political  feelings,  which  were 
almost  impossible  to  be  avoided,  might  operate  to  make  the  decision  of  the 
members  not  so  impartial  as  was  absolutely  necessary  in  a  question  of  such 
great  importance.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  not  further  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Louse,  having  stated  the  principal  grounds  of  his  motion,  but  would  at  once 
proceed  to  move  for  "  A  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  existing 
corporations  in  England  and  Ireland." ' 

The  observations  made  by  various  Members  were  too  desultory  to 
deserve  notice.  AH  parties  seemed,  ultimately,  satisfied  ;  and  the 
motion  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  appointed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Leave  was  given,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Solicitor  General 
to  bring  in  five  different  bills  for  the  reform  of  as  many  branches  of 
the  law  to  which  they  would  be  applied. 

The  great  question  of  the  evening,  however,  or  that  which  excited 
the  stoutest  opposition  and  the  longest  debate,  was  that  on  Military 
and  Naval  Sinecures,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  He; me;  who  desired 
to  move  the  two  following  resolutions  : — 

I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Houses  that  the  utmost  attention  to  economy 
in  all  the  branches  of,  public  expenditure  is,  at  all  times,  a,  great  ai>d  ioiporttnit 
duty. 
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2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  sinecure  offices,  and  offices  held  by 
deputy  in  the  army  and  navy,  are  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  as  a  means  of  re- 
munerating public  services. 

The  speech  with  which  Mr.  Hume  prefaced  these  resolutions,  was 
directed  to  shew  the  injustice  of  sinecures  generally,  and  the  corrupt 
influence  which  was  exercised  as  to  the  appropriation  of  these  naval 
and  military  sinecures  in  particular.  He  had  called  in  vain  on  former 
Parhamenfs  to  abolish  them ;  but  he  hoped  his  appeal  to  the  Reformed 
Parliament  would  meet  a  better  fate. 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  Althorp  rose  to  oppose  the  motion  ;  and  the  whole  of  his 
speech  was  delivered  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  proved  how  diffi- 
cult he  himself  felt  it  to  be  to  oppose  mere  usage  and  common-place 
fallacies  to  a  great  principle,  based  on  justice  and  truth.  He  con- 
curred in  the  soundness  of  the  first  resolution,  and  did  not  mean  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  its  adoption  by  the  House ;  but,  to  the  last, 
be  meant  to  oppose  the  previous  question :  that  is,  to  vote  against 
the  second  resolution  being  at  all  put  to  the  House.  The  following 
were  his  principal  objections : 

'  In  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  too,  there  was  an  objection  to  allow  the  House 
to  dispense  rewards  to  officers  of  the  Crown.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  always  had  been 
considered,  and  always  must  be  considered,  in  a  mixed  monarchical  government, 
that  the  disposal  of  patronage  of  that  kind  rested  with  the  King.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Tjot  both  those  reasons  he  was  disinclined  to  take  the  course  recommended  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  He  thought  it  absolutely  necessary,  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  increase  to  a  very  great  extent  the  expenditure  for  the  efficient 
service  of  the  country,  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  rewarding  individuals 
who  had  deserved  well  of  tbcir  country.  (Hear.)  If  that  was  desirable  with  rt-. 
spect  to  the  general  service  of  the  country,  it  was  more  peculiarly  so  as  regarded 
the  military  service,  than  which,  as  every  one  knew,  no  service  was  more  inade- 
quately paid.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  service  which  called  upon  those  engaged  in 
it  to  hazard  their  lives,  and  suffer  the  greatest  hardships  for  the  sake  of  their 
country;  and  he  certainly  thought  it  wculd  be  most  cruel  and  ungenerous  treat- 
ment to  lea.ve  them  to  pass  the  last  portion  of  their  lives  without  the  means  of 
subsistence.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  gentleman  had  in  very  strong  language 
denounced  sinecures.  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  say  that  no  public  money 
ought  to  be  paid  to  any  person  who  was  not  on  actual  duty  ?  If  that  was  the  hon. 
gentleman's  meaning,  he  begged  the  House  to  reflect  upon  the  length  to  which 
such  a  proposition  would  carry  them.  He  repeated  that  he  saw  great  objection  in 
the  vague  and  general  manner  in  which  the  question  bad  been  brought  before 
the  House,  and  he  thought  that  the  hon.  member  would  have  acted  better  if  he 
had  waited  until  the  estimates  came  under  consideration.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  sinecure  lieutenant-governorships 
in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  certainly  was  the  case  that  there  used  to  exist  those 
snecure  places ;  but  an  alteration  had  been  made  with  respect  to  them.  By  the 
new  arrangement,  one  general  governor  was  appointed  for  several  islands,  and  re- 
adent  lieutenant-governors  were  nominated  for  the  smaller  islands.  In  this 
manner  all  the  sinecure  offices  were  abolished,  and  a  saving  of  17,000/.  or  18,000/. 
effected  to  the  public.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  consequence  of  residence  being  now 
exacted  from  the  lieutcDant-goveraors  of  these  islands.  Sir  James  Bathurst,  who 
«as  formerly  one  of  those  officers,  was  obliged  to  resign  the  lituation.  That  gen- 
tleman had,  for  a  long  period,  been  in  the  performance  of  public  duties,  and  his 
health  had  been  impaired  in  the  service.  He  had  been  military  secretary  and  de- 
puty quartermaster-general  in  the  campaign  of  the  Peninsula,  and  it  was  impos. 
sible  ft>rthe  crown  to  overlook  his  merit  That  was  not  a  case  which  minister-,' 
ctMild  ba'e  brought  before  the  house,  but  it  wasjust  such  a  case  as  called  for^om"* 
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pensation,  and  His  Majesty  had  therefore  been  advised,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
to  appoint  him  to  the  governorship  of  Berwick,  one  of  those  situations  which  it 
■was  the  object  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  to  extinguish.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  these  places  might  not  be  improperly  disposed  of,  but  hon.  members 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  without  the  annual  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  and  being  of 
opinioD  that  the  present  was  not  the  proper  time  for  discussing  the  question, 
though  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  first  resolution,  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
with  respect  to  the  second,  relating  to  military  sinecures,  to  move  the  previous 
question.'     (Hear,  hear.) 

If  any  other  person  than  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Coraraons,  had  made  such  a  speech,  and  assigned  such 
reasons  as  these,  they  would  have  had  no  weight  whatever ;  but,  coming 
from  the  Treasury  benches,  being  enunciated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  carrying  with  them,  therefore,  all  the  sanction  of 
the  government,  they  were  powerful  in  influence  though  weak  in  logic, 
and  were  listened  to  with  becoming  respect,  and  adopted  with  becoming 
deference,  by  all  those  who  think  a  Treeisury  argument  unanswerable. 

Colonel  Davies  and  Mr.  Berkeley  opposed  Lord  Althorp's 
views  :  and  Lord  George  Lennox  defended  them  ;  stating,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  that  a  noble  relative  of  his,  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, was  Colonel  of  the  1st  Royals,  and  that  though  the  regiment 
had  been  in  India  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  Duke,  their 
Colonel,  had  never  been  present  with  them  !  He  admitted  this  to  be 
a  sinecure,  but  said,  with  the  greatest  naivete,  "  he  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  abolishing  such  sinecures :"  in  which  sentiment,  we  venture 
to  say,  that  his  noble  relative,  the  absentee  colonel,  would  very  coi'- 
dially  join  him.  No  one  expects  that  the  holders  of  sinecures,  or 
their  relatives,  should  ever  do  otherwise  than  "  doubt  the  propriety  of 
their  being  abolished."  This  was  the  feeling  of  the  borough-proprie- 
tors, who  doubted  whether  the  long-established  right  of  nominating 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  ought  to  be  touched  ;  but  the  House 
paid  little  attention  to  their  scruples.  We  wish  it  had  been  as  honest 
in  this  case.     But  to  proceed  : — 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  advocated  Mr.  Hume's  resolutions  :  and  Colonel 
Williams  did  the  same.  This  honourable  Member,  who  is  an  old 
Reformer  of  Liverpool,  excited  considerable  merriment  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  introduced  himself  to  the  House,  as  a  man  sent  there 
against  his  will,  as  one  who  had  never  seen  his  constituents,  nor  they 
him,  until  he  went  to  thank  them  for  their  selection  of  him  as  their 
representative  ;  to  which  they  were  stimulated  by  the  notoriety  of  his 
character  as  an  unflinching  economist;  and  one  who,  whenever  he  could 
do  so,  had  always  "  stood  sentry  over  the  public  purse."  The  fact  is, 
that  the  good  people  of  Ashton-under-Line,  one  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  near  Manchester,  newly  enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
entided  to  send  one  Member  to  the  House,  had  made  overtures  and 
sent  invitations  to  several  public  men  whom  they  regarded  as 
Liberals,  to  oppose  a  resident  manufacturer,  Mr.  Handley,  we  believe, 
who  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  who  came  forward  as  a  Re- 
former, but  was  unpopular  in  the  town  in  consequence  of  some  local 
differences  with  his  brother  manufacturers  and  men.    The  requisi- 
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tionists  had  met  with  no  success  in  their  several  applications  up  to 
the  eleventh  hour,  when,  at  length,  they  sent  to  Liverpool,  to  invite 
Colonel  Williams,  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and  who  had  no  in- 
tention to  offer  himself,  but  whom  they  elected,  as  the  Colonel  him- 
self says,  "  against  his  will,"  and  at  an  expense,  as  we  have  heard, 
of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  the  amount  of  his  coach  fare  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  by  the  rail-way,  and  thence  on  to  Ashton. 
Neither  bribery  nor  coiTuption  can,  therefore,  be  laid  to  his  charge  : 
and  we  can  only  say,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  this  example  of  economy 
and  purity  becoming  more  and  more  general. 

The  principal  defence  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Sinecures,  which 
Mr.  Hume  sought  to  abolish,  was  left  to  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  as  the  best  arguments  that  could  be 
adduced  in  their  support,  were  brought  forwai'd  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Baronet,  they  may  be  given  somewhat  in  detail.     He  said — 

'  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  recollected  that  his  noble  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  whom  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  cooperated 
hoth  in  ofBce  and  out  of  office,  had  always  abstained  from  voting  with  him  (Mr. 
Hume)  on  this  question.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  probably  for- 
gotten the  conduct  which  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  also  adopted  upon  it,  or  else  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  must  have  known  that  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  differed  from  him, 
and  had  voted  along  with  his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from 
a  firm  conviction  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  military  and  naval 
govemmenU,  for  he  would  not  call  them  sinecures,  could  not  be  abolished  with 
advantage  to- 4be-  public,  either  in  a  political,  a  moral,  or  an  economical  point  of 
view.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  of  the  exceptions  to  which  he  was  alluding  was  the 
govemoi-ship  of  Dartmouth  Castle,  which  was  held  not  by  a  military  officer,  but 
by  a  civilian,  and  the  others  were  the  lieutenant-governorships  in  some  of  the 
smaller  West  Indian  islands.  What  had  been  the  course  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration had  pursued  with  regard  to  these  exceptions?  We  attempted  to 
carry  Dartmouth  Castle  by  storm, — we  advanced  gallantly  to  the  attack,  but,  as 
the  house  knows,  we  were  signally  defeated.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  having  carried 
the  question  of  reform,  and  by  carrying  that  question  having  destroyed  the  in- 
fluence which  previously  nominated  the  two  members  for  the  borough  of  Dart- 
mouth, we  did  not  hesitate  to  withdraw  the  salary  from  the  governor  of  Dart- 
mouth Castle,  who,  he  ought  to  state,  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  borough. 
(Hear.)  The  house  would  also  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  that,  with  regard 
to  the  other  exception,  the  West  India  islands,  his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  had  that  evening  announced  to  them,  that  the  salaries  of  the  lieu- 
tenant governors  of  those  islands,  when  they  were  not  acting  lieutenant  governors, 
would  be  withdrawn.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question,"  therefore,  which  the  house 
bad  now  to  consider  was  this, — "  Are  these  naval  and  military  appointments  sine- 
cures?"    He  should  contend /Aa/ <Aey  lotre  no/.'     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  question  would  here  seem  to  be  narrowed  to  an  extremely  tan- 
gible point — Are  the  places  spoken  of,  sinecures,  or  are  they  not  ? 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  James  Graham  did  not  give  his  own  defi- 
nition of  what  a  sinecure  really  is ;  for  then  it  might  have  beeu 
seen  whether  it  agi'eed  with  the  interpretation  given  to  the  term  by 
other  persons.  Its  ordinary  meaning  is,  "  a  place  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual receives  pay,  when  he  has  no  duties  to  perform  in  return  for 
the  pay  received  ;"  and  in  this  its  obvious,  and  almost  universally  re- 
ceived acceptation,  those  naval  and  military  oflSces,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  do,  and  for  which,  nevertheless,  the  persons  filling  thcra 
are  paid,  must  be  considered  sinecures,     Lord  George  Lennox  was 
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nearer  the  truth,  when  he  said,  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  serying  in 
India,  held  by  a  Duke  residing  in  England,  who  received  all  the 
-emoluments  but  did  no  part  of  the  duty,  was  a  sinecure^  than  is  Sir 
James  Graham,  who  calls  such  places  governments,  and  insists  on  it 
that  they  are  not  sinecures  at  all.  Their  being  naval,  military,  or 
civil,  does  not  alter  the  state  of  the  question  in  the  slightest  degi-ee : 
for  if  the  real  objection  to  the  civil  govemor  of  Dartmouth  Castle 
was,  that  he  received  pay  for  filling  a  place,  where  no  duty  was  re- 
quired of  him  in  return,  then  the  same  objection  ought  equally  to 
apply  to  any  naval  or  military  governor  holding  the  same  situation. 
If,  however,  the  real  objection  to  the  Governor  of  Daitmouth  was, 
as  seems  to  be  insinuated,  that  he  was  also  proprietor  of  the  borough, 
and  influenced  the  return  of  Members  to  Parliament,  then,  un- 
doubtedly, he  ought  to  have  been  removed  on  that  ground ;  for  we 
can  conceive  no  good  justification  of  the  practice  of  accusing  a  man  for 
one  offence,  and  punishing  him  for  another.  All  this  sort  of  double- 
dealing,  of  pretending  to  be  actuated  by  one  motive,  and  being  really- 
acted  upon  by  another,  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

Sir  James  Graham  detailed  at  some  length  the  reductions  he  had 
himself  made  in  the  expences  of  the  Admiralty  department,  and  the 
saving  effected  to  the  country  by  the  consolidation  of  offices  formerly 
sepai-ated,  and  the  consequent  dismissal  of  a  large  number  of  public 
servants,  who,  by  such  consolidation  of  offices  had  become  unneces- 
sary ;  for  which  the  House  and  the  countiy,  we  sincerely  believe, 
give  him  the  credit  that  is  really  his  due.  But  this  was  beside  the 
matter,  as  he  himself  felt,  and  therefoi'e  he  returned  to  the  original 
subject : — 

'  With  respect  to  the  question  before  the  house,  he  believed  that  these  naval 
and  military  offices,  with  the  emoluments  attached  to  them,  could  not  be  discon- 
tinued mXhouiimpairing  tJie  efficiency  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy.  The  hoa. 
member  for  Worcester  (Mr,  Robinson)  had  objected  to  this  mode  of  remunerating 
our  naval  and  military  officers;  but  when  the  hon.  member  told  them  that  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  4,o00Z.,  he  thought  that  be 
had  a  right  to  ask  the  hon.  member  whethei',  from  his  knowledge  of  annuities,  he 
was  not  aware  that  if  any  young  man  invesU;d  that  sum  in  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity,  he  would  obtain  for  it  a  much  larger  annual  income  than  the  pay  of  a 
major-general  ?  The  hon.  member  proposed  to  give  to  naval  and  military  officers, 
instead  of  these  offices,  an  increased  amount  of  pay ;  but  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  was 
of  opinion,  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  economy,  but  that  it  would  also  be  a,  p7'cmium  on  mediocrity.  (Hear.) 
He  knew  that  he  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  many  naval  and  military  oificers, 
and  that  it  was  at  all  times  difficult  to  analyze  the  different  motives  which  impel- 
led men  to  great  exertions.  He  believed  that  no  professions  were  so  little  influ- 
enced by  mercenary  motives  as  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  motives  which  influenced 
the  members  of  them  to  "  spurn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,'' were  of  amixed 
nature ; — first  and  foremost  came  the  love  of  fame  and  personal  distinction,  and 
next  came  that  perpetual  longing  after  home — that  never  failing  hope  that  when 
danger  was  confronted  and  victory  won,  they  should  have  the  means  of  retreating 
into  a  safe  and  easy  retirement,  in  which  their  country  would  provide  for  the  com- 
forts of  their  declining  years,  in  return  for  their  having  spent  their  early  years  in 
battling  for  her  safety  and  for  her  glory.  (Cheers.)  He  thought  also  that  pecu- 
niary motives,  though  certainly  they  were  not  the  chief  motives,  were  not,  and  * 
certainly  ought  not  to  be,  entirely  thrown  aside.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  said  that  the 
country  would  never  obtain  great  exertions  from  its  naval  and  military  officers. 
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without  holding  out  to  them  some  hope  oi pecunianj  remuneraiioH  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion therefore  was,  in  what  mode  should  that  pecuniary  remuneration  be  made  ? 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  to  these  offices. 
The  Crown  had  a  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  appoint  to  commands ;  it  had  next 
the  power  of  punishing  those  whom  it  appointed  to  commands,  if  punishing  were 
necessary  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  extremely  hard,  if  when  it  had  the  power  of 
punishing,  it  had  not  also  the  power  of  rewarding  such  of  its  serrants  as  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  hour  of  batUe.  In  what  situation,  then,  was  the  ques- 
tion at  present?  The  Crown  appointed  to  commands,  but  the  house  checked  the 
money  expenditure  necessarj-  to  support  them.  Had  the  Crown  the  power  of 
affixing  salaries  to  those  appointments  in  the  mode  of  pensions  ?  Certainly  not  ? 
These  appointments  difiered  from  pensions,  inasmuch  as  their  emoluments  did 
not  attach  to  their  offices,  but  passed  annually  under  the  revision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  the  power  of  marking  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  claims  of 
those  who  held  them,  by  withholding  the  salary  usually  paid  for  their  support. 
He  had  now  stated  his  opinion  on  the  principle  of  this  motion. 

How  it  is  possible  that  the  efficiency  of  any  service  can  be  im- 
pairedj  by  abolishing  places,  the  holders  of  which  have  nothing  to  do, 
appears  to  us  difficult  to  comprehend.  By  efficiency,  is  general  meant 
strength,  capacity  to  perform  what  is  expected,  &c.  But  sinecures, 
cannot  add  to  the  strength  of  an  army,  and  men  who  have  nothing  to 
do,  cannot  increase  its  efficiency,  for  surely  the  regiment  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  was  Colonel,  could  nothavebeen  supposed  to  march  the 
firmer,  or  fight  the  better  when  in  India,  because  its  leader  was  re- 
ceiving pay  while  doing  nothing  in  England ;  nor  can  any  ship, 
whose  commander  remains  snugly  housed  on  shore,  while  she  is 
buffeting  the  winds  and  waves,  be  supposed  to  be  the  better  navigated 
because  the  admiral  or  the  captain  was  receiving  full  pay,  and  instead 
of  weathering  the  storm,  was  enjoying  himself  at  the  United  Service 
Club  or  the  Opera  House.  The  objection  urged  to  giving  increased 
pay  instead  of  the  sinecures,  as  offering  a  premium  on  mediocrity,  is 
equally  fallacious,  for  mediocrity  need  no  more  be  made  the  subject 
of  the  one  class  of  rewards  than  of  the  other :  and  if  the  Crown  be 
considered  quite  competent  to  judge,  and  quite  impartial  in  its  deci- 
sions as  to  who  should  be  rewarded  with  the  sinecure,  and  who  not, 
the  same  power  would  be  equally  competent  and  equally  impartial  in 
giving  the  increased  pay  instead;  so  that  this  argument  is  really 
worthless.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  hope  of  pecuniary-  recompense 
does  enter  into  the  motives  by  which  officers  of  both  branches  of  the 
public  service  are  moved  to  enter  them.  But  in  such  case  this  hope 
would  be  greatly  strengthened,  if  the  recompense  were  certain  to 
follow  distinguished  services.  Instead  of  being  more  generally  awarded 
to  court  favourites,  and  persons  possessing  what  is  called  parliament- 
ary influence,  to  whom  the  sinecm'es  are  most  frequently  given  ;  and 
although  the  principle  and  the  practice  are  equally  wrong,  yet  we 
are  persuaded,  that  liad  it  not  been  for  the  long-continued  and  often- 
repeated  abuse  of  the  power  which  this  gives  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  few  persons  would  have  thought  of  asking  for  its  abrogation. 

Sir  James  Graham  then  read  a  list  of  the  vice-admirals  and  rear-ad- 
mirals of  England,  and  the  colonels  and  generals  of  maiines,  who  held 
these  offices  as  sinecures,  having  the  pay  attached  to  them  but  no  duties 
to  perform.  The  list  contained  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men  ; 
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but  surely  that  was  no  justification  of  their  holding  more  offices  than  one, 
the  duties  of  which  were  incompatible.  Lord  Nelson,  it  was  said,  and 
Lord  Collingwood,  had  both  been  generals  of  marines.  What  then  ? 
They  could  not  be  doing  the  duty  of  sailors  and  soldiers  at  the  same 
time ;  and  if  the  proposition  had  been  made  on  board  either  of  the 
ships  of  Lord  Collingwood  or  Lord  Nelson  to  make  their  first-lieu- 
tenants also  captains  of  marines  in  the  same  ship,  their  answer  would 
have  been,  that  the  duties  of  either  office  were  sufficient  for  any  one 
man,  and  that  the  two  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  united.  Why, 
then,  should  admirals  of  fleets  be  colonels  of  regiments  ?  and  if  the 
duties  be  incompatible,  why  should  the  pay  be  given  ?  The  principle 
is  absurd,  and  the  practice  indefensible:  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  a  defence  of  it  should  be  set  up  by  the  very  government  who  de- 
nounce pluralities  in  the  church,  and  are  going,  very  properly,  to 
abolish  them,  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility'  of  men  being  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  principle  that  those  only  who  do 
the  duty  should  have  the  reward :  and  it  is  equally  remarkable  that 
the  veiy  member  of  that  government,  to  whom  its  defence  is  intrusted, 
should  be  the  same  Sir  James  Graham  who  most  justly  objected  to 
appoint  Sir  Han-y  Neale  to  the  naval  command  at  Portsmouth  unless 
he  gave  up  his  seat  in  Parliament,  as  the  duties  of  both  required  his 
presence,  and  were,  therefore,  incompatible.  Yet  see  in  bow  pai'lia- 
mentary  a  manner  Sir  Jaipes  concludes  his  address  : — 

*  As  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  office  of  general  and  colonel  of  marines, 
he  would  merely  state  that  Lords  Nelson  and  Collingwood  had  both  been  generals 
of  marines,  and  that  in  the  list  of  colonels  of  marines  were  to  be  found  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  gallant  officers  that  had  ever  graced  the  British  navy.  The 
emoluments  of  these  officers  were  small,  but  the  stimulus  which  they  aftbrded  for 
gallant  deeds  and  heroic  exertions  was  incalculable  (hear,  hear);  and  in  his  con- 
science he  believed  that  he  should  betray  the  King  whom  he  served,  and,  what 
was  morC;  the  people  whose  servant  he  was  proud  to  be,  and  whose  approbation 
he  was  eager  to  secure,  if,  in  seeking  the  transient  popularity  of  the  hour, — a 
popularity  of  insignificant  value,  when  compared  with  that  permanent  and  durable 
good-will  which  the  people  always  showed  to  those  who  honestly  sought  their  real 
interests,  he  consented  to  a  motion  which  was  calculated  to  unnerve  the  energy 
and  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy.  (Cheers.)  He  was  sure  that 
if  the  house  continued  firm  to  the  principles  on  which  it  had  acted  so  long  towards 
both,  the  two  services  would  transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  the  glory  of  our  arms 
unimpaired,  and  would  uphold  the  honour  of  the  country  against  all  comers. — 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Roebuck  and  Major  Beauclerk  opposed  the  sinecures; 
Captain  Yorke  defended  them — but  said  that,  in  the  late  reductions 
made  by  the  Admiralty,  the  efficiency  of  the  dock-yards  has  been 
greatly  weakened.  Mr.  Cobbett  retorted  on  Sir  James  Graham 
his  celebrated  expose  of  the  1 13  swallowers  of  the  public  money, 
whom  he  had,  when  sitting  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House, 
dragged  before  the  public  and  denounced,  and  for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived addresses  of  thanks  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Sir  Ronald 
Fergusson,  though  opposed  to  sinecures  in  general,  did  not  think 
these  naval  and  military  places  to  come  fairly  under  that  denomina- 
tion, and  should  not  therefore  vote  for  their  abolition.  And  Mr. 
Shiel  supported  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  ground  that  it 
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was  safer  to  act  on  one  broad  and  general  principle  than  to  consider 
everv"  individual  case,  and  let  sympathy  and  personal  interest  be 
brought  into  active  conflict  with  justice  and  reason. 

Sir  John  Hobholse,  as  Secretary  at  War,  took  his  share  in  the 
debate,  to  defend  the  military  sinecures,  as  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admii-alty,  had  defended  the  naval  ones ;  and  took 
up  a  new  ground  as  to  the  constitutional  change  which  would  be 
brought  about  by  their  abolition. 

'  He  fully  concurred  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperaiy,  that  the 
question  before  the  house  was  one  of  the  highest  importance.  It  was  no  more  nor 
less  than  this, — was  the  controul  of  the  army  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  acting  by  its  responsible  advisers,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons? — 
(Cheers.)  It  was  not  a  mere  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  of  con- 
fidence in  one  government  or  another;  but,  he  repeated,  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  should  leave  the  distribution  of  military  rewards  in  the  hands  of  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  subject,  however,  to  its  own  annual  revision,  or 
take  them  all  to  itself  without  any  immediate  responsibility  ?  (Cheers.)  He 
regretted  that  many  hon.  members  had  been  led  away  from  the  actual  question 
before  the  house,  to  go  into  matters  not  much  connected  with  it.  One  hon. 
member  had  spoken  of  pensions  and  places  as  if  they  were  under  the  same  regu- 
lations. But  was  there  not  this  important  ditference  between  them — that  the 
pensions  were  chargeable  on  the  consolidated  fund,  and  not  subject  to  the  annual 
revision  of  that  house;  while  all  naval  and  militarj-appointments  must  come  under 
their  consideration  with  the  estimates  from  year  to  year  ?  and  if  he  judged 
rightly  of  the  feelings  of  a  reformed  Parliament,  it  would  not  be  much  disposed  to 
let  any  case  of  abuse  pass  unnoticed,  or  without  remedy.     (Cheers.) 

'  It  was  not  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  that  this  remuneration 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  granted  by  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
and  no  hon.  gentlemen  had  ventured  to  deny,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  military  pay 
of  a  general  oflScer,  and,  indeed,  of  some  subalterns,  was,  if  anything,  perfectly 
insufficient  and  adequate  to  the  merits  of  their  services.  (Hear.)  His  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  the  member  for  Worcester  (Colonel  Davies)  had  said  that  merito- 
rious services  should  be  provided  for  in  another  manner,  and  that  the  pay  of  a 
general  officer  was  not  sufficient,  and  ought  to  be  greater  (hear);  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  observed  that  in  case  of  old  meritorious  officers,  God 
forbid  that  anything  should  be  taken  from  them.  (Hear.)  But  the  whole  ques- 
tion simply  was,  whether  or  not  the  Parliament  of  the  country  was  to  be  the 
original  paymasters  for  the  services.  The  house  could  not  but  recollect  and  bear 
in  mind  the  sort  of  canvassing  which  took  place  in  the  mere  trivial  measures  of 
road  and  railway  bills,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  interests  of  bodies  of  indi- 
viduals were  concerned  ;  and  in  such  subjects  as  those  sought  now  to  be  brought 
before  the  house,  what,  he  would  inquire,  would  be  the  extent  of  the  canvassing? 
The  same  degree  of  invidiousness  which  attached  to  the  firet  of  the  cases  to  which 
he  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  house  would  be  still  greater  in  questions  as  to 
the  consideration  of  an  original  grant  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 

Now  this  is  surely  a  mistaken  view  of  the  question.  No  part  of 
Mr.  Hume's  resolution  went  the  length  of  saying  that  Parliament 
should  pay  the  army  instead  of  the  crown ;  or  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  grant  military'  rewards  instead  of  the  King ;  though 
if  it  had  done  so,  there  would  have  been  nothing  ver}'  unconstitutional 
in  it.  For  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  case  ?  Why,  that  the 
number  of  men  composing  the  army  must  be  annually  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  amount  o(  money  requisite  to  furnish  their 
pay  and  clothing  must  be  annually  voted  by  the  House ;  and  these 
very  governorships  of  castles,  where  there  are  no  garrisons  to  com- 
mand, and  vice  and  rear-admiralships,  where  there  are  no  fleets  to 
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lead,  must  also  come  annually  before  the  House  of  Commons  for 
their  confirmation  or  their  pay.  This  conti'ol,  tlien,  the  Parhament 
possesses  already ;  and  in  principle  we  can  see  no  great  difference 
between  their  power  to  oi'iginate  the  granting  of  extraordinary  rewards, 
or  their  power  to  annul  such  rewards  when  granted  by  another  hand. 
This  objection  to  the  change,  as  being  an  infringement  on  the  consti- 
tution, is,  therefore,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  weak  one.  So  also 
is  that  which  professes  alarm  at  the  canvassing  which  would  take 
place  to  secure  an  anticipated  grant ;  for  it  may  be  assumed  as  cer- 
tain, that  if  any  man  would  canvass  tlie  Members  to  cause  a  grant  to 
he  gwen,  he  would  be  equally  ready  to  canvass  the  same  parties  to 
prevent  a  grant  that  had  been  given  from  being  taken  away;  so  that 
if  the  House  has  the  power  of  refusing  to  confii'm  any  such  a])point- 
ment,  or  to  vote  the  sum  required  for  its  payment,  there  must  be  just 
the  same  ground  for  canvassing  to  prevent  an  injury  as  there  would 
be  to  secure  a  benefit.     Sir  John  Hobhouse  proceeded : — 

*  He  would  contend,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  King's  government,  or  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  to  call  these  provisions  for  services  sinecures,  in 
the  common  sense  and  meaning  of  the  word.  True  it  was,  that  many  officers  en- 
joying these  provisions  were  no<  doing  duty  j  but  it  might  as  well  be  said  that 
half-pay  was  a  sinecure  as  that  such  appointments  were  sinecures.  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  said, —  and  he  (Sir  John  Hobhouse)  had  taken  bis 
words  down, — that  he  would  pay  no  man,  whose  services  were  not,  or  had  not  been 
performed.  Neither  would^  he  (Sir  John  Hobhouse) — (hear) ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  also  contend  that  superannuated  or  retired  allowances  must  be 
considered  as  for  meritorious  past  services,  in  the  same  manner  as  half-pay,  and 
it  was  invidious,  improper,  and  ungracious,  to  call  such  sinecures.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  that  the  government  with 
which  he  was  connected  had  neither  attempted,  nor  was  it  their  wish  to  conceal 
anything  with  reference  to  these  grants  whatever.  (Hear.)  The  items,  the  names 
of  the  parties,  and  their  services,  had  been  laid  before  the  house,  and  all  that  the 
government  contended  for  was,  that,  considering  the  pay  of  general  officers  was 
not  sufficient  (as  it  was  admitted  to  be),  in  cases  of  extraordinary  merit  the  King 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  make  these  grants.  Such,  he  repeated,  were  not  sine- 
cures, but  just  remunerations  for  past  services  performed  for  the  country,  and 
allowed  to  men  who  must  at  least  enjoy  the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.  (Hear.)  Buttbe  real  gist  of  the  quest i>n  before  thehouse  was, 
whether  or  not  the  controul  of  the  naval  and  military  service,  and  the  distribution 
of  high  rewards,  should  be  left  (as  by  the  constitution  it  ought  to  be)  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown,  or  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Parliament.  The  transfer 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  far  from  judicious.  (Hear.)  By  the  system  at  present 
pursued  a  saving  was  made,  and  if  any  other  was  adopted  it  would  be  at  a  greater 
expense  than  at  present;  for  officers  rather  looked  to  the  honour  of  the  appoint- 
ments than  to  the  emoluments  they  derived  from  them  ;  and  if  such  appointments 
were  not  open  to  them,  it  was  allowed  by  the  common  consent  of  the  house  that 
an  increase  of  pay  must  be  given  for  the  services  they  were  called  upon  to  per- 
form.' ( Hear,  hear.) 

The  difference  between  half-pay,  and  the  rewai'ds  in  question,  is  so 
great,  that  we  are  surprised  any  man  could  confound  things  so  utterly 
dissimilar.  Half-pay  is  a  fixed  and  settled  sum,  to  which  erery 
officer  has  an  equal  right,  and  which  is  regulated  entirely  according 
to  his  rank,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  meiit  or 
service :  since  the  most  hoary  veteran,  whose  body  should  be,  as  Mr. 
Shiel  said,  "most  gloriously  maimed  and  illustriously  mutilated," 
receives  not  a  sixpence  more  of  half-pay,  than  an  officer  of  the  same 
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monk  would  do,  who  had  never  seen  any  service  beyond  the  reviews  in 
^yde-Paik  or  the  clubs  of  St.  Jamess*.  Are  governorships  of  castles, 
•where  there  are  neither  guns  nor  troops,  and  of  round  towers,  where 
there  are  neither  archers  nor  halberdiers,  are  these  on  the  same  foot- 
kig  as  officers  on  half-pay  ? — or  rather,  in  reality-,  can  any  two  things 
be  more  unlike  ?  We  say  again,  if  it  were  only  cases  of  extraordinary 
merit  thai  were  so  rewarded,  there  would  have  been  no  complaint — 
wrong  as  it  is  to  have  the  double-deaHng  on  which  the  system  is 
based ;  but  it  is  because  this  exti-aordinary  merit  is  only  discovered 
in  persons  having  the  necessary  degi-ee  of  influence  in  Parliament  or 
at  Court,  that  the  countr\'  cries  out  against  its  continuance.  As  to 
the  concluding  objection  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Me  are  sure  that 
few  will  see  its  force.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  would  not  in  any 
-degree  have  taken  the  control  of  the  naval  and  military  service  out 
«f  its  present  bands ;  and  the  hiffh  rewards  would  have  been  left,  as 
Qsual,  to  ]\rinisters  and  the  Crown  :  such  as  appointments  to  actual 
command,  to  actual  governorships,  and  places  where  there  are  real 
duties  to  perform  and  justly-earned  pay  to  receive.  But  these  petty 
sinecures,  which  cannot,  in  a  truly  heroic  mind,  be  estimated  among 
the  high  rewards  of  the  service,  are  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  to  bestow  as  they  are  of  its  favourites  to  receive ;  and  ought, 
therefore,  on  public  gi'ounds,  to  be  abolished. 

The  speeches  which  followed  this  were  not  important.  Sir  Ed- 
ward CoDRiNGTON,  the  hero  of  Navarino,  a  most  worthy  and  dis- 
linguished  officer,  defended  the  retention  of  these  rewards :  though 
be  himself  had  been  in  the  navy  since  1785,  and  had  never  benefitted 
in  the  least  degree  from  their  appropriation.  This  ver}-  fact  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  House,  as  to  their  being  withheld  from  really 
distinguished  veterans,  and  bestowed  on  less  worthy  claimants. 

Sir  Francis  Blrdett  made  some  obsenations,  which  would  not 
have  been  very  remarkable  if  they  had  come  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
or  Mr.  Croker,  or  gentlemen  usually  following  these  as  leaders  on  the 
Tory  side,  but  they  certainly  were  verj"  remarkable  as  coming  from 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Who,  for  instance,  could  suppose,  if  tlie  name 
had  not  been  appended  to  the  report,  that  it  was  the  populai"  orator  of 
the  democracy  of  Westminster,  who  was  speaking  as  follows : — 

'  He  had  heard  this  evening  addresses  made  to  the  house  which  surprised  him, 
tuad  which  were  much  better  adapted  for  the  Corn  Exchange  in  Dublin,  ("  Hear,'' 
from  Mr.  O'Connell)  or  a  promiscuous  multitude  assembled  round  Coven t- garden, 
("  hear,"  and  a  laugh)  but,  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  such  addresses  were  not  to 
be  expected.  Was  this  house  to  be  told  that  the  people  expected  this  or  that? 
Every  honest  man,  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  legislator  in  this 
country,  would  not,  he  (SirF.  Burdett)  trusted  and  believed,  be  swayed  by  such 
observation,  npr  hesitate  in  giving  such  a  judgment  on  the  question  as  his  con- 
science approved.  (Hear.)  No  better  service  could  be  done  than  by  bringing 
before  the  people,  in  a  true  point  of  view,  this  question,  that  the  public  might  not 
be  led  away  with  what  had  been  called  sinecures,  without  thought  or  considera- 
tJoD,  but  which  did  not  apply  to  the  subject  before  the  house.  A  vulgar  view — 
j-mi  capfandum — had  been  taken  of  the  subject,  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  by  the  suggestion  that  the  goveniment  were  taking,  unjustly,  and  mfairly, 
firom  the  pockets  of  the  people :  but,  he  repeated,  the  present  was  a  cheap  mode 
of  rewarding  the  services  of  individuals,  not  to  be  designated  as  sinecurists,  but  as 
emeriti, — in  a  word,  officers  preferring  the  high  honour  of  any  situation  in  which 
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they  might  be  placed,  to  mere  emolument.  There  had  been  much  of  exaggeration 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  he  expected  from  this  reformed  Parliament  a  calmer 
judgment,  a  dispassionate  consideration,  and  a  susceptibility  of  being  impressed 
with  the  justice  of  the  subject,  rather  than  yielding  to  any  reasoning,  however 
exaggerated.  Such,  he  anticipated,  would  be  now  the  case ;  because  the  great 
,  W-  body  of  the  house  not  only  felt  with,  but  participated  in,  the  feelings  of  the  people 

•  of  England.  These  exaggerations  tended  to  much  harm.  Then  the  ciy  was. 
Have  we  not  a  reformed  Parliament?  And  what  are  we  better  for  a  reformed* 
Parliament,  than  if  we  were  under  the  old  borough  representative  system? 
Another  strange  notion  was  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  who 
got  up  and  complained  that  a  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  should  be  given  to  a  noble 
duke,  and  that  he  should  receive  money  for  a  sinecure.  (Mr.  O'Connell  dissented.) 
He  had  thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  conceived  that  the  colonelcy 
of  a  regiment  was  a  sinecure.  Oneofthe  greatestrewardsof  along  life  of  arduous 
military  service,  was  the  gift  of  a  regiment,  which  was  valued  not  so  much  for  its 
pay,  as  for  its  distinction;  yet  it  was  to  be  considered  a  monstrous  abuse  that  the 
noble  duke,  after  serving  his  country,  should  be  thus  rewarded.  Ought  no  man 
to  be  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  who  was  a  man  of  rank  >  A  great  writer  said,  that 
there  was  something  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  an  array  in  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  led  by  a  gentleman  (Hear)  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  high 
sense  of  honour ;  so,  that  while  the  command  of  an  army  was  a  legitimate  object 
of  ambition  to  a  gentleman,  it  had  the  best  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  army.  He 
was  glad  that  the  noble  duke  was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
example  would  be  followed  by  persons  of  his  description,  to  whom  a  claim  for 
emolument  could  be  no  object  whatever.' 

The  notion  that  the  success  of  an  army  greatly  depended  upon  its 
being  led  by  a  gentleman,  is  sufficiently  exploded,  we  think,  by 
referring  to  the  history  of  Napoleon,  and  the  generals  of  the  French 
revolution  :  but  the  objection  does  not  lie  against  these  colonels  and 
governors  being  gentlemen,  but  against  their  receiving  pay  while  they 
are  doing  nothing  to  earn  it.  And  though  it  would  be  as  wrong  in  a 
government  to  act  on  this  principle  with  poor  men  as  with  rich — ■ 
since  the  grievance  to  the  country,  who  has  to  pay  the  amount,  is  the 
same — yet  most  people  will  see  that  it  is  more  scandalous  in  a  rich 
man  to  receive  pay  for  doing  nothing  than  it  would  be  in  a  poor  one. 
If  these  gentlemen  sinecurists  would  but  give  up  the  pay,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  honour,  or  the  distinction,  which  Sir  Francis  thinks 
they  value  so  much  more  highly  than  the  vulgar  money  which  comes 
into  their  pockets,  the  whole  question  would  assume  a  totally  different 
shape ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
consent  to  the  Crown  being  as  lavish  as  it  pleased  in  granting  titles 
and  honorary  distinctions  to  admirals  and  generals,  and  even  to  mid- 
shipmen and  ensigns,  if  a  Crown  could  stoop  so  low,  provided  it  did 
not  add  salaries  and  emoluments  to  the  same.  This  may  be  a  very 
vulgar  view  of  the  matter — but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  true  one. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  at  one  o'clock,  when  the  num- 
bers were — For  the  Abolition  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Sinecures, 
138 ;  Against  it,  232  :  leaving  a  majority  for  Ministers  of  94.  As 
this  is  the  first  division  from  which  any  true  judgment  could  be 
formed  of  the  strength  of  parties,  we  shall  give  a  list  of  the  138  who 
formed  the  minority  on  this  occasion,  in  its  proper  place. 
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House  of  Lords. — February  13. 

The  scene  of  interest  was  changed  on  Friday  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  many  of  the  Memhei-s  of  the 
Commons  attended,  having  the  privilege  of  the  entree,  by  the  long 
gallery,  to  the  space  behind  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  around  the 
throne.  Though  the  development  of  the  coercive  measures  intended 
for  Ireland  was  to  be  made  by  Lord  Grey,  yet  the  attendance  was 
very  slender,  except  of  strangers,  who  were  numerous  both  before  the 
bar  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hall,  and  in  the  gallery ;  one  side  wing  or 
section  of  which  we  obsened  was  entuely  filled  with  ladies — an  im- 
provement that  must  be  adopted  in  the  new  House  of  Commons. 

There  were  half-a-dozen  bishops  present,  in  their  robes,  two  judges 
besides  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  perhaps  about  fifty  peers;  the 
greater  number  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House,  or  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  Chancellor.  The  Ministei-s  were  dressed  as  for  dinner, 
but  not  in  their  robes.  Earl  Grey  alone  had  his  star  and  garter, 
and  the  greater  number  were  in  frock  coats,  boots,  and  morning 
dresses. 

Lord  Grey  began  his  speech  with  hesitation,  and  apparently  under 
an  impi'ession  of  much  pain  and  embarrassment ;  but  he  became  more 
atiease  as  he  proceeded.  It  was  gracefully  and  effectively  delivered, 
and  was  well  coxmected  and  well  arranged :  but  neither  the  facts  nor 
the  arguments  convinced  us  that  the  measures  proposed  were  the  ap- 
propriate ones,  or  that  they  would  effect  the  object  in  view — that  of 
restoring  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an 
abridgement  of  the  speech,  as  it  was  all  strongly  to  the  purpose,  and 
too  consecutive  to  admit  of  its  being  broken  into  portions ;  while  the 
whole  would,  if  faithfully  given,  occupy  all  the  remainder  of  our 
space,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  other  matter.  As,  however,  its  main 
points  were  the  development  of  the  provisions  which  the  BiU  brought 
in  for  Ireland  was  to  contain,  an  abstract  of  those  provisions  will  be 
the  best  abstract  of  the  speech.  We  therefore  here  insert  its  principal 
enactments. 

The  recital  states,  that  a  conspiracy  exists  against  property  and  against  the 
aidniinistration  of  the  laws,  causing  such  general  alarm  as  to  frustrate  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  criminal  proceeding;  tliat  divers  meetings,  inconsistent  with  the 
public  peace,  have  been  lately  held ;  and  that  the  laws  now  in  force  are  not  suffi- 
oent  to  suppress  such  mischiefs. 
■  Sec.  1  enacts,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  suppress,  by  order,  the  meeting- 
of  any  assembly  deemed  by  him  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  or  incon- 
Bstent  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law ;  and  may  suppress  any  adjourned 
or  continued  meeting  of  the  same.  Every  meeting  so  prohibited  shall  be  deemed 
an  unlawful  assembly,  and  any  persons  present  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour. 

Sec.  2  empowers  two  justices,  upon  being  refused  admission,  to  enter  by  force  any 
house  or  place  where  any  prohibited  assembly  is  held,  and  there  read  a  notice  to  the 
persons  so  assembled  to  disperse.  Persons  so  assembled,  and  not  dispersing 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  reading  of  such  notice,  may  be  apprehended 
then  or  afterwards,  and,  upon  conviction,  imprisoned  three  months  for  the  first 
offence,  and  one  year  for  any  subsequent  offence. 
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Sec.  4  enacts,  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  may  issue  his  proclamation  declaring 
any  county,  &c.  to  be  disturbed,  and  to  require  the  application  of  this  law,  and 
that  such  county  shall  be  deemed  a  proclaimed  district. 

Sec.  5  enacts,  that  such  proclamation  shall  warn  the  inhabitants  to  abstain  from 
seditious  and  other  unlawful  assemblies,  &c.,  and  to  continue  in  their  houses  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise. 

Sec.  7  enacts,  that  all  justices,  constables,  &c.,  and  all  commissioned  oflBcers 
of  the  line,  in  Ireland,  and  all  persons  authorised  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  shall 
be  required  to  put  down  and  suppress  disturbances  and  outrages  in  the  proclaimed 
districts,  and  to  search  for,  arrest,  and  bring  to  trial  offenders. 

Sec.  9  enacts,  that  no  meeting  be  allowed  in  a  proclaimed  district  for  petition- 
ing Parliament,  or  for  discussing  any  alleged  grievance,  or  any  matter  in  church' 
OT  state,  without  a  previous  written  notice  of  ten  days,  specifying  the  objects  of ' 
the  meeting,  given  to  the  lord-lieutenaut,  and  his  consent  obtained,  &c. ;  and  all 
such  meetings  without  such  notice  and  consent,  are  declared  to  be  illegal  assem- 
blies, and  every  person  attending  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  10  enacts,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  may  appoint  commissioned  officer*  of 
the  line  for  the  trial  of  offences  within  this  act. 

Sec.  11  enacts,  that  any  number  of  persons  so  appointed,  not  more  than  nine 
nor  less  than  five,  shall  be  deemed  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  offences  within 
this  act,  and  shall  have  the  powers  of  any  court-martial,  and  also  the  powers  of 
any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol-delivery,  or  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  may 
pass  judgment  in  like  manner  as  might  be  done  by  any  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, &c. 

Sec.  12  enacts,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  shall  nominate  a  serjeant-at-law  or 
king's-counsel  to  act  at  such  court-martial,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  of  a 
judge-advocate,  &c. 

By  sec.  17  any  person  liable  to  be  prosecuted  within  any  proclaimed  disirict  for 
any  offence  against  this  act,  may  be  tried  by  such  court-martial,  who  may,  incase 
of  conviction,  pass  judgment  as  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol-delivery,  or 
other  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  might  have  done,  whether  the  offence  has 
been  committed  before  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  or  not.  Provided  that  if 
the  offence  is  capital,  the  court-martial  shall  not  try  it  without  the  special  direction  . 
of  the  lord-lieutenant;  but  the  court,  being  so  directed,  may  trj'  such  offence, 
and  sentence  to  transportation  for  life,  or  for  a  term  not  less  than  seven  years. 

Sec.  18  enacts,  that  any  magistrate,  peace-officer,  or  other  person  authorised  by 
the  lord-lieutenant,  may  commit  to  prison  any  one  found  out  of  his  house  in  the 
proclaimed  district  from  one  hour  after  sunset  to  sunrise,  who  may  be  tried  before 
any  such  court-martial,  and  if  convicted  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Sec.  19  enacts,  that  any  justice,  or  any  person  within  warrant  of  justice,  accom- 
panied by  a  commissioned  officer  or  chief  constable,  may,  from  one  hour  after 
sunset  to  sunrise,  demand  admission  into  any  house  in  a  proclaimed  district,  and 
if  entrance  is  refused,  may  enter  by  force  any  house  from  which  he  suspects  the 
inhabitants  are  absent,  and  may  search  for  them,  or  for  arms,  weapons,  &.c,:  and 
all  persons  absent  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  unless  they  prove 
some  lawful  occasion  of  absence. 

See.  20  enacts,  that  if  on  search,  arms  are  found,  and  the  person  inhabiting  the 
house,  or  having  possession  of  the  arms,  has  been  called  upon  to  deliver  them  upj 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  a  court- 
martial,  unless  he  make  it  appear  that  the  arms  were  there  without  his  knowledge. 
Sec.  21  enacts,  that  any  persons  who  disposes  of  a  sedition  paper  in  a  pro- 
claimed district  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  impri- 
sonment (for  not  more  than  twelve  months)  unless  be  discover  by  whom  he  was  so 
employed. 

Sec.  22  etiacts,  that  any  persdn  who  shall  injure  the  property  or  person  of  any 
one  who  has  appeared  as  juror,  witness,  or  prosecutor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  any 
prosecution  or  civil  proceeding,  or  who  by  menaces  or  otherwise  shall  deter  any 
one  from  appearing  as  a  juror,  witness,  &c,  or  otherwise,  slniU  be  triable  for  suuh 
offence  if  committed  within  any  proclaimed  district,  by  a  court-martial,  and  on 
conviction  be  liable  to  trnsportation  for  seven  or  fourteen  years. 
Sec.  23  enacts,  that  nothing  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  in  any  proclaimed 
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district,  shall  be  qaestionaUe  in  any  civil  or  criminal  court ;  and  that  all  officers 
and  soldiers  acting  in  pursuance  of  such  powcf  or  authority,  shall  be  responsible 
only  to  court- martial. 

Sec.  24  enacts,  that  in  the  case  of  any  person  ^.rrcsted  under  this  act,  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  warrant  is  directed  may  detain  him  in  any  place  within  Ireland, 
and  the  place  wliere  he  is  detained  shall  be  deemed  a  lawful  goal  for  his  de- 
tention. _        .     . 

Sec.  27  enacts,  that  in  case  of  a  habeas  corpus  sued  out  within  three  calendar 
months  by  a  person  detained  in  custody  under  the  powers  of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
«  sufficient  return  that  the  person  so  detained  is  detained  by  virtue  of  this  act. 
■-  Sec  28  enacts,  that  offences  under  this  act  shall  not  be  bailable,  and  that  per- 
MBS  arrested  shall  be  brought  to  trial  within  three  calendar  months. 

Sec.  38  provides,  that  nothing  in  this  att  shall  be  construed  to  take  away  or 
aiuuil  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  resort  to  the  exercise  of  martial  law,  or  to 
any  powers  given  by  law  for  suppression  of  insurrection. 

Sec.  39  enacts,  that  this  act  is  to  continue  in  force  till  August  1834. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  power  to  grant  to  any  Ministers  ;  and 
such  as  we  hope  the  House  of  Commons  will  never  confirm.  It  is 
such  a  violation  of  all  liberty,  such  a  tramphng  under  foot  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  that  no  true  friend  of  freedom  ought  to  give 
it  his  support.  If  "necessity,"  the  t}Tant's  plea,  be  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  this,  then  is  tyranny  always  easy  to  be  defended.  The 
desperation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  arises  from  the  two  great  causes, 
of  poverty  and  political  irritation  at  injustice.  They  are  dying  of 
exhaustion,  and  blood-letting  is  proposed  as  the  remedy  !  They  want 
food  and  raiment,  and  bayonets  and  death  are  proposed  as  the  cure  ! 
They  are  inflamed  at  oppression,  and  they  are  to  be  stiU  more 
0|)pressed  than  ever  !  This  cannot,  must  not  be ;  and  we  sincerely 
Irope  the  House  of  Commons  will  interpose  its  shield  between  power 
and  its  victims — in  this  instance  at  least.  Of  what  avail  will  it  be  to 
Ireland  that  two  archbishops  and  eight  bishops  are  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  establishment,  and  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  to  be  re- 
dnced,  if  relief  be  not  granted  them  in  the  depth  of  their  misery 
meanwhile  ?  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  government  that 
hunger  and  thirst  can  only  be  allayed  by  food,  and  anger  only 
soothed  by  that  "  soft  answer,"  which  a  wiser  man  than  they 
said,  centuries  ago,  "  turneth  away  wrath."  If  they  Would  but  send 
a  Commission  of  Enquiry,  composed  of  a  dozen  honest  and  impartial 
men,  in  whom  CalhoUcs  and  Protestants  would  alike  have  confidence 
— and  such  men  are  surely  to  be  found — to  traverse  the  countrj',  and 
investigate  the  grievances  on  the  spot ;  if,  instead  of  courts-martial 
and  shutting  up  people  in  their  houses,  they  would  send  over  Courts 
of  Assize,  ^\'ith  English  judges,  barristers,  and  jurors,  too — all  unin- 
fltienced  by  any  local  ties  or  local  passions ; — if  they  would  do  this, 
wd,  at  the  same  time,  introduce  at  once  a  tax  upon  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  Ireland,  and  with  it  form  a  fund  to  give  bread  to  the  helpless 
who  cannot  work,  and  labour  on  public  works  to  those  who  can,  this 
Turkish  Act  of  Parhament,  more  worthy  of  Algiers  or  of  Bagdad 
Aan  of  an  assembly  of  British  peers,  (many  of  them,  too,  drawing 
their  chief  revenue,  in  annual  thousands,  from  the  land  of  that  veiy 
people  they  are  now  going  to  place  under  this  galling  yoke ;  and  for 
whose  relief  they  will  not  sacrifice  any  portion  of  their  immense 
wealth) — if  they  would  do  this,  then  such  an  act  need  not  disgrace. 
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as  it  will  disgrace  the  statute-book  of  England,  should  it  ever  pass, 
— which  heaven  avert ! — into  a  law. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  might  have  been  expected,  de- 
fended the  measure,  and  only  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  enacted 
long  before.  Lord  Eldon,  his  worthy  colleague  and  supporter,  did 
the  same.  And,  oh  !  how  it  grieved  our  hearts  and  dimmed  our  eyes 
to  see  the  once  proud  defender  of  liberty,  Henry  Brougham,  step 
aside  from  the  seat  he  occupied  on  the  woolsack,  to  give  his  support 
to  the  measure  also,  re-echoing  almost  the  very  sentiments  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  speaking  from  the  same 
side  of  the  House  as  himself,  had  uttered  before  him.  We  will  not 
trust  ourselves  to  an  abstract,  but  as  the  speech  is  not  of  great  length, 
we  give  it  entire  : — 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  he  rose  to  detain  their  lordships  for  a  few 
moments,  and  they  should  be  but  very  few,  and  only  to  express  his  deep  regret  at 
the  sad  necessity  which  alone  could  justify  such  a  measure  as  that  which  his 
noble  friend  had  just  laid  on  the  table.  In  the  propounding  of  that  measure  to 
their  lordships  he  most  fully  concurred — in  all  the  responsibility  of  it  he  most 
willingly  shared — and  on  the  grounds  which  he  should  now  briefly  state.  The 
first  was,  that  he  believed  it  was  necessary.  Protection,  their  lordships  were 
aware — protection  affording  security  of  person  and  property,  was  the  first  law  of  a 
state.  The  legislature  had  no  right  to  claim  obedience  to  its  laws — the  Crown  no 
right  to  demand  allegiance,  if  the  legislature  and  the  Crown  did  not  affird,  ia 
return  for  both,  protection  of  person  and  property.  (Hear,  hear.)  Without  pro- 
tection the  legislature  would  abdicate  its  functions  if  it  demanded  obedience. 
Without  protection  the  Crown  would  be  an  usurper  if  it  sought  to  enforce  allegi- 
ance. (Hear,  hear.)  The  necessity  of  the  case,  the  necessity  of  aflbrding  protec- 
tion to  the  orderly  and  peaceable,  was  his  first  ground  for  joining  his  noble  friend 
in  the  responsibility  of  this  measure.  Was  not  that  necessity  made  out?  Was 
mrt  the  case  notorious  ?  His  noble  friend  had  gone  into  all  the  facts  which  he 
might  have  adduced  to  their  lordships  in  proof  of  the  necessity,  but  those  he  had* 
mentioned  were  of  melancholy  notoriety,  and  there  were  others,  not  less  notorious, 
which  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the 
man  who  gave  allegiance  to  the  Crown — the  honest  and  well-disposed,  who  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  yield  obedience,  could  not  obtain  that  protection  which 
was  their  undoubted  right,  and  which  the  legislature  and  the  executive  were 
bound  to  afford.  It  was  for  this  reason,  then,  as  his  first  ground,  that  he  fully 
concurred  with  his  noble  friend  in  recommending  this  measure  to  their  lordships 
for  a  short  season.  His  second  ground  was,  that  it  would  be  effective.  Had  his 
noble  friend  come  forward  with  any  paltry  half  measure — one  which,  while  in 
principle  it  was  not  less  a  violation  of  the  general  right  of  the  subject,  and  an  inroad 
on  the  constitution,. should  have  the  additional  defect  of  not  being  efficient  for  its 
object — he  should  not  have  felt  disposed  to  recommend  it  to  their  lordships ;  but 
the  measure  now  before  them,  by  the  length  to  which  it  went,  and  by  its  severity, 
afforded  the  best  security  that  it  would  be  effectual  for  its  purpose,  and  that  its 
duration  would  be  short  (Hear,  hear.)  His  next  ground,  then,  was,  that  the 
measure  being  severe  in  its  nature  and  stern  in  its  aspect,  it  would  de  found  effec- 
tual. Before  he  proceeded  to  the  next  ground  on  which  he  gave  his  concurrence, 
he  would  pass  for  a  moment  to  some  objections  of  the  noble  duke  (Wellington) 
as  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  measure.  'J'he  first  of  these  was,  that  the  courts- 
martial  could  not  go  on  well,  or  with  any  hope  of  being  efficient,  unless  they  had 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power  in  all  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  the  trial  of  the 
accused ;  and  the  next,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  evidence  on  oath  before 
those  courts,  owing  to  the  system  of  intimidation  to  which  his  noble  friend  (Earl 
Grey)  had  alluded.  On  the  first  objection,  the  noble  duke  would  find  that  the 
courts-martial  would  have  all  the  aids  which  the  magistracy,  the  police,  and  con- 
stabulary force,  could  afford.  With  respect  to  the  threats  and  intimidation  of 
witnesses,  be  thought  that    the   nature  of  the   measure  itself  would  restore 
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confidence  to  the  people,  and  that  the  certainty  of  protection  would  in- 
duce the  well-disposed  to  come  forward  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  order. 
Ha\nDg  disposed  of  these  objections,  he  would  eome  to  his  fourth  groUMl  for 
concurring-  in  the  measure,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be  efficient — it  was  his 
unbounded  confidence  in  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  it  was  to  be  intrusted. 
{Hear,  hear.)  Those  measures  would  be  confided  to  the  hands  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis who  now  presided  over  the  government  of  that  unhappy  country;  he  called 
it  unhappy  from  the  differences  which  had  so  lonj:  existed  in  it.  In  the  wisdom, 
the  firmness,  and  the  humanity  which  accompanied  wisdom  and  firmness  in  a 
brave  nature, — in  the  firmness  and  promptitude — in  all  the  sterner,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  milder,  qualities  of  his  nature — he  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  ;  he 
Jiad  the  fullest  confidence  that  in  such  hands  none  of  the  powers  to  be  conferred 
by  this  act  would  be  abused,  and  that  not  one  of  them  would  be  called  into  action, 
unless  it  were  found  to  be  abs<ilutely  necessary  ;  and  with  this  feeling  of  confidence 
were  mixed  up  his  knowledge  of  the  affection  of  that  noble  lord  for  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  had  so  long  resided,  and  to  whose  interests  he  was  so  warutlif 
attached;  aud  the  conviction,  that  whenever  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  carry 
•it  into  effect,  firmness  would,  on  all  occasions,  be  tempered  with  mercy.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Lastly,  he  supported  the  measure  before  their  lordships,  because  it  was 
to  be  accompanied  with  measures  of  »»/>n)rc;n<"H/,  and  because  others  would  follow 
when  the  authority  of  the  law  was  enforced,  and  when  peace  and  good  order  were 
restored;  when,  but  not  till  then,  peace  should  be  so  restored,  as  that  government 
would  be  enabled  to  adopt  those  means  by  which  they  might  most  improve  the 
condition  of  the  country.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Alas !  alas !  that  such  a  speech  should  be  delivered  by  Henry 
Brougham  !  What  ai-e  the  grounds  of  his  defence  ?  1.  Xecessity. 
2.  Eflectiveness.  3.  Unbounded  confidence  in  the  Marquis  o 
Anglesea.  And  4.  That  measures  of  improvement  would  follow 
when  peace  should  be  restored.  When  we  remember  that  Henry 
Brougham,  the  defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  West 
Indies,  went  up  to  plead  before  the  Privy  Council  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  the  East  Indies,  we  set  it  down  as  one  of  those  misfor- 
tunes which  had  fallen  out  unluckily :  for  had  he,  in  the  latter  case, 
been  retained  on  the  other  side,  he  vvould  just  as  readily  have  pleaded 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  tlie  East  as  he  did  for  its 'exercise  in  the 
West ;  but  the  fee  received  by  him  from  the  East  India  Companv 
made  him  say,  not  what  he  beliered,  but  what  thev  desired.  This 
excuse,  however,  of  legal  liability  to  be  hired  by  the  first  comer,  and 
to  plead  right  or  wrong  as  the  said  paver  might' direct,  cannot  surelv 
be  urged  now.  Yet  here  is  Lord 'Brougham,  the  Chancellor  6f 
England,  pleading  from  the  woolsack  for  tyrannous  rule  in  Ireland, 
while  all  England  is  looking  to  him  as  the  one  individual  who  is  to 
keep  ahve  the  love  of  freedom  in  the  Cabinet;  here  is  Lord 
Brougham,  urging  necessity,  which  has  ever  been  truly  called  "the 
tyrant's  plea,"  and  which,  if  it  be  a  justification  for  this,  is  equally  so 
for  every  other  wrong ;  here  is  Lord  Brougham  pleadinij  the  efective- 
i^ss  of  a  measure  of  tyranny  as  its  recommendation,  a'plea  by  which 
the  severest  cruelties  ever  practised  by  man  against  his  fellows  might 
be  equally  defended :  here  is  Lord  Brougham  pleading  unbounded 
confadence  in  a  provincial  governor,  as  if  any  man  were  worthy  of 
tnat;  or  as  if  the  same  excuse  might  not  have  been  made  for' the 
powers  given  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  any  other  Minister,  or  to  any 
governor  of  our  Colonies  abroad .  We  are  grievously  disappointed  at 
all  tbis ;  and  await  the  issue  witli  alarm  and  apprehension. 

VOL.  I.— >0.  111.  ^^ 
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There  was  no  division  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  after  short 
speeches  from  Lords  EUcnborough,  Wicklow,  Cloncuiry,  and  Lans- 
downe,  the  latter  the  most  animated  of  the  evening,  their  Lordships 
adjourned  at  half-past  nine  to  dinner :  the  Lords  spiritual  sweeping 
out  before  the  throne  with  their  full  lawn  sleeves  and  rustling  robes 
of  episcopal  dignity;  and  the  Lords  temporal  following  their  example 
in  humbler  bearing. 

House  of  Lords,  February  18. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  suppressing  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land, the  abstract  of  which  we  have  already  given,  drew  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  House  of  Peers  this  evening  than  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  though  but  little  that  was  new  was  added  to  what  had  been 
communicated  before.  The  most  suspicious  circumstance  attached  to 
its  passage  through  the  Upper  House  is,  that  the  most  arbitrary  of 
the  Tories  give  it  their  cordial  support,  and  admire  its  severity.  The 
Earl  of  Wicklow  and  the  Earl  of  Roden  are  as  lavish  in  their  praise 
of  the  measure  as  Lord  Melbourne  or  Lord  Lansdowne;  and  even  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  bestows  his  meed  of  approbation  on  it,  in  the 
following  terms . — 

'The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  the  question  was,  did  ministers  mean  to  do- 
were  they  intent  on  doing — their  duty  towards  the  country  in  bringing  forward 
this  measue  ?  If  they  were,  then  it  was  useless  to  go  back  to  former  proceedings. 
The  duty  of  the  house  was  to  meet  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  opinion,  that  state  of  things  rendered  the  pro- 
posed measure  imperatively  necessary.  (Hear.)  If  the  recall  of  the  present 
Lord-Lieutenant,  or  any  other  measure  of  that  kind,  could  render  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  that  now  contemplated  unnecessary,  he  would  immediately  say, 
"  adopt  that  course."  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  looking  fairly 
at  the  question,  the  present  measure  was  absolutely  necessary.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
cared  not  from  what  cause  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland  arose.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  that  it  existed  ;  and  seeing  that  Government  grounded  their 
call  for  this  measure  on  that  state  of  things,  he  should,  without  looking  to  one 
side  or  to  the  other, — he  should,  without  adverting  to  what  had  passed  thereto- 
fore, give  them  his  support  on  this  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  considered  the 
measure  to  be  essentially  necessary  ;  and  on  that  ground  alone  he  should  support 
it,  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  certainly  sorry  that  such  a  measure  had  not  beea 
brought  forward  formerly,  but  he  was  extremely  glad  that  it  was  now  introduced. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  looked  at  the  bill,  and  he  thought  that  it  required  some 
amendments.  It  was  his  intention,  in  the  committee,  to  move  that  courts-mar- 
tials  should  be  appointed  on  the  principle  recognized  in  the  mutiny  bill.  There 
were,  also,  some  parts  of  the  bill  which  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  give  sufficient 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  particular  evils  that  afflicted  Ireland. 
He  would  not,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  discuss  those  points.  He  hoped 
the  committee  on  the  bill  would  sit  on  the  earliest  possible  day,  and  he  should 
then  declare  his  opinion  more  in  detail.  He  conceived  that  the  measure  would 
do  much  good,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  adopted  by  tlie  house  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.'  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  alliance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Upper,  and  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  Lower  House,  followed  by  their  respective  parti- 
zans,  must  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  country  as 
to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  measures  to  which  they  thus  give  their 
cordial  suj^port.  This  coercive  system  is  the  very  one  which  the 
Noble  Duke  and  the  Ri2;ht  Honourable  Baronet  would  themselves 
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have  adopted,  had  they  been  in  office ;  and,  as  far  as  this  measure  is 
an  index  of  the  painciples  and  feelings  of  the  parties  now  in  power, 
one  might  ask,  what  are  we  the  better  for  having  a  Whig  rather  than 
^iTorv  administration,  if  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pui-sued  is  not  to  be 
Afferent  ?  It  may  be  said,  tliat  the  Tories  would  never  have  proposed 
^e  Irish  Church  Refonn  ;  and  yet  they  did  introduce  the  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  But  it  is  a  nice  question,  whether  the  irrita- 
tion which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  coercive  measures  now 
passing  through  the  House  of  Lords,  will  not  more  than  counterba- 
lance the  satisfaction  produced  by  the  reductions  in  the  Irish  church; 
and  consequently  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  Irish  people  will  not 
have  more  real  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  than  if  no  steps  bad  been. 
taken  respecting  them  at  all.  Time  will  show.  The  following  was 
the  coraplimentaiy  and  grateful  speech,  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's gi-eat  kindness,  in  supporting  the -measure,  drew  from  the 
Premier : — 

Earl  Geey  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  noble  duke  for  the  courteous  manner 
in  which  be  had  stated  his  intention  to  suggest  certain  alterations  in  the  bilL 
The  sugerestion  of  the  noble  duke,  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  courts-mar- 
tial should  be  taken  into  imiw.-dia'.e  and  serious  consideration.  He  was  rejoiced 
:tfaat  he  had  not  risen  before  the  noble  duke,  because  he  vas  most  (uixlous  to  leam 
■^  opinion.  And  here  he  must  offer  his  be^t  thanks  to  the  noble  dnke  for  the 
Jutndsoine  and  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  to  the  situation  in  which  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  vrere  placed.  The  present  measure  arose  entirely  out  of  the 
^eircnmstanccs  of  the  time,  and,  as  the  noble  duke  had  observed,  the  discussion 
ought  to  be  confined  to  that  point.  No  good  could  result  from  adverting  to  mat- 
tecs  that  had  forinerlv  occurred.  It  was  futile,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  introduce  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation.  What  he  had  formerly  asserted,  and  what  he 
vould  still  assert,  was  simply  this, — that  the  present  bill  was  a  measure  of  absolute 
aieccssily,  not  a  measure  of  choice.  No  bad  feeling,  no  bad  passion  had  been  the 
■cause  of  its  introduction.  Jt  was  brought  forward  to  efiecta  great  public  ob- 
ject. It  was  brought  forward  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  for  the 
assertion  of  the  autliority  of  the  law, — for  the  maintenance  of  the  power  of 
gocemmint, — and,  above  all,  for  the  protection  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  rights  and  liberties  were  destroyed  by  the  prevalence  of  riot, 
outrage,  and  disorder.  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
that,  to  repress  party  violence,  it  was  absolutely  necessarj-  that  certain  portions  of 
the  constitution  should  for  a  time — be  hoped  for  a  very  short  time— be  suspended, 
{Hear,  hear.)  Ministers  were  anxious  to  assist  the  peaceable  part  of  the  comsau- 
nity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  support  the  just  and  necessary  authority 
of  the  Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  with  that  view,  and  with  that  view  only, 
■that  this  important  proposition  was  introduced.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ministers  were 
actuated  in  their  whole  course  by  no  private  motives — by  no  private  feeling, 
{Hear,  hear.)  Their  great  object  was  the  public  good.  And  when  imputations, 
charging  tlitm  with  unworthy  motives — attributing  to  them  diflcrent  feelings  from 
those  which  he  had  described — were  indulged  in,  he  should  ever  repel  such  at- 
tacks with  that  indignation  which  their  injustice  demanded.  (Hear.)  He  had 
only  again  to  express  his  .satixi'iiclivn  at  the  totie  and  manner  in  which  the  noble 
duke  had  adverted  to  the  measure  before  the  house,  and  the  feeling  he  had  shewn 
to  look  sit  it  only  in  that  way  which  the  public  good  recpiired  ;  and  to  think  kin 
far  the  kindness  with  which  he  handed  tn  him  the  amendments  he  intended  to  pro. 
poie.  The  noble  duke,  in  epdcavom-ing  to  make  the  bill  more  effectual  for  its  pur- 
pose, took  the  best  course  to  limit  its  duration. 

The  Bill  passed  throitgh  its  second  i-eading  without  a  single  dis- 
sentient voice;  and  will  therefore  soon  be  before  the  Commons,  where 
i^  will  not  have  so  smooth  a  passage; 
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House  of  Commosn. — February  18. 

*,'  The  most  important  pi'oceeeding  of  the  evening  was  that  of  the 
j>resentation  of  certain  resolutions  to  the  House  hy  Mr.  Cobbett, 
relative  to  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  Stamp  Duties.  It  appears  t& 
be  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  that  any  Member  may  speak  upon  any  subject 
■which  may  afford  him  good  reason  for  opposing  the  supply  proposed 
to  be  gi'anted  ;  and,  accordingly,  this  opportunity  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Cobbett,  to  propose  his  resolutions,  as  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  for 
bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  great  inconvenience,  however,  of  calling  on  the  House  to 
adopt  any  resolutions,  but  more  especially  of  such  importance  as 
these,  without  previous  notice  being  given  of  their  nature,  and  of  the 
time  of  their  being  brought  forward,  must  be  evident ;  and  as  this  was 
"urged  upon  Mr.  Cobbett  by  Members  on  all  sides,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  withdraw  them  for  the  present,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  should  be  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  House,  so  as  to  be  laid 
before  Members  for  their  consideration,  and  then  introduced  on  some 
future  day.  His  speech  being  but  an  amplification  of  the  resolutions 
themselves ;  and  these  containing  great  and  important  truths,  which 
must  soon  be  put  to  the  "test,  in  the  discussions  that  will  be  brought 
on  upon  the  general  Taxation  of  the  country,  we  insert  them  entire,  as 
they  are  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
'  That,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  on  the  11th  July,  1815,  being  c. 
184,  of  the  55th  year  of  George  the  Third,  imposing  certain  Duties  on  Stamps, 
amounting  annually,  in  the  aggregate,  to  upwards  of  seven  millions  a  year,  the 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  exempt  the  nobility  and  great  landed  proprietors 
from  bearing  any  but  a  very  small  share  of  the  burthen  ;  and  further,  to  make 
the  tax  heavier  and  heavier,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  the 
property  on  which  it  is  levied  ;  so  that  each  tax  goes  on,  pressing  heavier  and 
heavier,  from  the  very  rich  down  to  the  very  poor,  as  will  clearly  appear  by  a 
reference  to  the  letter  of  the  said  act : 

That  by  this  act,  various  duties  of  legacies,  and  on  property  coming  by  in- 
testate successions,  are  imposed,  applicable  to  the  different  degrees  of  relation- 
ship between  the  legatees  and  the  successors  and  the  deceased,  beginning  at  one 
per  cent.,  and  going  on  to  ten  per  cent.';  but  that  from  these  duties  all  freehold 
property  is  wholly  exempt ;  and  that  therefore  from  this  tax,  which  is,  on  an 
average,  about  three  per  cent,  on  all  other  property  in  the  kingdom  left  by  will, 
or  coming  by  intestate  succession,  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry 
(including  the  advowsons  and  lay-tithes)  are  exempted,  while  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  child,  of  the  fundholder,  the  tradesman,  the  farmer,  orTother  per- 
sons bequeathing  personal  property,  has  one  per  cent,  to  pay  on  the  amount  of 
the  legacy  or  intestate  succession ;  while  a  brother  who  has  had  a  thousand 
pounds  left  him  by  a  brother  has  thirty  pounds  to  pay  in  this  duty,  and  while 
a  distant  relation  of  the  deceased  has,  on  a  legacy  of  the  same  amount,  to  pay 
one  hundred  pounds : 

That  in  regard  to  probates  of  wills  and  letters'of  administration,  if  the  de- 
ceased leave  property  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  his  successors  have  to 
pay  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  property  ;  but  that,  if  the  party  dying  leave  by  will 
any  sum  from  thirty  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  duty  is 
only  one  pound  ten  shillings  per  cent.,  and  that,  in  this  case  again,  all  freehold 
property  is  exempted : 

That,  in  the  case  of  conveyances  of  all  sorts,  the  duty  upon  a  thing  of  fir 
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pounds  value,  or  on  any  thing  under  twenty  pounds  value,  is  ten  shillings,  and 
the  duty  upon  a  thing  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  value  is  a  thousand 
pounds  :  so  that  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  less  than  ten  shillings  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  thing  conveyed,  and  in'the  former  case  it  is  two  hundred  shil- 
lino^  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  thing  conveyed  ;  and  thus,  in  this  case,  the 
poor  man  pajs  twenty  times  as  much  tax  as  the  rich  man  on  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  property,  and  under  the  same  act  of  parliament ;  and  that,  as  the  act 
■will  show,  the  weight  of  the  duty  goes  on  increasing  from  ten  shillings  per  cent, 
to  two  hundred  shillings  per  cent.,  exactly  in  the  proportion  that  the  value  of 
the  property  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  in  amount : 

That,  in  the  case  of  leases  of  lands,  tenements,  &c-,  where  the  yearly  rent  is 
:6re  pounds,  the  stamp  duty  is  one  pound,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  but  where  the 
5«arly  rent  is  a  thousand  pounds,  or  any  sum  above  that,  the  stamp  duty  is  ten 
pounds,  or  one  per  cent. ;  and  that  this  tax  goes  on,  from  four  hundred  a  year 
rental  to  five  pounds  a  year  rental,  getting  heavier  and  heavier,  but  increasing 
in  the  small  rentals  in  a  most  disproportionate  degree. 

That,  in  the  case  of  mortgages,  bonds,  and  securities',  of  every  description,. 
if  the  amount  of  the^mortgage,  for  instance,  be  twenty-five  pounds,  the  amount 
of  the  stamp  is  one  pound,  or  eighty  shillings  per  cent.  ;  but  if  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  be  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the  amount  of  the  stjimp  is  twenty 
pounds,  or  two  shillings  per  cent.  ;  that,  in  this  case,  the  poor  man  pays  forty 
times  as  much  tax  as  the  rich  man ;  and  that  the  stamp  is  no  more  if  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  be  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  so  that,  in  a  case  like 
this,  the  poor  man  pays  two  hundred  times  as  much  tax  as  the  rich  man  ;  and 
tliat,  in  this  case  also,  the  tax  goes  on  increasing  in  weight  as  the  taxed  person 
becomes  poor : 

That,  in  the  case  of  annuities,  if  the  annuity  be  ten  pounds  or  under,  the 
amount  of  the  stamp  is  one  pound  ;  and  that,  in  due  proportion,  an  annuity  of 
two  thousand  pounds  ought  to  pay  a  stamp  duty  of  two  hundred  pounds,  but, 
instead  of  that,  it  pays  a  stamp  duty  of  only  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  if  the 
annuity  be  for  ten  thousand  pounds  or  any  greater  amount,  it  stiU  pays  a 
stamp  duty  of  only  twenty-five  pounds  ;  so  that  here  the  poor  man  pays  forty 
or  fifty  times  as  much  tax  as  the  rich  ;  and  that,  in  this  case  also,  the  tax  goes 
on,  getting  heavier  and  heavier  as  the  parties  become  more  and  more  poor  : 

That,  in  the  case  of  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  not  exceeding  two 
months  after  date,  if  the  sum  be  forty  shillings  or  above  forty  shillings  and  not 
exceeidng  five  pounds  five  shillings,  the  stamp  is  one  shilling,  and,  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  stamp  on  three  thousand  pounds  ought  to  be  twenty-eight 
pounds  eleven  shillings,  but  that  ii  only  pays  fifteen  shillings  ;  tliat,  for  any 
higher  sum,  if  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  stamp  is  no  more  than  one  pound 
five  shillings,  instead  of  being  ninety-five  pounds  four  shillings  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  the  former  case,  while  the  poor  man  pays  nearly  one  pound  per  cent., 
the  rich  man  pays  sixpence  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  case,  while  the  poor  maa 
pays  nearly  one  pound  per  cent.,  the  rich  man  pays  only  threepence  per  cent.; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  the  first  case  the  poor  man  pays  forty  times  as  much  as 
the  rich  man,  and  in  the  latter  case  nearly  eighty  times  as  much  as  the  rick 
man  ;  and  here,  as  in  all  the  former  cases,  the  tux  becomes  heavier  and  heavier 
as  the  tax-pa%-er  becomes  poorer  and  poorer  ;  and  that  in  bills  of  a  longer  date 
than  two  months,  the  partiality  is  still  greater,  and  weighs  still  more  heavily  oil 
the  needy  man  : 

That,  in  the  case  of  insurance  of  lives,  where  the  sum  insured  amounts 
less  than  five  hundred  pounds. the  stamp  is  one  pound;  that  if  it  amount  to 
five  hundred  pounds  the  stamp  is  two  pounds  ;  that  if  it  amount  to  five  thou- 
sand pounds  or  upwards  the  stamp  is  five  pounds  ;  so  that  the  man  who  insures 
ten  thousand  pounds  pays  only  one  shilling  per  cent.,  while  he  who  insures  for 
less  than  five  hundred  pounds,  and  suppose  that  to  be  three  hundred  pounds, 
pays  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  ;  and  thus  the  man  of  scanty  means  paj-s 
nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  the  man  of  wealth  : 

That,  in  the  case  of  receipts,  if  the  sum  be  two  pounds  the  stamp  is  two 
pence,  if  the  sum  be  a  thousand  pounds  the  sum  is  ten  shillings,  when,  in  due 
proportion,  it  ought  to  be  eight  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  ;  that  thus 
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tTie'poor  man  pays  more  than  sixteen  times  as  much  tax  as  the  rich  man  ;  and,'if 
the' sum  go  on  increasing  to  a  Inindred  thousand  pounds,  or  a  million,  stiirthe 
stamp  is  only  ten  shillings  ;  and  that,'  for  any  sum  expressed  to  be  in  full  of  all 
demands,  whether  it  be  for  two  pounds  or  for  a  million  of  money,  the  stamp  is 
always  ten  shillings  ;  so  that  in  this  case  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  poor  man 
jays  a  thousand  times  as  much  tax  as  the  rich  : 

That,  in  the  case  of  appraisements,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  fifty  pound* 
in  the  value  of  the  thing  appraised,  the  stamp  is  two  and  sixpence  ;  that  if  the 
thing  appraised  amount  in  value  to  five  hundred  pounds,  the  stamp  is  fifteea 
shillings  i  but  if  the  thing  appraised  exceed  five  hundred  pounds  in  value, 
though  it  amount  to  a  million  of  money,  or  more,  the  stamp  is  but  one  pound  j 
so  that  here  the  tax  falls  almost  wholly  on  persons  in  the  middle  rank  of  life, 
and  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  are  all  nearly  exempted  ;  that 
an  estate  in  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ought  to  pay  an  appraisement 
stamp  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  instead  of  the  one  pound  which  it  now^ 
pays  ;  so  that  here  the  people  in  the  middle  rank  of  life  pay,  in  many  cases, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much  as  the  rich  : 

That  with  regard  to  apprenticeships,  the  parents  of  a  poor  boy,  who  give  no 
premium  at  all  with  him,  have  two  pounds  to  pay  for  the  indentures  and  the 
counterpart ;  that  in  this  case,  however,  where  there  are  no  persons  but  trades- 
men concerned,  the  stamp  duty  goes  on  gradually  and  fairly  from  thirty  pounds 
to  a  thousand  pounds,  a  premium  under  thirty  pounds  paying  one  pound  stamp, 
and  a  thousand  pounds  paying  sixty  pounds  ;  because,  in  this  case,  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  landed  gentry  are  not  concerned  ;  and  here  we  observe  that,  while 
the  poor  boy's  parents  are  thus  taxed,  the  duties  or  settlements  made  by  the 
rich  pay  only  a  twenty-five  shilling  stamp  on  a  thousand  pounds  : 

That  there  is  a  total  exemption  from  this  stamp-tax  for  all  bonds,  contracts, 
mortgages,  conveyances,  deeds,  and  instruments,  for  making  provision  for 
Luilding,  repairing,  or  purchasing  houses,  or  other  buildings,  for  the  beneficed 
clergy  in  their  benefices  : 

That  by  several  acts  of  parliament  ending  with  55  Geo.  3,  c.  142,  which  acts 
impose  duties  on  things  sold  by  auction,  a  duty  of  seven  pence  in  the  pound  is 
imposed  in  Great  Britain  on  the  amount  of  the  sale  of  any  interest  in  possession 
or  reversion,  in  'any  freehold,  customary,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  lands,  tene- 
ments, houses,  or  hereditaments,  and  any  share  or  shares  in  the  capital  or 
joint  stock  of  any  corporation  or  chartered  company,  and  of  any  annuities  or 
sums  of  money  charged  thereon,  "and  of  any  ships  and  vessels,  and  of  any 
reversionary  interest  in  the  public  funds,  or  'of  any  plate  or  jewels  ;  but  that, 
on  all  sales  of  furniture,  fixtures,  pictures,  books,  horses,  and  carriages,  and 
all  other  goods  and  chattels  whatever,  there  is  a  duty  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  ;  while  on  wool,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner  or  his  tenant,  or 
the  first  purchasers,  the  duty  is  only  two-pence  in  the  pound  ;  and  that  from  this 
duty  all  sales  of  goods  distrained  for  rent  or  tithes,  and  all  sales  of  leases  of  lands 
or  tenements,  and  all  sales]  of  woods,  coppices,  cattle,  live  or  dead  stock,  and 
all  unmanufactured  produce  of  land,  and  of  all  produce  of  mines,  when  the 
sales  are  made  on  the  lands,  or  at  the  mines,  are  wholly  exempted,  as  well  as 
all  the  produce  of  quarries,  or  of  implements  used  in  quarries,  mines,  or 
farms  :  and  that  thus,  while  every  product  of  the  hand  of  man  has  to  bear  this 
tax  in  almost  a  double  degree,  compared  with  the  lands  and  tenements  them- 
selves. The  produce  of  the  land  bears  no  part  of  this  tax,  which  is  thus  shifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  great  and  the  rich,  and  made  to  fall  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  society : 

That  on  the  first  day  of  March  next,  that  this  House  will  take  into  its  consi- 
deration the  nature,  tendency,  and  effects,  of  the  several  acts  of  parliament 
■which  impose  taxes  on  stamps,  and  on  things  sold  by  auction. 

The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  night,  from  seven  o'clock  until  past 
twelve,  was  passed  in  ill-timed  and  really  unprofitable  discussion.  On 
tlie  principle  that,  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  any  Member  may 
speak  on  any  subject,  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  such  supply, 
Mr.  O'Conncll  affain  brousht  the  state  of  Ireland  before  the  House, 
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in  a  speech  of  nearly  two  hours  length,  and  was  of  course  followed  by- 
others  in  elucidation  and  reply,  till  the  hour  of  midnight  arriving,  alone 
put  a  stop  to  the  debate.  Now  the  state  of  Ireland  had  been  dis- 
cussed for  an  entire  week,  in  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Address;  it 
had  been  discussed  on  Lord  Althorpe's  measure  of  Church  Reform ; 
and  we  might  almost  say  that  nothing  else  had  been  discussed,  as  yet, 
since  the  fcjession  opened.  Surely  this  ought  to  satisfy  the  best 
friends  of  Ireland,  without  bringing  it  on  for  incidental  discussion. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  objection  to  the  matter  itself  (for  every  question 
should  have  its  full  share  of  attention),  as  to  the  manner  and  the  time, 
that  we  would  urge ;  the  manner  being  personal,  pertinacious,  desiU- 
tory,  and  sometimes  even  insulting,  in  no  small  degree ;  and  the  time 
bein^'when  the  question  is  not  before  the  House,  and  when  no  substan- 
tive motion  is  even  intended  to  be  made  upon  it  after  all  the  speeches 
have  been  delivered  !  The  coercive  measure  for  Ireland  is  now  before 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  nothing  that  all  the  Irish  Members  could 
say  in  the  the  Commons  will  prevent  its  going  through  that  House, 
for  it  had  passed  the  second  reading,  and  the  House  of  Lords  had 
adjouraed,  before  Mr.  O'Connell  began.  This  measure,  then,  must 
come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  there  discussed  in  all  its 
stages  of  progress  through  the  House.  Why  not,  therefore,  wait 
until  that  shall  take  place  ?  If  it  does  not  take  place,  it  is  a  mere 
■waste  of  time  to  argue  against  it ;  if  it  does  take  place,  then  the  most 
appropriate  and  most  effective  time  for  opposing  it,  is  when  it  is 
so  brought  down. 

We  have  the  greatest  desire  to  sec  justice  done  to  Ireland  :  and 
we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  motives  of  the  Irish  Members  : 
but  as  the  sincere  friend  of  their  countiy  and  their  cause,  we  must 
say,  that  the  manner  in  which  they  have  so  exclusively  engi'ossed  the 
House  with  their  speeches,  and  the  tone  of  defiance  in  which  they 
have  pronounced  them,  has  done  the  greatest  injury  to  both.  The 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  form  the  most  sympa- 
thizing audience  for  tales  of  WTongs.  But  we  must  take  them  as  we 
find  them,  and  address  ourselves  to  them  in  the  manner  best  calcu- 
lated to  win  their  attention,  and  enlist  their  hearts.  Men  will  not  be 
forced  to  listen,  any  more  than  to  agree ;  and  for  so  many  of  the 
Irish  Members  to  persist  in  talking  on,  by  the  hour,  amidst  so  much 
confusion  as  to  render  it  ditScult  for  any,  except  those  immediately 
around  their  pei"sons,  to  hear  them,  wiU  never  win  for  them  a  single 
adherent,  though  it  will  disgust,  as  it  has  already  done,  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  their  friends.  All  this  indifference  may  be 
veiy  unjustifiable ;  but  the  question  is, — is  it  true  ?  and  if  so,  can 
anything  be  more  injudicious  than  to  worry  the  Ministers,  weary 
the  House,  delay  the  progress  of  public  business,  usurp  the  entire 
time  of  four  hundred  men — who  come  down  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  countr)',  and  who,  after  sitting  from  four  o'clock  till 
twelve,  find  that  they  have  not  advanced  a  single  step,  but  that  the 
entire  time  thus  passed  in  the  tedious,  desultory,  personal,  and  un- 
profitable warfare  of  words,  to  which  they  have  been  unwilling  lis- 
teners, is  lost  in  every  sense  of  the  term — having  produced  no  public 
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good,  afforded  no  private  gi-atification,  added  fuel  only  to  a  fire  that 
was  raging  too  fiercely  before,  and  unfitted  both  their  bodies  and' 
their  minds  for  that  fresh  and  vigorous  application  of  the  powers  of 
both,  which  is  essential  to  the  perfect  labour  of  either. 

If  this  be  not  put  a  stop  to,  and  that  soon,  we  apprehend  the  crea- 
ation  of  very  strong  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  best' 
and  most  steady  friends  of  improvement,'  especially  among  the  new 
Members  from  the  country,  whose  habits  of  business  have  taught 
them  the  value  of  time,  and  whose  desire  to  serve  their  country  will 
not  allow  them  to  see  it  wasted  without  preventing  such  an  evil. 

The  resolutions  of  Supply,  which  were  ultimately  passed,  and 
closed  the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  will  be  found  in  their  proper 
place. 

House  of  Commons,  February  19. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  on  Tuesday  were  brief,  but  not  un- 
important.    The  principal  measure  of  the  evening  was  the  introduc- 
tion, by  Mr.  Stanley,  of  his  measure  for  amending  the  Giand  Jury 
System  of  Ireland  ;  the  evils  of  which  were  thus  described  by  him  : — 
For  the  information  of  English  members,   he  would  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  committee  upon  the  subject  of  grand  juries  in  Ireland  a  description  of  the' 
system.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  a  passage,  which  stated  that  the 
Irish  grand  juries  were  intrusted  with  the  civil  administration  of  connties,  hav- 
ing to  defray  the  expense  of  the  police  force,  the  maintenance  of  prisons,  &c., — 
that  they  had  the  power  of  directing  public  works,  such  as  the  making  of  roads,' 
and  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges   to  be  undertaken,  and  of  appointing 
persons  to  execute  them, — that  they  levied  the  taxation  which  was  necessary  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  for  these  objects  from  the  occupants  of  the  land^ 
the  collectors  of  which  were  armed  with  the  sovereign  power  of  distress.    This 
short  statement  would  show  English  members  the  broad  points  of  difference 
between  the  Irish  grand  juries  and  the  grand  juries  of  England.     In  looking  for 
a  remedy  it  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Irish  grand  juries  possessed 
a  civil  as  well  as   a  criminal  jurisdiction.       They  were  summoned,   like  the 
grand  juries  of  England,  by  the  high  sheriff,  but,  unlike  those  juries,  they  pos- 
sessed complete  controul  over  the  whole   internal   local  taxation  of  Ireland, 
amounting  at  the  present  moment  to- about  940,000/.     He  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  they  possessed  complete  controul  over  the  whole  of  that  sum,  for  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  was  specially  appropriated   by  acts  of  parliament ;  and 
with  respect  to   that  they  exercised  only   ministerial    authority.      The  chief 
grievance,  however,  was  the  power  which  the  grand  juries  possessed  of  making* 
compulsory  assessments  for  the  purpose  of  local  expenditure.     This  was  a  part 
of  the  system  which  not  only  afforded  facilities  but  actually  held  out  temptation 
for   corrupt   practices.      It  was   true,  as    he  had  before   observed,    that  the 
jurors  were  selected  by  the  ihigh  sheriff,  but  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
they  were  in  no  degree  controlled  by  the  check  of  public  opinion.     Their  pro- 
ceedings were  carried  on  in  a  private  room,   removed  from  the  eye  of  the 
public,   and   the  reasons  for  or  against  a  particular   presentment  were  not 
l<nown   or  canvassed.      Tliere  was   thus   no  check   upon     expenditure,    and 
in  addition  to  this,  each  grand  jury  had  the  power  of  dividing  itself  into  indivi- 
dual committees,  by  means   of  which  it  frequently  happened  that  individuals 
possessed  opportunities  of  promoting  their  own   interests  to  the   injury  of  the 
public.     Another  inconvenience  attending  the  system" was,  that   grand  juries 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  discharge  their  duties  in  criminal  cases  effectively. 
Those  juries  had  never,  he  believed,  been  charged  with  acting  corruptly  in  cri- 
minal cases.     The  principal   objections  to  the  grand  juries   in  Ireland  might  be 
stated  as  follows  : — 1st,  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  practical  details 
of  the  works  to  be  undertaken  ;    2d,  that  they  were  without  responsibility,  and 
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uncontrolled  by  the  check  of  public  opinion  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  system  afforded  opportunities  for  corrupt  practices. 

He  proposed,  then,  to  remedy  all  those  evils  by  a  bill  adapted  to 
their  correction  ;  and,  after  some  details  of  the  provisions  which  such 
bill  would  contain,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  it  in,  which  was  una- 
nimouslv  granted. 

The  approbation  of  all  parties  was  bestowed  on  this  announcement. 
Mr.  Lefroy  and  the  Irish  Conservatives  agreeing  in  its  propriety  as 
much  as  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  party.  The  opinions  of  the  latter 
were  thus  expressed  : — 

Mr.  O'Connell  would  freelv  give  the  ri?ht  hou.  gentleman  credit  for  the 
praiseworthy  labour  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  present  bill.  He  also  freely 
accorded  to'his  plan  the  power  of  effecting  very  many  substantial  improvements 
in  the  present  system.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's  statement  was  a  true  picture 
(as  far  as  it  went,  for  it  was  much  understated)  of  the  gross  abuses  of  the  Irish 
^and  jury  system,  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  and  others  had  often  held  up  to 
public  indignation.  He  trusted  it  would  be  received  by  the  English  members  as 
a  "  taste  of  the  quality"  of  Irish  suffering  (hear,  hear) — as  a  part,  and  no  con- 
siderable one  either,  of  the  monstrous  abuses  under  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  so  long  laboured.  (Hear.)  The  chief  difference  with  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  grand  juries.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's 
bill  would  continue  the  present  system  of  making  them  the  choice  of  the  high 
sheriff,  a  wholly  irresponsible  officer  of  the  time  being  ;  while  he  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nel)  would  make  the  choice  rest  on  the  constitutional  principle  of  representa- 
tion being  founded  on  taxation  ;  that  is,  he  would  leave  the  choice  in  the  hands 
of  the  rate  payers.  As  far  as  the  bill  went,  it  would,  however,  in  many  of  its 
piovisions  be  a  most  beneficial  amendment  of  the  existing  grand  jury  system  of 
Ireland — a  system  which  had  been  too  much  abused,  as  a  mere  means  of  land- 
lord-jobbing (hear),  it  being  notorious  that  there  was  not  a  county  in  Ireland  in 
which  fortunes  had  not  been  made  by  grand  jury -jobbing,  and  that,  too,  by  their 
magistrates  and  tine  gentlemen. 

Mr.  O'Connell  deferred  his  motion,  for  the  extinction  of  Tithes, 
till  the  9th  of  May,  and  withdrew  altogether  his  motion  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Vestry-  or  Church  Cess,  as  he  had  been  happily  anti- 
cipated by  the  Ministers,  who  had  included  this  extinction  in  their  plan 
of  Irish  Church  Reform.  This  is  as  it  should  be  :  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  Ministers  will  do  more  to  disarm  opposition,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  friends,  by  acts  of  anticipation  like  this, 
than  by  waiting  to  be  forced  into  any  measures  by  pressure  from 
without. 

Leave  was  given  to  Mr.  Godson  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending 
the  law  respecting  patents  for  inventions  :  and  Mr.  Roebuck  withdrew 
his  resolution  respecting  the  influence  of  peers  at  elections.  Lord 
Althorp  having  satisfied  him  that  such  a  resolution  already  existed  on 
the  Journals  of  the  House  as  far  back  as  1779  ;  and  that  the  offence, 
whenever  proved,  was  already  punishable  at  common  law,  so  that  there 
could  not  be  the  slightest  necessity  for  its  repetition. 

HoLSE  OF  Commons,  February  20. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  chiefly  conversational.  After  the 
presentation  of  Petitions  and  Notices  of  Motions,  which  will  be  foimd 
recorded  in  their  proper  place,  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  proceeded 
with,  to  resume  the  Debate  on  Lord  Althorp's  proposed  alterations  in 
the  hoiu-s  of  attendance  at  the  House.  . * 
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Lord  Althorp  said  a  few  words  only,  in  favour  of  the  resolutions 
he  had  to  propose.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
CCoNNELL,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan, 
and  Mr.  Wynn,  in  opposition  and  amendment.  Mr.  Hume  approved 
of  trying  them  as  an  experiment.  Mr.  Warburton  raised  some  ob- 
jections, but  concurred  generally  in  their  propriety ;  and  Mr.  Iat~ 
Tleton  and  Sir  M.  Ridley  defended  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Freemantle  then  spoke  in  favour  of  his  resolutions 
on  the  same  subject,  which  differed,  in  many  particulars,  from  Lord 
Althorp's,  more  especially  in  beginning  at  three,  and  having  no  inteiTal, 
instead  of  at  twelve,  with  an  interval  from  three  to  five. 

Mr.  Buckingham  next  addressed  the  House  in  favour  of  his  reso- 
lutions, which  he  thought  avoided  the  inconveniences,  and  embraced 
the  advantages,  of  the  two  preceding  ones.  Their  great  difference 
Irom  both  was,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  division  of  labour, 
and  fixing  the  precise  periods  for  the  commencement  and  termination 
of  the  business  of  each  class,  they  fixed  limitations  to  the  time  to  be 
occupied  in  speeches,  of  which  we  had  seen  so  lamentable  a  waste  and 
misappropriation  in  the  last  two  weeks.  His  apology  for  venturing, 
as  a  new  Member,  to  offer  his  opinion  on  a  subject  on  which  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  experience  of  older  Members  would  have  greater 
weight,  was,  that  regarding  this  as  an  arrangement  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  economy  of  public  time,  and  the  due  dispatch  of  pub- 
lic business,  in  the  promotion  of  which  he  felt  the  deepest  interest, 
he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  offer  the  suggestions  which  his  resolutions 
would  contain ;  being  persuaded  that  great  advantages  would  result 
to  the  country,  as  well  as  increased  comfort  to  themselves,  from 
putting  the  machinery  of  business  into  the  most  perfect  ordei',  so 
that  the  business  itself  might  be  transacted  with  the  gi'eatest  efficiency 
and  the  smallest  possible  sacrifice  of  time. 

The  result  of  the  conversation  was,  that  all  parties  agreed  on  the 
necessity  of  something  being  done,  to  amend  the  existing  practice ; 
and,  accordingly,  as  whichever  plan  should  be  ti'ied,  it  would  be  on 
the  understanding  that  it  should  be  purely  experimental,  and  give 
way  to  other  amendments  if  not  found  to  answer  in  practice,  Sir 
Thomas  Freemantle  and  Mr.  Buckingham  each  cheerfully  as- 
sented to  the  experiment  being  first  made  upon  the  plan  proposed  by 
Lord  Althorp,  reserving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  bringing  tlie 
subject  forwai'd  at  any  future  time,  if  the  plan  should  not  be  found 
to  work  so  well  as  might  be  anticipated.  The  three  plans  are  here 
subjoined,  that  the  reader  may  form  his  own  judgment  on  them. 

Resolutions  proposed  by  Lord  Althorp. 
That  this  House  do  meet  every  day,  except  Saturday,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
for  Private  Business  and  Petitions,  and  do  continue  to  sit  until  three  o'clock, 
unless  the  Business  be  sooner  disposed  of.  That  when  such  Business  has  been 
disposed  of,  if  before  three  o'clock,  or  at  three  o'clock  precisely,  notwithstand- 
ing there  may  be  business  under  discussion,  Mr.  Speaker  do  adjourn  the  House, 
till  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  and  leave  the  Chair  without  putting  any 
Question  for  adjournment  That  Business  thus  interrupted  be  taken  up  again 
on  the  next  sitting  day,  as  an  adjourned  Debate,  in  preference  to  other  Business 
of  the  same  kind. 
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T^t  if  a  House  be  not  fiwTEwl  before  one  o'clock,  for  the  sittin*  between  twelve 
•'clock  and  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker  do  then  take  tb^  Chair,  aB<>  count  the 
Boose  •  and  if  forty  Members  be  not  present,  do  adjourn  the  House  till  a  quarter 
before  five  o'clock ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  the  House  is  to  meet  at  a  quarter 
before  five,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  if  the  House  be  not  formed  before  five 
•'clock,  the  Speaker  do  then  take  the  Chair,  and  count  the  House ;  and  if  forty 
Members  be  not  present,  do  attjoum  the  House  till  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day, 
unless  such  day  be  Saturday,  in  which  case  Mr.  Speaker  do  adjourn  the.  House 
to  Mondav  at  twelve  o'clock.  That  when  a  House  is  formed  at  five  o'clock, 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  House  will  immediately  proceed  to  tlie  Business 
of  the  dav  set  down  in  the  Order  Book.  That  Committees  have  power  to  sit 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  have 
leave  to  sit  during  the  sitting:  of  the  House. 

That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  at  the  eommencemoit  of  each  Session,  to 
which  shall  be  referred  all  Petitions  presented  to  the  House,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  complain  of  undue  Returns,  or  relate  to  Private  Bills ;  and  that  such 
Committee  do  classify  the  same,  ami  prepare  Abstracts  of  the  same  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  best  suited  to  convey  to  the  House  all 
requisite  information  respecting  their  contents,  and  do  report  the  same,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  House ;  and  that  such  Reports  do,  in  all  cases.,  set  forth 
the  number  of  signatures  to  each  Petition.  And  that  such  Committee  have 
power  to  direct  the  printing,  in  ejttenso^  of  such  Petitions,  or  of  such  parts  of 
Petitions  as  shall  appear  to  require  it. 

Resolutions  -proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle. 

That  this  House  do  meet  every  day  (except  Saturday)  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon for  Private  Business ;  Reception  of  Persons  bringing  Returns ;  bringing  up 
Reports  of  Committees ;  Motions  for  Papers  (to  which  there  is  no  opposition)  ; 

Swearing  of  Members ;  and  other  formal  business : .\nd  for  the  Ballot  for 

Election  Committees,  on  such  days  as  are  appointed  for  taking  Election  Peti- 
tions into  consideration,  which  will,  as  usual,  take  precedence  of  other  busi- 
ness : After  which.  That  the  Hou^  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of 

whole  House,  for  the  reception  of  Public  Petitions;  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Ways  and  Means  to  take  the  Chair ;  and  that  the  names  of  Members 
ht  called  over  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  set  down  in  the  List  for  Peti- 

tins : ^That  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  Petition  then 

mder  consideration  be  disposed  of,  hir.  Speaker  do  take  the  Chair,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  set  down  in  the  Order  Book : That  whenever  objec- 
tion shall  be  taken  to  the  granting  of  any  Return,  the  Member  moving  for  it  be 
required  to  give  Notice  for  a  subsequent  day,  and  place  his  Motion  among  the 
Kotices  in  the  Order  Book. 

Resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

That  this  House  do  meet  every  day,  except  Saturday,  at  Two  o'clock,  for  Pri- 
Tate  Business,  Receiving  Retorns,  Reports  of  Committees,  Notices  of  Motions, 
and  other  formal  proceedings. 

That  at  Focr  o'clock  precisely,  such  Business  be  suspended  until  the  follow- 
ing day  at  Two :  and  that  from  FocK.  to  Six  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
presentation  and  reception  of  Petitions  of  a  public  nature,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  names  of  Members  are  entered  on  the  Petition  List. 

That  at  Sn  o'clock  precisely,  such  Business  be  suspended  until  the  following 
day  at  Focr,  to  be  taken  up  at  the  point  at  which  it  left  off:  and  that  at  Six, 
the  House  do  proceed  to  the  Business  of  the  day,  in  the  succession  in  which  it 
is  set  down  in  the  Order  Book. 

That  at  Twelve  o'dock  precisely,  if  the  discussion  should  proceed  so  £ir, 
the  House  do  adjourn  :  but  that  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  abrupt  break 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  it  be  a  standing  rule,  that  no  New  Subject 
of  debate  be  originated  or  introduced  after  Eleven  o'clock,  though  the  debate 

'    then  eaiTjing  on  may  be  proceeded  with  until  Titelte. 
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That,  for  the  relief  of  the  Speaker,  his  presence  be  dispensed  with  in  the  sit- 
ting from  Four  to  Six ;  during  which  period,  the  Chair  be  filled  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  but  that  the  Speaker  do  preside 
over  the  Private  Business,  from  Two  till  Fouu,  and  again  over  the  Public 
Business,  from  Six  till  Twelve  o'clock. 

That  to  save  the  time  of  the  House,  and  afford  an  equal  opportunity  to  all 
Members  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  general  questions,  the  following 
rules  be  observed : — First.  That  on  the  day  preceding  the  discussion  of  any 
question  appearing  on  the  Order  Book  of  the  House,  Members  intending  to 
speak  on  such  questions,  do  enter  their  names,  as  is  at  present  done  in, 
the  Petition  List,  and  that  such  Members  be  called  on  in  succession,  in  the 
order  in  which  their,  names  appear,  giving  them  precedence  over  persons 
whose  names  are  not  so  entered ;  thus  introducing  regularity  in  place  of  the 
present  practice  of  ten  or  twenty  persons  rising  at  the  same  time. — Second. 
That  no  Member  be  allowed  to  speak  longer  than  twenty  minutes  on  any 
one  subject  in  the  same  evening,  nor  more  than  once  ;  excepting  only  the  intro- 
ducerof  a  Bill  or  Motion — who  shall  have  permission  to  speak  twice — once  oa 
the  introduction  of  the  subject — and  again  at  the  close  of  the  debate  in  reply: 
and  be  allowed  thirtv  minutes  on  each  occasion. — Third.  That  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  P<;titions,  no  Member  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  on  each 
Petition,  and  then  for  ten  minutes  only — except  in  case  of  opposition  being 

•.  made  to  its  reception,  or  contradiction  to  its  statements;  in  which  case  he  be 
allowed  to  speak  a  second  time,  and  be  limited  to  ten  minutes  for  hisreply. 
Fourth.  That  in  rising  to  order,  or  speaking  in  explanation,  five  minutes  be 
the  utmost  time  allowed  to  each  Member  so  addressing  himself  to  the  House, 

That  at  the  expiration  of  the  several  periods  limited  as  above,  the  Member  ia 
succession  shall  have  the  7-i(jht  to  claim  a  hearing  from  the  Chair :  but  in  the 
event  of  the  Member  speaking,  not  being  interrupted  by  such  claim,  he  may, 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  and  the  courtesy  of  those  who  are  to  follow 
him,  but  not  oi  right,  be  permitted  to  proceed. 

Some  surprize  was  expressed  at  the  idea  of  requiring  Members  who 
intend  speaking  on  any  pubHc  question,  to  enter  their  names  on'  a 
List,  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  over  by  the  Speaker  in  succession. 
But  this  is  now  actually  done  for  the  presentation  of  Petitidiis,  without 
which  entry,  the  presenter  of  any  petition  must  now  wait  until  all  the 
others  have  been  called  over  before  him.  Why,  then,  if  this  course 
be  found  a  good  one,  should  it  not  be  equally  followed  with  regard  to 
speeches  on  Motions,  or  on  Bills  ?  Are  not  these  last  of  as  great 
importance  as  Petitions  ?  and  is  not'  decent  order  and  regularity  as 
essential  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other  ?  In  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  this  practice  has  long  prevailed,  and  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  work  admirably  well :  while  in  the  English  House  it  is 
fconfined  to  a  minor  branch  of  the  public  business,  and  thought  ina'd- 
jnissible  for  application  to  more  important  matters  !  Surely  this  is  a 
one-eyed  or  one-sided  description  of  Legislation.  As  to  the  present 
practice  of  twenty  members  rising  at  the  sahie  time,  nineteen  of 
whom  must  give  way,  and  the  twentieth  owe  his  selection  to  the 
in'ere  accident  of  his  first  catching  the  Speaker's  eye, — which  will  de- 
pend upon  his  nearness  to  the  Speaker's  person — or  the  loudness  of 
his  voice — or  the  violence  of  his  manner — or  upon  any  thing,  rather 
than  any  just  or  rational  claim  to  priority; — we  must  say  that  nothing 
more  barbarous  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  African  "  palaver :"  and  that 
there  is  no  Mechanics'  Institution  in  the  country  that  would  not  con- 
ceive itself  disgraced,  by  such  scenes  of  confusion,  as  those  to  whicht  his 
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want  of  all  rule  or  order,  nighdy  gives  rise,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. ■ 

The  idea  of  limiting  the  time  to  be  occupied  by  the  speakers,  seemed 
also  to  be  thought  inadmissible.  But,  if  the  time  of  meeting  and  of 
adjourning  be  limited,  why  not  the  time  to  be  occupied  by  speeches 
also  ?  Or,  if  the  length  of  speeches  is  to  be  unlimited,  why  not  the 
meetings  and  adjournments  of  the  House  ?  Surely,  one  is  as  capable 
of  limitation  as  the  other:  and  there  is  no  more  injustice  in  prescrib- 
ing limits  to  a  speech,  than  in  fixing  limits  to  the  time  of  meeting 
and  departing.  But  how  stands  the  case  ?  There  are  six  hundred 
and  fifty -eight  Members  of  the  House,  four  hundred  of  whom,  on 
any  interesting  question,  may  be  expected  to  attend.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  ever\-  one  of  these  has  an  equal  right  to  be  heard:  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  if  an  intruding  and  vociferous  few  be  allowed  to 
speak  on,  without  limit,  as  to  time  or  subject,  either  the  debate  must 
last  for  months,  or  many  must  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  be  heard 
at  all.  Then,  what  is  the  remedy  now  applied  to  check  this  evil  ? 
It  is  this  :—  coughing — scraping  the  feet — noisy  conversation  on  all 
«ides  —  exclamations  of  "Oh!  oh!"  —  loud  laughter  —  members 
leaving  the  House — cries  of  "  Spoke,  spoke" — "  Question,  question" 
— "  Divide,  divide,"  &c. — all  which,  generally  increasing  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  person  speaking,  he  goes  on  the  longer,  because  of  these 
clamorous  attempts  to  put  him  down :  and  an  inconceivable  waste  of 
time,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  anger  and  hostile  feeling  is  thus 
occasioned.  All  this  would  be  put  an  end  to,  by  every  Member  hav- 
ing a  right  to  be  heai'd  in  his  turn,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
his  name  set  down  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose — as  is  tlie  case 
with  Petitions  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  now — as  has  been  the 
case  in  all  questions  in  the  French  Chambers  for  years  past — as  is  the 
case  in  almost  all  public  meetings  in  England,  where  the  arrangement  of 
the  onler  in  which  the  movers  and  seconders  of  resolutions  shall  suc- 
ceed each  other  is  fixed  before  the  meeting  begins.  Each  Member 
would  thus  have  a  right  to  be  heard  for  a  fixed  time,  and  at  its  expiration 
he  would  be  permitted  to  proceed  or  not,  as  the  feeling  of  the  House 
might  indicate;  or  be  called  upon  by  the  Speaker,  if  appealed  to,  to  resume 
his  seat ;  instead  of  being  coughed  at,  and  clamoured  at,  without  being 
put  down  at  all ;  but  provoked  probably  to  weary  the  House  for  Jin 
hour  longer,  in  retuni  for  the  insult  offered  him. 

We  have  made  these  hasty  remarks  in  justification  of  our  o^Ti  views. 
In  our  next  we  may  probably  resume  the  subject :  and  shew  wh}- 
practically,  as  the  House  is  now  constituted,  a  portion  of  the  day  must 
be  allowed  to  public  officers  and  professional  members;  au^  that, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  the  night  must  be  occupied,  as  well  as  a  portion 
tjf  the  day,  in  the  business  of  Ijegislation  ;  though  we  entirely  agree 
with  those  who  think  that  the  sooner  it  can  be  brought  back  to 
rational  hours — say  from  10  in  the  moniing  to  6  in  the  evening — the 
better ;  and  that  every  approximation  to  this  will  be  an  advantage 
gained.  But  the  present  system  is  so  clumsy  and  barbarous,  as  to  be 
quite  unworthy  of  rational  beings— much  more  so  of  the  Legislators 
of  a  civilized  nation. 
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From   February  14  to  Febrcary  21. 

Resolutions  passed. 

Joseph  Pease,  esquire. Kesolved,  "That  it  appears  to  this  House  that  Joseph 

Pease,  esquire,  is  entitled  to  take  his  Seat  upon  making  his  solemn  Affirmation 
and  Declaration  to  the  etlect  of  the  Oaths  directed  to  be  taken  at  the  Table  oC 
this  House.'' 

Public  Expenditure. Resolved, — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that 

the  utmost  attention  to  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  Public  Expenditure 
which  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  Public  Service,  is  at  all  times  a 
great  and  important  duty  :" 

1.— "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £3,000,000,  be  granted  to  His  Majesty,  to 
discharge  the  like  amount  of  Supplies  granted  for  the  service  of  the  year  1832, 
or  of  any  preceding  year." 

2.— "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £25,896,600,  be  granted  to  His  Majesty,  to 
pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills  ;  and  that  the  same  be  issued  and  ap- 
plied towards  paying  off  and  discharging  any  Excheijucr  Bills  charged  on  the 
Aids  or  Supplies  of  the  years  1832  or  1833,  now  remaining  unpaid  and  unpro- 
vided for.'' 

3. — "  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £274,050,  be  granted  to  His  Majesty,  to  pay 
off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills,  issued  pursuant  to  several  Acts  for  carrying 
on  Public  Works  and  Fisheries,  and  for  building  additional  Churches,  out- 
standing and  unprovided  for.'' 

4. — "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,582,000,  be  granted  to  His  Ma-jesty,  to 
pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills  issued  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the 
Ilth  year  of  his  late  Majesty  for  the  payment  of  proprietors  of  Four  per  Cen- 
tum Annuities  in  England  and  Ireland  who  signified  their  dissent  to  the  trans- 
ferring such  Annuities  into  Three  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  per  Centum  Annuities, 
outstanding  and  unprovided  for  on  the  5th  day  of  January  1833." 

Progress  oj"  Public  Bills. 

Fines  and  Recoveries. Bill  to  abolish  Fines  and  Recoveries,  and  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  more  simple  modes  of  assurance  in  lieu  of  them,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General  and  Mr.  Pollock. 

Limitation  of  Actions. Bill  for  the  Limitation  of  Actions  and  Suits  relating  to 

Real  Property,  and  for  simplifying  the  Remedies  for  trying  the  Rights  thereto, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General  and  Mr.  Pollock. 

Dower. Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  Dower,  ordered  to  be 

brought  in  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General  and  Mr.  Pollock. 

Curtesy  of  England. Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  the  Estate 

of  a  Tenant  by  the  Curte.«^y  of  England,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  Mr.  Solicitor 
General  and  Mr.  Pollock. 

Inheritance. Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  ordered  to  be 

brought  in  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General  and  Mr.  Pollock. 

Petitions  presented. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the   abolition   thereof; — of  Protestant  Dissenters  of 

Idle; — and,  of  Ministers,  Elders,  Members,   and  Seat-holders,   of  the  North 

United  Secession  Congregation  of  Perth. 
Sabbath. Petitions   for   the   better   observance    thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of 

Ewell ; — of  Householders  and  Inhabitants  of  Hastings; — of  the  Presbytery  of 

Dumbarton  ; — and,  of  Inhabitants  of  Brighton. 
Tithes  (Ireland), Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Edgcworthstown,  for  the  abolition 

thereof. 
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Jnry  Laws  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Edgeworthstawn,  eomplainiAJf 

of  the  present  Jurj'  Laws  in  Ireland  ;  and  praying  for  an  alteration  thereof. 

Soap. Petitions  for  the  reduction  of  the  Duty  thereon ; — of  Dealers  in  Soap  iu 

Kilmarnock  ;-^and,  of  Soap  Manufacturers,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Robert  Taylor. Petition  of  the  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  others,  of  a  Society 

calling  Itself  "The  Free  Enquirers  Societj',"  Mary-lc-bone,  for  the  liberatioa 
from  prison  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor. 

Sabbath. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof  j — of  Inhabitants  of  Ox-* 

ford  ; — and,  of  Westham. 

Education. Petition  of  Members  of  the  LTnitarian  Christian  Congregation, 

Greengate,  Salford,  for  the  adoption  of  a  national  system  of  Education. 

Tithes. Petition  of  O^rners  and  Occupiers  of  Land  in  the  parish  of  Pevensey 

for  an  amendment  of  the  Tithe  system  in  England. 

Malt. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Battle,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  thereon. 

Tithes  (Ireland). — Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  Union  of  Lismolin,  for  the  abo- 
lition thereof. 

Assessed  Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Chnrchwardens,  Over- 
seers, and  Inhabitant  Householders  of  St.  Michael's  Bath ^ — and,  oflnhabiCaat 
Householders  of  St.  James's,  Bath. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  H.  Ballingal,  Dean  of  Guild 

of  the  Guildry  Incorporation  of  Perth; — and,  of  Electors  of  the  Borough  of 
Denbigh. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  South  Shields,  in  favour  thereof. 

Robert  Taylor. Petition  of  Robert  Taylor,  a  Prisoner  in  Horsemonger  Lane 

Gaol,  that  the  House  vUl  be  pleased  to  recommend  his  case  for  the  Royal  cle.| 
mency. 

Henry  Hetherington. Petition  of  Henry  Hetherington,  a  prisoner  in  the  New 

Prison,  Clerckenwell,  for  vending  unstamped  publications,  for  the  interfer«nce 
of  the  House  to  procure  his  liberation. 

Education. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool,for  the  adoption  of  measures  &r 

improving  the  National  Education. 

Corporation  Abuses. Petition  of  George  Walker,  of  Callan,  complaining  of  the 

abuses  practised  by  the  Corporation  of  that  town,  and  praying  for  relief;  re- 
ferred to  the  Select  Commiltee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Corporation  Abuses. Petition  of  Robert  Hugh  Franks,  praying  that  the  Select 

Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations  will  extend  its  inquiries  into  the  present 
state  and  management  of  the  Trading  Corporations  of  the  City  of  London  ; 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Sabbath. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof ;— of  the  Kirk  Session  of 

Dundee; — of  Inhabitants  of  St.  Andrew's  : — of  the  Moderator  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Perth  and  Dunfermline; — of  Inhabitants  of  Elgin; — of  the 
Royal  Burgh  and  Parish  of  BanflF;— and,  of  Inhabitants  of  Askham  Richard. 

Assessed  Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Kid- 
derminster;— of  Wolverhampton  J — and,  of  Liverymen  and  Householdei-s  of 
Loudon. 

Union  with  Ireland. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Navan,  for  the  repeal  thereof 

Vestry  Act  (Ireland). Petition  of  Members  of  the  National  Political  Union  of 

Ireland,  for  the  repeal  thereof;  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Taxed  Carts. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  hundred  of  Berbergh,  for  the 

repeal  of  tax  on  that  description  of  vehicle. 

Notices  of  Motions. 

Mr.  Hodges. Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  fees,  charges,  and  emolu- 
ments, of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  the  Clerks  of  Assize  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon,  together  with  the  Minutes 

of  Evidence  taken  before  them  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House. Monday. 

iSth  March.  '* 
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Mr.  Buckingham.^ ^To  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Coinmittce,  to 

inquire  into  the  justice  and  praticability  of  progressively  abolishing  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties,  and  all  Duties  of  Customs,  and  Excise,  and 
commuting  such  Taxes  or  Duties  so  abolished  into  one  single  Tax  upon  Income 
alone,  distinguishing  between  Income  derivable  from  professional  labours  and 
precarious  sources,  and  Income  derivable  from  fixed  Property,  in  Houses, 
Lands,  or  Funds,  so  as  to  tax  the  former  at  a  less  rate  than  the  latter :  and  so 
graduate  the  scale  of  per  centage  on  Incomes  of  each  class,  as  to  remove  the 

"  burthen  from  the  poor — to  cause  it  to  fall  lightly  on  the  middle  classes, — and 
to  demand  the  largest  share  from  those  whose  superior  wealth  will  enable  them 
to  contribute  most  largely  to  the  public  Revenue,  with  the  least  sacrifice  of 
their  private  comforts  and  enjoyments. Thursday  the  18th  of  April. 

Mr.  Buckingham. To  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to 

consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  New  House  of  Commons,  in  a  more  central 
and  more  easily  accessible  part  of  the  Metropolis,  with  such  conveniences,  for 
the  "regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  all  its  Members,  and  for  their  comfort- 
able accommodation  while  so  attending,  as  is  befitting  the  dignity  and  due  dis- 
patch of  Legislation,  and  which  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  furnish. 
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Brodie,  W.B. 
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Bulwer,  H.  L. 
BuIIer,  C. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Butler,  Colonel 
Barry,  G.  Si 
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Ewart,  W. 
Etwall,R. 
Fryer,  R. 
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Fielden,  J. 
Fellowes,  Hon.  N. 
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Fancourt^  Major 
Fenton.  J. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 
French,  F. 
(iisborne,  T. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
(jodson,  R. 
(iuest,  J.J. 
Grote,  G. 
Gnlly,J. 
Gillon.W.D. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
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Hill,  M.  D. 
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Harvey,  D.W. 
Ingilby,  SirW.A. 
Jervis,  John 
King,  E.  B. 
Key,  Sir  John 
Kinlocb,  George 


Lester,  B.  L. 
Lennox,  Lord  W. 
Langdale,  Hon.  C.B. 
Lalor,  Patrick 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Molesworth,  Sir  M'. 
Marsland,  Thomas 
Mosley,  Sir  O. 
M'Laghlin 
Martin,  J. 
Na.gl«,SirR. 
Oliphant,  L. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
Oswald,  James 
O'Brien,  C. 
0'Dwyer,A.  C. 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  John 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connell,  Maurice 
O'Connell,  Charles 
O'Connor,  Fergus 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Plumptre,J.P. 
Potter,  Richard 
Phil  potts,  John 
Palmer,  General 
I'ryme  ,George 
Phillips,  CM. 
Philips,  Mark 
Pringle,  R. 
Ricai-do,  David 
Romilly,  John 
Romiily,  Edward 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 


Rippon,  Cuthbert 
Roche,  David 
Roche,  William 
Rorke,J.H. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthvpn,E. 
Roe,  James 
Simeon  R.  N. 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Sprv,  Samuel  T. 
Striitt,  Edward 
.Shiel,  R.L. 
Sullivan,  Richard 
Townley,  K.  G. 
Tennyson,Rt.Hon.C. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Tooke,  William 
Trelawney,  W.  S. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Turner,  William 
Vincent,  Sir  Francis 
Vernon,  Hon.  G.  S. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Warbnrton,  Henry 
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Wilks,  John 
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Williams,  Colonel 
Wallace,  Robert 
Wemyss,  Capt.  J. 
Wallace,  I'horaas 
Willoughby,  Henry 

TRLLEK». 

Hume,  Joseph 
Robinson,  G.  R. 


In  consequence  of  the  great  length  to  which  the  Parliamentary  Proceed- 
ings have  extended  in  our  present  Number,  several  Political  Articles, 
already  in  type,  have  been  necessarily  postponed  till  our  next.  Some 
replies  to  Correspondents  are  also,  for  the  same  reason,  unavoidably- 
deferred. 
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APPROACHING  DISCUSSIONS  ON  THE  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY'S  CHARTER. 

As  Mr.  Cliarles  Grant,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  has 
infoi-med  the  House,  in  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  Mr.  Baring,  that 
the  question  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  will  be  brought  on 
for  discussion  before  Easter,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
in  Iayin<T  before  the  country'  the  most  ample  and  most  authentic  mate- 
rials,' for  the  formation  of  their  judgments  on  this  important  subject 
The  discussion  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  two  branches : — one,  as 
to  the  Government  of  India ;  the  other,  as  to  the  Trade  with  China. 
They  are  both  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  classes  of  persons,  whether 
engaged  in  political  .pursuits  or  otherwise, — whether  merchants  or 
manufacturers,  or  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  connected  with 
trade. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  a  clear  and  intelligible  view  of  both 
these  questions,  we  propose  to  give,  fii-st,  a  History  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  its  mercantile  and  sovereign  capacity,  beginning  at  the 
very  commencement  of  its  formation,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the 
period  of  its  most  recent  incorporation  under  its  present  form, — in- 
cluding an  account  of  its  principal  transactions  in  India  ;  and  next, 
a  History  of  its  Trading  Intercourse  with  China,  and  the  Evidence 
produced  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  last  and  preceding  Session  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  put  our  readei-s 
in  possession  of  all  that  is  important  to  the  complete  elucidation  of 
both.  In  doing  this,  we  shall,  of  necessity,  repeat  much  that  has 
been  said  before,  both  in  the  writings  that  have  proceeded  from  our 
pen,  and  the  addresses  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country-  in  which 
our  tongue  has  been  as  busily  engaged  in  enforcing  truths  which  re- 
quired only  to  be  made  known  to  receive  universal  assent,  but  which 
had  remained  unknown  merely  because  no  one  had  before  taken  the 
pains  to  place  them  in  a  condensed,  attractive,  and  intelligible  shape. 
In  our  present  Number  we  shall  commence  the  historical  portion  re- 
lating to  India,  and  pursue  it  to  the  end  ;  when  the  commercial  por- 
tion, relating  to  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Eastern  Isles,  will 
follow. 

The  first  idea  that  the  very  name  of  India  presents  to  the  mind — 
the  eariiest,  the  m^ipt  constant,  the  most  universal  association  which 
arises  to  the  imagination  at  its  mere  sound,  is  that  of  a  country 
abounding  in  wealth.  "  The  riches  of  the  East,"  "  the  ti-easures  of 
the  Indies,"  are  phrases  familiar  to  every  tongue  and  ever}'  ear ;  and 
all  that  we  read  or  know  of  the  state  of  India,  from  ancient  authori- 
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ties,  strengthens  and  confirms  that  impression  in  every  page.  It  had 
heen  a  country  attracting  plunderers  and  invaders  from  every  quarter, 
from  the  earliest  date ;  and  yet,  large  as  were  the  drains  made  on  its 
wealth  by  the  conquerors  who,  in  successive  ages,  ravaged  its  cities 
and  its  plains,  it  had  enough  remaining  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the 
gi-eat  wealth  of  Solomon,  in  the  commerce  which  he  maintained  with 
it  by  Ezion  Geber  and  Tadmor,  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  to  enrich  Egypt,  embellish  Alexandria,  and  make  even  Athens 
and  Rome  luxurious  by  her  supplies.  The  Venetians  and  the  Ge- 
noese continued  up  to  a  still  later  period  to  augment  in  wealth  and 
power,  from  the  intercourse  they  maintained  with  India  by  Suez, 
Aden,  and  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  even  when  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  the  key  of  this  vast  store- 
house into  the  hands  of  the  chief  maritime  power,  the  Portuguese, 
there  still  remained  a  sufficiency  of  wealth  to  make  India  a  source  of 
such  increased  fortune  to  the  early  traders  on  its  coasts,  that  their 
splendid  success  attracted  the  attention,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
envy  and  cupidity  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  consequence  of  tbe  claim  made  to  exclusive  possession  of  this 
maritime  passage  by  the  Portuguese,  (grounded  on  their  prior  dis- 
covery of  that  route,)  and  of  which  they  retained  the  command  for 
nearly  a  century,  the  first  voyage  effected  by  any  English  ship  to  the 
Indian  Seas,  was  that  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  cii'cumnavigated 
the  globe  in  1577  to  1580,  going  round  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  returning  through  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Seas.  The 
reception  of  Drake  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  honours  with  which  this 
patriotic  Queen  crowned  his  success,  were  sufficient  to  fire  the  bosoms 
of  a  hundred  other  adventurers;  and,  accordingly,  the  members  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  kingdom  were  num- 
bered among  the  fitters-out  and  leaders  of  squadrons  for  maritime  and 
commercial  entcrprize  to  the  East.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
tliese  was  Cavendish,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  large  landed  estates ; 
who,  following  the  track  of  Drake,  passed  into  the  Pacific  by  the 
western  route,  visited  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Ladrones,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  almost  every  portion  of  the  southern  and  eastern  seas ; 
his  own  impressions  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
short  extract  of  the  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Chamberlain  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  his  return  : — 

'  "  I  navigated  to  the  islands  of  Philippines,  hard  upon  the  coast  of  China,  of 
which  country  1  have  brought  such  intelligence  as  hath  not  been  heard  of  in  these 
parts ;  a  country,  the  stateliness  and  riches  of  which  I  fear  to  make  report  of, 
lest  I  should  not  be  credited.  I  sailed  along  the  islands  of  Moluccas,  where, 
among  some  of  the  heathen  people,  I  was  well  entreated,  and  where  our  coun- 
trymen may  have  trade  as  freely  as  the  Portugals,  if  they  themselves  will."' — 
Mill's  Hlst.of  IndicL,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

About  this  period  (1588)  the  Levant  Company  was  fii-st  formed* 
its  object  being  to  trade  jointly  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  by 
the  land  route  of  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Bussorah,  and 
even  Ispahan  and  Ormuz.  Some  of  its  members  performed  a  trading 
journey,  reaching  as  far  as  tlie  coast  of  Malabar ;  and  proceeding 
thence  to  Agra  and  Lahore,  and  ultimately  to  Bengal,  Pegu,  and 
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Malacca,  they  returned  again,  by  the  land  route,  to  Aleppo.  The 
Portuguese  had,  during  all  this  period,  been  enriching  themselves  by 
an  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  maritime  commerce  with  India, 
as  had  the  Spaniards  with  the  equally  exclusive  possession  of  ^Manilla 
and  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  The  Dutch  followed  next,  and  in 
1-595,  sent  four  ships  to  India  by  the  passage  of  the  Cape;  but  it 
was  not  until  1600  that  the  English,  after  repeated  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, accomplished  this  first  step  in  the  history  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  East. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  first  Charter  granted  to  the  Company, 
who  were  by  it  constituted  a  coi-j)orate  body,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  to  the 
East  Indies  ;"  by  which  Company  a  Petition*  was  "exhibited"  forty-one 
years  afterwards  to  the  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  the  Charter 
was  originallv  gianted.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  note  the  charac- 
teristic features  and  conditions  of  this  original  grant,  as  from  it  au 
accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  ia 
conceding  such  privileges  to  those  to  whose  hands  they  were,  for 
a  certain  period,  consigned ;  and  that  we  may  state  this  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's historian,  Mr.  Mill  if — 

'  According  to  the  principle  of  the  times,  the  charter  was  exclusive;  prohibit- 
ing the  rest  of  the  community  from  trading  within  the  limits  assi^ed  to  the 
Company,  but  granting  to  them  the  power,  whenever  they  pleased,  of  bestowing 
licenses  for  that  purpose.  It  was  granted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years ;  but  under 
condition,  that,  IF  NOT  FOUND  TO  BE  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  THE 
COUNTRY,  IT  MIGHT  BE  ANNULLED  AT  ANY  TIME  under  a  notice  of 
two  years :  if  advantageous  it  might,  if  desired  by  the  Company,  be  renewed  for 
fifteen  years.' — voL  i.  p.  22. 

It  is  not  on  all  occasions  that  we  can  conscientiously  join  in  the 
admiration  of  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  or  eulogize,  as  above 
all  improvement,  "  the  venerable  institutions  of  antiquity  ;"  but  here 
is  really  an  instance  of  much  greater  consideration  lor  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  actuating  the  councils  of  Elizabeth,  than  has  been  visible, 
on  this  point  at  least,  in  the  conduct  of  her  successors.  Fifteen  years 
is  a  better,  because  a  shorter  period,  during  which  to  confine  exclusive 
privileges  of  trade  to  any  body  of  men,  than  the  twenty,  which  forms 
the  duration  of  more  modern  grants.  At  the  last  renewal,  ]Mr.  Can- 
ning's motion,  by  way  of  amendment,  to  restrict  the  period  to  tea 
years,  was  better  still ;  and  the  ground  on  which  it  was  put,  unanswer- 
able ;  namely,  that  exclusive  privileges  ought  not  to  be  granted  to 
any  small  number  of  individuals  for  any  period  whatever,  unless  it 
could  be  shewn  to  be  for  the  general  weal ;  and  if  the  claim  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  their  existing  Charter  was  really  grounded  on 

•  The  Petition  and  Remonstrance  of  the  Goveraorand  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London,  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  exhibited  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  assembled.  8vo.  London: 
printed  for  Nicholas  Bourne.     1641. 

t  The  History  of  British  India.  By  James  Mill,  Esq.  Third  Edition,  6T<ds. 
8vo.     London  :  Baldwin,  1826. 

2p 
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that  basis,  and  this  could  be  satisfactorily  shewn,  it  would  be  as  easy 
for  them  to  re-exhibit  the  proofs  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  as  at  the  end 
of  twenty ;  and  if  this  could  not  be  shewn,  even  ten  years  was  too 
long  a  period  during  which  to  invest  them  with  its  powers.  The 
amendment  was  lost  by  a  very  small  majority  ;  an  encouraging  pre- 
sage, we  hope,  of  what  awaits  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  the 
present  year,  with  such  accumulated  fects  and  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  total  abolition,  as  time  and  experience  have  gathered  together 
since  then.  The  reserving  clause  of  Elizabeth  is,  however,  the  con- 
dition which  should  never  have  been  omitted  in  any  succeeding 
Charter.  We  have  placed  it  conspicuously  in  capitals ;  it  deserves  to 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold  ;  and  we  trust  that  those  members  of  the 
Legislature,  who  will  have  to  take  a  part  in  the  fast-approaching  dis- 
cussions on  this  question,  will  have  it  ever  before  them,  even  if  they 
have  it  stamped  on  tablets  for  the  purpose.  It  is  only  on  the  gi'ound 
of  such  a  Corporation  being  more  advantageous  to  the  whole  country 
than  if  it  did  not  exist,  that  its  further  existence  can  be  at  all  defended. 
If  the  country  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  benefitted  by  its  existence,  and 
could  carry  on  for  itself,  even  as  advantageously,  the  commerce  of 
which  it  has  now  exclusive  possession,  the  Legislature  is  bound,  by 
every  rule  of  duty,  to  open  freely  to  all  what  was  never  meant  nor 
intended  to  be  for  ever  (unless  eternity  can  be  indicated  by  fifteen 
years)  locked  up  in  the  avaricious  grasp  of  a  few. 

The  taste  of  the  early  adventurers  forming  this  trading  Company  is 
evinced  in  the  names  of  the  first  ships  sent  out  by  them  on  the  voy- 
age : — the  Malice  Scourge  was  the  name  of  one,  and  the  Hector  the 
name  of  another ;  and  the  individual  chosen  to  command  the  squa- 
dron was  a  Captain  Lancaster,  who,  only  the  year  before,  had 
returned  from  a  piratical  and  plundering  expedition,  and  thus  esta- 
bUshed  his  claim  to  the  especial  countenance  and  protection  of 
the  "  Honourable"  East  India  Company.  Mr.  Mill  has  a  remark  on 
the  answer  of  these  "  Honourables,"  to  a  wish  expressed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, that  a  man  of  rank  and  character.  Sir  Edward  Michel- 
bourne,  should  be  employed  to  command  the  expedition,  which  is 
curious;  and  he  cites  the  reply  of  the  embryo  Committee  of  the  Com- 
pany in  these  words  :  — 

'  They  stated  it  as  their  resolution  "  not  to  employ  a.ny  gentleman  in  any  place 
of  charge,"  and  requested  "  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  sort  theire  business 
with  men  of  their  own  qualitye,  lest  the  suspicion  of  the  employment  oi  gentlemen. 
being  taken  hold  uppon  by  the  generalitie,  do  drive  a  great  number  of  the  adven- 
turers to  withdraw  their  contributions."  ' — vol.  i.  p.  20. 

The  italics  are  the  historian's  and  not  our  own :  and  we  shall  see 
as  we  proceed,  that  their  wish  was  gratified  ;  and  that  the  plundering 
and  piratical  captain  they  had  chosen,  was  nearer  to  a  man  of  "  their 
own  quality,"  than  any  more  scrupulous  or  honourable  character 
would  have  been. 

The  first  voyage  was  a  profitable  one  :  the  U*aders  visited  Sumatra ; 

*  Minutes  of  a  General  Court  of  Adventurers,  preserved  in  the  Indian  Register 
Office.    Bruce's  Annals,  i.  128. 
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obtained  a  treaty  of  commerce  from  the  Sovereign,  one  feature  of 
which  was,  permission  to  erect  a  factory  ;  and  as  if  in  contempora- 
neous illustration  of  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  unsuspecting  In- 
dians, who  accorded  to  them  the  privilege.  Captain  Lancaster  seized 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  a  Portuguese  vessel  of  nine  hundred  tons 
burthen,  "  carrving  calicoes  and  spices,  which  sufficed  to  lade  the 
fieet^' — an  easy  method  of  driving  an  infant  trade ;  and  after  lea\-ing 
some  of  the  "  thu-ty-six  factors  or  supercargoes,"  which  he  had  taken 
on  the  voyage  for  that  purpose,  behind  him  in  Java, — the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  factories  established  aflerwai-ds  in  other  parts  of  the 
East, — he  returned  to  England  in  September  1603,  "  with  a  hand- 
some profit  (the  plunder  of  the  Portuguese  ship  included)  to  his 
owners  on  the  capital  of  the  voyage."* 

The  success  attending  this  first  expedition  led  to  several  others 
immediately  following  it;  and  in  the  ten  succeeding  years,  eight  other 
Foyages  were  undertaken.  The  amounts  embarked  in  each  were, 
however,  inconsiderable  : — 60,000/.  was  the  first,  in  1603,  and  even 
of  this,  48,000/.  was  expended  on  the  ships  and  their  preparation ; 
11,000/.  was  exported  in  bullion  ;  and  the  remaining  1,000/.  only  in 
goods ;  so  that  the  adventure  was  inferior  in  amount,  especially  in  the 
latter  and  most  important  branch,  the  exportation  of  English  produce 
or  manufactures,  to  the  smallest  operation  of  any  of  the  smallest  houses 
of  business  of  the  present  day.  Nor  was  the  last,  in  1613,  ten  years 
afterwards,  such  as  to  shew  any  improvement  in  the  extent  of  their 
exports  ;  for  this  last  expedition  consisted  but  of  one  ship,  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  which  cost  but  5,300/. ;  and  her  cargo  consisted 
of  1250/.  in  bullion,  and  650/.  only  in  goods !  an  amount  so  insignifi- 
cant as  to  be  almost  matter  of  derision,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  lofty  pretences  they  made  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on 
so  distant  a  commerce  with  the  funds  of  any  single  merchant ;  and  on 
that  ground  claiming  exclusive  privileges  for  a  trading  Company. 
Notwithstanding  the  circumscribed  nature  of  the  operation  as  to 
amount,  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  embaiked — piracy  and  plun- 
der no  doubt  included — was  enoimous,  as  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  IVIill  will  shew  : — 

'  All  these  vorages,  with  one  exception,  that  in  1607,  of  which  both  the  ves- 
sels were  lost,  were  prosperous :  the  clear  profits,  hardly  ever  below  100  per 
cent.,  being  in  general  more  than  200  on  the  capital  of  the  voyage.' — voL  i. 
p.  25. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  a  Company  vested  with  the 
exclusive  right  to  reap  profits  from  a  trade  so  rich  in  its  very  infancy, 
and  so  capable  of  being  increased  to  wider  bounds,  should  be  exceed- 
^^g^y  j^^ous  of  any  participation  in  it  by  others;  accordingly  the  his- 
torian says : — 

*  In  1604,  the  Company  were  alarmed  by  a  licence,  in  violation  of  their  charter, 
granted  to  Sir  Edward  Michelboume  and  others,  to  trade  to  "  Cathaia,  China, 


+  Mill,  Vol.  i.  p.  24.    Harris,  Vol.  i.  p.  875,    Anderson,  Tol.  ii.  p.  217,  218. 
Bruce's  Annals,  Vol.  i.  pp.  151,  152. 
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Japan,  Corea,  and  Cambaya,  &c.''  This  injury  was  compensated  in  1609,  when 
the  facility  and  indiscretion  of  King  James  encouraged  the  Company  to  aim  at  a 
removal  of  those  restrictions  which  the  more  cautious  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  im- 
posed. They  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  confirming  all  their  preceding 
privileges,  and  constituting  them  a  body  corporate,  not  for  fifteen  years,  or  any 
other  limited  time,  hut fw  ever;  still,  however,  providing  that,  ON  EXPERI- 
ENCE OF  INJURY  TO  THE  NATION,  their  exclusive  privileges,  should, 
after  three  years'  notice,  cease  and  expire.' — vol.  i.  p.  25. 

How  much  of  the  two  hundred  per  cent,  profit  had  been  given  in 
Bribes  to  the  ministers  of  King  James,  to  purchase  the  corporate 
charter  for  ever,  instead  of  fifteen  years,  it  might  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain :  but  still  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  even  here  the  unconditional 
»nd  unrepealable  grant  of  such  power  and  such  privileges,  was  deemed 
so  impossible  to  be  justified,  that  we  find  the  clause  still  retained, 
giving  to  the  Parliament  full  power  to  make  this  "  for  ever"  last  only 
*'  three  years,"  whenever  "  injury  to  the  nation"  could  be  proved  to 
arise  from  its  further  duration.  It  is  especially  important  to  keep  this 
always  in  mind,  as  an  answer  to  the  senseless  clamour  about  "  char- 
tered immunities"  and  "  vested  rights,"  which  the  advocates  of  the 
Company  raise  on  all  occasions,  in  order  to  impress  the  public  with 
a  notion  of  grievous  wrong  being  done  to  them  by  the  bare  supposi- 
tion, that  their  Charter  is  on  any  ground  whatever  to  be  infringed,  or 
even  modified. 

The  first  adventurers  followed  up  this  grant  of  .Tames,  by  turning 
their  attention  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  which  their  earliest 
operations  were  confined,  to  the  continent  of  Asia ;  and  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  Turks  at 
Aden  and  Mocha  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  the  Portuguese  on  the 
Indian  coast,  they  at  length,  in  1612,  succeeded  in  attaining  the  great 
object  of  their  wishes,  which  the  historian  thus  describes  : — 

*  The  English  now  succeeded  in  forming  a  commercial  arrangement.  They 
obtained  permission  to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Ahniedabad,  Gambaya,  and 
Goga,  which  were  pointed  out,  by  the  agents  of  the  Company,  as  the  best  situations ; 
and  agreeing  to  pay  a  duty  of  SJ  per  cent,  received  assurance,  that  this  should 
1)6  the  only  exaction  to  which  their  merchandise  should  be  subject ;  that  protec- 
tion should  be  afforded  to  their  factories ;  and  that  their  property,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  their  agents,  should  be  secured  till  the  arrival  of  another 
fleet  A  phirman  or  decree  of  the  Emperor,  conferring  these  privileges,  was 
received  on  the  11th  of  January,  1619;  and  authorized  the  first  establishment  of 
the  English  on  the  continent  of  India,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  splendid  monarchies  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.' — vol.  i.  p.  26. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here,  a  corroboration  from  other  sources, 
of  the  important  truth  stated  by  the  historian  of  India,  that  at  the 
period  of  our  first  obtaining  settlements  by  factories  on  the  coast  of 
India,  it  was  then  "  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  splendid  monarchies 
on  the  face  of  the  globe :"  for  it  is  essential  to  a  due  estimate  of  the 
effects  produced  on  India,  as  well  as  on  England,  by  the  East  India 
Company's  system,  that  the  state  of  the  former  country,  when  they 
first  planted  themselves  on  its  shores,  should  be  accurately  known,  in 
order  to  contrast  it  with  the  state  and  condition  in  which  it  now  is.  If 
the  country  has  improved,  and  become  more  wealthy  and  more  happy 
under  their  dominion,  it  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  their  claim  to  praise 
at  least :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  appeal*,  that  instead  of  aug- 
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mented  prosperity  there  has  been  progressive  decline,  there  can  then 
be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  an  opposite  verdict  on  their  admi- 
nisti'ation. 

The  condition  of  the  country-,  as  to  its  wealth  and  productions,  may 
be  gathered  from  many  contemporary  authors : — but  one  very  short 
extract  from  the  rai-e  old  folio  named  below,*  may  be  introduced. 

*  Three  dayes  iourney  from  Siirat,  is  seated  a  pleasant  citie  cald  Cambaya^ 
subiect  at  sometimes  to  that  potent  Monarch,  the  Mogoll,  and  in  the  Kingdome 
of  Gouffurat:  it  is  watered  by  part  of  triumphing  Indus,  and  gines  Amadavad 
(by  some  wrongfully  cald  Ardavat)  supremacie  ore  all  her  Cities.  The  limit  of 
this  Kinsrdome  is  from  Sanga  to  Dulcinda,  (a  name  inuented  by  Majffleus)  North, 
en  the  East  it  has  Mandao,  on  the  West,  Gedrosia,  the  South  is  terminated  by  the 
Sea.  It  is  a  Kingdome  of  as  great  wealth  as  extent^  of  as  great  fame  as  wealth,  and 
of  as  sundry  delights  and  rarities  as  fame.  The  Kingdome  is  much  populate,  for 
the  quantitie,  not  any  part  of  India  shewing  more  men  or  cities,  for  before  its 
subiection,  about  an  hundred  and  ninety  yeares,  they  haue  come  into  the  field 
seuen  hundred  thousand  men.' — p.  42. 

A  still  earlier,  and  as  some  perhaps  will  think,  a  better  authority,  is 
that  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  from  whose  interesting  autobiography, 
translated  by  Dr.  I^eyden  and  jNIr.  Erskinef ,  we  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  some  curious  passages  in  future  pages.  He  himself 
invaded  and  took  possession  of  Delhi  in  the  year  1526,  a  century 
before  Herbert's  voyage ;  and  his  description,  which  is  verv^  ample, 
and  beautifully  graphic  and  picturesque,  contains  the  following  sen- 
tences. 


'  The  empire  of  Hindoostan  is  extensive,  populous,  and  rich,'  p.  310.  *  It  is 
a  remarkably  fine  country,' p.  312.  'The  chief  excellency  of  Hindoostan  is, 
that  it  is  a  large  country,  and  has  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,'  p.  338. 

*  The  countries  from  Behreh  to  Bahar,  which  are  now  under  my  dominion, 
yield  fifty-two  krores,!  as  will  appear  from  the  particular  and  detailed  state- 
ment.'— p.  334. 

The  details  given  of  the  distribution  of  the  treasures  actually  found 
at  Delhi  at  the  period  alluded  to,  prove,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  extraordinaiy  resources  of  a  country  that  could  bear  such  heavy 
and  such  frequent  drains,  and  yet  continue  almost  inexhaustibly  rich. 


*  A  Relation  of  some  Yeares  Travaille,  begvnne  Anno  1626.  Into  Afrique  and 
the  Greater  Asia,  especially  the  Territories  of  the  Persian  Monarchic,  and  some 
parts  of  the  Orientall  Indies,  and  lies  adiacent.  Of  their  Religion,  Language, 
Habit,  Discent,  Ceremonies,  and  other  matters  concerning  them.  Together  with 
the  proceedings  and  death  of  the  three  late  Ambassadors:  SirD.  C,  Sir  R.  S., 
and  the  Persian  Nogdibeg :  as  also  the  two  great  Monarchs,  the  King  of  Persia, 
and  the  Great  Mogol.     By  Thomas  Herbert,  Esquiere. — Loudon,  1634. 

f  Memoirs  of  Zehir-ed-din  Muhammed  Baber,  Emperor  of  HiBdostan,written  by 
Himself,  in  the  Jaghatai  Thurki,  (from  A.  D.  1494  to  1.J29),  4to.  London: 
Longman,  1826. 

_  I  A  lakh  is  100,000— a  krore  is  100  lakhs,  or  ten  millions ;  therefore,  fifty-two 
times  ten  millions  of  rupees,  estimating  the  rupees  at  2s.  sterling,  would  be  fiftj-- 
two  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  or  if  the  calculation  were  in  shahrokis,  the  coin 
afterwards  spoken  of,  and  estimated  at  lOd.  or  llrf.  English,  even  then  the 
amount  would  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  as  the 
revenue  of  Upper  India  only,  or  the  province  of  Hindoostan.  1_L__£__ 
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The  following  passages  from  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Parker, 
named  below*,  may  be  added,  however,  in  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  said  before. 

*  From  the  conquest  of  India  by  Tamerlane,  about  the  year  1398,  the  throne  of 
the  empire  descended  through  a  line  of  Mahometan  princes  to  Aurengzebe ;  who, 
deposing  his  father  in  1666,  maintained  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  throne 
till  1707,  when  he  died.  The  revenues  of  the  empire  are  said  to  have  been  raised 
by  this  prince  to  the  annual  sum  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling.' — 
p.  16. 

'  The  province  of  Bengal  is  esteemed  the  store-house  of  the  East  Indies ;  and 
its  fertility  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  Egypt  after  being  overflowed  by  the  Nile. 
Amidst  the  plenty  of  its  natural  produce  is  rice,  corn,  and  sugar ;  its  calicoes, 
silks,  and  saltpetre  go  all  over  the  world.  The  country  is  intersected  with  canals 
to  the  Ganges;  and  for  an  hundred  leagues  on  both  sides  of  that  river  the  face  of 
the  country  is  full  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  castles.  Such,  says  Mr.  Scrafton, 
was  the  state  of  this  country  before  it  was  ravaged  by  our  late  wars.f — p.  2. 

•'  There  is  no  forming  a  general  character  of  such  a  numerous  people,  spread 
over  so  vast  a  tract  of  country,  extending  from  Capo  Comorin.  in  the  latitude  6, 
to  Lahore  in  30.  The  whole  of  it  is  divided  into  little  principalities,  many  of 
which  being  tainted  with  the  dissolute  manners  of  their  conquerors,  afford  a 
variety  of  characters  difliering  according  to  the  climate,  the  tribes,  and  the 
government.  But,  injustice  to  the  Gentoo  customs,  I  must  say,  that  before  the 
late  wars  between  the  French  and  us  in  the  Carnatic  country,  which  is  divided 
into  little  Indian  Rajahships,  human  nature  in  no  part  of  the  world  afforded  a 
finer  scene  of  contemplation  to  a  philosophic  mind :  every  thing  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  promote  agriculture  and  manufactures.' — p.  5. 

"  Many  of  the  Gentoo  provinces  yield  a  revenue,  in  proportion  of  extent  of 
country^,  equal  to  our  I'ichest  countries  in  Europe  ;  and  yet,  like  us,  they  have  no 
mines,  but  draw  their  wealth  from  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Such  was  the 
Carnatic  before  it  was  ravaged  by  our  late  wars.  I  have  been  told,  that  the 
Gentoos  of  the  northern  provinces  still  preserve  the  Gentoo  purity  and  simplicity 
uncontaminated ;  but  they  indeed  were  never  properly  subdued  '' — pp.  6,  7. 

"  Till  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  there  was  scarce  a  better  administered 
government  in  the  world.  The  manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture 
flourished ;  and  none  felt  the  hand  of  oppression,  but  those  who  were  dangerous 
by  their  wealth  or  power.'' — p.  12. 

'  Till  within  these  veiy  few  years  merchants  were  no  where  better  protected, 
nor  more  at  their  ease,  than  under  this  government  j  nor  is  there  a  part  of  the 
world  where  arts  and  agriculture  have  been  more  cultivated,  of  which  the  vast 
plenty  and  variety  of  manufactories,  and  rich  merchants,  were  proofs  sufficient.' 
—p.  13. 

*  The  city  of  Muxadabad  is  as  extensive,  populous,  and  rich,  as  the  city  of 
London,  with  this  difference,  that  there  are  individuals  in  the  first,  possessing 
infinitely  greater  property  than  any  in  the  last  city.' — p.  111. 

But  it  were  needless  to  multiply  testimonies ;  the  mere  fact  of  iiTe- 
pressible  avidity  to  retain  exclusive  with  such  a  country,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  the  monopolists  them- 
selves of  its  resources,  and  power  to  enrich  those  who  could  retain  ex- 
clusive possession  of  its  trade.  We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  our 
next,  and  shew  how  these  advantages  have  been  abused. 


*  The  Historj-  of  the  War  in  India,  between  Surajah  Dowla,  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
and  the  English.  By  Mr.  Parker,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  4to.  London :  printed  for 
Charles  Dilly,  in  the  Poultry,  1789. 

f  Reflections  on  the  Government  of  fndoostan. 
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THE    QUESTION  OF  NATIONAL  AND    UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION. 

This  subject  is  likely  to  be  bronght  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  frame 
means  for  a  system  of  National  Education,  which  stands  fixed  at 
present  for  the  4th  of  March.  Considering  the  weight  of  personal  or 
official  influence  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  almost  any  mea- 
sure in  either  House  of  Parliament,  we  regret  that  this  question  is 
not  in  ministerial  hands — not  that  it  would  be  better  treated  by  any 
one  upon  the  Treasury  Bench  than  by  Mr.  Roebuck — but  merely 
because  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  the  country-,  who 
look  up  with  such  a  feeling  of  reverence  to  the  holders  of  power,  and 
of  disti'ust  to  their  opponents,  that  it  requires  an  amazing  force  of 
talent,  justice,  and  popularity  combined,  to  oppose  successfully  any 
thing  which  the  Ministers  may  bring  forward,  or  to  carry  successfully 
any  thing  to  which  they  may  not  give  their  cordial  assent. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Edward  Linton  Bulwer,  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  for 
the  removal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  where  all  the  facts,  all  the 
arguments,  and  all  the  reason  of  the  case  were  on  his  side  ;  and  where 
talent,  influence,  and  popularity,  were  all  brought  by  him  to  bear  in 
his  favour :  but  all  was  unavailing  against  the  Minister  of  the  day ; 
though  the  reply  of  Lord  Althorp — if  reply  it  could  be  called — to 
Mr.  Bulwer's  overwhelming  statements,  was  the  most  inefficient  and 
unsatisfactorv",  to  any  unbiassed  enquirer  after  truth,  that  could  by 
possibility  be  imagined. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  same  fate  will  befal  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion : 
though  we  cordially  approve  of  its  object,  though  we  shall  give  it  our 
hearty  support,  and  though  we  believe  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
countrj-  will  be  favourable  to  any  plan  which  shall  make  Education 
more  general  and  more  easily  attainable  than  at  present.  But,  if  the 
Ministers  be  indisposed,  from  want  of  time,  or  want  of  funds,  or  want 
of  inclination,  to  take  it  up  as  a  government  measure,  we  fear  that  it 
will  not  be  carried. 

This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  the  friends  of  Education  should 
relax  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause.  On  the  contrary-,  it  is  a 
powerful  reason  why  they  should  redouble  their  exertions,  in  order  to 
meet  the  opposition  or  overcome  the  apathy,  in  high  places,  which 
they  must  conquer  before  they  can  see  their  benevolent  hopes  and 
wishes  realized. 
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Considering  this,  therefore,  to  be  a  question  of  "  Social  Reform," 
one  of  that  class  of  internal,  moral,  and  national  improvements,  in 
which  men  of  all  political  parties  may  join,  in  which  women  have  as 
deep  an  interest  as  men,  and  children  a  more  important  stake  than 
either,  while  its  accomplishment  would  effect  more  towards  elevating 
the  Social  Condition  of  all  classes  than  any  other  single  measure  of 
legislation  could  produce,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  present  moment,  when  the  subject  is  about  to  be  brought  forward 
for  legislative  enquiry  and  discussion,  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  its 
elucidation. 

"  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good,"  said  the  wisest 
of  men ;  and  one,  of  whose  name,  as  a  philosopher,  England  has 
reason  to  be  proud,  went  even  still  further  than  this,  by  saying,  that 
"  knowledge  is  power."  It  was  the  conviction  of  this  truth  that  con- 
tributed so  largely  and  so  long  to  debar  the  mass  of  the  people  from  a 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  education,  and  which  served  so  long, 
by  enthralling  their  minds,  to  subject  their  bodies  to  the  bondage  of 
the  rich  and  the  powerful.  But  this  state  of  things  continues  no 
longer, — "  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  and  the  people  of  England 
ai"e  becoming  more  enlightened,  and  better  educated.  The  reasons 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  adduced  against  educating  the  people, 
are  as  absurd  as  they  ai-e  erroneous.  "It  will  assuredly  create 
schisms  in  the  state,  giva  rise  to  distracting  discord,  subvert  all  neces- 
sary subordination,  and  desti-oy  that  salutary  and  requisite  dependence 
which  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  the  victim  of  poverty,  ought  to  have 
upon  the  more  favoured  minion  of  fortune."  This  is  the  openly 
avowed  objection  of  its  opposers ;  but  the  secret  of  their  hostility  is 
this — they  see  that  the  admission  of  the  poor  into  the  fertile  realms  of 
knowledge  would  destroy  all  blind  submission  to  the  will  of  the  great, 
to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  oppressive  domination ;  it  would  place 
man  more  upon  an  equality  with  man,  and  he  would  be  the  most 
eminent,  the  most  happy,  and  the  most  beloved,  who  should  render 
himself  most  conspicuous  by  his  talents,  his  acquirements,  and  his 
actual  exertions  for  the  good  of  others. 

Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  retard  education  as  the  mode  in 
which  the  established  religion  of  this  country  has  been  managed  and 
administered.  Orthodox  theology — we  do  not  mean  Christianity — 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  since  it  was  recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of 
politics,  and  became  in  consequence  the  subject  of  legislative  enact- 
ments. It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  exclusive  bigotry  and  oppressive 
domination  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The  priesthood  of  almost 
every  established  or  privileged  sect  are  bigots  and  oppressors,  and 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  extension  of  knowledge.  Instead  of  exerting 
their  energies  to  do  good,  to  promulgate  truths,  and  sweep  away  errar, 
their  whole  conduct  is  founded  upon  a  principle,  unquestionably  sub- 
versive of  that  moral  freedom  which  owns  pure  Christianity  as  its 
pation,  and  which  alone  is  calculated  to  cause  this  pure  Christianity 
to  flourish.  But  is  this  state  of  things  to  remain  for  ever  ?  Is  reli^ 
gion  always  to  be  thus  shackled  by  power,  and  particular  opinions 
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forced  upon  the  people,  at  all  risks  ?  Must  we  bend  the  knee  to 
bishops,  and  continue  to  kiss  the  rod  which  flays  our  bodies  ?  Must 
^e — for  this  is  the  question — ever  remain  the  slaies  of  religion, 
without  participating  in  any  of  its  benefits  ?  God  forbid  !  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  reason,  and  incompatible  with  pure  Christianity, 
for  such  a  degradation  to  continue. 

But,  shall  we  not  lose  Christianity  altogether,  when  it  is  no  longer 
under  the  shield  of  the  wise  men  of  the  cabinet,  the  chmch,  and  the 
law  ?  Certainly  not.  It  will  be  the  free  and  spontaneous  attendant 
upon  our  steps,  and  the  more  welcome  to  our  bosoms,  because  totally 
dirested  of  that  obtrusive  character,  and  glai-ing  abuse,  under  which 
it  has  too  often  been  presented  to  us  by  insidious  enemies,  or  impini- 
dent  friends.  Partaking  of,  if  not  constituting,  the  very  essence  of 
truth,  it  is  obnoxious  only  to  injury  from  the  assaults  of  ignorance 
triumphing  amidst  surrounding  darkness ;  from  which  assaults  it  can 
have  nothing  to  fear  when  reason  shall  have  cleared  up  the  gloom 
most  favourable  to  their  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teachers  of  religion  should  be  invested 
with  a  supei-fluity  of  earthly  power :  neither  Christ  nor  his  disciples 
possessed  it.  If  we  divest  them  of  the  patronage  of  the  civil  power, 
they  will  not  be  the  less  respectable,  or  respected ;  they  will  rest 
their  claims  for  consideration  upon  the  same  foundation  as  theii*  great 
master  and  his  apostles  ;  but,  instead  of  contending,  like  them,  with 
the  insults  and  scorn  of  an  ignorant  and  perverse  generation,  they 
TriU  be  cherished  and  beloved  by  an  enlightened  people,  conscious  of 
the  supreme  dignity  of  their  character,  and  the  inestimable  value  of 
their  office.  To  these  awful  and  venerable  qualifications,  they 
will,  indeed,  be  compelled,  more  than  under  a  legally-estabUshed 
church  whose  ministers  may  sin  without  reprehension,  to  add  the 
virtues  of  temperance,  of  disinterestedness,  of  industrv',  and  of 
tmafTected  piety ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  self-denial  necessary  to 
secure  these  invaluable  gifts,  they  will  reap  a  benefit  by  their  attain- 
ments at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  society  which  they  are  thus  qualified 
to  instinict. 

"  But,"  it  has  been  ar^ied,  "  by  having  a  legal  church  establish- 
ment, we  possess  an  insurmountable  banier  against  the  influx  and 
preponderance  of  heretical  opinions."  This,  however,  as  applied  to 
our  own  times,  is  quite  wrong  ;  such  might  have  been  the  operation 
of  the  "  establishment"  in  darker  ages ;  but,  in  these  enlightened  and 
enlightening  times,  the  effect  is  the  very  reverse.  Is  not  every-  step 
gained,  in  opposition  to  the  "  establishment,"  held  by  the  majority 
of  mankind  as  a  triumph  over  a  deeph-rooted  evil  ?  Have  we  not 
upread  rejoicin^j  and  exultation  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  by 
Tepealing  the  Test  Act  ?  Did  we  not  hail  with  equal  exultation 
and  joy  the  admission  of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  to  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  Englishmen  ?  And  has  not  the  recently  proposed 
reduction  of  the  [rish  hierarchy  given  satisfaction  to  all  the  true 
"friends  of  freedom  in  the  country  ?  Amidst  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  cuiTent  doctrines,  one  only  can  be  true ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
light  is  admitted  into  the  human  mind,  the  probabilities  of  discovering 
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this  jewel  without  price  are  increased.  Error  is  supported  in  two 
ways — either  by  vice  or  ignorance :  as  the  latter  decreases,  a  gradual 
approximation  towards  the  true  evangelical  doctrine,  and,  conse- 
quently, towards  each  other,  must  be  effected  by  sectarians  of  every 
denomination.  A  church  establishment,  inflexible  in  its  regulations, 
and  obstinately  tenacious  of  its  property,  even  in  glaring  and  de- 
tected eiTor,  alone  holds  back  from  co-operation,  and  alone  refuses  its 
concurrence,  because  such  co-operation  and  concurrence  would  inter- 
fere with  its  antiquated  and  obsolete  standard  of  faith  and  discipline : 
so  that  the  "  establishment"  became  eventually  the  sole  cause  of  per- 
petrating that  disunion,  which  it  professes  to  be  its  aim  and  its  object 
to  destroy. 

In  considering  religion  we  are  generally  erroneous  on  two  principles. 
First,  we  are  too  apt  to  suppose  it  to  be  analogous  in  its  properties 
with  those  institutions  which  are  legitimately  placed  under  the  con- 
ti'ol  of  the  human  mind ;  and  second,  we  are  too  apt  to  confound. 
Christianity  with  the  various  supersitions,  commonly  included  in  the 
general  appellation,  religion,  and  to  consider  it  subject  to  the  same 
arbitrary  and  prescribed  treatment.  A  false  religion  may  become  a 
most  convenient  engine  of  political  power ;  but  the  true  one  can  only 
so  abused  while  contaminated  with  some  portion  of  the  other.  As  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  become  diffused  among  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  as  civilization  advances,  C'hristianity  will  vindicate  its  rights, 
and  disentangle  itself  from  the  injurious  state  of  tutelage  to  which  it 
has  been  so  long  subjected.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  all  the  ter- 
restrial blessings  with  which  it  is  fraught,  be  fully  developed  ;  it  will 
then  act  with  increased  and  in-esistible  force  in  the  great  work  of 
Social  Improvement,  and  prepare  the  way  for  that  universal  and 
uninterrupted  harmony  which  both  reason  and  revelation  teach  us  to 
believe  will  ultimately  prevail  over  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Having  effected  a  reformation  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the 
work  of  Education  will  proceed  on  a  surer  and  safer  footing.  That 
#  man  is  a  creature  supremely  fitted  by  his  Creator  for  education,  and 

consequently,  as  it  were,  demanding  it,  is  easily  seen.  He  enters  into 
existence  with  capabilities  of  considerable  magnitude ;  but  at  first  his 
mind  is  a  blank,  a  complete  tabula  rasa,  and  may  be  compared  in 
some  degree  to  a  philosophical  vacuum.  In  this  condition,  nature  is 
his  first  instructress.  She  has  bestowed  upon  him  organs  of  sense, 
by  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  her  other  mag- 
nificent and  mighty  works.  The  mind  thus  acted  upon,  insensibly 
developes  those  surprising  powers,  and  those  splendid  attributes  which 
distinguish  and  elevate  man  so  far  above  all  other  animals,  and  enable 
him  to  assume  his  allotted  station  in  the  distinguished  order  of  reason- 
ing beings.  Will  the  opponents  of  education  dai-e  to  assert  that  the 
organs  and  senses  with  which  man  is  so  liberally  endowed  by  his 
Creator,  are  to  be  prevented  from  exercising  their  proper  functions  ? 
Will  they  say  that  they  are  to  lie  dormant,  in  abeyance,  useless  ?  Can 
they  be  guilty  of  so  bold  a  defiance  to  the  palpable  indications  of  un- 
erring omnipotent  Nature,  as  to  deny  the  right  of  having  these  differ- 
ent capabilities  duly,  diligently,  and  sedulously  cultivated  ?     No  ! 
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Man  must  be  an  enlightened,  educated,  powerful  being,  else  why  gi"ant 
liim  properties  calculated  to  make  him  so  ?  It  is  sophistry,  it  is  worse 
than  sophistry ;  it  is  actual  sin  and  folly  to  stand  out  so  boldly  in  the 
fece  of  conviction.  Man  must  be  educated>  and  all  prejudices  affecting 
his  education  must  be  vanquished  and  driven  away,  discomfited  by 
i^ason  and  sound  philosophy. 

Education,  however,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  an  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive term.  It  does  not  mean  the  mere  tuition  of  the  mind — 
a  tuition  which  has  hitherto  been  under  the  sway  of  innumerable  ar- 
bitrary restrictions;  it  comprehends  coi-poral  as  well  as  mental  in- 
struction, the  culture  of  the  mind  in  all  its  varied  comprehensiveness, 
and  the  training  of  the  body  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  physical  powers. 
So  soon  as  the  mind  shall  be  fitted  for  cultivation,  then  ought  the 
work  of  cultivation  to  begin.  A  regard  to  habits  of  order,  temperance, 
cleanliness,  and  exercise,  should  enter  into  the  training  of  the  tender- 
est  infant ;  all  excess  of  excitement  should  be  sedulously  avoided ; 
and  he  should  be  brought  up,  that  is,  educated,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  of  the  full  and  perfect  play  of  all  his  faculties.  The  careful 
removal  and  suppression  of  the  indications  of  the  irregular  passions, 
should  be  a  constant  and  pai'amount  duty;  for  these  are  detrimental 
to  ever}'  improvement  which  may  be  effected  by  our  enlarged  plan  of 
education.  After  this,  the  next  most  important  point  is  the  storing  of 
the  memory  with  ideas  which  are  not  spontaneously  admitted  through 
the  senses,  which  is  best  done  by  directing  reflection  into  its  proper 
channels.  This  \\'ill  lead,  as  a  natural  sequence,  to  the  general  en- 
largement of  the  understanding,  which  is  susceptible  of  indefinite 
increase,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  this  state  of  culture,  are  not  intended 
exclusively  for  the  rich  and  the  powerful ;  every  individual,  whether 
bom  in  the  highest  or  lowest  station,  possesses  an  undoubted  right 
to  them.  We  all  come  into  the  world  physically  helpless  and  weak, 
the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest,  and  we  contend  that  one  has  as 
legitimate  a  claim  as  another  to  the  amelioration  and  improvement 
of  his  condition.  Hence,  to  withhold  the  henejits  of  a  good  educa- 
tion from  tlie  ojf spring  of  the  humblest  parents,  is  a  criminal  dere- 
liction of  a  positive  duty,  and  a  sin,  not  only  against  religion,  and 
the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  policy,  but  against  our  common 
human  ity. 

How  will  the  anti-educationists  startle  at  a  position  so  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  1 — how  will  they  rejoice  at  the  bold  and  sweeping  an- 
nunciation !  But  if  they  imagine  that  we  mean  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  all  classes  without  modification,  they  mistake  our  object  and 
our  views.  It  is  only  as  regards  one  class  of  benefits  that  we  contend 
for  their  indiscriminate  diffusion.  We  contend,  that  that  knowledge 
which  tends  totlie  comfort,  health  and  improvement  of  the  body,  should 
be  equally  and  impartially  dispensed  to  all  members  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  while  the  peculiar  duties  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  may  be  allowed  to  differ  in  tlie  degree  and  extent  of  their  appli- 
cation to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individual  to  be  educated. 
This  arrangement  will   put  an  end  at  once  to  the  violent  clamour 
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which  has  been  so  loudly  shouted  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  against  the  heinous  offence  of  making  our  artisans  and  labourers 
learned,  by  elevating  them,  in  fact,  above  their  calling.  Never  was 
there  a  shallower  argument  broached  than  this,  though  often  repeated 
at  public  meetings,  in  reference  to  this  terrible  effect  of  education  ; 
and  never  did  power  more  nakedly  expose  its  ignorance  and  its  wick- 
edness, than  by  endeavouring  to  disseminate  such  a  doctrine  as  this. 
These  people  had  better  at  once  speak  their  minds  boldly  and  can- 
didly ;  and  exclaim, '  Do  not  let  our  slaves,  and  those  whom  we  have 
hitherto  trampled  on,  be  delivered  from  their  blissful  ignorance.  Do 
not  let  the  light  of  knowledge  shine  in  upon  the  gloom  which  sur- 
rounds them.  Do  not,  in  fact,  let  them  see  that  we  use  them  ignomi- 
niously;  because,  if  you  do,  our  power  will  be  at  an  end,  and  we 
shall  have  men  and  not  brutes  to  deal  with.'  There  would  be  some 
manliness  in  this,  and  the  question  would  then  be  merged  into  a  mere 
contest  between  the  expediency  of  perpetuating  unjust  power,  and  of 
overthrowing  it ;  it  would,  in  short,  be  a  warfare  between  power  and 
reason,  between  moral  right  and  physical  wrong. 

A  plan  of  education  ought  to  be  devised  by  which  the  community 
might  be  divided  into  three  prominent  classes,  with  such  subdivisions 
as  cii"cumstances  should  render  necessary.  The  first  class  might  con- 
sist of  the  rich,  of  the  possessors  and  inheritors  of  property,  which, 
rendering  them  independent  of  personal  exertion  for  their  support, 
would  the  better  enable  them  to  execute  the  chief  civil  functions  of  the 
state, — these  duties  devolving  upon  them  in  prefei'ence  to  others ;  the 
second  would  be  composed  of  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade, 
the  '  labourers  upon  capital,'  as  they  have  been  called,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  difierent  professions ;  the  third  would  comprise  the  larger 
portion  of  society,  who  are  more  exclusively  dependent  upon  their 
labour,  and  are  simply  designated  mechanics  and  labourers.  To  this 
class,  too,  would  belong  the  still  poorer  individuals,  who  are  frequently 
indebted  for  the  scanty  subsistence  which  they  obtain  to  the  precarious 
hand  of  charity. 

Consistently  with  what  we  have  already  said,  the  children  of  every 
one  of  these  classes  should,  to  a  certain  age,  say,  seven,  eight,  or  ten,  all 
receive  precisely  the  same  education,  with  regard  to  food,  clothing,  and 
mental  cultivation ;  and  this  equality  of  tuition  might,  perhaps,  be 
safely  continued  even  to  a  more  advanced  age  than  this,  except  in 
those  instances  where  the  children  were  intended  for  some  of  the  more 
learned  professions.  After  this,  a  lower  scale  of  education  may  be 
pursued,  combining  with  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  less  directly 
useful,  the  necessary  instruction  and  practice  of  the  arts,  upon  which 
the  future  subsistence  of  the  individual  is  to  depend. 

Without  entertaining  any  strong  hopes  of  our  views  being  acted  on 
by  the  Ministei's  of  the  day,  we  think,  nevertheless,  that  a  system 
established  upon  a  principle  something  like  this, — deriving  its  exist- 
ence and  support,  not  from  legislative  enactments  exclusively,  but 
from  the  conviction  of  its  utility  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people, — could  hardly  fail  of  producing  effects  highly 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  an  order  of  civilization,  superior  to  any 
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which  has  hitherto  blessed  mankind.  It  would  tend  to  elevate  the 
poorer  members  to  their  just  rank  in  society,  while  it  would  improve 
the  health,  and  foster  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  more  fortunate  indi- 
viduals; it  would  help  to  consolidate,  harmonize,  tranquillize,  and 
improve  the  social  mass  ;  and  connected,  as  it  might  always  be  with 
the  general  diffusion  of  true  rehgion  and  morality,  it  would  infallibly 
lead  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  private  happiness,  and  pubUc 
prosperity. 

Although  Education  is  still  subjected  to  some  opposition,  this  op- 
position is  sinking  fast  into  inanity.  The  advocates  of  education  have 
gained  a  glorious  triumph  over  prejudice,  a  triumph  far  more  honoura- 
ble and  beneficial  to  mankind  than  the  most  biilliant  exploits  of  bloody 
and  desolating  warfare.  Let  us  hope  that  this  triumph  will  lead  to 
still  greater  resulLs ;  that  all  prejudice  will  be  subverted  ;  and  that  the 
whole  will  be  crowned  by  unanimity,  peace,  and  good-will  among  men, 
and  by  a  constant  endeavour  amongst  all  classes  of  the  communitv  to 
presene  and  propagate  public  and  private  nrtue,  and  with  these  an, 
increase  of  pure  enjojinent  to  ail  ranks  of  our  fellow-men. 


PLUTARCH    TO    TRAJAN. 


1  AM  sensible  tliat  you  sought  not  the  empire — ^your  natural  modesty 
would  not  suffer  you  to  apply  for  a  distinction,  to  which  you  were  always 
entitled  by  the  excellency  of  your  manners.  That  modesty,  however, 
makes  you  still  more  worthy  of  those  honours  you  had  no  ambition  to  so- 
licit. Should  your  future  government  prove  in  any  degree  answerable  to 
your  former  merit,  I  shall  have  reason  to  congratulate  both  your  virtue  and 
my  own  good  fortune  on  this  great  event.  But  if  otherwise,  you  have 
exposed  yourself  to  danger  and  me  to  obloquy;  for  Rome  will  never 
endure  an  Emperor  unworthy  of  her;  and  the  faults  of  tlie  scholar  will  be 
.imputed  to  the  master.  Seneca  is  reproached,  and  his  fame  will  suffer  for 
the  vices  of  Nero.  The  reputation  of  Quintillian  is  hurt  by  the  ill  con- 
duct of  his  scholar ;  and  even  Socrates  is  accused  of  negligence  in  the 
education  of  Alcibiades.  Of  you,  how  ever,  I  have  better  hopes,  and  flatter 
myself  that  your  administration  will  do  honour  to  their  virtues.  Only  con- 
tinue to  be  what  you  are.  Let  your  government  commence  in  your  breast; 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  it  in  the  command  of  your  passions.  If  you 
make  virtue  the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  the  end  of  your  actions,  every 
thing  will  proceed  in  harmony  and  order.  I  have  explained  to  you  the 
spirit  of  those  laws  and  constitutions  that  were  established  by  your  prede- 
cessors ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  them  into  execution.  If 
this  should  be  the  case,  I  shall  have  the  gloryof  having  formed  an  Em- 
peror to  virtue ;  but  if  otherw  ise,  let  this  letter  remain  a  testimony  with 
succeeding  ages,  that  you  did  not  ruin  the  Roman  empire  under  pretence 
of  the  counsels  or  the  authority  of  Plutarch. 

HUMOUR. 

Humour  is  one  of  the  elements  of  genius ;  but,  when  it  become  predo^ 
minate,  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  genius.  It  accompanies  art  in  its  decline, 
injures,  and  finally  extinguishes  it— Goethe. 
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TOWN  OF  GIBRALTAR.— SIEGE  OF  THE  ROCK.— 
VOYAGE  TO  SICILY. 

The  town  of  Gibraltar,  stretching  itself  along  the  foot  of  the  Rock, 
and  rising  gradually  from  the  shore,  forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
and,  from  the  bay,  has  a  charming  appearance.  It  is  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  allowing  for  its  irregu- 
larities of  shape,  and  is  said  to  contain,  independent  of  its  garrison, 
about  2000  English,  and  nearly  5000  foreigners.  The  houses  are, 
in  general,  well  built,  partaking  partly  of  the  English  and  partly  of 
the  Spanish  style  of  architecture,  calculated  in  every  respect  for  the 
situation  and  climate.  The  public  buildings  are  excellent,  and  the 
streets,  though  narrow,  are  well  paved,  and  present  an  air  of  health 
and  cleanliness  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  language  most  in  .use  is  Spanish,  but  in  this  it  may  be  called  a 
modern  Babel,  for  its  inhabitants  comprise  nearly  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, and  tongue :  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italians, 
Turks,  Greeks,  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  with  intermediate  classes 
and  divisions  even  of  these.  The  French  and  English  dress  much 
the  same  as  in  their  respective  countries.  The  Spaniards  assume  an 
air  of  gi'andeur  amidst  their  poverty  that  is  truly  ludicrous.  Their 
people  of  distinction  are  attended  by  all  the  parade  that  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  and  the  clergy,  in  their  monastic  habits  of  humiliation,  seem 
to  look  on  the  laity  as  a  race  of  inferior  beings.  In  the  middle  ranks 
of  society,  there  is  something  really  interesting,  particularly  about  the 
Spanish  ladies.  They  possess,  in  general,  elegantly  proportioned 
figures,  the  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  a  majestic  gait,  in  which 
they  are  said  to  excel  every  nation  on  the  globe.  Their  complexion 
is  a  fine  brunette  ;  their  features  regular,  with  small  lips  and  beautifully 
white  teeth.  They  dress  universally  in  black,  with  a  scarf  or  hood 
thrown  over  the  head,  Avhich  covers  the  ears  and  neck,  and  falls  care- 
lessly over  the  shoulders ;  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  with  precision, 
yet  its  effect  is  highly  interesting.  There  are,  indeed,  a  thousand 
dangerous  allurements  in  the  beauties  of  an  Andalusian  woman,  and 
something  irresistibly  bewitching  in  eyes  full  of  fire  and  expression, 
that  vivaciously  sparkle  from  beneath  a  fine  arched  brow,  negligently 
shaded  by  dark  glossy  tresses,  and  occasionally  eclipsed  by  the  seem- 
ingly accidental  intervention  of  an  elegant  fan,  the  graceful  exercise 
of  ^which  displays  an  arm  that  serves  but  to  rivet  admiration  more 
firmly.  They  are,  however,  so  piously  attended  by  lynx-eyed  gover- 
nesses, maiden  aunts,  and  human  Cerberuses,  that  one  can  but 
silently  admire  and  pity  them.     The  lower  orders  of  Spaniards  here 
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are  composed  chiefly  of  Andalusian  peasants,  who  bring  supplies  to 
the  gan-ison  and  town.  They  have  px-esen-ed  the  costume  of  the  age 
of  Cervantes,  and  resemble  exactly  the  peasantry  of  the  oldest  Spanish 
paintings.  They  wear  high  and  short-quartered  shoes  of  light  brown 
leather,  tied  with  a  rose-knot  of  some  gay-coloured  ribbon  ;  cotton  or 
silk  stockings,  often  in  rags ;  velvet  or  leather  breeches,  the  knees 
and  flap  finely  worked  with  cord,  round  silver  buttons  hanging  by  a 
silver  chain  instead  of  an  eye,  and  long  open  slits  cut  round  the  thigh, 
with  a  white  lining  underneath;  a  white  cahco  shirt,  open  at  the  neck, 
and  sometimes  turning  down  over  the  shoulders  with  a  frilled  collar, 
like  young  boys  in  England ;  a  jacket  made  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  breeches,  worked  with  cord,  silver  buttons  and  chain,  and  open 
slits  round  the  ai-ms ;  with  a  black  velvet  cap  and  feather,  orna- 
mented with  tassels,  not  much  unlike  our  college  caps  with  the  tren- 
chers taken  off.  I  was  at  first  sui-prised  to  see  persons  of  so  low  a 
rank  in  life  wearing  so  expensive  a  dress,  as  I  think  it  could  not  be 
made  in  England  for  less  than  20/.  or  30/. ;  but  I  was  told  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  country  are  employed  in  making  them,  and 
that  one  suit  lasts  them  for  many  years,  which  I  was  ready  to  believe 
from  the  thread-bare  condition  in  which  most  of  them  appeared  to  be. 
The  Portuguese  and  Italians  dress  as  in  their  own  countries ;  the 
Turks  with  much  splendour  of  costume  ;  the  Greeks  nearly  the  same, 
except  in  the  colour  of  their  turbans  and  slippers.  The  Moors,  many 
of  whom  are  negroes,  wear  also  the  Mohammedan  dress,  as  they 
profess  that  religion.  The  Arabs,  some  of  whom  are  Bedouins,  or 
Wanderers  of  the  Desert,  having  no  fixed  residence  or  habitation,  are 
literally  rolled  up  in  a  singular  garment  of  white  serge  or  stuff,  large 
enough  to  make  two  pair  of  blankets,  wearing  neither  shiit,  cap,  nor 
shoes.  And  the  Aimenians,  and  Barbary  Jews,  who  are  chiefly 
pedlars  and  porters,  forming  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  this 
mixed  multitude,  and  treated  with  indignity  on  all  sides,  are  glad  to 
cover  their  nakedness  with  any  gannent  their  precarious  gains  will 
allow  them  to  procure,  reserving  to  themselves  no  other  distinction 
than  that  of  shaving  their  heads,  and  wearing  short  beai'ds,  rigidly 
adhering  to  all  the  mortifications  imposed  by  their  creed. 

After  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar  from  the  Moors,  it  remained  in  the 
Lands  of  the  Spaniards  until  the  yeai'  1704,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  English.     The  following  histor}'  of  its  sieges  and  defences  leaves  s 
the  recent  attacks  upon  Antwerp  far  behind. 

On  the  16th  day  of  June,  Sir  George  Rooke  being  joined  by  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  resolved  to  proceed  up  the  Mediterranean  in 
quest  of  the  French  fleet,  which  had  sailed  thither  from  Brest,  and 
which  Rooke  had  actually  discovered  in  the  preceding  month,  on  their 
voyage  to  Toulon.  On  the  17th  day  of  July,  the  admirals  called  a 
council  of  war,  in  the  road  of  Tetuan,  when  they  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  on  Gibraltar,  which  was  but  slenderly  provided  with  a 
ganison.  Thither  they  sailed;  and  on  the  21st  day  of  the  same 
month,  tlie  Prince  of  Hesse  landed  on  the  Isthmus  with  1800 
marines.  On  summoning  the  Governor  to  surrender,  he  was  an- 
swered, that  the  place  would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.     Next 
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day  the  Admiral  gave  orders  for  cannonading  the  town.  Perceiving 
that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  fortifications  at  the  South  Mole 
Head,  he  commanded  Captain  Whitaker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and 
assault  that  quarter.  The  Captains  Hicks  and  Jumper,  who  happened 
to  he  nearest  the  Mole,  immediately  manned  their  pinnaces,  and  en- 
tered the  fortifications  sword  in  hand.  The  Spaniards  sprung  a  mine, 
by  which  two  lieutenants  and  about  a  hundred  men  were  killed  oo.' 
wounded.  Nevertheless,  the  two  Captains  took  possession  of  the  plat- 
form, and  kept  their  ground  until  they  were  sustained  by  Captain. 
Whitaker  and  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  who  took  by  storm  a  redoubt 
betwixt  the  Mole  and  the  town.  The  Governor  then  capitulated,  and 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  entered  the  place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  this 
attempt,  considering  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  which  might 
have  been  defended  by  fifty  men  against  a  numerous  army. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  it  was 
ceded  by  Philip  to  Queen  Anne,  with  the  island  of  Minorca,  on  con- 
dition that  the  inhabitants  should  enjoy  their  estates,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

In  1727  it  was  besieged.  The  trenches  were  opened  before  this 
fortress  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  by  the  Conde  de  las  Torres, 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  The  place  was  well  provided  for  a  de- 
fence, and  the  old  Earl  of  Portmorc,  who  was  at  that  time  Governor, 
embarked  with  a  reinforcement  from  England,  under  convoy  of  a 
fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Wager.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  where  he  landed  the  troops,  witli  ammu- 
nition and  stores.  At  the  same  time  500  men  arrived  from  Minorca, 
making  the  garrison  6000,  who,  being  supplied  with  fresh  provisions 
from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  treated  their  bcvsiegers  with  contempt. 

In  1779,  immediately  succeeding  the  Spanish  declaration  of  war, 
it  was  again  closely  invested  ;  and  though  the  Spanish  batteries  were 
not  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness  to  annoy  the  garrison  to  any 
extent,  they  suffered  much  from  a  dreadful  scarcity,  the  daily  food 
of  many  being  tliistles,  dandelion,  &c.  Admiral  Rodney  was,  there- 
fore, sent  with  a  fleet  of  transports  to  its  relief,  and  had  been  but  a 
few  days  at  sea  before  he  captured  a  large  fleet  of  frigates  and  trans- 
ports, bound  with  supplies  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Cadiz.;  and  had 
scarcely  adjusted  the  distribution  of  his  prizes,  when,  off  Cape  SL 
Vincent,  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  squadron,  consisting  of  eleven  sail 
of  the  line,  and,  after  a  brilliant  action,  captured  three  of  seventy 
guns,  and  the  Admiral's  ship  of  eighty,  the  whole  of  which  he  took 
to  Gibraltar,  and  thus  afforded  them  a  seasonable  relief.  After  his 
departure  for  the  West  Lidies,  the  blockade  was  again  renewed  ;  but  the 
Spaniards,  under  Don  Barcelo,  were  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  burn  the 
English  shipping  in  the  harbour,  and  their  plans,  for  the  moment, 
rendered  quite  abortive. 

In  the  mean  time,  tl»e  court  of  Spain,  raoa'tified  .at  riieir  lepeated 
disappointments,  detemiined  to  make  still  gi'eater  exertions  for  the 
reduction  of  Gibraltar.  Their  works  were  carried  on  with  more  vigour 
than  ever;  and  having  by  experianent  found  the  inefficacy  of  a 
blockade,  they  resolved  to  txy  the  eflccts  of  a  boHabanlment.     Their 
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batteries  were  mounted  with  guns  of  the  heaviest  metal,  and  with 
mortai-s  of  the  largest  dimensions.  These  disgci-ged  torrents  of  fire 
on  a  narrow  isthmus ;  and  it  seemed,  says  Barlow,  as  if  not  onlv  the 
works,  but  the  Rock  itself,  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  for  all  di&- 
tinctioBs  of  parts  were  lost  in  flames  and  smoke.  This  cannonade 
eonlinned  day  and  night,  almost  incessantly,  for  three  weeks,  in 
every  twenty-four  hours  of  which,  100,0001bs.  of  gunpowder  were 
used,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand  shot  and  shells  went  through 
the  town.  It  then  slackened,  but  was  not  intermitted  for  one  whole 
day  for  upwards  of  twelve  months.  The  fatigues  of  the  garrison  were 
extreme.  The  town  itself  was  nearly  destroyed  ;  and  such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  were  not  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  or  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  shells,  fled  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Rock ;  but 
destruction  followed  them  to  places  which  had  always  been  deemed 
lecare.  No  scene  could  be  more  deplorable.  Mothers  and  children, 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  were  so  completely  torn  to  pieces,  that  it 
seemed  more  like  an  annihilation  of  their  shattered  fragments,  than 
a  dispersion  of  them  ;  and  even  ladies  of  the  greatest  sensibility  and 
most  delicate  constitution,  deemed  themselves  happy  to  be  admitted 
to  a  fevf  hours  of  repose  in  the  barracks,  amidst  the  noise  of  a  crowded 
soldieiy,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  At  the  first 
<«set.  General  Elliott,  the  Governor,  retorted  on  the  besiegers  a 
diower  of  fire ;  but  foreseeing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies,  he 
■bon  retrenched,  and  received,  with  comparative  unconcern,  the  fury 
and  violence  of  his  advei-saries.  By  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  the 
besiegers  had  brought  their  works  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  they 
Mtended.  The  care  and  ingenuity  employed  upon  them  were  extra^ 
ordinary.  The  best  engineei-s  of  France  and  Spain  had  united  their 
abilities,  and  both  kingdoms  were  filled  with  sanguine  expectations  of 
success.  In  this  juncture,  when  all  Europe  was  in  suspense  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  the  ganison,  and  when,  from  the  prodigious  efforts 
made  for  its  reduction,  many  believed  that  it  could  not  hold  out  much 
-longer,  a  sally  was  projected  and  executed,  which,  in  about  two  hours, 
destroyed  those  works  that  had  required  so  much  time,  labour,  and 
skill  to  accomphsh.  A  body  of  2000  men,  under  General  Ross, 
made  an  attack  under  cover  of  the  night,  on  the  exterior  front  of  their 
Imes,  when  the  Spaniards  gave  way  on  every  side.  Their  magazines 
aiid  works  were  blown  up,  their  cannon  spiked,  and  all  demohshed, 
with  an  inconsiderable  loss  in  the  detachment  who  accompHshed  it. 
This  unexpected  event  disconcerted  the  besiegers ;  but  they  soon  re- 
covered fi-om  their  alann,  and,  with  a  perseverance  peculiar  to  their 
nation,  determined  to  prosecute  the  siege,  more  particularly  as  the 
reduction  of  Minorca  had  inspired  them  with  fresh  motives  to  exer- 
cise their  indefatigable  ardour  and  perseverance. 

The  Duke  de  Crillon,  who  had  been  recently  successful  in  the 
siege  of  Minorca,  was  appointed  to  conduct  tlie  siege  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  It  was  resolved  to  employ  the  whole  stiength  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  in  seconding  his  operations.  No  means  were  neglected,  or 
expense  spared,  that  promised  to  forward  the  views  of  the  besiegers. 
t  rom  the  failure  of  afl  the  plass  hitherto  adopted  for  effecting  the 
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reduction  of  Gibraltar,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  new  ones ;  and  among 
the  various  projects  for  this  purpose,  one,  which  had  been  formed  by 
the  Chevalier  d'Arcon,  was  deemed  the  most  worthy  of  trial.  This 
was,  to  construct  such  floating  batteries  as  could  neither  be  sunk  nor 
fired ;  with  this  view  their  bottoms  were  made  of  the  thickest  timber, 
and  their  sides  of  wood  and  cork  long  soaked  in  water,  with  a  large 
layer  of  wet  sand  between.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  red-hot  balls,  a 
number  of  pipes  were  contrived  to  cany  water  through  every  part  of 
them,  and  pumps  were  provided  to  keep  these  constantly  supplied 
with  water.  The  people  on  board  were  to  be  sheltered  from  the  fall 
of  bombs  by  a  cover  of  rope-netting,  which  was  made  sloping,  and 
overlaid  with  wet  hides.  These  floating  batteries,  ten  in  number,  were 
made  out  of  the  keels  of  large  vessels  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  and 
earned  from  ten  to  twenty-eight  guns  each,  were  seconded  by  eighty 
large  boats,  mounted  with  guns  of  heavy  metal,  and  also  by  a  host  of 
frigates,  ships  of  force,  and  some  hundreds  of  small  craft. 

General  Elliott,  the  intrepid  defender  of  Gibraltar,  was  not  ignorant 
that  inventions  of  a  peculiar  kind  were  prepared  against  him,  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  their  construction.  He,  nevertheless,  provided  for 
every  circumstance  of  danger  that  could  be  foreseen  or  imagined. 
The  day  was  fixed  and  publicly  known  when  this  grand  attack  was  to 
be  made;  and  the  new- invented  machines,  with  all  the  united  powers 
of  gunpowder  and  artillery  in  the  highest  state  of  impi'ovement,  were 
to  be  called  into  action."  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
in  the  bay,  amounted  to  about  fifty  sail  of  the  line.  Their  batteries 
were  covered  with  154  pieces  of  heavy  brass  cannon,  and  the  num- 
bers employed  by  land  and  sea  against  this  fortress  were  estimated  at 
100,000  men  !  With  this  force,  and  by  the  fire  of  300  heavy  pieces 
of  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  fiom  the  adjacent  shore,  it  was 
intended  to  attack  every  part  of  the  British  works  at  one  and  the 
same  instant.  The  surrounding  hills  were  covered  with  people  to 
behold  the  spectacle.  The  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  tremen- 
dous. The  showers  of  shot  and  shells  from  the  land-batteries  and 
ships  of  the  besiegers,  and  from  the  various  works  of  the  garrison, 
exhibited  a  most  dreadful  scene !  Four  hundred  of  the  heaviest 
pieces  of  artillery  were  playing  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  whole 
Peninsula  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  torrents  of  fire  that  were 
incessantly  poured  upon  it.  The  Spanish  floating-batteries,  for  some 
time,  answered  the  expectations  of  their  framers;  for  the  heaviest 
shells  often  rebounded  from  their  tops,  while  thirty-two  pound  shot 
made  no  visible  impression  upon  their  hulls.  For  some  hours  the 
attack  and  defence  were  so  well  conducted  and  equally  supported,  as 
to  admit  no  appearance  of  superiority  on  either  side.  The  construction 
of  the  battering-ships  was  so  well  calculated  for  withstanding  the 
combined  force  of  fire  and  artillery,  that  they  seemed  for  some  time 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  the  heaviest  ordnance.  In  the  after- 
noon, however,  the  effects  of  red-hot  shot  became  visible.  At  first 
there  was  only  an  appearance  of  smoke ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  after  the  garrison  had  continued  firing  fifteen  hours,  two  of  the 
floating-batteries  were  in  flames,  and  several  more  were  beginning  to 
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kindle.  The  opening  of  daylight  disclosed  a  most  dreadful  spectacle  ! 
Many  were  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  crying  out  for  help,  while 
others  were  floating  upon  pieces  of  timber,  exposed  to  equal  danger 
from  the  opposite  element ;  but  the  generous  humanity  of  the  victore 
equalled  their  valour,  and  was  the  more  honom-able,  as  the  exertions 
of  it  exposed  them  to  no  less  danger  than  those  of  active  hostility. 
In  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  his  enemies.  Captain  Curtis 
nearly  lost  his  own :  while,  for  the  most  benevolent  purpose,  he  was 
alongside  the  floating-batteries,  one  of  them  blew  up,  and  sunk  his 
boat ;  but  he  fortunately  escaped  to  land  upon  some  fragments  of  the 
wreck.  By  similar  perilous  exertions,  neai'ly  four  hundred  men  were 
saved  from  destruction.  The  exercise  of  humanity  to  an  enemy  under 
such  circumstances  of  immediate  action  and  impending  danger,  con- 
ferred more  true  honour  than  could  be  acquired  by  the  most  splendid 
series  of  victories.  It,  in  some  measure,  obscured  the  impression 
made  to  the  disadvantage  of  human  nature,  by  the  madness  of  man- 
kind in  destroying  each  other  in  wasteful  wars  ! 

The  whole  of  the  Spanish  flotilla  were  thus  destroyed ;  and  very 
soon  aftei-wards.  Lord  Howe,  with  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line,  brought 
to  the  brave  garrison  an  ample  supply  of  every  thing  they  needed, 
either  for  their  support  or  their  defence ;  since  which,  they  have  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Rock  which  their  valour  so 
ably  defended. 

On  the  2d  of  July  we  left  Gibraltar,'in  company  with  the  fleet,  and 
standing  over  to  the  southward,  passed  within  sight  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Ceuta,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  Africa,  which,  with  Gibral- 
tai",  Spartel,  and  Trafalgar,  form  the  Sti-aits.  It  is  so  strongly 
defended  by  nature,  as  well  as  art,  that  although  the  JMoors  have 
often  besieged  it,  it  has  withstood  all  their  efforts.  The  first  mention 
of  it  in  history  as  a  scene  of  much  interest,  was  during  the  devout 
age  of  the  crusades,  when  Louis  IX.  or  St.  Louis  of  France,  with 
the  wild  hope  of  baptizing  the  King  of  Tunis,  directed  his  expedition 
igainst  the  Moorish  territory-,  instead  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  fell  a 
Victim,  with  most  of  his  troops,  to  the  climate. 

After  the  reign  of  this  illustrious  crusader,  the  spirit  of  Mohamme- 
danism continued  to  gain  giound,  and  extend  its  influence  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  over  all  the  western 
shores  of  the  ISIediterranean,  the  display  of  the  crescent  seemed  to 
chide  the  warriors  of  Christendom  for  neglecting  the  cause  of  chivalry, 
and  the  defence  of  their  holy  faith. 

The  situation  of  Portugal  was  particularly  favourable  for  a  descent 
on  the  African  coast;  and  the  extiqjation  of  Mohammedanism  con- 
tinued, duiing  the  reign  of  John  I.  and  his  successors,  to  form  the 
chief  object  of  their  heroic  exploits.  The  Portuguese  princes  had 
long  been  ambitious  to  receive  the  sword  of  chivalry-  from  their 
renowned  father,  when  a  general  crusade  to  the  ^Moorish  coast  called 
them  from  the  enjoyment  of  peace  to  those  militarv  honours  they  so 
ardently  desired,  'it  is  related,  that  the  Queen  Phillippa,  their 
mother,  contemplating  the  dangers  of  an  expedition  against  the 
infidels,  and  beholding  the  lives  of  her  husband  and  children  at  once 
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exposed  to  the  relentless  scimitars  of  the  Moors,  unable  to  shake  the 
firm  resolutions  of  her  ambitious  offspring,  or  to  support  the  dreadful 
uncertainty  of  so  eventful  a  voyage,  fell  a  victim  to  the  painful  con- 
flicts of  her  mind.  The  death  of  so  amiable  and  beloved  a  woman 
awakened  the  regret  of  every  one,  and  cast  a  portentous  gloom  on  the 
prospect  of  the  African  crusades. 

From  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  neai"  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  embarkation. 
of  the  Portuguese  was  beheld  with  vai'ious  emotions,  and  recalled  to 
mind  the  ti-ophies  and  African  exploits  of  the  Roman  Belisarius. 
The  spectacle  must  certainly  have  been  solemn  and  interesting ;  and 
although  the  navigator  of  the  present  day  reflects  on  the  embarkation 
with  pleasure,  as  it  opened  the  first  dawn  of  a  knowledge  of  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  yet  the  Poituguese,  who  beheld  their  sovereign,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  illustrious  house,  exposed  at  once  to  the  perils  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  the  fatal  malignity  of  the  burning  sands  and  feverish 
atmosphere  of  that  continent,  must  have  felt  deeply.  They  are, 
therefore,  described  as  viewing  the  fading  vessels  in  the  distant  horizon 
with  mixed  sensations ;  and  the  shores  of  Lagos  displayed  a  melan- 
choly group  when  the  sails  of  the  monarch  were  lost  in  the  surround- 
ing haze. 

The  lofty  towers  and  walls  of  Ceuta  (the  ancient  Septem,  so  called 
from  the  seven  mountains  in  Mauritania  Zingitana),  which  had  been 
in  part  constructed  and  fortified  by  Justinian,  formed  at  that  time  the 
strongest  Moorish  garnson  in  Africa ;  and  the  subjects  both  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  had  long  resorted  thither,  in  security,  to  bid  defiance  to 
their  country.  On  their  landing  safely  the  whole  of  their  armament, 
consisting  of  oO,000  men,  they  found  that  every  thing  which  the  vigil- 
ance or  precaution  of  the  Moorish  Governor  could  devise  had  long  been 
prepared ;  but  neither  their  courage  nor  their  strength  was  equal  to 
tlie  successful  opposition  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  ;  and  Bensala,  the 
Moor,  accordingly  retired  under  cover  of  the  night,  leaving  the  cru- 
saders to  secure  the  conquest  at  daybreak. 

On  the  return  of  the  Portuguese  Monarch  to  Algarve,  he  reviewed 
his  troops,  in  order  to  reward  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves. 
The  scene  must  have  become  particularly  interesting,  when  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  father  was  gratified  in  proclaiming  the  rewards  due 
to  the  valour  of  his  sons.  Don  Pedro  was  created  Duke  of  Coimbra, 
and  Don  Heniy,  Duke  of  Viseo;  the  latter  of  whom  returned  to 
Ceuta  as  Governor,  where  his  favourite  projects  of  maritime  discovery 
were  matured,  and  his  information  on  subjects  connected  therewith, 
enlarged  by  occasional  converse  with  such  Moors  as  could  be  gained 
over  to  his  interest :  so  that  the  development  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Africa  may  be  traced  from  the  day  when  the  flag  of  Portugal  was 
planted  by  its  ])rinces  on  the  northern  promontory  of  Ceuta.  A  view 
of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  its  northern  coast,  in  the  present  day,  will 
not  perhaps  justify  the  opinion  of  Henry's  receiving  information  from 
the  Moors  of  Ceuta ;  but  if  we  reflect  on  the  distance  of  four  cen- 
turies, during  which  their  movements  have  been  retrogi'ade,  and  the 
decline  of  knowledge  has  been  equal  to  its  progi'ess  in  other  countries, 
we  may  conceive  it  possible  for  the  Duke  to  have  discovered  some  rays 
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o(  science,  which  even  the  desolation  of  the  maritime  colonies  of 
Hippo  Regius,  of  Ceota,  and  of  Carthage,  did  not  extinguish. 

"  The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  the  African  coast,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  was  filled  with  frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  munificence, 
and  the  respective  degrees  of  improvement  might  be  accurately  mea- 
sured by  the  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  Mediterranean."  And 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  express  object  which  the  Portuguese  prince  had  particularly  in 
view,  was  to  find  out  by  sea  a  way  to  the  countries  from  which  the 
Moors  brought  ivory  and  gold-dust  across  the  desert. 

The  characters  of  these  two  princes  have  been  justly  venerated  hy 
posterity ;  for  in  whatever  light  they  are  beheld,  they  present  great 
claims  to  admiration,  Pedro,  Duke  of  Coimbra,  was  remarkable  for 
a  quick  and  solid  understanding.  His  eloquence,  the  voyages  which 
he  had  made,  and  his  ti'avels  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  induced  the 
historian  Castera,  and  others,  to  style  him  the  Ulysses  of  the  age. 
When  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power  as  Regent,  he 
gave  the  whole  of  his  charts  and  geogi'aphical  manuscripts  to  his 
brother  Henry,  DukeofViseo,  who,  to  kindred  genius  and  talents, 
united  the  most  determined  resolution  and  patient  perseverance. 
Their  characters  called  forth  the  powers  of  Camoens,  in  his  delightful 
episode  of  the  Historic  Flags  or  Ensigns,  which  Mickle  thus 
translates  : — 

Illustnous,  lo !  two  brother  heroes  shine. 


Their  hirth,  their  deeds,  adorn  the  royal  line ; 

To  every  King  of  princely  Europe  known, 

In  every  court  the  gallant  Pedro  shone  ; 

The  jHorious  Henry !     Kindling  at  his  name. 

Behold  uiy  sailors'  eyes  all  sparkle  tkime ! 

Henry !  the  chief  who  first  by  Heaven  inspired, 

To  deeds  unknown  before,  the  sailor  fired ; 

Who,  conscious  of  his  prowess,  left  the  shore. 

And  dared  new  Oceans  never  plough'd  before ! 

The  various  wealths  of  every  distant  lard 

He  bade  his  fletts  explore — his  fleets  command ! 

The  Ocean's  great  Discoverer  he  shines, 

Nor  le?s  his  honours  in  the  mai-tial  lines ; 

The  painted  flag  the  cloud-wrapt  siege  displays, 

There  Ceuta's  rocking  wall  its  trust  betrays ; 

Black  yawns  the  breach  ;  the  point  of  many  a  spear 

(ileams  through  the  smoke ;  loud  shouts  astound  the  ear ! 

Whose  steps  first  trod  the  dreadful  pass  ?  whose  sword 

He-.v'd  its  dark  way — first  with  the  foe  begored  ? 

'Twas  thine,  O,  glorious  Henrj- !  first  to  dare 

The  di-cadful  pass,  and  thine  to  close  the  war. 

Taught  by  thy  might,  and  humbled  in  her  gore, 

The  bcaitful  pride  of  Afric  tower'd  no  more ! 

LcsiAD. 

Since  that  period,  the  history  of  Ceuta  presents  nothing  interesting 
beyond  the  change  of  possession  from  the  Portuguese  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  at  present  hold  it,  and  keep  it  well  garrisoned,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  on  the  African  side  what  Gibraltar  is  on  the  European,  one 
of  the  keys  of  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  we  were  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
passed  within  sight  of  the  Granada  mountains,  the  summits  of  which, 
rising  to  an  immense  height,  were  partially  enveloped  in  clouds,  and 
their  broken  ridges  covered  with  flakes  of  snow,  which,  spai'kling  in 
the  sun,  presented  a  singularly  beautiful  appearance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  we  passed  Cape  de  Gatt,  but  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  observe  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  coast.  The  wind 
being  light,  our  progress  was  extremely  slow. 

On  the  7th,  we  made  the  African  shores,  and  passed  along  under 
the  high  land  of  Algiers,  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  the  Castle, 
and  some  white  buildings  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other ;  but  the  town  being  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  was 
hidden  from  our  view. 
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The  number  of  communications  that  we  have  received  from  Corres- 
pondents, on  the  subject  of  this  department  of  our  Journal,  would 
scarcely  be  credited,  considering  that  the  Secoftd  Number  of  the 
work  only  has  yet  appeared.  We  are  gratified,  however,  in  being 
able  to  state,  that  they  uniformly  approve  of  the  style  and  character 
of  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Volume  hitherto  presented,  and  as 
uniformly  express  a  hope  that  no  Number  will  appear  without  some 
portion  at  least  of  these  Illustrations  forming  a  part  of  it.  The  point 
on  which  they  differ,  is  as  to  the  selection  of  the  Lessons  and  Psalms 
of  the  Day,  for  the  subjects  of  comment.  The  objections  urged  to 
this  are  many — but  we  will  state  only  a  few: — 1st.  That  it  will  fre- 
quently occur  that  some  of  the  Lessons  will  afford  such  ample  scope 
for  illustration,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  do  them  justice  in  any  one 
Number.  2ndly.  That  it  will  also  occasionally  happen  that  some  of 
the  Lessons  will  afford  no  materials  whatever  for  similar  illustrations, 
and  there  would  then  be  an  inevitable  barrenness  of  subject,  if  the 
plan  were  rigidly  confined  to  a  comment  on  the  Lessons  of  the  Day. 
3rdly.  That  the  pressure  of  political  matter  would  sometimes  compel 
the  exclusion  of  this  department  altogether,  in  some  particular  Num- 
ber, and  that  it  could  not  then  be  advantageously  reverted  to  in  the 
ensuing  week,  as  the  space  would  be  required  for  that  which  was  to 
come.  And,  lastly,  that  the  Lessons  of  the  Day  are  not  read,  at  the 
same  time,  in  all  the  places  of  Christian  worship  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  gi'cat  object  of  securing  general  attention  to  the  same  subject,  at 
the  same  period  of  time,  would  be  but  partially  accomplished. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  mode  or  order  of  proceeding,  which  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  largest  class,  and  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the 
greatest  number,  will  be  to  take  up  the  Scriptures  from  the  beginning. 
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and  proceed,  seriatim,  and  in  one  unbroken  continuity  onward 
through  the  Sacred  Volume,  by  which  means  a  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  Commentary  will  be  secured,  than  by  turning  to  various 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  at  the  same  time.  If  it  should 
happen,  that  a  single  chapter  should  require  several  pages  of  illustra- 
tion, there  will  then  be  no  limitation  of  space,  because  what  cannot 
be  included  in  one  Number,  may  be  carried  on  to  the  next,  and  con- 
tinued till  completed ;  and  if  there  be  several  chapters  in  succession 
that  offer  no  materials  for  illustration,  these  can  be  passed  over  alto- 
gether untU  others  occur,  where  the  attention  may  be  usefully  arrested. 

In  this  way,  it  is  hoped,  that  a  very  varied  and  interesting,  as  well 
as  comprehensive  and  acceptable,  Commentar}-  on  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures,  may  be  progressively  presented  to  the  reader  of  this  work ; 
and  form,  in  every  week,  a  useful  portion  of  Sabbath-reading  for 
families  of  every  rank  and  persuasion  ;  more  especially  the  younger 
members  of  hoth  sexes,  whose  attention  may  be  the  more  readily 
secured  to  the  perusal  of  the  great  Original  itself,  when  accompanied 
by  illustrations  that  shall  familiarize  their  minds  with  the  geography, 
climate,  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  scenery,  monuments,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  usages,  of  the  several  countiies  and  people  spoken 
of  in  the  Volume  of  their  Faith. 

We  shall  enter  upon  this  task  in  our  next ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
Illustrations  already  given  in  the  two  preceding  Numbers,  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  what  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  rich  material  that 
Volume  contains,  and  how  desirable  it  is,  that  it  should  be  di-a^vn  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  treasury  in  which  it  hes,  and  be  placed  in  the 
most  clear  and  attractive  light  before  those  whose  minds  are  only  to 
be  won  to  study,  by  research  being  made  agreeable  as  well  as  useful 
in  its  pursuit. 
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While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  improved  airangements,  and  internal 
reform,  we  may  add,  that  it  will  be  found  a  material  convenience  to 
the  printer,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  rapidity  of  the  work  passing 
through  the  press,  (which,  now  that  the  number  printed  is  larger 
than  we  had  anticipated,  is  a  point  of  increasing  importance)  if,  in- 
stead of  collecting  all  the  passages  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  in 
one  place,  and  under  one  head,  we  disperse  them  throughout  the 
work,  to  occupy  vacant  niches,  and  fill  up  spaces  at  the  close  of  arti- 
cles, which  might  otherwise  remain  blank.  There  will  thus  be  an 
economy  of  space,  as  well  as  an  increased  variety  secured  by  this 
arrangement;  and  as  we  have  now  determined, 'in  return  for  tlie 
ample  and  increasing  encouragement  with  which  the  work  has  been 
received,  to  make  what  was  given  as  a  temporary  addition  of  matter, 
in  our  last,  a  permanent  increase  of  its  contents,  making  each  Num- 
ber Sixty-four  pages  instead  of  Fifty-six,  tiiere  wiU  tiius  be  a  union  of 
advantages  in  eveiy  point  of  new.  * 
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SKETCH   OF  JOSEPH   BUONAPARTE,   COUNT  DE 
SURVILLIERS,  NOW  IN  LONDON. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  will  give  some  variety  to  our  pages,  to 
offer  a  short  precis  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  the 
eldest  of  the  family  of  Napoleon,  and  we  may  also  say,  of  the  most 
sensible  and  respectable  of  that  family,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Louis,  who,  though  thwarted  by  his  consort,  nevertheless  did  as 
murJi  for  Holland  as  Joseph  confessedly  did  for  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

In  the  small  volume,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  now 
lying  before  us,  and  which  has  drawn  our  attention  to  this  subject, 
there  is  nothing  particularly  new,  excepting  two  letters  to  character — 
one  from  the  late  General  Lamarque,  one  of  the  most  devoted  ad- 
herents of  the  Buonaparte  family,  and  avowedly  the  most  Anti- 
Anglican  of  all  the  military  politicians  of  late  days ;  the  other  from 
Lafayette,  more  general  in  the  expression  and  less  specific  in  the 
praise.  We  had,  however,  well  nigh  forgotten  the  American  diplomas 
from  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  permitting  Joseph 
Buonaparte  to  hold  land  without  the  usual  formulary  of  his  be- 
coming an  American  Citizen.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  same  instrument,  confers  this  immunity 
and  privilege  on  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Peter  Francis  Real,  William 
Cooper,  and  Mary  Lamb.  Now  who  these  three  latter  personages 
are,  the  legend  sayeth  not.  But  that  they  are  of  the  "  illustrious 
obscure  "  is  very  evident ;  and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  Americans 
would  have  done  the  thing  more  handsomely  in  conferring  this  privi- 
lege by  a  separate  act  on  the  brother  of  Napoleon  alone.  Perhaps, 
however,  Peter,  William,  and  Mary  Anne,  are  of  the  household  of  the 
Count.  It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  America  learned  to  respect 
and  esteem  Joseph  during  his  sixteen  years'  sojourn  among  tltem. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Bordentown  repaired  to  his  retreat  to  bid  fare- 
well to  one  who  had  been  a  benefactor  to  many  of  them,  and  to  all  a 
friend.  Similar  testimonies  of  respect  were  paid  to  him  at  Phila- 
delphia also. 

Since  his  arrival  in  England,  we  are  told  that  the  Count  has  been 
an  object  of  surprise,  among — guess  whom  ?  The  circle  at  Talley- 
rand's or  Prince  liieven's  ?  No  ; — but  to  the  market -gardeners  and 
flower-sellers  !  When  he,  (the  Count)  says  the  memoirs,  resided 
temporarily  at  Cavendish  Square,  the  market-gardeners  and  flower- 
sellevs  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  a  gentleman  up  and  out  when  they 
were  proceeding  with  their  baskets  to  Covent-garden  Market.  It  has 
been  the  fate  of  many  English  gentlemen  to  have  often  met  these 
market  gardeners  "  up  and  out "  as  they  were  going  home  to  bed, 
yet  the  said  gardeners  never  expressed  surprise  at  this,  because  no 
doubt  the  English  gentlemen  Lad  a  sleepy  and  a  jaded  look.     But 
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Joseph  so  resembles  his  brother,  that  were  he  not  talkr,  :md  coii' 
siderablv  less  stont,  he  might  pass  for  him.  It  was  this  resemblance 
to  Napoleon,  no  doubt,  and  not  the  being  "  up  and  out,"  which  ex- 
cited the  wonderment  of  the  market-gardeners  and  flower-sellers. 

His  memoirs  have  evidently  been  published  with  a  political  »- 
tent.  During  the  emtutes  of  June,  when  all  was  so  unsettled  in 
France — when  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not  worth  a  pin's 
fee — nor  bis  life  worth  a  pin's  pmchase — it  was,  no  doubt,  a  fair  poli- 
tical speculation  to  bring  the  claims  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  and 
the  domestic  virtues  of  Joseph — his  temperance — bis  good  sense — 
his  stem  honestv — and  unobtrusive  citizenship — ^before  the  people  of 
Paris.  But  we  ven-  much  doubt  if  that  people — cheated  as  they  have 
been  out  of  the  legitimate  results  of  the  Revolution  of  1830 — we  very 
much  doubt  if  the  people  of  France,  generally — suffering  as  they  are 
from  the  results  of  two  imperfect  revolutions — will  now  make  a  third 
in  the  interest  oi  anv  man  or  any  family  whatever.  Should  the}' make  a 
^ird  reT<Jurion,  we  predict  it  will  be  a  final  one,  for  it  will  be  for  a 
principle,  and  not  for  a  person.  Xo  man  can  say  what  is  in  the  womb 
of  time,  but  if  this  third  re\-olution  be  not  made,  events,  and  the 
conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Government,  will  pave  the  way  for 
ibe  advent  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  "We  ai-e  not  among  the  number  of 
those  who  think  Louis  Philippe  destitute  of  talent.  On  the  contrary, 
we  deem  him  to  be  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  shrewdness 
and  sagacity ;  and  of  that  left-handed  wisdom  with  which  adversity 
too  often  fortifies  her  children.  We  believe  him,  moreover,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly ambitious,  not  generous,  and  of  boundless  and  insatiable 
ararice.  A  courtier  by  nature,  education,  and  interest,  we  believe 
]iim  in  heart  an  Ultra-Royalist,  as  we  know  he  is  by  descent  the  scion 
of  the  verv-  worst  of  a  bad  race. 

What,  then,  has  France  to  expect  of  such  a  man,  hot  to  be  cfnci- 
fied  between  his  avai-ice  and  ambition  i*  Already  has  he  violated  aU 
Ms  promises,  and  forfeited  bis  tlirone  with  a  thousand  times  more 
msou  than  Charles  X.  Has  France  srained  anght  by  the  three 
4c?s,  that  should  indiKe  her  to  try  another  half  week  of  revolution  in 
Ae  interest  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  ?  Let  her  rtrined  ti-ade,  her  etat 
ie  $iegt,  her  seizure  of  jouriials  and  prosecution  of  citizens,  speak 
tnunpet-tongued  on  this  bead.  It  is  true  that  the  electoral  eligibility 
has  been  lowered  from  300  to  250  francs,  and  this  has  let  in  a  body 
of  80,000  electors :  but  what  is  80,000  in  a  population  of  32  mil- 
lions ?  No — the  French  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  interest  of  the 
Jtraior  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  but  not  in  the  interest  of  con- 
stitJitional  iibert%-.  Espionage  flourishes  as  in  the  days  of  Fooche, 
of  whom  Gisqoet  is  a  worthy  rival.  On  this  head  we  need  but  refer 
to  the  case  of  M.  Laboisciere,  the  deputy,  as  referred  to  in  the  daily 
journals  of  last  week.  And  the  system  of  passports — one  of  the 
woret  and  most  harassing  inventions  of  despotism — exists  with  a  force 
at»d  rigor  seldom  resorted  to  under  the  sway  of  Napoleon. 

France  will  bear  much  in  the  hope  of  repose,  as  the  last  two  years' 
saflering  abundandy  evince.  But  Louis  Phillipe  may  find"  out, 
when  practising  for  the  second  lime  as  a  mathematical  teacher,  thai 
there  is  a  limit  at  which  uational  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
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The  throne  of  July  is  now  surrounded  by  many  of  the  soldiers  of 
fortune  of  the  empire — and  one  of  the  most  rapacious  and  unprin- 
cipled of  these  soldiers  is  now  a  Minister :  but  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
against  whom  neither  rapacity  nor  want  of  principle  can  be  alleged, 
may  not  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  France  !  After  all,  that  throne  must 
be  weak  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  dreads  so  tarae  and  peace- 
ful a  rival  as  the  ex-King  of  Naples  and  Spain. 

There  is  in  this  small  brochure  a  circumstance  quite  characteristic 
of  the  spendthrift  prodigal  diplomacy  of  England.  The  treaty  of 
Amiens,  signed  on  the  2oth  of  March,  1802,  was  conducted  under 
the  management  of  Joseph  Napoleon  for  France,  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
for  England.  The  instructions  of  the  British  Plenipotentiary  re- 
quired that  each  Government  should  discharge  the  expences  of  its 
own  prisoners.  A  balance  of  sevei'al  millions  of  francs  appeared 
against  France ;  and  this  circumstance  threatened  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiation,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  assured  Joseph  con- 
fidentially, that  the  question  of  a  few  millions  should  not  prevent  the 
conclusion  of  peace  ! 

Thus  it  has  nearly  always  been  with  England — like  the  Nouveau 
Riche,  in  Moliere,  "  cest  elle  tonjours  qui  paye."  Shade  of  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  and  Adams  !  What  think  ye  of  a  few  millions  being  no 
consideration  ?  But  so  it  must  always  be,  unless  the  diplomacy  of 
England  is  thrown  open,  like  all  other  professions,  to  talent.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  exclusively  reserved  for  the  aristocracy — and  with  what 
happy  results  let  our  commercial  treaties  witness,  and  British  mer- 
chants attest. 

But,  to  return  to  Lord  Cornwallis — some  days  after,  the  British 
Government  changed  its  views,  and  the  Plenipotentiary  received 
orders  to  insist  on  the  payment  of  this  balance  as  a  '■  sine  qua  non." 
Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  not  choosing  to  be  put  to  the  blush, 
openly  declared  that  his  word  had  been  given,  and  should  not  be 
forfeited  for  the  sum  in  dispute.  We  confess  we  think  this  was  a 
highly  proper  feeling  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  provided  he 
paid  the  few  millions  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  but  as  those  millions 
came  from  the  public,  the  affair  assumes  a  different  shape.  That  such 
a  matter  was  allowed  to  pass  sub  silentio  at  the  time  is  another  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  that  change,  which  we  hope  will  produce  an 
amended  and  real  representation  of  the  people. 

Whilst  engaged  in  diplomatic  pursuits,  Joseph  Buonapai'te  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  suppression  of  the  system  of  piracy,  of  which  the 
corsairs  of  Barbary  made  the  smaller  states  the  victims.  But  here 
again  England  was  made  the  dupe;  the  expedition  sent  against  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  took  away  from  British  ships  their  exclusive 
and  only  advantage  in  this  carrying  trade — since  it  grew  out  of  the 
constant  danger  incident  to  almost  all  vessels,  the  British  excepted. 
The  direct  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  obtain  for  the  ships  of  other 
nations  as  complete  a  security  as  Great  Britain  herself  had  uniformly 
experienced.  This  was  obtained  for  them,  and  the  result  was,  tliat 
British  ships  being  built  and  navigated  at  much  greater  charge  than 
those  of  all  other  nations,  the  i&w  that  remained  in  the  Mediterranean 
were  not  able  to  procure  a  rate  of  freight  equivalent  to  cover  their 
disbursements. 
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ILLUSTRATION  OF   SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  QUENTIN 
DURWARD. 

CHATEAU  OF  PLESSIS-LES-TOCRS  AND  LOUIS  XI. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Historical  Novels  and  Romances  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  that  the  mixing  up  the  effusions  of 
fancy  with  matters  of  fact,  though  it  may  contribute  to  amusement,  is  also 
calculated  to  confuse  the  reader,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  of  scepticism  on 
the  more  important  point  of  historical  truth.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or 
not,  or,  if  at  all,  in  what  degree,  must  depend,  perhaps,  on  the  anxiety 
and  care  of  the  writer,  on  no  account  to  misrepresent  historical,  topogra- 
phical, or  characteristic  facts,  but  to  employ  the  powers  of  imagination 
solely  to  embellish,  explain,  and  illustrate.  In  this  case,  well  regulated 
imagination  may  doubtless  be  rendered  signally  seniceable  in  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
Mstory  is  studied.  In  exemplification  of  this  sentiment  may  be  mentioned 
the  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  by  the  fide- 
lity with  which  Sir  Walter,  in  his  Quentin  Durward,  has,  amidst  the  attrac- 
tions of  splendid  fiction,  exhibited  the  life  and  character  of  Louis  XI  of 
France ;  and,  with  extraordinary  felicity  and  truth,  described  his  favourite 
residence  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  which,  with  wicked  ingenuity,  that  tyrant 
converted  into  one  of  his  engines  of  dissimulation  and  cruelty. 

The  Chateau  of  Plessis  is  situated  half  a  league  from  the  city  of  Tours,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  on  a  spot  slightly  elevated,  near  where  the  river 
Cher  makes  a  sudden  bend  or  approach  towards  the  former  river,  with 
which,  in  extraordinary  floods,  it  has  been  known  to  mingle  its  waters.  No 
one  who  has  read  Quentin  Durward  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  work  of  the  imagination,  but  must  be  deeply  interested  in  visiting  the 
site,  and  viewing  the  present  state  of  the  Chateau  of  Plessis ;  and  for  such 
.  a  one  to  approach  it  in  reality,  without  shuddering  at  the  recollection  of  the 
too  faithful  descriptions  of  its  former  horrors  by  the  great  Wizard  of  the 
North,  is  next  to  impossible.  But, — '  the  battlemented  and  turretted  walls' 
— the  thrice-repeated  ditch,  each  of  '  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,' — the '  pal- 
lisadesof  iron  topped  with  clusters  of  sharp  spikes,' — the 'ancient  and  grim- 
looking  donjon-keep,  which  rose  like  a  black  Ethiopian  giant  into  the  air,' 
—the  'shot-hole  windows;  the  gateway  towers,' — the  triple  succession  of 
*  portcullis  and  drawbridge,' — and  the  '  cradles  of  iron,  caWed  siaalloirs^  ntsts, 
from  which  the  sentinels  who  were  regularly  posted  there  could  take  deli- 
berate aim  at  any  who  should  attempt  to  enter  without  the  proper  signal  or 
password  of  the  day,' — no  longer  blast  the  sight  of  outraged  humanity !  no 
longer  call  for  the  retributive  justice  of  offended  heaven!  The  besom  of 
destruction  has  swept  these  enormities  from  the  soil  of  France ;  thcv  have 
vanished  before  the  light  of  reason, — the  reclamation  of  the  rights  of  man 
has  humbled  them  to  the  ground,  leaving  but  as  an  awful  memento  the 
scanty  remnants  of  this  once  dreaded  engine  of  kingly  despotism.  The 
stout  peasantry  and  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  France,  the  stiengih,  if  not  the 
ornament  of  nations,  now  cultivate  contentedly,  cheerfully,  exuJtingly,  on 
their  oxen  account,  that  very  soil  where  every  yard  of  land,  excepting 
'  the  permitted  path,'  was  formerly  '  rendered  dangerous  and  well  nigh 
impracticable,  by  snares  and  traps  armed  with  scythe-blades,  which  sheared 
off  the  unwary  passenger's  limb,  as  sheerly  as  a  hedge-bUl  tops  a  hawthorn 
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sprig ;  and  calthrops  that  would  pierce  your  foot  through,  and  pitfalls  deep 
enough  to  buiy  you  in  for  ever.' — And,  where  '  the  very  leaves  of  the  trees 
were  like  so  many  ears  which  carried  all  that  was  spoken  to  the  king's  own 
cabinet,'  with  a  proud  feeling  of  reconquered  rights  and  conscious  posses- 
sioA  of  property,  the  men  of  Touraiue  shout  aloud  in  concert  the  animating 
strains  of  the  '  Parisienne,'  and  the  sublime  hymn  of  the  Marsellaise.* 

Truly,  as  the  pensioned  Burke  exclaimed,  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone," 
and  with  it  the  age  of  iron-fisted,  grim  and  heart-rending  oppression.  Its 
ominous  emblem,  the  fleur-de-lis,  is  everywhere  erased  ;f  its  white  flag  has 
disappeared ;  its  lilies  are  faded ;  the  chanu,  the  grace  which  by  depriving 
vice  of  half  its  grossness,  rendered  it,  in  the  sight  of  some  persons,  interest- 
ing if  not  harmless,  are  being  again  chased  from  social  life,  and  "  when 
the  summer  fades  into  autumn,  and  moonlight  nights  are  long  and  become 
unsafe"  you  will  on  this  altered  spot  no  longer  "  see  a  cluster  of  ten,  ay, 
of  twenty  human  beings  hanging  like  acorns  on  that  old  doddered  oak."J 
All  that  remains  of  the  Chateau  of  Plessis  above  ground,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  residence  for  its  present  owner,  and  the  donjon  keep,  which, 
as  Scott  says  "  rose  like  a  black  Ethiopian  giant  into  the  air"  after  having 
been  partly  demolished,  has  been  raised  again  of  taperer  dimensions,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  manufactory  for  what  we  call  in  England  "  patent  shot !" 
Some  of  the  dungeons  have  not  yet  been  filled  up,  but  they  are  in  a  dilaf- 
pidated  and  dangerous  state,  and  from  the  roof  having  in  places  fallen  in, 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  tlie  sub- 
teiTaneous  passage,  which  is  said,  with  no  great  degree  of  probability,  to 
have  communicated  between  the  castle  of  Plessis  and  the  no  less  notorious 
Abbey  of  Marmontier  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Loire.  It  was  at  Plessis- 
les-Tours,  where  the  reconciliation  took  place  between  Henry  the  Third  of 
France,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1589  ;  but  its  most  terrific  celebrity  was  then  passed,  as  to 
practical  operation,  though  it  long  after  continued  to  frown  on  the  country 
around,  and  down  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  to  remind  an  opj)ressed  people 
of  the  treachery,  cruelty  and  superstition  so  admirably  described  by  Scott. 

Neither  are  these  yet  forgotten  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  amongst  other 
traits  of  his  detestable  character,  Louis  XI  is  described  as  wearing  the 
leaden  images  in  his  hat,  as  founding  in  one  of  his  moments  of  compunction 
the  Convent  of  Minimes,  afterwards  transferred  to  Tours;  his  commanding 
a  priest  whom  he  liad  ordered  to  entreat  for  the  favour  of  St.  Etropius, 
to  omit  the  two  last  words  of  his  prayer  which  concluded  with  a  supplica- 
tion for  the  king's  welfare,  botli  in  body  and  soul,  saying  it  was  "  not  pru- 
dent to  importune  the  blessed  saint  by  too  many  requests  at  once;"  and 
above  all,  the  solemn  farce,  which  this  compound  of  hypocrisy,  cruelty, 
cowardice,  shrewdness  and  superstition,  caused  to  be  enacted,  when  in  his 
last  malady  he  obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope  to  bring  to  his  aid  at  Plessy 
the  Saint  Ampoule  from  Marmontier !  Though  delivered  from  this  local 
scourge,  the  residence  of  Louis  XI  amongst  them,  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  men  of  Touraine  continued,  however,  for  ages  after,  in  common  with 
those  of  their  countrymen  throughout  France,  to  be  the  sport  of  regal,  noblew 
and  clerical  oppressors,  and  the  property  of  this  part  of  their  fine  country, 
called,  par  excellence,  tlie  "  garden  of  France,"  to  be  monopolized  by  the 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1831,  saw  nearlf 
one  hundred  men  and  boys  at  work  in  line,  cultivatiug  their  own  plots  of  land 
near  the  Park  Wall  of  Plessy,  singing,  and  occasionally  shouting  in  unison  "  la 
Parisienne." 

j-  Even  on  the  half-league  granite  stones,  this  hated  emblem  is  defaced. 

5  Queutin  Durward,  Vol.  i.  p.  39. 
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<rown,  the  aristocracy  and  the  church*  The  celebrated  John  Loclce,  in 
.Us  account  of  his  tovels  through  this  portion  of  France,  in  the  year 
1676,  describes  the  state  of  the  peasantry  at  this  time  as  most  wretched, 
and  the  general  insecurity  so  great  that  one  might  almost  imagine  him 
describing  the  situation  to  which  similar  misrule  and  injusiice  have  re- 
duced our  sister  island,  when  he  says,  "  we  met  some  travellers,  few 
with  boots ;  many  with  cloaks,  especially  purple ;  none  wiikmtt  -pistols, 
even  those  that  rode  into  the  fields  to  tee  their  uorkinenyf  As  must  sooner 
or  later  be  everywhere  the  case,  under  the  providence  of  a  righteous 
jtaler  of  the  universe,  the  day  of  retribution  at  length  came.  Govem- 
xoent  would  not  reform  itself,  and  as  the  great  Lord  Chatham  said  of 
that  of  the  parliament  of  this  country,  it  was  "  reformed  from  vnthout 
leith  a  i-engeance.^^  The  nation  resumed  its  property  in  Church  and  State, 
«kI  these,  together  with  the  forfeited  estates  of  some  of  the  emigrant 
nobles,  and  other  traitore  to  their  country,  were  sold  out  in  small  allot- 
ments, at  low  prices,  payable  by  easy  instalments,  so  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  individuals  became  the  possessors  of  landed  property.  A  dispo- 
sition to  question  these  acquired  rights  however  being  manifested  under 
the  restored  Bourbons,  a  law  confirraatorv-  of  the  original  piuchase  was 
passed,  which,  with  the  laus  of  inheritance  as  they  at  present  exist,  in 
addition  to  length  of  possession,  constitute  altogether  a  title  which  will 
jftever  be  invaded  as  long  as  the  millions  of  the  French  Proprieiaircs 
retain  the  names,  the  chaiacteis,  and  the  qualities  of  Freemen. 

Swansea.  M. 

Dublin,  Feb.  15,  1833. 

Sir, — Believing  that  to  a  person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and 
■whose  situation  may  give  him  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  her  welfare, 
nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  tlie  information  or  views  of  unpre- 
judiced observers,  I  am  induced,  by  the  spirit  of  independence  evinced  in 
the  Parliamentary  Review ,  to  ofier  my  humble  opinion  on  some  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  treats,  and  others  which  are  likely  to  ccme  before  it  It  was 
gratifying  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  the  Parliamentary  Review  supe- 
rior to  the  meanness  of  party  politics,  advocating  the  propriety  of  placing 
that  person  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  whose  experience  so  well  qualified  him  to 
nnderstand  its  duties,  and  whose  conduct,  unbiassed  by  party  feeling,  ex- 
tended, with  impartial  justice,  its  repvoofe  and  its  courtesy  to  all.  Opposed 
■  in  almost  all  my  political  views  to  those  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman, 
I,  notwithstanding,  deprecate  that  reckless  spirit  of  opposition  which  would 
add  4C00/.  per  annum  to  the  burdens  of  the  country,  for  the  gratification  of, 
I  may  almost  term  it,  personal  hostility,  and  plac*  in  the  chair  perhaps  a 
Tcry  inadequate  substitute  for  Mr.  Manners  Sutton.  But  while  I  thus  con- 
gratulate the  House  on  their  choice,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  salary  of 
the  Speaker  might  with  propriety  be  greatly  reduced;  the  value  of  money 
now  is  much  greater  than  thirty  years  since ;  and  the  salaries  of  all  public 
officers  should  be  proportioned  to  its  increased  value. 

With  respect  to  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  involved  in  that  of  the 
Address,  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  do  not  believe  any 
man,  really  in  favor  of  British  connection,  would  wish  to  see  that  union  dis- 
solved. On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  partv  in  Ireland 
whose  objects  in  agitating  the  quesdon  are  ulterior;  whose  desire  it  is  to 

•  In  a  letter  written  in  1619,  bv  the  Cardinal  di  Bentivoglio  to  the  Duke  of 
Montelecm,  Amba.<isndor  from  Louis  XITF  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  he  savs  «  Reve- 
nons  a  la  Villa  de  Toors,  kce  pays  rfelicietix.  C'est  TeritabJement  lui  qa'aa 
pourait  appder  I'Arcadie  de  la  France,  excepte  qu'il  lui  manque  un  Sanazac 
fran5a.is,  pour  la  chanter.  Mais  s'il  u'a  pas  le  nom  d'Arcadie,  il  a  du  moins 
merite  celui  de  Jeariin  de  la  France." 

f  Lord  King's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Locke,  Vol.  1,  p.  122. 
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subvert  every  principle  of  moral  and  social  order,  and  found  on  their  ruins 
the  most  terrific  despotism,   that  of  the  many  influenced  by  the  few. 

While  such  is  my  conviction,  and  while  I  am  decided  that  the  present 
powers  entrusted  to  the  executive  in  support  of  the  laws  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  that  end,  or  to  meet  the  organized  opposition  determinedly  hostile 
to  all  law  and  to  all  order,  I  do  as  firmly  assert  that  no  powers  extended 
to  the  Irish  government  will  prove  efficient,  until  every  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint he  removed  ;  so  as  to  unite  every  worthy  and  loyal  man  in  opposi- 
sition  to  the  system  of  terror  and  outrage  already  in  activity  here,  and  not, 
as  now,  keep  a  large  portion  of  the  community  neutralized  by  the  exist- 
ence of  wrongs,  under  the  name  of  law,  as  abhorrent  to  justice  as  those 
which  outrage  all  law.  There  is,  however,  much  pith  in  the  observation  of 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Dublin  University,  that  when  a  house  is  on  fire,  the 
first  consideration  should  be  how  to  extinguish  it,  and  such  is  the  question 
now  to  be  resolved  with  respect  to  Ireland. 

The  question  which  should  next  follow  is,  that  of  "  Tithes,"  of  this  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  say,  they  must  be  utterly  extinguished  :  no 
half  measures  will  do ; — commutation,  composition,  will  never  be  satisfac- 
tory— their  extinction  is  almost  universally  called  for,  and  assuredly  it 
must  sooner  or  later  be  responded  to. 

The  next  subject  of  paramount  importance  appears  to  me  to  be  that  of 
"  Poor  Laws."  I  am  aware  of  the  many  objections  urged  to  their  intro- 
duction ;  1  admit  to  them  their  full  weight ;  yet  so  overwhelming  are  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  poor  laws,  that  the  objections  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  leave  the  public  mind  labouring  under  the  feeling  of  their  irre- 
sistible necessity. 

These  are  subjects  which  exclusively  refer  to  Ireland.  Of  those  which 
affect  her  in  common  with  Great  Britain,  are  the  following: — "The  East 
India  Monopoly," — "  The  Corn  Laws," — "  The  Taxes  on  Poverty,  on  In- 
dustry, and  on  Knowledge." 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  our  "  Taxes,''  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance,  if  a  graduated  property  tax  were  to  be  substituted 
in  lieu  of  all  those  taxes  which  now  press  on  poverty,  on  industiT,  and 
on  knowledge ;  and  so  far  from  seeing  any  great  difficulty,  much  less  im- 
practicability, in  the  substitute,  it  appears  to  me  calculated  to  obviate 
many,  and  to  offer  the  means  of  reducing  the  collection  of  revenue  to  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  form  ! 

All  permanent  monopolies  are  essentially  baneful,  and,  therefore,  in  their 
very  establishment,  their  intention  should  be  contemplated,  the  utility  of  their 
character  being  temporary  iu  its  nature. 

Of  all  trade,  that  in  Corn,  or  other  necessaries  of  life,  should  be  free. 
Providence  seems  to  intimate  as  much,  by  the  variety  of  abundance  or 
deficiency  with  which  he  visits  the  several  nations  of  the  world — while 
one  is  visited  with  scarcity,  others  abound ;  our  absurd  policy  converts 
fecundity  into  famine,  and  abundance  itself  into  a  curse.  There  are 
those  who  would  deem  a  free  trade  in  Corn  the  ruin  of  Ireland  :  I  entirely 
dissent  from  their  views.  She  is  an  agricultural  country.  She  ought  to  be 
a  manufacturing  one  also  ;  and  were  she  a  manufacturing  one,  she  would 
be  more  an  agricultural  one  than  she  now  is.  Factories  are  markets 
brought  home  to  the  Irish  agriculturist's  door. 

I  have  lately  been  surveying  the  tremendous  water-power  of  some  of  her 
noblest  rivers  running  to  waste.  Were  even  these  exhausted,  they  would 
make  it  a  profitable  concern,  which  it  can  scarcely  now  be,  to  work  her  coal 
mines,  by  bringing  the  purchasers  home  to  the  mouth  of  their  pits. 

R.  T.  H. 


C.  Richards,  Printer,  100,  St  Martin'i  Laae,  Chariog  CroM. 
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House  of  Commons,  February  21. 

The  business  of  the  Commons  was,  on  Thursday  evening,  desol- 
tory  and  unimportant.  We  will  mention,  however,  the  prominent 
topics  that  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Benett  presented  a  Petition  from  Livei-pool,  signed  by 
upwards  of  5000  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  that  town,  com- 
plaining of  the  grossest  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  election  of 
the  Members  of  Parliament  for  that  borough,  as  well  as  for  the 
mayors  of  the  town :  and  as  this  corruption  was  chiefly  prevalent 
among  the  freemen  of  the  place,  the  Petition  prayed  for  their  disfitin- 
chisement,  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  curing  the  evU. 

Lord  San  don  assured  the  House,  witli  the  greatest  gravity,  that  in 
the  last  election  there  had  been  no  con'uption  whatever  at  Liverpool ! 
Whether  the  House  beheved  his  assertion  or  not  we  cannot  say ;  but 
how  any  man  can  assert  so  much  of  any  place,  as  a  fact  (and  if  it  is  a 
mere  expression  of  belief  it  is  of  no  value  as  evidence),  we  wiU  not 
venture  to  determine.  The  sense  of  the  House  seemed  to  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  appointing  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  matter ;  and 
as  Lord  Sandon  undertook  to  get  a  petition  just  as  numerously  and 
respectably  signed,  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  the  calumniated 
freemen,  and  against  their  disfranchisement,  the  motion  was  put  off  to 
a  future  day. 

Mr.  Mathtas  Attwood  raised  a  long  discussion  on  the  question 
whether  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Robert  Franks,  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  corporations  of  England  and  Wales,  or 
not.  He  was  himself  a  master  of  the  said  Company ;  and  though  he 
declared  that  he  courted  the  most  minute  investigation,  yet  he  resisted 
the  affair  being  referred  to  the  Committee.  He  was  exceedingly  warm 
in  his  language  and  manner,  and  took  occasion  to  ring  the  alarum  bell 
as  to  the  danger  which  threatened  the  country  from  the  Ministers 

VOL.  1. — no.  IV.  R 
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meddling  too  much  with  our  "ancient  and  venerable  institutions," 
which  was  cheered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Mr. 
Herries,  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  Mr.  Shaw  ;  but  smiled  at  by  most  other 
persons. 

Mr.  Hill  was  veiy  successful  in  shewing  Mr.  Attwood's  inconsis- 
tency; and  after  this  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  Sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  Mr.  Baring,  and 
Mr,  Shaw,  who  each  tried  to  prevent  the  Petition  being  refen-ed  to 
the  Committee,  but  without  success,  and  it  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Slaney  next  introduced  his  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
consider  the  best  means  for  securing  open  spaces  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  populous  towns,  as  public  walks,  calculated  to  improve  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
difSculty  of  bringing  any  matter  of  improvement  forward  with  any 
chance  of  attention,  when  pubhc  business  of  a  more  urgent  nature  is 
so  constantly  pressing  on  people's  attention  and  time,  we  may  state 
that  Mr.  Slaney  has  had  diis  motion  upon  the  books  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  two  years  1 — and  though  he  had  watched  with  eagerness 
for  an  opportunity  to  bring  it  on,  he  had  never  found  that  opportunity 
until  now.  This  simple  fact  should  allay  somewhat  of  the  impatience 
of  those  who  think  that-a  Member  can  bring  forward  any  thing  and 
at  any  time  he  pleases.  Mr.  Slaney 's  object,  however,  is  so  good  a 
one,  that  we  rejoice  he  has  brought  it  forward  at  last.  We  have 
given  a  separate  article  on  this  subject  in  another  part  of  our  journal, 
and  need  not  enlarge  on  it  here,  further  than  to  say,  that  the  motion 
lor  the  Committee  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  supported  by 
several  other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  after  which  the 
Committee  was  appointed. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  moving  for  returas  of  the  estimates  of  receipt  and 
expenditure,  and  expence  of  collection  in  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
animadverted  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  public  accounts  were 
kept,  and  suggested  an  improveinent.  But  after  Lord  Althorp's 
reply,  Mr.  Hume  said  his  object  was  answered  by  the  discussion  which 
he  had  elicited,  and  his  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hume  afterwards  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of 
the  Lighthouses  on  the  coasts  of  England,  and  the  charges  connected 
with  their  maintenance,  as  the  ground  on  which  he  moved  for  returns 
of  the  revenue  and  its  appropriation ;  to  which  the  Ministers  made  no 
objection.  It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pease,  the  Quaker  Member  for 
l>urham,  in  the  following  excellent  and  appropriate  speech — the  first 
ever  delivered  by  a  member  of  that  body  in  Parliament — and  which, 
both  on  that  account,  and  for  its  own  good  sense,  deserves  to  be  placed 
on  record. 

Mr.  Pease  said  that  he  could  not  but  congratulate  the  house  that  public  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  this  important  subject.  It  was  one  on  which  he  felt 
an  interest  as  bein^  connected  with  the  county  which  he  represented,  but,  still 
more,  it  was  one  which  concerned  the  interest  of  humanity, — it  related  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  class  of  men  ia  whose  wdfare  the  public  were  much  concerned,— those 
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who  were  employed  in  the  commercial  and  navai  service  of  the  country.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  lires  of  this  valuable  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects  were  often 
placed  iu  jeopardy  by  the  state  in  which  lighthouses  were  kept  at  the  mouths  o£ 
some  of  our  principal  rivers,  and  it  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  some  efficient 
control  shonld  be  kept  over  such  lights  by  some  responsible  public  board.  To  him 
it  appeared  singular,  that  while  the  names  of  some  of  tiie  highest  persons  in  the 
kingdom  appeared  to  subscriptions  of  oO/.  and  100/.  for  different  societies  whose 
object  was  the  preservation  of  human  life, — such  as  the  Humane  Society,  the  So- 
ciety for  extending  the  benefits  of  Cqitain  Manby's  apparatus,-  and  others  of  that 
description, — there  should  at  the  same  time  exist  a  tax  levied  on  our  commercial 
navy  for  a  purpose  which  tamed  out  in  the  gross  more  injurious  than  beneficis^ 
to  the  safety  of  that  large  class  of  men  who  navigated  our  shores.  He  had  heant! 
with  much  regret  that  the  funds  which  were  destined  to  increase  the  number  of 
lighthouses  could  not  be  wholly  applied  to  such  purpose,  and  that  the  number  of 
lights  must  he  less  in  consequence  of  the  claims  on  it  for  pensions  to  widows  anJ 
orphans  of  seamen.  Now,  that  these  were  fit  objects  of  public  commiseration  no- 
person  would  deny,  but  they  were  so  much  so  that  he  lioped  other  mcins  of  pro- 
jVisJon  for  them  might  be  easily  found  without  any  diminution  of  the  lights  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  and  security  of  the  vessels  approaching  our  coasts.  Oa 
grounds  of  humanity,  on  grounds  of  the  necessary  protection  of  our  commerce^ 
he  hoped  that  such  funds  might  not  be  diverted  from  their  legitimate  purpose. 
He  was  glad  that  the  motion  had  been  brought  forward,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  the  house  would  be  directed  to  the  returns  which  would  be  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  motion.  It  was  to  him  a  great  satisfaction  that  after  the  rather 
uesultory  discussions  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  since  the  commencement  of 
ifae  session  they  had  at  last  come  to  something  practical.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  some 
of  those  discus»ions  he  had  been  amused,  by  some  instmcted,  and  perhaps  by 
some  edified;  but  on  the  whole,  looking  at  them  as  far  as  their  tendency  to  prac- 
tical results  went,  he  would  say,  as  a  new  member,  that  he  had  been  rather  dis- 
appointed. (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  therefore  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  the  house 
pome  at  last  to  some  measure  from  which  a  practical  good  might  be  derived,  and 
pa  that  ground  he  gave  his  support  to  the  motion. 

j  Mr.  Harvey  brought  foi-ward  a  morion,  the  object  of  which  was 
p  obtain  official  and  accurate  lists  of  the  di\-isions  in  the  House  of 
pomraons.  The  object  is  one  of  such  general  utility,  that  it  needs  no- 
p^ament  to  prove  it  desirable. 

j  Lord  Stormont,  as  a  true  Conservative,  objected  to  the  principle 
i>f  a  Member  being  responsible  to  his  consriluents  either  for  his 
Opinions  or  his  votes.  It  was  sufficient  that  he  spoke  and  voted 
lonestly,  and  his  constituents  knew  that  he  would  do  that  whether  his- 
fo\R  were  pubhshed  or  not. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  object  to  the  principle ;  but  onlv  to  some 
letails  in  the  plan.  Though,  therefore,  the  motion  of  3Ir.  Hai-vey 
vas  lost,  it  is  only  postponed  for  a  season;  for  as  soon  as  a  new- 
House  is  deterniined  on,  and  proper  aiTangements  made  in  it  for 
Joing  all  its  business  with  ease  and  convenience — this  and  many  other 
lesixable  improvements  will  follow  as  mattei-s  of  com-se. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— Febrcary  22. 

A  message  from  the  Lords  having  brought  down  the  Coercive  Bill 
Jr  Ireland,  as  read  a  third  time  and  passed  in  that  House,  Lord 
Llthorp  said,  the  usual  couree  would  have  been  to  read  it  a  first  time 
1  the  Commons  on  its  being  so  brouglit  down  ;  but  in  deference  to 
le  wish  of  many  Members,  he  should  move  that  the  Bill  be  printed, 

b2 
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and  its  first  reading  be  postponed  till  Wednesday.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  long  and  desultory  conversation,  which  ended  in  Mr.  O'Connell 
moving  that  the  House  should  he  called  over  on  Wednesday,  to  ensure 
the  fullest  attendance, 

Mr.  Hume  next  moved  for  a  return  of  all  those  holding  seats  in 
Parliament  vpho  were  also  holdei-s  of  office  under  the  crown,  including 
even  naval  and  military  officers.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he 
observed  that,  in  past  Parliaments,  he  had  observed  such  parties  to 
vote  generally  in  favour  of  Ministers ;  and  he  thought  it  not  impro- 
bable but  that,  in  the  present,  they  might  do  the  same.  His  impres- 
sion clearly  was,  that  the  holding  any  employment  under  the  crown, 
civil,  naval,  or  military,  had  a  tendency  to  bias  men's  votes  in  favour 
of  ministerial  measures. 

Captain  Fenton,  of  the  army,  protested  against  the  idea  that  mili- 
tary men  were  in  the  least  degi'ee  influenced  in  their  votes  by  the 
commissions  they  held  :  and  Captain  Berkeley,  of  the  navy,  thought 
Mr.  Hume  could  only  have  so  supposed  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
would  himself  so  act  if  placed  in  a  similar  situation  :  an  observation 
which  Mr.  Hume  subsequently  said,  he  threw  back  upon  the  utterer 
of  it  with  contempt. 

Mr.  Roebuck  contended  that  there  should  be  no  disqualification 
for  sitting  in  the  House.  It  was  for  the  electors  entirely  to  make 
the  choice  ;  and  whether  they  chose  naval  men  or  military,  rich  men  or 
poor,  the  House  should  receive  the  Member  so  sent.  All  disqualify- 
ing laws  were  bad,  as  applied  to  a  representation  ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  by 
carrying  out  the  principle  to  its  extreme,  had  now  shewn  it  to  be  so. 

The  recent  prosecutions  against  parties  selling  unstamped  news- 
papers were  next  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  moved  for  a  return  of 
them,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Attwood  returned  to  his  charge  of  the  preceding  evening, 
and  endeavoured  to  save  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  from  the 
profane  touch  of  the  Corporation  Committee.  He  lauded  the  honour- 
able fraternity  of  Merchant  Tailors,  in  lofty  phrase ;  and  proved  that 
the  gi'eatest  men  of  the  land,  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  the 
Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors,  Hotspur  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
had  been  Merchant  Tailors  in  their  day. 

Mr.  Hill  again  met  the  Member  for  Whitehaven,  and  answered 
all  his  objections  fully  :  but  the  question  turning  upon  whether  the 
Company  was  a  municipal  or  a  trading  one,  Mr.  Grote,  in  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  proved  that  their  officers  called  it  municipal  in  their 
documents  :  and  that  they  carried  on  no  trade  whatever.  The  peti- 
tion was,  therefore,  ultimately  referred  to  the  Committee  for  their  in- 
vestigation. 

Lord  Althorp  having  had  intimation  that  Captain  Berkeley  felt 
deeply  wounded  by  the  expression  of  Mr.  Hume,  alluded  to  in  a 
former  page,  and  apprehending  that  serious  consequences  might  re- 
sult if  the  matter  were  not  adjusted,  appealed  to  the  House  before  it 
separated  as  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hume  made  a  very  satisfactory  statement  as  to  his  general 
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meaning,  and  the  absence  of  all  personal  application  to  the  individual 
who  felt  himself  aggrieved. 

Captain  Berkeley,  it  appeared,  had  in  the  mean  time  left  the  House : 
so  that  when  he  was  called  upon,  he  did  not  appeal". 

The  Speaker  then  rose  and  said,  I  was  sure  that  the  house  felt  itself  deeply 
indebted  to  the  noble  lord  for  having  done  that  which  was  so  essential  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  which,  coming  from  an  individual  so  peculiarly  entitled  by 
his  station,  his  temper,  and  his  character  to  interpose,  was  likely  to  bring  the  two 
hon.  members  back  to  a  right  feeling  that  personal  offence  was  not  intended  oa 
either  side.  (Hear,  hear.l  He  regretted  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for 
Glocester  was  not  at  that  moment  in  his  place.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware  of 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  stated,  that  in  using  the  expression  he 
had  not  meant  any  personal  offence  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for  Glooester. 
He  (the  Speaker)  had  heard  the  expressions  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  referred, 
and  he  confessed  that,  if  his  memory  did  not  fail  him  when  he  heard  them,  he 
took  the  meaning  to  be  this, — that  the  hon.  member  should  treat  insinuations 
against  himself  with  the  same  contempt  with  which  insinuations  supposed  to  be 
made  by  him  were  received  at  the  other  side.  He  (the  Speaker)  had  not  interfered 
at  the  time;  he  was  generally  backward  in  doing  so,  lest  his  interposition  might 
tend  to  create  the  offence  which  he  was  anxious  to  prevent.  (Hear.)  The  atten- 
tion of  the  house  having  been  called  to  the  expressions,  he  must  say  that  they  had 
been  explained  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who  had  declared  that  he  had 
meant  no  personal  offence  against  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for  Glocester. 
"With  that  explanation  the  house  was  satisfied,  and  if  the  house  was  satisfied,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  proudest  and  most  gallant  man  that  ever  lived  need  not 
object  to  their  decision.  (Cheers.)  If  what  he  now  stated  did  not  meet  the  feeling 
of  the  house,  then  the  house  would  be  justified  in  sending  for  the  hon.  and  gallant 
member  for  Glocester,  and  taking  those  steps  which  the  occasion  might  call  forj 
but  after  what  had  passed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  words  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  followed  by  the  explanation  he  had  given,  could  be  construed  only 
in  that  way  which  must  relieve  the  most  honourable  mind  from  the  impression 
that  a  personal  offence  was  intended.  (Hear,  hear.) 

We  know  well  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  naval  and  military 
men ;  and  can,  therefore,  make  large  allowances  for  their  irritation  at 
any  supposed  imputation  on  their  personal  honour;  but  we  really 
must  say,  that  in  this  case  Mr.  Hume  was  much  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning :  as  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Althorp  himself  considered. 
It  was  well,  however,  that  he  brought  the  matter  forward,  or  a  chal- 
lenge to  settle  the  matter  by  a  duel  might  have  been  the  consequence ; 
and  whether  Mr.  Hume  had  accepted  it,  or  refused  it,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  personally  disagreeable,  and  productive  of 
no  public  good  whatever. 

The  Speaker  performed  the  duty  of  his  office  admirably  :  indeed  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  man  in  England  who  could  do 
it  better.  His  very  stature,  air,  manner,  voice,  and  tone,  are  all  such 
as  betoken  personal  dignity,  and  give  his  remonstrance,  or  censm-e,  or 
praise,  a  weight  and  authority  far  beyond  what  the  mere  position  he 
occupies  would. 

We  trust  that  this  sensitiveness  will  gradually  give  way  to  more  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  good-nature  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  :  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  some  legislative  enactment  passed,  under  the 
authority  of  Government,  inflicting  severe  penalties  on  the  provokers 
or  instigators  of  personal  quarrels,  and  on  all  who  took  part  in  them 
as  aiders  and  abettors ;  who  often  do  more  mischief  than  the  princi- 
pals themselves. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— February  26. 

Monday,  the  25th,  being  the  Queen's  Bu'th-clav,  no  business  was 
done  in  the  House  :  and  on  Tuesday,  the  26th,  there  was  very  little  ; 
as  Mr.  O'Connell  postponed  his  motion,  relative  to  Tithes  in  Ireland, 
tiH  a  future  day ;  and  Lord  Althorp  also,  deferred  the  Government 
measures  on  that  subject,  expected  to  come  on  this  evening,  till  the 
12th  of  March,  in  consequence  of  other  pressure  of  public  business. 

Among  the  petitions  presented,  on  which  any  debate  occuiTed,  was 
one  from  the  City  of  London,  signed  by  5330  individuals,  praying 
that  the  House  would  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Crimina:l  Code. 

Mr.  Hume,  who  presented  this  petition,  said,  that  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  law  operated  to  the  total  impunity  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  offenders,  by  deterring  humane  persons  from  prosecuting,  and 
by  holding  out  a  temptation  to  jurors  to  violate  their  oaths.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  existing  law,  by  inflicting  the  same  punishment  upon 
a  violation  of  property  as  on  the  commission  of  murder,  held  out  an 
encoiH'agement  for  the  perpetration  of  that  crime. 

Mr.  Pease  said  that  the  subject  to  which  the  petition  refenred  was 
one  which  ought  deeply  to  interest  that  House  as  a  Christian  assem- 
bly. He  hoped  that  measures  would  speedily  be  resorted  to  which 
would  wipe  away  the  stain  that  attached  to  the  character  of  the  coun- 
tiy  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  existing  law.  The  frequency  of 
capital  punishments  inspired  no  terror  to  evil-doers,  for  none  were  so 
careless  of  death  as  those  who  were  constantly  contemplating  it. 

The  Solicitor-General  concurred  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
but  said  that  the  petitioners  appeared  to  forget  that  the  punishment  of 
death  had  been  abolished  in  many  cases.  The  petition,  one  would 
suppose,  had  been  drawn  up  by  persons  who  had  been  asleep  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  were  consequently  ignorant  of  the  changes  which 
had  of  late  years  taken  place.  He  said  there  were  cases,  of  robbery, 
for  instance,  in  which  violence  offered  to  the  person,  greatly  aggi-a- 
vated  the  offfence,  and  that  such  crimes  ought  to  be  punished  with 
death.  For  instance,  if  a  highwayman  presented  a  pistol  to  the 
breast  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex,  he  would  surely 
feel  himself  justified  in  drawing  out  his  own  pistol,  and  taking  the  life 
of  the  highwayman.  What,  therefore,  an  individual  might  fairly  be 
justified  in  doing,  the  law  might  also  reasonably  inflict, — and  on  this 
ground  he  contended  that  it  was  just  to  punish  such  crimes  with 
death. 

Mr;  Buckingham  had  heard,  with  some  surprise,  the  argument 
used  by  the  learned  Solicitor-General ;  and,  feaiing  it  might  make  an 
impression  in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  coming  as  it  did  fi'om  a 
high  legal  authority,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  shew  its  error.  The 
compai'ison  between  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  and  that  of  tlie 
law — was  not  a  just  one.  An  individual  might  be  justified  in 
taking  away  the  life  of  one  who  attempted  his  own,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  self-preservation  was  the  first  law  of  nature :  and,  under 
the  joint  operation  of  anger,  fear,  vindictiveness,  and  revenge^  he 
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might  be  pitied  and  excused  for  so  doing,  Bnt  the  law  was 
a  great  tribunal  which  could  not  be  so  acted  upon.  When  called 
upon  to  try  and  adjudge  the  offender,  judges  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  any  one  of  all  the  feelings  described  ;  aud 
their  object,  therefore,  should  be  to  secure,  as  effectually  as  possible, 
these  three  gi-eat  ends: — 1st.  To  make  such  an  example  of  the 
offender  as  should  deter  otliers  from  following  him  in  his  criminal 
career.  2ndlv.  To  prevent  the  individual  from  again  offending  in  a 
similar  way.  And  3rdly.  To  obtain  from  him  as  much  as  possible, 
of  restitution  to  the  party  injured  ;  or  if  no  actual  injuiy  were  effected, 
and  only  the  attempt  made,  then  to  make  him  compensate  to  society  for 
this  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  the  expenceof  maintainingtranquilUtj-. 
The  punishment  of  death  effected  only  one  of  these  objects,  prevent- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  crime ;  but  that  could  be  as  efiectually  obtained 
by  secure  imprisonment.  The  fii"st  end  was  not  attained,  as  the  fear 
of  death  did  not  operate  upon  minds  of  this  criminal  class  :  their  whole 
iives  hardened  them  against  it :  but  they  did  dread  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  last  end  was  rendered  impossible,  because  being  put  out 
of  existence,  restitution  could  be  made  to  no  one.  He,  therefore, 
conceived  the  punishment  of  death,  for  any  offence  whatever,  to  be  nei- 
ther just  norwise, and  consequently  altogether  impolitic  and  inoperative. 
He  was  awai-e  that  in  this  opinion  he  went  beyond  the  Honourable 
Member  for  ^Middlesex  ;  but  not,  he  was  persuaded,  beyond  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Durham.  The  most  important  argument  of 
all,  howevei",  against  the  punishment  of  death  had  been  overlooked — 
it  was  tiiis  :  that  in  addition  to  its  inefficiency  as  a  deterrer  of  evil 
doers,  and  its  putting  restitution  out  of  the  question,  it  was  irrepara- 
ble. Many  instances  had  occun-ed,  in  which,  after  the  execution  of 
men,  tiieir  innocence  had  been  proved  :  but  life  could  not  be  restored 
to  them  when  once  taken  away.  The  manacles  might  be  struck  off 
from  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  unjustly  imprisoned  felon,  and  the 
prison  doore  might  be  thrown  open  to  the  unjustly  detained  captive, 
but  life  once  taken  could  never  be  restored  ;  repentance  cut  short  in 
its  beginning  could  never  be  resumed  :  and,  therefore,  he  thought,  on 
every  gi-ound,  of  religion,  justice,  and  utility,  the  punishment  of 
death  ought  never  to  be  inHicted. 

IVIr.  Robert  Cdtlar  Fergcsson  was  surprised  to  hear  such 
doctiines  as  these  proclaimed  in  that  House.  He  thought  there  were 
crimes  for  which  society  was  bound,  in  justice  to  itself,  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death ;  though,  he  admitted,  that  it  should  only  be 
in  cases  where  violence  was  used,  and  not  in  mere  robbery. 

Mr.  EwART  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  was  glad  to 
^nd  a  growing  feeling  of  abhorrence  at  our  barbaix)us  and  sanguinary 
code. 

Colonel  ToRRENS  presented  a  petition,  for  Bolton,  against  the 
overworking  of  children  in  factories ;  and  most  appropriately  ob- 
served, that  the  true  way  to  remove  such  necessity,  for  severe  infant 
labour,  was  to  take  off  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  make 
the  rewards  of  labour  such  as  would  maintain  a  family  in  comfort, 
without  putting  out  its  children  to  this  infant  slavery. 
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Colonel  Williams  and  Mr.  Fryer  both  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  :  and  Mr.  Bolling  admitted  there  were  parts  of  it  in 
which  he  concurred,  but  others  that  required  deep  consideration.  He, 
therefore,  should  reserve  his  opinions  on  those  parts  till  the  motions 
of  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Ashley,  for  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  labour  came  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  with  gi-eat  warmth,  denounced  the  system  ;  and 
spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  manufacturers,  who  practised  it : 
he  praised  Mr.  Sadler,  for  his  exertions  in  this  matter ;  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  removal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  not  benefit 
the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Hume  was  afraid  that  the  Honourable  Member's  large  pro- 
perty in  land  had  given  him  some  bias  in  favor  of  the  Corn  Laws : 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  thought  Mr.  Hume  equally  so  tainted 
in  his  gi"eat  desire  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  of  value  for  money. 
Mr.  Potter  objected  to  the  cry  that  had  been  raised  against  the 
manufacturers;  and  deprecated  a  procession  and  proceedings  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Sadler's  entry  into  Manchester,  with  flags  and  de- 
vices, exciting  hatred  against  the  masters.  Mr.  Mark  Phillips 
joined  in  deprecating  the  attempts  made  to  influence  the  public  mind 
against  the  manufacturers ;  he  attributed  much  of  the  evils  to  the 
bad  legislation  that  had  prevailed  ;  and  thought  it  a  great  grievance 
that  by  taxing  labour  and  food,  so  much  of  the  burthen  of  the 
National  Debt  should  fall  on  the  shoulders  even  of  helpless  children. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  then  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Council  of  the  Political  Union  at  Birmingham,  condemning  the 
practice  of  calling  in  the  Military  at  Elections ;  and  praying  that 
the  Election  of  Members  should  be  null  and  void,  in  all  cases,  where 
such  military  interference  had  taken  place.  He  detailed  many  in- 
stances of  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  where  violence  was  done 
without  cause,  and  intimidation  pi'oduced  by  military  despotism.  He 
expressed  a  hope,  therefore,  that  if  the  House  should  neglect  its 
duty,  and  not  provide  against  military  interference,  that  the  people  of 
England  would  exercise  their  undoubted  right,  to  arm  themselves  for 
self-protection,  and  come  to  the  pole  with  their  pistols  ready  to  meet 
their  assailants. 

This,  like  every  thing  else  tliat  is  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  that 
■betokens  either  spirit  or  originality,  was  met  by  the  plodding  and 
slow-moving  members,  by  cries  of  "  oh,  oh,"  and  tones  of  horror. 
But,  will  any  man  deny  that  whoever  holds  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of 
another,  ^nd  attempts  to  rob  him  of  his  purse,  is  a  fair  object  of  reta- 
liation, and  may  be  lawfully  shot  in  his  turn  P  The  Sohcitor  General 
even  admits  this  to  be  justifiable.  If,  then,  a  soldier  plants  his  bay- 
onet to  the  breast  of  another,  and  attempts  to  rob  him  of  his  liberty, 
is  he  not  an  equal  object  of  retaliation,  and  is  not  self-preservation,  in 
both  cases,  the  first  law  of  nature.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  advocated 
by  Mr.  Attwood,  is  not  quite  so  dreadful,  after  all.  Englishmen  arm 
themselves  witli  pistols  to  go  over  Hounslow-heath,  to  protect  them- 
selves against  robbers.  linglishnien  go  out  with  pistols,  in  duels, 
openly  to  shoot  each  other.    A  man  is  justified  in  killing  another,  who 
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attempts  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  dwelling ;  and  we  should  deem 
it  equally  constitutional,  and  equally  right,  to  resist,  hy  force  of  arms, 
all  attempts  of  the  militan^  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  election. 

Mr.  Rice,  who  expressed  this  horror,  said  that  there  was  a  remedy 
for  anv  such  wrongs,  by  an  appeal  to  Parliament,  and  an  enquiry  in 
that  House;  and  Mr.  "SVhitmore  and  Mr.  Forster  justified  the 
interference  of  the  military  at  Wolverhampton  and  Walsall. 

Mr.  BccKlNGHAM  Said,  he  rose  to  support  the  prayer  of  the  Peti- 
tion, which  was,  that  all  Elections  should  be  declared  null  and  void, 
the  proceedings  of  which  had  been  influenced  by  military'  interference. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  to  call  back  their  attention 
from  the  details  of  particular  cases,  into  which  they  had  been  drawn, 
to  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  Petition.  That  military  inter- 
ference was  deemed  unconstitutional,  was  sufliciently  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  in  all  cases  of  election  the  military-  were  expressly  ordered  to  remove 
to  a  certain  distance  from  the  place  of  polling ;  and,  if  political  rights 
be  not  protected  from  the  overawing  influence  of  militar}-  power,  they 
cannot  be  exercised  freely.  Nevertheless,  instances  were  continually 
occurring,  in  which  the  military'  were  called  in,  without  any  pressing 
necessity,  or  suflicient  reason.  If  no  such  case  occurred  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  he  would  mention  one.  At  the  recent  election 
for  Sheffield,  of  which  he  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  representa- 
tives, the  military  were  sent  for  without  sufficient  cause ;  tiey  were 
met  by  a  magistrate,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  fh)m  the  town,  who, 
finding  that  their  muskets  were  not  loaded  with  ball,  requested  the 
officer  to  have  them  so  charged ;  and  the  soldiers  had  not  been  more 
than  ten  minutes  within  the  gateway  of  the  Inn  in  which  they  were 
drawn  up,  before  they  were  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  multitude,  without 
warning,  and  without  a  single  discharge  of  blank  cartridge  preceding 
the  murderous  volley.  The  consequence  was,  that  several  were  killed, 
and  others  wounded,  among  whom  was  a  watchman  on  dutA*  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  and  young  lads  who  might  have  been  going  to  their 
homes,  but  were  in  the  crowd  at  the  time.  In  short,  innocent  blood  had 
been  shed,  and  shed  most  unnecessarily.  But  of  what  avail  was  it  to 
the  suflerers,  to  say  that  they  might  have  redress  by  a  parliamentarj- 
enquiry,  when  it  was  well  known  that  a  sum  of  about  two  thousand 
pounds  must  be  expended  to  bring  it  to  completion  ?  For  himself, 
considering  that  prevention  was  better  than  ciu-e,  he  hoped  to  see  the 
interference  of  the  militarj'  rendered  wholly  unnecessary-  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vote  by  ballot,  which,  as  it  would  remove  the  causes  of 
personal  irritation,  would  strip  elections  of  much  of  their  present  vio- 
lence ;  and  we  should  see  liberty  and  knowledge  advancing  ■with,  that 
calmness  and  dignity  which  would  never  require  the  exercise  of  mili- 
tary power  for  its  regulation. 

A  Member,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  colleague  of  Mr.  Buckingham  was  not  in  his  place  in  the  House ; 
because,  had  that  been  the  case,  the  House  would  have  had  a  very- 
different  version  of  the  affair.  He  had  himself  been  in  Sheffield  soon 
after  the  disturbance,  and  he  believed  that  if  ever  a  mUitar}-  interfe- 
rence had  been  justified  in  the  world,  it  was  at  Sheffield,  where,  in  short. 
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the  military  had  saved  the  town.  He  would  add,  that  a  Coroner's 
Inquest  had  been  held  upon  the  dead  bodies,  and  that  it  had  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  "justifiable  homicide." 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— February  28. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  more  important  than  any  that  has  yet 
occurred  for  the  Session :  namely,  the  discussion  of  the  Question, 
whether  the  coercive  Bill,  passed  with  such  rapidity  through  the 
Lords,  should  be  read  a  first  time  to-night  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  consequence  of  a  proposed  call  of  the  House,  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  also  of  the  deep  interest  taken  in  the  question  by  English  as  well 
as  Irish  Members,  the  attendance  was  the  largest  that  has  yet  been 
seen  in  the  House,  even  the  upper  side  galleries  being  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  avenues  and  the  passages  as  crowded  as  the  interior 
of  the  building. 

Lord  Althorp  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Bill,  by  admitting 
the  difficulty  of  his  situation  and  the  painful  feelings,  by  which  he 
was  affected  in  having  to  propose  such  a  measure  to  the  House. 
He  then  craved  indulgence  while  he  went  through  the  details  of  in- 
creased and  aggravated  crimes  which,  in  his  mind,  rendered  this  Bill 
absolutely  neceasary.  The  details  exhibited  a  number  of  instances 
of  such  wanton  barbarity,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  them  to  be 
true.  We  do  not  charge  upon  the  Government,  the  crime  of  having 
either  invented  and  exaggerated  these  cases,  though  that  such  things 
have  been  done  by  former  Governments  to  justify  coercive  measures, 
every  one  knows.  But  we  must  say  this,  that  the  letters  read  were 
nearly  all  of  them  official  communications  from  Magistrates,  Militaiy 
Officers,  and  persons  so  evidently  interested  in  making  the  w^orst  of 
every  case,  and  with  such  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  arbitrary  mea- 
sures as  a  cure,  which  was  evinced  by  the  very  terms  of  almost  every 
letter  read,  that  large  allowance  should  be  made  in  deduction  from 
their  force  and  effect.  The  Irish  people  have  been  described  as  a 
kind-hearted,  generous,  and  hospitable  people,  by  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  :  and  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Grant  rival  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Shiel  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  tt'uth  of  this  de- 
scription :  but,  if  these  details  of  crime  be  true  in  every  particular, 
then  we  must  say  that  a  more  savage  race  of  demons  does  not  exist, 
and  that  the  notion  of  the  kindness,  generosity,  and  hospitality  of  a 
people,  so  many  thousands  of  whom,  as  these  details  represent,  ai*e 
engaged  in  scarcely  any  other  occupation  than  secret  assault  and  open 
robbery  and  murder,  is  the  most  unfounded  that  ever  was  propagated 
among  mankind. 

When  the  details  of  crime  had  been  gone  through,  exhibiting  a 
frightful  catalogue  both  in  number  and  description,  Lord  Althorp 
then  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  wei-e 
inadequate  to  punish  them,  as  witnesses  were  intimidated  from 
coming  forward — juries  were  intimidated  from  serving — and  magis- 
trates, therefore,  could  not  commit — nor  judges  do  tlicir  duty.  It 
was  on  these  grounds  that  the  Ministers  uskcd  for  the  Bill  to  substi- 


1«rte  Militarv  Tribunals  for  ciril  ones,  and  to  bring  the  criminals  t» 
justice. 

We  are  stronglv  tempted  to  comment  on  tbis  as  we  go  along ;  but 
if  we  do  so,  we  slmll  not  be  able  to  conclude  the  bistort"  and  abstract 
of  the  debate.  We,  therefore,  resene  our  chief  comments,  and  tbej 
irill  be  almost  wholly  in  opposition,  and,  we  hope,  in  refutation,  of 
Ae  views  entertained  by  >Imisters  on  this  subject,  for  a  specific  article 
in  our  next  Number,  when  the  Debate  will  be  all  before  us.  We 
hasfe  given  au  article  in  our  present  Number,  on  the  impolitic  and 
imjusofiable  nature  of  these  coercive  measures  :  but,  in  a  future  one, 
Tre  will  go  still  further  into  the  question,  and  prove,  as  we  hope,  the 
Titter  impossibility  of  these  measures  obtaining  the  end  which  they 
ere  meant  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Tennyson  rose  to  move  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the 
discussion  should  be  postponed  ;  aud  that  the  Bill,  now  brought  in, 
be  r«Ml  a  first  time  this  day  fortnight,  instead  of  being  read  now. 
He  rested  his  argument  chiefly  on  this  ground — that  most  of  the 
outrasfes  detailed  had  occurred  last  year,  when  Pariiament  was  sitting, 
that,  therefore,  they  should  have  been  met  then :  and  next,  that 
Special  Commissions,  sent  to  the  disturbed  districts  to  exercise  the 
«^ifigting  powers  of  the  law,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
eriL 

To  this  proposition  of  delay,  we  think  there  is  strong  objection ; 
and  we  should  liave  greatly  preferred  an  amendment  to  the  effect  of 
negativing  the  Bill  altogether.  For,  il'  the  coercive  measures  be 
necessary,  then  their  immediate  adoption  is  desirable.  If  they  be  not 
necessan',  then  merely  moving  for  delay  is  admitting  the  principle  of 
the  BiU  to  be  sound,  and  letting  it  depend  altogether  upon  evidence. 
If  evidence  of  crime  could  justify  such  a  mode  of  attempting  to  stop 
it,  the  evidence  is  more  than  sufficient,  and  no  time  can  be  needed  for 
more.  But  we  contend,  that  if  all  that  is  adduced  be  true — which  is 
scarcely  possible  in  the  naked  way  in  which  it  has  been  detailed,  with- 
out any  explanatory  or  palliating  circumstances — nay,  if  even  the 
crime  committed  in  Ireland,  were  double  its  present  amount  in  extent, 
and  in  atrocit>",  the  measures  recommended  by  this  Bill  will  not  stay 
its  progress,  but  add  only  fresh  fiiel  to  the  fire,  and  make  it  rage  more 
desperately  than  ever.  It  is  the  utter  unsuitableness  of  the  means  to 
the  end,  to  which  we  object,  and  not  to  an>-  question  of  detail;  and 
upon  this  we  would  take  our  stand,  and  resist  the  admission  of  the 
principle  that  any  circumstances  whatever  cotdd  justify  such  an  uncon- 
stitutional, arbitraiy,  iuid  despotic  exercise  of  power  as  this  Bill  in- 
volves. 

Mr.  BcLWER  took  this  line  of  argument,  though  he  applied  it  rather 
to  the  demand  for  delay,  than  to  the  rejection  o(  the  BiU,  which  we 
still  conceive  ought  to  be  the  point  contended  for  hv  those  who  feel 
and  think  as  he  expressed  himself.  His  arguments  were  such  as  t» 
prove  that  such  a  measure  could  not  effect  dbe  end  proposed — though 
he  admitted,  what  we  never  can,  that  a  case  of  necessity  might  arise 
by  which  the  measure  would  be  justified,  and  if  the  Ministers 
waited,  aud  such  a  case  should  hi^pen,  the  House  would  then  pass 
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it  at  once.  We  say  never  ! — for  it  can  never  be  right  to  put  a  whole 
people  under  the  yoke,  for  the  resistance  of  the  minority  :  and  if  the 
resistance  be  of  the  majority,  the  national  will  should  then  be  re- 
spected ;  and  a  separation  of  the  countries,  or  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, take  place.  This  is  what  has  been  done  in  all  revolutions — 
England — America — Spain — Portugal — France —  Poland —  Belgium 
— and  Greece  ;  and  an  adherence  to  just  principles  should  teach  us, 
that  what  is  just  in  one  case,  is  just  in  every  other  of  a  similar  nature  ; 
that  since  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  powernever -produced  contentment, 
but  only  widened  the  breach,  in  other  nations,  it  can  have  no  other 
efiect  than  this ;  and  that  if  we  applaud  those  resistances  of  tyranny 
which  heve  led  to  the  independence  of  other  countries,  to  which  we 
have  assisted  in  sending  protocols,  troops,  and  even  kings,  any  re- 
sistance to  the  new  tyrannies  attempted  in  Ireland  will  be  applauded 
by  the  patriots  of  those  other  lands  whose  revolutions  we  have  com- 
mended— and  by  the  just  and  consistent  among  ourselves.  Let  the 
reader  think  deeply  of  this :  and  couple  it  with  the  truly  noble  as  well 
as  philosophical  sentiments  uttered  by  Lord  Brougham,  at  the  close 
of  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  the 
political  associations  of  England,  and  the  attitude  of  resistance  as- 
sumed by  the  people,  were  complained  of  (with  an  extract  from  which 
Mr.  Bulwer  concluded  his  address),  and  he  will  have  the  whole 
essence  of  the  question  before  him.  Lord  Brougham  thus  truly  said — 

*  Those  portentous  appearances,  the  growth  of  later  times — those  figures  that 
stalk  abroad,  of  unknown  stature  and  strange  form — unions  and  leagues,  and  mus- 
terings  of  men  in  myriads,  and  conspiracies  against  the  Exchequer, — whence  do 
they  spring,  and  how  come  they  to  haunt  our  shores  ?  What  power  engendered 
these  uncouth  shapes — what  multiplied  the  monstrous  births  till  they  peopled  the 
land?  Trust  me,  the  same  power  which  called  into  friglitful  existence,  and  armed 
with  resistless  force  the  Irish  volunteers  of  1782, — the  same  power  which  rent  in 
twain  your  empire,  and  conjured  up  thirteen  republics, — the  same  power  which 
«;reated  the  Catholic  Association,  and  gave  it  Ireland  for  a  portion.  What  power 
is  that  ?  Justice  denied — rights  withheld — wrongs  perpetrated — the  force  which 
common  injuries  lend  to  millions — the  wickedness  of  using  the  sacred  trust  of 
government  as  a  means  of  indulging  private  caprice — the  idiocy  of  treating  Eng- 
lishmen like  the  children  of  the  South  Sea  Islands — the  phrenzy  of  believing,  or 
making  believe,  that  the  adults  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  led  like  childi-en, 
or  driven  like  barbarians.  This  it  is  that  has  conjured  up  the  strange  sights  at 
which  we  now  stand  aghast.  And  shall  we  persist  in  the  fatal  error  of  combatting 
the  giant  progeny,  instead  of  extirpating  the  execrable  parent?  Good  God  !  will 
men  never  leam  wisdom,  even  from  their  own  experience  ?  Will  they  never  be- 
lieve, till  it  be  too  late,  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  immoderate  desires  being 
formed — ay,  and  unjust  demands  enforced — is  to  grant,  in  due  season,  the  mode- 
rate requests  of  j  ustice  ? ' 

We  concur  entirely  with  every  sentiment  here  expressed ;  and  we 
therefore  reiterate  the  demand  for  Ireland — of  justice  !  justice  !  jus- 
tice !  Let  those  whose  cry  is  now  for  power  !  remember  those  words 
of  Lord  Brougham,  and  beware  lest  the  cry  is  not  returned  by  the 
demand  for  vengeance,  if  justice  be  denied. 

Sir  John  Byng,  who  had  been  a  general  commanding  in  Ireland, 
made  a  long,  tiresome,  and  irrelevant  speech,  as  to  the  excellence  of 
cotirts-martial,  and  the  impossibility  of  officers  being  biassed,  or 
tempted  in  any  way  to  depart  from  their  duty. 
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Mr.  Grote  made  an  excellent  and  argumentative  speech  against 
the  measure ;  but  the  moment  he  began  to  touch  on  the  liability  of 
military  men  to  be  biassed,  by  their  professional  education,  in  favour 
of  severitv ;  and  their  incompetency,  from  the  nature  of  their  studies 
and  habits,  to  sift  and  examine  evidence  with  skill  and  discretion ; 
such  a  clamour  was  raised  against  him  in  the  House  by  the  naval  and 
military  members,  who,  as  in  !Mr.  Hume's  motion  the  other  night, 
thought  their  professions  insulted,  as  almost  to  drown  the  Speaker's 
remonstrances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  very 
sensitiveness,  which  makes  naval  and  military  men  less  qualified  to  sit 
calmlv  in  judgment  on  offenders  than  the  civil  members  of  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  land.  Mr.  Grote  supported  Mr.  Tennyson's 
amendment  for  delay,  though  we  would  rather  have  seen  him  on 
the  side  of  a  direct  negative  to  the  Bill  in  all  its  parts. 

Captain  Berkeley  occupied  the  House  a  most  unreasonable  time 
in  detailing  his  fox-hunting  excursions  in  Kilkenny,  and  paying  high 
compliments  to  two — no  doubt  very  worthy — gentlemen,  whose  hospi- 
tality he  had  shared  there.  He  told  also,  at  far  greater  length  than 
theu-  importance  warranted,  several  stories  of  individuals,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  shew  that  political  agitation  in  Kilkenny  had  so  changed 
the  character  and  opinions  of  the  people,  that  the  very  person  whom 
at  one  time  they  drew  for  several  miles  in  his  carriage  in  admiration 
of  his  principles,  they  had  subsequently  insulted  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner, and  that,  therefore,  political  agitation  was  the  cause  of  the 
increased  disturbance. 

!Mr.  Finn  contended  that  this  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  people 
was  brought  about  by  the  conduct  of  the  present  Government,  in  en- 
deavouring to  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes.  To  this  obnoxious 
measure  he  traced  entirely  the  growing  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  mortification  and  disappointment  of 
the  Government,  at  finding  themselves  unable  to  enforce  this  pay- 
ment, and  all  their  favourite  candidates  trampled  upon  at  the  hustings, 
by  those  verj'  men  who  were  most  strongly  pledged  to  advocate  the 
Repeal,  was  to  be  traced  the  bitterness  which  had  concocted,  and  the 
hostility"  which  had  dictated,  this  coercive  BUI. 

Mr.  Stanley  rose,  about  eleven  o'clock,  to  replv.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  impression  which  his  first  appearance  creates. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  paler  than  usual ;  his  brows  more 
closely  knit,  and  his  whole  look  and  demeanour  betokening  the  most 
determined  resolution  to  carry  through  the  measure  before  the  House, 
or  to  fall  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  own  creation.  His  first  feeling 
seemed  to  be,  that  Lord  Althorp  had  stated  the  case  too  gendy; 
that  his  mild,  and  frank,  and  even  benevolent  manner,  had  "  let  the 
case  down,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  that  the  House  required  to  be 
roused  and  raUied  to  a  stronger  state  of  excitement  upon  this  subject. 
Like  a  skilful  artist,  and  a  finished  orator,  for  such  he  is — saving  the 
one  great  exception,  that  he  excites  no  love  or  veneration  for  himself 
through  the  sentiments  that  he  utters — he  began  by  expressing  great 
regret  and  great  anxiety-,  but  only  the  better  to  prepare  his  way  for 
the  expression  of  confident  belief,  in  spite  of  all  this  admitted  de- 
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pression,  that  he  should  convince  every  man  who  heard  hira  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  measure  before  the  House.  In  this  we  cjsn 
tell  him,  thus  early,  that  he  did  not  succeed;  but  it  is  the  babk 
of  practised  advocates  to  assume  that  everybody  will  be  convinced, 
in  oi-der  to  win  over  all  tlie  waverers,  who,  the  moment  they  believe 
that  likely  to  be  the  case,  having  no  firmness  and  no  courage  to  stand, 
by  an  opinion  of  their  own,  merge  it  in  that  of  the  majority,  as  they 
like  always  to  be  with  the  strongest,  for  there  safety  is  sure  to  be 
found. 

Mr.  Stanley  went  over  many  of  the  cases  which  Lord  Althorp 
had  stated  before,  but  throwing  into  them  his  own  peculiar  fierceness 
of  manner  and  tone,  they  became  pictures  of  far  more  vivid  colouring; 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  gentle  Chancellor :  and  we  can  only  repeat 
again  what  we  said  before,  tliat  if  the  details  be  true,  and  the  atroci- 
ties faii'ly  and  impartially  described  (which,  however,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve upon  the  mere  ex  parte  statements  of  the  tainted  and  biassed 
individuals  from  whom  the  reports  come),  that  the  annals  of  the  world 
do  not  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  savage,  cowardly,  base,  and  ruffian- 
like outrages  which  would  seem  to  form  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
peasantry  of  a  nation,  described,  by  the  very  person  who  make  these 
outi'ages  a  pretence  for  these  measures,  as  the  most  generous,  kind- 
kearted,  and  hospitable  in  the  world  !  There  is  falsehood  and  con- 
tradiction upon  the  very  face  of  it ;  and  both  of  these  assertions  can- 
not possibly  be  true.  The  following  passage  was  that  which  appeared 
the  most  highly-wrought,  and  received  the  loudest  and  most  general 
approbation. 

The  Attornev-General  said  that  he  did  not  find  in  150  cases  which  he  had  gone 
through,  a  sin;j,le  one  connected  with  tithes,  (hear)  nor  any  instance  of  the  person, 
or  property  of  a  gentleman  being  the  object  of  aggression;  but  the  weak,  the 
destitute,  the  poor — labourers,  widows,  humble  families, — in  a  word,  the  most  de- 
fenceless and  unprotected  classes  were  the  victims.  There  were  parties  who  were- 
exposed  to  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  which  made  the  blood  run  cold  when  they 
were  recounted.  (Cheers.)  If  this  was  the  liberty  for  which  gentlemen  opposite 
contended — the  liberty  which  the  Government  was  charged  with  infringing — the 
liberty,  not  of  doing  what  was  most  injurious  to  others,  but  of  injuring  and 
wronging  those  who  were  most  defenceless  and  unprotected — the  liberty  of  assas- 
sination, of  murder,  of  midnight  burglary  and  outrage,  of  determined  conspiracy 
against  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  well-being  of  society — if,  of  infringement 
upon  this  species  of  liberty  Ministers  were  accused,  he  admitted  that  they  were  in- 
deed most  guilty  (cheers);  but  if  to  protect  and  ensure  the  liberty  of  the  well- 
disposed  and  the  weak — if  to  maintain  the  public  peace — if  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  law — if  to  guard  the  poor  man's  hearth  from  outrage, — be  the 
duty  of  a  Government,  call  this  a  coercive,  despotic,  unconstitutional,  and  arbi^^ 
traiy  bill  if  you  will, — designate  it  by  what  term  of  reproach  you  please ;  but  he 
contended  nevertheless  that  it  was  a  bill  which,  far  from  injuring  or  destroying 
went  directly  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  liberty  in  its  truest  and  most  genuine 
character.     (Renewed  and  continued  cheering.) 

That  this  is  eloquent  no  man  will  deny :  that  delivered  with  Mr. 
Stanley's  power  it  should  make  a  momentary  impression,  and  be 
loudly  cheered  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  that  it  should  ever  be 
regarded  beyond  the  moment,  for  the  justice  of  its  reasoning,  we  can- 
not believe.  Do  we  contend  that  crimes  shall  not  be  punished,  be 
they  committed  by  whomsoever  they  may  ?  Do  we  advocate  tiie 
kberty  of  men  to  murder  their  fellow  creatures,  and  commit  outrage 
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with  impunity  ?  God  forbid  1  Yet  with  this,  we  are  by  implicatiott 
charged.  Mr.  Stanley  knows,  that  there  are  honest  opponents  of 
tfcis  Bill,  who  are  as  anxious  as  himself  to  put  an  end  to  bloodshed, 
and  who  wish  to  see  justice  and  mercy  take  the  place  of  outrage  and 
wrong.  And  shall  it  be  because  we  differ  from  him  in  our  view  of 
the  means  by  which  this  could  be  efiected  that,  therefore,  he  should 
charge  us  with  contending  for  a  liberty  to  commit  crime  ?  This  is 
disingenuous,  this  is  insulting,  this  is  unjust. 

We  contend  that  all  these  crimes  can  be  prerentedhy  a  very  nume- 
rous and  vigilant  constabulary  force,  without  any  military  power 
whatever — we  contend  that  if  any  remain  unprevented,  they  can  be 
tried,  and  the  requisite  degree  of  punishment  ensured  by  civil  tribunals, 
•without  any  courts  martial  at  all,  and  since  coHstitutional  means  can 
be  employed,  which  shall  be  at  once  a  preventive  and  a  cure,  it  is  an 
infringement  of  liberty, — it  /*  a  violation  of  right, — it  is  a  usurpation 
of  despotic  power  to  put  a  whole  district  under  martial  law, — and 
make  innocent  men  sufferers  for  the  crimes  o(  others,  which  crimes  can 
be  prevented  or  punished,  without  infringing  constitutional  hberty  at 
all.  Alas !  were  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  government  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  so  anxious  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor, — the  destitute, — and  the 
■widow, — if  they  were — as  he  pretends — so  careful  to  guard  the  poor 
man's  hearth  from  intrusion,  why  do  they  not  tax  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  English  nobility^  who  draw  their  annual  thousands  from 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  country, — and  with  it  give  real  relief  to 
the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the  widow  ? — Words  of  commiseration 
will  feed  no  hungrv  familv, — courts  martial  will  clothe  no  naked 
children, — and  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  wiU  remove  no 
povert}-. — We  say  again,  therefore,  suspend  your  bayonets  and  your 
banishments — till  you  have  tried  what  justice  and  relief  will  do;  and 
if  the  Goremment  are  deterred  from  bringing  forward  any  measure 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland  by  taxing  the  rich  English  possessors  of  the 
estates  in  that  country,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  by  any  fear 
of  its  failure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  let  them  justify  their  own  bene- 
volence, and  admit  their  own  fears  of  a  superior  force  opposing  their 
own  desires, — their  country  will  do  /A^m  justice, — and  help  them  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland  too. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close,  and  reserve  much  that  we  have  to 
say  for  the  ensuing  week.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Stanley  ter- 
minated the  debate  of  the  night — for  it  was  nearly  two  hours  past 
midnight  when  he  concluded  his  address — was  as  skilful  as  that  in 
which  he  began  it ;  he  endeavoured, — and  such  are  yet  the  unreflecting 
materials  on  which  he  has  to  work, — so  much  do  passion  and  feeling 
overpower  judgment  and  reason  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  members  of 
the  House,  that  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavour — to  turn  aside  its  atten- 
tion from  the  great  principle  of  whether  any  thing  could  justify  the 
substitution  of  arbitrary  power  and  military  courts  for  the  course  of 
law  and  civil  tribunals  in  any  part  or  province  of  a  civilized  empire, 
and  to  pour  out  the  whole  flood  of  his  invective  against  Mr.  O'CoN- 
KELL.'  The  charges  against  him  were  these  :  1.  That  he  attempted  to 
set  himself  up  as  dictator  in  Ireland  ;  and  proofs  were  adduced  of  die 
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extraordinary  devotion  of  men  to  his  orders  and  commands.  2.  That 
under  the  mask  of  advising  peace,  he  stimulated  to  outrage;  and  in 
the  very  manner  in  which  he  prohibited  certain  acts,  such  as  a  run 
upon  the  Irish  bank  for  gold,  he  suggested  their  commission.  3.  That  he 
had,  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  working  classes,  in  London,  characterized 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  as  600  robbers  of  the  public  liberties  and 
public  purse.  And  lastly,  that  he  had  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate in  Parliament,  by  writing  to  the  Irish  people,  and  denouncing  certain 
Irish  members  as  traitors  to  their  country,  because  they  had  not  voted  with 
him,  in  opposing  the  Address.  The  indignation  expressed  from  all  parts 
of  the  House  towards  the  individual  who  was  tlie  subject  of  these  charges 
was  greater  than  ever  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  assembly  whatever. 
The  occupiers  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  Lord  Althorp  and  Sir  J.  Graham  alone 
excepted,  were  agitated  in  the  strongest  degree ;  some  of  them  seemed  literally 
frantic  with  rage.  But  the  storm  raged  still  more  furiously  in  other  quarters, 
where  the  cries  and  taunts,  and  exclamations  of  joint  indignation  and 
triumph,  at  an  exposure  which  the  parties  so  vociferating,  deemed  irre- 
sistible— so  strained  the  lungs  and  reddened  the  countenances  of  many,  that 
•we  apprehended  nothing  less  than  the  bursting  of  blood-vessels  and  strangu- 
lation in  many.  Others  sat,  with  pale  countenances  and  quivering  lips,  un- 
able to  conceal  their  rage  or  their  mortification ;  and  scarcely  ten  persons 
were  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  House  unmoved  by  this  fever  of  excite- 
ment, which  Mr.  Stanley's  bitter  denunciations  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  had 
excited :  so  that,  if  a  division  upon  the  Bill  had  taken  place  at  that  mo- 
ment, we  believe  there  would  have  scarcely  been  fifty  out  of  the  five  hun- 
dred present  who  would  not  have  voted  for  its  first  reading,  at  least. 

This  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  a  general :  but 
as  the  act  of  a  senator,  it  was  unworthy  and  unjust.  For  what  pur- 
pose was  the  House  called  together?  to  try  and  adjudge  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  O'Connell,  or  to  determine  what  should  be  done  to  restore 
peace  to  a  country  with  seven  millions  of  people  ?  If  the  agitation  of  the 
former  be  really  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  latter,  let  him  be  ar- 
raigned for  his  crimes — be  acquainted  with  the  charge  to  be  brought 
against  him — be  allowed  preparation  for  his  defence — and  be  consigned 
over  to  a  calm  and  impartial  tribunal  for  his  sentence.  Let  justice  be 
done,  even  to  him  :  for  why  should  it  be  violated  towards  any  man.-^  But 
the  much  graver  and  greater  question  involved  in  this  Bill,  is, — Shall 
enormous,  unconstitutional,  and  arbitrary  power  be  griinted  to  any  Minis- 
ters, however  good — to  any  Lord-lieutenant,  however  excellent- and  a 
Reformed  Parliament  be  made  to  lose  the  confidence  and  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  sent  up  its  Members  to  relax  the  severity  of 
our  code,  to  advance  liberty,  and  not  to  retard  it,  by  making  its 
first  great  act  one  of  arbitrary  coercion,  and  military  domination  over 
any  portion  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.-'  That 
is  the  question, — a  greater  and  a  graver  one  than  whether  Mr.  O'Connell 
be  an  Agitator  or  a  Pacificator.  That  is  the  question  which  is  before  the 
people  of  England,  whatever  may  be  the  diversions  from  it  in  the  senate; 
and  by  the  issue  of  that  question  will  they  judge,  whether  the  love  of 
liberty  professed  by  the  Ministers,  is  genuine  or  spurious ;  and,  whether, 
if  this  Bill  should  pass,  aud  just  and  honest  indignation  should  induce  the 
people  of  England  to  rise  in  meetings  and  associations  throughout  the 
country,  to  denounce  its  framers  and  approvers  as  traitors  to  their  cause, — 
another  Bill  may  not  be  asked  for  England,  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  admitted  to  be  "  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  despotic,  if  you  will,"  but 
necessary  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  ruin,  which  such  agitations 
must,  if  permitted  to  go  on,  inevitably  produce!  We  beg  to  warn  our  fel- 
low-countrymen against  this  threatened  danger,  and  entreat  them  not  to 
sleep  at  their  post. 
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ON  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  LIMITING  THE  TIME  FOR 
SPEECHES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Newspapers  have  reported  the 
observations  made  by  us,  in  proposing,  as  an  improvement,  the  limi- 
tation of  time  for  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  occasioned 
some  persons,  who  regard  an  exclamation  of  "  oh,  oh,"  as  most  con- 
vincing, and  hold  "  laughter"  to  be  conclusive  argument,  to  think 
that  we  have  really  committed  an  "  irretrievable  error,"  in  venturing 
to  suggest  any  thing  so  "  foreign  to  our  English  hctbits  and  manners." 
If  the  Newspapers  had  not  been  got  up  with  the  huny  which  is  in- 
separable from  a  daily  pubUcation,  it  might  have  occurred  to  the 
Editors  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  them  to  reject  an  article 
because  it  is  too  long  for  their  columns  ;  nothing  more  frequent  than 
for  them  to  curtail  the  irrelevant  matter  in  the  speeches  of  some 
Members,  because  the  shorter  ones  of  others  are  of  equal  importance 
to  be  inserted  and  read  by  the  public.     Nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  their  abridgement  of  one  class  of  information,  in  order  to  find 
room  for  something  equally  interesting,  but  of  a  different  description. 
Why  do  they  do  this  ?     It  would  be  much  easier  to  let  the  long- 
article-writers  and  the  long-speech-makers  have  all  the  space  they 
desired ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  column  to  say,  "  all 
the  rest  is  omitted  for  want  of  room."    But  the  Editors  act  upon  a  far 
more  sensible  plan ;  they  look  first  at  the  limits  of  their  space,  24 
columns  for  instance,  they  divide  the  claims  upon  that  space  as  nearly 
as  they  can,  and  instead  of  suffering  any  one  man  or  any  one  topic  to 
engross  any  undue  portion  of  it,  they  curtail,  abridge,  and  sometimes 
even  omit  altogether,  the  less  important  matter,  in  order  to  bring  all 
the  rest  into  fair  and  just  proportions. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  desire  to  see  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  first,  to  measure  the  length  of  the  Session,  six  months  for 
instance,  then  the  length  of  each  sitting,  twelve  hours  on  an 
average  every  day ;  after  this,  to  estimate  the  probable  number  o{ 
persons  able  to  deliver  their  sentiments,  anxious  to  do  so,  and  worthy 
of  being  heard — which  we  shall  put  at  the  moderate  average  of  twenty- 
four  persons  in  one  evening  or  on  one  subject;  and  then,  with  all 
these  elements  or  materials  for  judgment  before  us,  to  determine  what 
is  the  maximum  time  that  each  person  should  be  allowed,  as  matter 
of  right,  to  give  him  a  claim  to  its  free  disposal,  without  interruption, 
and  to  let  the  rest  be  matter  of  sufferance  or  indulgence  from  the 
auditors  whom  he  ig  addressing. 

▼OL.  I. — NO.  IV.  s 
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We  first  ask,  why  are  658  Members  sent  to  Parliament  ?  The 
answer  is,  because  there  are  658  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
wealth  enough  and  intelligence  enough  to  deserve  to  be  represented. 
Then  what  is  meant  by  their  being  represented  ?  Undoubtedly, 
their  having  some  one  of  their  choice,  to  be  ever  present  in  Parliament, 
to  speak  his  sentiments  on  the  measures  brought  before  it,  and  to 
advocate  or  oppose  them,  on  the  principles  on  which  he  was  chosen. 
It  must  of  course  be  assumed,  that  the  person  so  chosen  is  able  to 
think  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  legislator,  and  to  give  utterance  to 
these  thoughts  whenever  required ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  use 
in  sending  him  :  and  if  the  persons  represented  are  not  competent  to 
make  a  good  selection,  then  are  they  not  worthy  to  be  represented 
AtaU. 

Admitting  this,  then,  to  be  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  building  should  be  constructed  capable  of 
containing  all  the  Members  comfortably — to  which  the  present  edifice 
is  wholly  incompetent ;  and,  when  they  were  assembled,  such  rules 
should  be  observed,  as  would  extract  from  those  attending,  the  gi'eatest 
amount  of  useful  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  that  the  time  would 
admit.  This  is  the  practical  end  and  aim  of  deliberation  among 
Members.  It  is  not,  surely,  that  fifty  only  should  be  talkei-s,  to 
lay  down  the  law,  and  six  hundred  mere  listeners,  to  assent  or 
dissent  from  the  measure  proposed  !  This  woiild  be  an  absurdity 
which  no  man  would  advocate.  What  then  ?  Why,  that  every  in- 
dividual of  all  the  658  ought  to  attend  ;  that  every  one  who  desired 
to  be  heard  should  have  an  opportunity  of  delivering  his  opinion ; 
and  that  from  the  "  collective  wisdom"  of  the  whole,  a  sound  conclu- 
sion should  be  formed. 

This  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the  subject.  But  what  is  the 
practice  ?  It  is  this. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  there  are  two  small 
points,  from  which  the  Members,  when  they  rise,  are  most  certain  of 
"  catching  the  Speaker's  eye ;"  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  at  pre- 
sent the  only  rule  for  determining  who  shall  speak  fii'st.  These  two 
points  are  thus  occupied; — that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker  by 
the  Ministers  and  their  most  staunch  adherents,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty ;  and  that  on  the  left-hand  by  the  Opposition  and 
their  staunch  adherents,  to  the  same  extent.  These,  then,  the  favoured 
"  fifty,"  are  the  persons  who,  occupying  the  most  commanding  posi- 
tions, arc  the  most  certain  of  obtaining  a  hearing;  and,  accordingly, 
let  the  Newspapers  be  watched  carefully,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  scarcely  ever  more  than  fifty  persons  who  take  part  in  general  debate. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  other  608  arc  incompetent  ? — that  they 
have  no  thoughts  worth  uttering  ? — and  no  words  in  which  to  clotlie 
them  ?  No  one  ever  pretends  this :  for  that  would  be  to  libel  the 
persons  who  sent  them  there.  But,  in  reality,  tliey  are  as  mach 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the  debate,  by  the  present  system,  as  if 
they  had  a  padlock  placed  upon  their  lips  ;  and  the  more  modest  and 
unobtrusive  they  are,  the  more  are  they  pushed  back,  instead  of  being 
brought  forwai'd,  as  ought  to  be  the  case. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?    Just  this : — that  the  knot,  or  junta,  ot 
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coterie,  on  either  side,  usurp  the  entire  time  of  the  House,  disgust 
the  ^Members  who  were  sent  there  to  lake  a  part  in  the  dehberations  as 
well  as  themselves,  but  who  cannot,  without  being  seated  upon  these 
nearer  benches,  or  being  more  vociferous  from  the  distant  parts  in 
demanding  a  hearing,  than  their  neighbours ;  and  who  ultimately, 
finding  thev  are  of  no  more  use  in  the  House  than  they  would  be  if 
thev  were  absent,  they  relax  in  their  attendance,  and  give  the  theatre 
or  the  opera,  the  concert  or  the  dinner-party,  a  decided  preference. 

"We  contend,  therefore,  that  one  of  two  things  ought  to  be  done : 
Either  that  the  representatives  of  the  country-  should  be  reduced  to  one 
htmdred  in  number,  these  to  be  efl5cient  men,  and  their  punctual 
attendance,  and  the  delivery  of  their  opinions,  if  only  in  sentences  of 
twenty  words  each,  to  be  obligatory ;  Or  else,  that  a  House  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all,  should  be  erected,  and  rules  to  secure  the 
Bearing  of  all  whenever  they  desired  to  speak,  should  be  framed,  so  as 
to  consult  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  A  man  is 
not  fit  to  be  in  Parliament  unless  he  can  think  accurately  and  speak 
intelligibly ;  but  neither  his  capacity  for  thinking  nor  his  power  of 
speaking  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  him  or  his  constitutents,  if  the 
opportunity  be  not  presented  to  him  of  bringing  both  into  action. 
At  present  it  is  done  by  clamour,  obtrusiveness,  and  even  insolence  ; 
we  wish  to  see  it  done  in  a  calm,  gentlemanly,  and  dignified  man- 
ner ;  and  while  we  see,  in  all  institutions  around  ns,  provision  made 
for  decent  order,  for  regular  succession,  for  limited  and  equal  occupa- 
tion, and  for  just  distribution  of  power,  pleasure,  and  effectiveness, 
we  cannot  perceive  any  good  reason  why  the  highest  assembly  of  the 
realm  should  have  its  utility  and  its  dignity  destroyed  by  the  want  of 
similar  provisions. 

Mr.  Wynn,  in  his  observations  on  this  subject,  during  the  short 
conversation  that  passed  in  the  House,  remarked,  that  on  looking 
back  to  the  debates  of  earlv  times  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  evident  that  few  speeches  occupied  any  length  of  time 
in  the  dehvery.  They  were  all  short,  pithy,  and  much  to  the  purpose  ; 
and  therefore  the  business  of  the  House  was  got  through  in  a  few- 
hours  a  day.  He  attributed  the  increased  length  of  the  speeches  now 
made  to  the  modem  practice  of  publishing  the  debates  in  the  news- 
papers. Members  now  spoke  at  great  length,  because  they  wished  to 
see  their  speeches  reported  at  great  length  ;  as  the  public  might  per- 
haps judge  of  the  importance  of  the  man  by  the  large  measure  of  time 
accorded  to  him,  in  proportion  to  the  shorter  space  granted  to  others; 
so  that  as  the  practice  of  reporting  became  more  general,  the  speeches 
became  longer ;  and  as  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  House  was 
extended,  the  speeches  extended  also,  leaving  public  business  in  far 
greater  arrcar  of  late  years  than  it  had  ever  been  usual  to  see  it  during 
the  thirt)--six  years  in  which  he  had  been  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

This  is  valuable  evidence,  combining  experience  of  fact  with  ob- 
servation of  cause  and  eflect ;  and  its  accuracy  is  corroborated  by  all 
with  whom  we  converse.  A  knowledge  of  this  change,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  about,,  may  help  ns  greatly  to 
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the  remedy  we  seek.  Formerly,  speeches  were  made  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  persuade  or  convince  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  :  consequently  they  were  short,  pithy,  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  never  wearisome.  This  is  the  constant  practice  of  real  men 
of  business,  when  they  meet  for  business  only.  The  Ministers  do 
not  make  long  speeches  in  their  Cabinet  Councils.  Barristers  are 
concise  and  conclusive  in  their  consultations ;  and  in  any  meeting 
which  is  strictly  private,  and  which  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  a 
sound  conclusion  upon  some  matter  to  be  undertaken  and  carried  for- 
ward to  execution,  the  speeches  are  all  of  the  same  character  and 
description.  When  the  Ministers  come  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  want  to  put  the  best  face  on  a  bad  measure,  it  is  good 
policy  in  them  to  encourage  much  talking — and  the  more  irrelevant 
the  better ;  because  the  farther  off  the  thoughts  of  all  can  be  kept  from 
the  real  subject,  the  more  certain  will  it  be  that  its  essence  will  escape 
detection,  and  their  end  be  attained.  In  this  way.  Lord  Castlereagh 
used  literally  to  talk  against  time,  in  order  to  weary  every  body  into 
deserting  the  House  if  they  were  opposed  to  him,  or  to  abject  sub- 
mission, out  of  sheer  despair,  if  they  remained.  In  this  way,  in  the 
Committees,  a  Member  will  find  his  point  likely  to  be  canied  if  he 
can  only  talk  on  till  four  o'clock  comes,  so  that  no  decision  may  take 
place  that  day ;  and  in  the  evening  and  morning  before  they  next 
meet,  he  may  concoct  new  schemes,  and  get  new  witnesses,  or  tire  out 
old  ones  :  and  so  by  good  generalship,  as  it  is  called,  but  by  art  and 
cunning,  as  we  should  characterize  it,  gain  his  point,  and  put  justice 
aside  by  mere  manoeuvre.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  "  un- 
limited license  to  long  speeches ;"  and  therefore  men  who  feel  that 
they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  who  want,  whether  in  Parliament  or  at 
the  bar,  to  confound  the  jui'y,  to  mislead  them,  and  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,  may  well  be  tenacious  of  any  limita- 
tion or  restriction.  But  men  who  are  in  earnest,  who  are  straightfor- 
ward and  sincere,  and  who  want  only  clear  reasoning  and  honest 
decision  thereupon,  will  find  such  limitation  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

The  speeches  made  in  the  House  when  no  reports  went  forth  to  the 
world,  were  directed  to  one  object  only,  the  persuasion  or  conviction  of 
.  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ;  and  these  were  estimated  not  by 
their  length,  but  by  their  quality.  The  speeches  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  now,  are  directed  to  two  objects : — first,  to  con- 
vince or  obtain  a  victory  over  opponents  tvithin;  and,  next,  to  be  read 
by  as  many  of  the  public  tvithout  as  possible.  We  admit  that  both 
these  objects  are  legitimate  and  honorable,  most  desirable  to  be  achieved, 
and  deserving  every  facility  of  attainment ;  but  we  contend  that  long 
and  irrelevant  speeches  neither  accomplish  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Beyond  half  an  hour,  the  attention  becomes  fatigued,  unless  the  sub- 
ject is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  speaker  really  eloquent,  animated, 
and  captivating ;  therefore  it  is,  that  a  dull  sermon  of  twenty  minutes 
seems  enormously  long,  and  sets  people  asleep  in  mid-day ;  therefore, 
also,  it  is,  that  a  dull  speech  of  thirty  minutes  drives  people  to  sleep  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  a  dozen  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  sunk 
into  the  arms  of  Somnus,  in  all  the  comfortable  repose  of  complete 
oblivion.     Long  speeches,  therefore,  when  they  are  tiresome,  persuade 
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ilo  one,  convince  no  one ;  and,  if  besides  being  tiresome,  they  are 
angry  and  vindictive,  they  beget  anger  in  others,  and  rouse  reciprocal 
feelings ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  speech,  the  parties  attempted  to  be 
convinced  are  farther  off  from  being  so  than  ever  !  This  is  the  effect 
of  long  and  wearisome  speeches  tcithin  the  House.  Now,  what  is 
their  effect  without  P  for  these  two  spheres  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  their  utmost  operation.  It  is  this.  If  they  are  reported  at  full 
length,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  they  are,  Uke  peti- 
tions, laid  on  the  table ;  but  nobody,  except  the  person  who  uttered, 
and  he  who  printed  them,  ever  reads  them  through.  If  they  are 
reported  at  half  the  length  of  their  delivery,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  the  Times,  and  the  paper  comes  out  late  in  the  day,  after  a  heavj- 
debate  up  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  double  sheet,  one  haM 
filled  with  advertisements,  and  the  other  half  occupied  with  debates  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  matter,  still  nobody  reads  them ;  for  it  would 
consume  the  entire  day,  which  nobody  but  the  most  useless  of  idlers 
can  devote  to  such  a  purpose  :  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  of  business 
takes  up  the  paper,  he  stands  aghast  at  its  heavy  and  interminable 
columns,  and  puts  down  the  sheet  in  despair,  saying  emphatictJly,  if 
he  be  asked  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  paper  of  to-day,  "  No  ! 
nothing ;"  meaning,  simply,  nothing  that  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  begin,  since  getting  to  the  end  is  hopeless  and  impossible. 

For  utility  out  of  dooi-s,  then,  these  long  speeches  are  just  as  useless 
as  they  are  within.  Sometimes  they  are  shortened ;  when  a  reporter 
from  the  House  of  Commons  comes  to  the  printing  office  with  two  or 
three  columns  of  matter  more  than  the  paper  will  contain, — that  the 
editor  orders  him  to  "  cut  it  down,"  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  pre- 
scribed space, — and  how  does  he  do  this  ?  Why,  as  might  be  expected 
of  any  man,  tired  and  sleepy,  at  three  in  the  morning.  Instead  of 
re-writing  and  abstracting,  or  abridging  the  matter,  so  as  to  give  the 
essence  of  the  whole,  he  dashes  his  pen  through  a  large  portion  of 
some  speeches,  striking  out,  perhaps,  the  most  material  parts,  and 
leaving  the  least  important  to  stand ;  for  he  has  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  discriminate.  He  then  goes  on  to  "  cut  down"  a  portion  of 
the  next,  in  the  same  way ;  and,  no  judgment  being  exercised,  one  fre- 
quently sees,  in  one  speech,  replies  to  something  evidently  said  in  a 
foimer  one,  but  which  something  being  cut  out,  the  reader  is  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  "cutting  down" 
is  done  by  an  impartial  hand  ;  but  if  it  be  done  by  a  political  parti- 
zan,  it  is  ten  times  woi-se ;  for  then  all  the  best  part  of  the  opponent's 
speech  is  cut  out,  and  the  worst  only  allowed  to  remain :  while  the 
very  opposite  rule  is  followed  in  the  curtailment  of  the  other  part)-, 
so  that  a  member  is  made  to  appear  very  wise  in  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, and  very  foolish  in  the  Times,— very  long  in  the  Morning 
Herald,  and  very  short  in  the  Morning  Post;  and,  as  the  Evening 
Papers  have  no  reporters  of  their  own,  but  follow  the  Morning  ones 
according  to  their  party ;  and  as  all  the  Weekly  Journals  throughout  the 
Countn.-  follow  the  London  Papers  in  their  Reports,  so  a  perversion, 
or  a  misrepresentation  once  issuing  from  the  fountain  head,  is  made  to 
run  through  all  the  subordinate  st^reams,  and  a  man  is  thus  made  the 
author  of  sentiments  the  most  remote  from  those  he  uttered ;  and 
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what  he  really  did  say,  is  often  so  gai'bled  and  disjointed,  as  to  be 
scai'cely  recognizable  even  by  himself. 

Now,  we  ask,  since  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  giving  patient 
and  willing  attention  ivithin  the  House,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  ascer- 
tain that  limit,  and  never  pass  beyond  it  if  possible  ?  and  as  there  is 
equally  a  limit  to  the  space  to  be  given  to  speeches  reported  without 
the  House,  as  well  as  to  people's  time  and  inclination  for  reading  them, 
would  it  not  be  equally  wise  to  keep  within  those  limits  also  ?  If  this 
were  done,  whatever  a  man  srt/rf  would  make  an  impression,  if  listened 
to  agreeably ;  and  whatever  was  reported  of  him,  would  be  equally 
likely  to  answer  his  purpose,  if  read  without  wearying.  Surely,  then, 
it  is  better  that  a  member  should  make  a  short  speech,  well  considered, 
well  aiTanged,  consecutive,  conclusive,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts; 
and  be  heard  throughout,  and  read  throughout,  because  of  its  brevity, 
and  closeness  to  the  purpose, — than  that  he  should  speak  twice  as  long, 
and  have  only  half  of  it  heard,  or  half  reported ;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  omitted,  while  the  most  unimportant  alone  remained.  In 
every  point  of  view,  therefore,  in  which  this  subject  is  considered,  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  more  it  is  examined  into,  the  more  it  will  appear 
that  our  suggestions  are  well  founded,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
all  parties,  and  far  better  for  the  country  at  large,  that  our  plan,  or 
something  approaching  to  it,  should  be  adopted  :  and  although  it  be 
now  regarded  as  a  novelty,  and  for  that  reason  only,  met  with  cries  of 
"  oh,  oh,"  and  laughter — the  very  salutation  that  was  bestowed  by  the 
Boroughmongers  on  the  Reform  Bill,  when  Lord  John  Russell  opened 
its  details  to  the  House — yet,  a  short  while  hence,  it  will  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  reasonable  and  practicable  in  all  its  parts. 

But  the  scheme  which  we  propose,  of  limiting  the  speeches  of  mem- 
bers, is  said  to  be  "  Utopian ;"  a  very  often  used,  but  frequently  mis- 
applied, expression,  and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  weak  minds,  who, 
from  want  of  powers  of  perception,  can  never  believe  in  the  practica- 
bility of  anything,  until  it  is  really  tried  and  proved  beyond  all  power  of 
doubt  and  contradiction.  Columbus's  voyage  of  discovery  was  deemed 
"  Utopian."  The  idea  of  an  American  republic  was  called  a  "  chimera ;" 
the  extract  of  light  from  gas  was  considered  "  visionary ;"  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  navigation  was  pronounced  "  absurd."  Nay,  the 
Reform  Bill  itself  was  characterized,  by  its  opponents,  as  "  Utopian ;" 
and  all  persons  of  weak  intellect,  and  slow  powers  of  conception,  deem 
every  thi/ig  impracticable  of  which  they  have  not  been  the  suggested, 
or  which  has  not  been  actually  done  by  some  person  before  them. 
The  phrase  "  Utopian  "  is  therefore  one  that  any  person  may  apply  to 
any  thing  which  he  wishes  to  disparage,  and  to  which  he  can  raise  no 
better  objection  ;  it  is  accordingly  resorted  to  when  other  means  fail : 
as  people  rail  and  call  each  other  ill  names,  when  they  have  no  better 
argument  to  use. 

This  Utopian  scliemc  of  ours,  then,  was  simply  to  limit  the  time 
during  which  a  Member  of  Parliament  could  claim  a  right  to  be 
heard — during  which  time  he  was  7wt  to  be  interrupted;  but  at  its 
expiration  he  was  to  become  dependent  on  the  sufibrazice  or  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House.     Is  there,  in  this,  "  any  attempt  to  set  boimds 
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to  the  exercise  of  the  mind,"  as  some  have  said  ?  Assuredly  not : 
Members  would  be  as  much  at  liberty  under  such  regulations,  to  ikink, 
as  they  are  now.  The  object  is  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  tongue — 
to  teach  men  the  ait  of  candensing  their  thoughts,  and  giving  them 
utterance  in  few  icords — to  make  them  think,  in  short,  more  care- 
fiilly  than  before — and  to  speak  only  what  is  worth  the  uttering,  in- 
stead of  doing,  as  is  now  frequently  done,  beginning  to  speak  on  a 
subject  to  which  they  hare  never  before  given  any  attention — and 
speaking  on  at  random,  without  saying  anything  to  the  purpose, 
simply  because  they  have  never  thought  upon  the  matter  under  con- 
sideiation,  and  are,  therefore,  driven  to  talk  of  everything  else,  exemt 
the  question  at  issue.  Neither  was  any  attempt  made  to  "  prede- 
termine the  difficulty-  or  importance  of  any  subject,"  as  others  have 
alleged.  But  the  more  difficult  and  the  more  important  any  subject 
may  be,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  men  should  deUberate  well  before 
they  speak  upon  it — the  more  uecessaiy  is  it,  that  many  opinions 
should  be  heard  before  a  decision  is  given ; — and  to  attain  this,  the 
more  indispensable  must  it  be,  that  some  limits  should  be  set  to  the  tisae 
allowed  for  the  delivery  of  these  opinions ;  as  by  this  means  alone  can 
any  gi^at  number  be  heard  upon  any  topic  in  debate. 

Some  }>ersons  suppose  that  "  our  own  experience  should  hare 
taught  us  the  utter  impossibility  of  confining  thoughts  and  speeches 
by  the  hour-glass."  "SYe  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  nearly  as  good 
judges  of  what  our  own  experience  has  taught  us,  as  other  persons : 
and  if  our  own  opinion  of  our  own  experience  be  of  any  value,  we 
may  truly  say  it  has  taught  us  this  : — that  speeches  may  be  limited  by 
the  hour-glass  ;  that  speeches  are  limited  in  many  debating  societies 
— in  most  public  meetings — and  in  all  churches  and  chapels —  (for  what 
are  sermons  but  speeches  on  particular  subjects  ?) — to  a  certain  period 
of  time, — ^beyond  which  few  persons  venture  to  go,  without  the  jus- 
tification of  urgent  and  particular  circumstances,  which,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  elsewhere,  would  obtain  for  any  man  the  indulgence 
of  extension,  as  an  indulgence  ;  and  make  him  careful  accordingly  to 
rejjay  that  indulgence  by  the  importance  of  that  with  which  he  should 
occupy  the  extra  time  allowed.  Our  experience  has  proved  to  us,  that 
though  when  an  individual  is  the  only  speaker  expected  to  address  a 
meeting,  as  in  the  case  of  addresses  delivered  to  constituents,  and  whcB 
every  poUtical  topic  of  importance  is  to  be  treated  of  in  one  address, 
it  is  easy  to  extend  a  speech  over  two,  four,  or  even  six  hom*s,  with- 
out saying  anything  foreign  to  the  purpose,  without  repetitions,  and 
without  waste  of  words  : — yet,  that  when  at  least  a  hundred  others  are 
actually  waitiny  to  address  the  meeting;  when  every  one  of  the  hun- 
dred so  waiting  have  an  equal  right  to" be  heard;  when  the  evidence 
or  the  opinion  of  one  among  this  hundred  may  affect  the  division  oh 
the  debate ;  when  the  time  at  which  that  debate  must  be  closed,  is 
fixed  and  determined ;  and  when  only  one  topic  is  treated  of  at  a 
tnne; — under  these  totally  different  circumstances,  our  experience  has 
tfiught  us,  that  it  is  easy  to  set  a  maximum  limit  to  every  speech ;  and 
our  reason  tells  us,  that  if  this  be  not  done,  then  one  of  two  evils  is 
ineviuible:—Eitlier  that  every  debate  must  be  prolonged  ad  infinitum, 
if  all  who  wish  to  deliver  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  discussion 
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are  to  be  heard,  and  the  business  of  the  country  be  made  to  stand 
still : — Or  the  debate  must  be  cut  short  without  waiting  for  such  par- 
ties to  be  heard  :  and  therefore,  while  the  noisy,  the  pushing,  the  ob- 
trusive, and  the  vociferous,  have  every  latitude  allowed  them  to  speak 
at  any  length  they  please, — the  more  modest  and  the  more  retiring, 
whose  facts  and  arguments  may  be  of  the  greatest  value,  may  be  kept 
in  perpetual  silence,  by  clamour  and  cries  of  "  Question"  forcing  on 
a  division,  chiefly  because  the  long  iiTelevant  speeches  of  the  "  un- 
limited" class  have  wearied  the  patience  of  the  House,  exhausted  the 
strength  and  attention  of  its  Members,  and  disgusted  them  into  a  pre- 
cipitate and  unjust  termination  of  that  which  gave  them  just  offence. 

We  ask, — is  this  just  ? — is  it  rational  ?  Can  it  be  amended  ? — and 
if  so,  by  what  means  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  present  means  of  compelling 
Members  to  shorten  their  speeches,  are  not  only  indecent  and  un- 
becoming, but  they  are  ineffective : — the  coughing  and  the  clamouring 
now  resorted  to,  may  terrify  the  modest,  and  prevent  the  disclosure 
of  much  valuable  matter,  from  a  well-informed  but  unobtrusive  Mem- 
ber. But  will  it  stop  the  insolent  ? — will  it  put  down  the  determined  ? 
— will  it  abridge  the  speeches  of  those  who  most  need  curtailment  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  It  makes  them  only  more  obstinate  :  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  time  lost  by  the  clamour  (to  say  nothing  of  its  indecency) 
the  anger  generated  on  both  sides  is  such,  that  the  inteiTupted  speaker 
gives  his  auditors  half  an  hour  more  of  his  tediousness  by  way  of 
punishment ;  and  they,  again,  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and  will  not  "  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  chaim  he  never  so  wisely."  A  breach  is 
made  between  speaker  and  hearer — which  every  fresh  provocation 
widens ;  and,  instead  of  the  accents  of  persuasion,  breathed  with 
mildness  and  listened  to  with  delight,  the  speeches  become  furious 
denunciations,  uttered  in  rage  and  disappointment — rejected  with 
scorn  and  repugnance — and  leaving  no  one  good  impression  on  any 
party  or  any  individual  among  all  the  vast  assembly. 

It  may  be  thought  "  Utopian  "  to  try  to  alter  this ;  but  we  should 
hold  it  to  be  criminal  not  to  attempt  to  do  so.  For  what  purpose 
were  we  sent  into  Parliament  ?  to  gratify  our  own  personal  feelings  of 
vanity,  or  to  promote  the  public  business  of  the  nation  ?  If  the 
former,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  lor  us  to  make  as  long 
speeches  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  as  it  is  well  known  we  have 
made  without.  We  should  do,  therefore,  somewhat  of  injustice  to 
ourselves,  by  imposing  any  restraints  or  limitations,  if  personal  dis- 
play and  mere  exhibition  were  our  object.  But  we  feel  that  we  have 
been  sent  into  the  House  for  tlie  performance  of  grave  and  important 
duties  :  we  feel  that  every  moment  of  time  wasted  there,  is  an  injury 
done  to  the  country ;  we  know  that  division  of  labour,  punctuality  of 
hours,  and  limitation  of  speeches,  are  the  only  means  by  which  the 
business  of  the  country  can  be  well  done,  and  by  which  every  man 
can  be  sure  of  having  his  fair  share  in  the  deliberations  on  which  the 
decisions  are  to  be  founded.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  as  every 
good  man  of  business,  before  he  enters  on  his  duties,  looks  well  to  the 
machinery  by  which  his  objects  are  to  be  eft'ected,  and  puts  that  first  in 
the  best  possible  order  before  he  begins  his  work,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  all, 
who  are  seriously  intent  upon  seeing  the  business  of  the  state  well  done. 
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— of  bringing  to  its  execution  as  mncli  as  possible  of  the  variety  of 
facts  and  opinions  which  every  Member  can,  in  his  sphere,  furnish  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  question, — to  set  earnestly  to  work  to  improve  the 
machinery  of  the  House  of  Commons, — to  do,  for  the  facilitation  of 
its  details,  what  the  Reform  Bill  has  done  for  the  establishment  of 
its  principles, — and  to  make  the  whole  Engine  of  State  work  smoothly, 
rapidly,  and  effectively, — not  merely  without  but  ^vithin, — not  only 
in  sending  up  good  Members  from  the  co-untrj-,  but  ensuring  to  those 
Members,  when  they  arrive,  equal  justice  and  fair-play,  in  all  the 
deliberations  of  importance.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  our  business  is 
but  half  performed ;  for,  while  we  have  repaired  the  hull  of  the  Vessel 
of  the  State,  and  put  ever}-  thing  about  her  outer  frame-work  in  good 
order,  we  shall  still  have  left  her  masts,  and  sails,  and  tackUng,  her 
rudder,  her  compass,  and  all  her  interior  materials  and  discipline,  in  the 
same  rude  disorder  as  before.  No  1 — let  us  even  have  a  good  ship — a 
good  crew — and  good  commander ; — if  we  have  not,  also,  good  rules 
and  good  regulations  for  the  equable  and  efficient  performance  of  the 
duties  of  all,  we  shall  never  weather  the  storm  which  we  must  prepare 
to  encoimtcr ;  but,  on  the  conti-ar>-,  sink  and  founder  amidst  the  waves 
of  contention,  merely  from  the  want  of  that  division  of  labom*,  and  fit 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  which  all  pi*actical  men  know  to  be  in- 
dispeusible  to  success  in  every  operation  of  life. 

We  were  among  the  first  in  England  to  advocate  the  immediate 
abolition  of  Slavery,  many  years  ago  :  and  we  were  then  taunted,  on 
all  sides,  with  being  quite  "  Utopian."  We  had  only  to  wait — till 
the  slow-moving  people  overtook  us ;  and  we  now  see  it  to  be  the 
almost  unanimous  cr\-  of  the  whole  country.  Is  it  any  more 
just,  or  more  practicable,  now,  than  it  was  ten  yeai-s  ago  ?  Not  in  the 
least :  the  only  difference  is,  that  people  are  better  and  wiser ;  and 
have,  therefore,  come  to  more  sound  conclusions  upon  that  subject. 
We  were  the  first  to  make  a  tour  through  the  countiy,  to  stir  up  the 
whole  community  in  opposition  to  the  East  India  Company's  mono- 
poly. The  idea  of  an  humble  individual  thinking  he  could  over- 
throw such  long  established  chartered  rights,  was  deemed  "  Utopian." 
We  had  only  to  wait — and  we  now  see  people  universally  admitting 
that  this  was  the  most  effective  plan  ever  vet  devised,  for  awakening 
public  attention  to  a  gieat  public  question  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Anti-Slaver}-,  Temperance,  and  other  Societies,  through- 
out the  kingdom.  We  were  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  coloniz- 
ation of  distant  lands  by  English  settlers  :  and  proposed  the  plan  of 
a  Voyage  to  be  undertaken  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  coUection 
and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  by  a  pubUc  subscription.  The 
voyage  itself  was  called  "  Utopian  ;"and  the  idea  of  raising  funds  from 
the  public,  for  a  voyage  to  be  undertaken,  by  which  the  subscribers 
would  not  profit,  was  called  "  absurd  and  impracticable. "  We  had 
only  to  wait — to  see  both  these  impracticabilities  realized.  The 
French  have  taken  up  the  plan  of  the  voyage,  and  will  carry  it  into 
execution  at  the  government  expense:  while  a  subscription  has  been 
raised  from  the  public  of  England,  to  prosecute  a  voyage  in  search  of 
Captain  Ross,  from  which  the  subscribers  can  derive  no  benefit  what- 
ever beyond  the  pleasure  of  aiding  in  a  good  undertaking.     We  are 
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now  the  first  in  the  Reformed  Parliament  to  propose  the  building  of 
a  new  House  of  Commons,  and  the  better  division  of  labour,  and 
limitation  of  time  to  speeches  delivered,  for  the  sake  of  transacting 
with  efficiency  and  dispatch,  the  public  business  of  the  country,  and 
this,  too,  is  deemed  "  Utopian."  We  have  only,  as  in  all  the  other  cases, 
to  wait — till  the  slow-thinkers  overtake  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  of  seeing  both,  not  only  deemed  reasonable,  but  actually 
canied  into  execution  :  and  their  wonder  will  then  be,  as  it  always  has 
been,  when  improvements  have  been  made  and  completed — tliat  no 
one  ever  thought  of  a  change  so  simple  and  so  effective  before  ! 

Such  is-  this  fleeting  world — and  such — during  our  stay  in  it  at 
least — it  is  likely  to  continue.  We  have  lived  in  it  now  for  some 
years  :  and  we  have  not  lived  without  observation  or  reflection.  But, 
we  confess,5that  long  as  we  have  lived,  and  much  as  we  have  seen,  we 
have  never  witnessed  anything  more  purely  ridiculous  than  this : 
that  because  a  very  imperfect  report  of  a  speech  in  the  Times,  should 
have  represented  a  certain  proposition  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
speeches  in  Parliament,  to  have  been  received  with  cries  of  "  oh,  oh, 
and  laughter;"  that  fAere/bre  it  should  be  thought  an  unreasonable 
proposition,  and  treated  as  such  accordingly. 

We  recommend,  the  next  time  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held,  in 
which  any  debate  is  likely  to  take  place,  in  any  town  where  this  pro- 
position is  thought  unreasonable,  that  the  following  experiment  be 
tried  :  Let  the  meeting  assemble  at  four  in  the  afternoon — let  twenty 
subjects,  in  the  shape  of  notices  of  motions,  every  one  likely  to  en- 
counter opposition — be  laid  before  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  to  follow ;  let  the  mover  of  the  first  mo- 
tion speak  from  four  till  eight  o'clock,  and  resist  all  attempts  to  put  him 
down,  by  intreaty  or  by  clamour ;  let  the  seconder  of  the  motion 
keep  up  the  game  from  eight  till  twelve,  and  be  equally  obstinate  in 
his  perseverance. — We  should  like  to  know  what  the  other  nineteen 
movers,  nineteen  seconders,  and  nineteen  supporters  or  illustrators,  of 
the  nineteen  "  dropped  orders,"  or  stifled  subjects,  would  say  ? 
Would  they  be  content  with  the  comfortable  assurance,  that  they 
might  attend  again  on  the  rext  day;  and  if  their  motion  did  not 
come  on,  they  might  wait  till  the  day  following :  and  so  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  year  ?  or,  if  they  did  not  like  being  thus  pushed  aside 
by  the  long  speakers,  they  might  then  smuggle  their  motion  through 
the  meeting,  by  having  it  put  from  the  Chair,  without  any  opinion, 
pro  or  con,  which  was  now  the  only  way  left  of  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  the  business.  Would  they  be  satisfied  with  this  ?  Would 
the  parties  interested  in  the  issue  of  their  motion  be  content  ?  Would 
jtistice  be  done  to  those  whose  interests  were  at  stake  ?  and  would  it 
be  either  fair  or  rational,  in  the  minds  of  any  living  being,  except  of 
the  long  speakers  and  their  interested  partisans,  who  might  benefit 
thereby  ?     We  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  reader  to  answer. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  case,  as  matters  now  stand  in  Parliament ; 
where  fifty  members,  to  our  own  knowledge,  have  come  down  to  the 
House,  night  after  night,  for  a  fortnight  in  succession,  with  petitions 
to  present,  but  the  time  occupied  by  the  long  speakers  never  give 
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them  the  opportunity  of  being  even  called  on,  and  they  came  on  the 
twelftli  night  with  the  same  uncertainty  as  on  tlie  first  :  wliile  more 
than  half  the  notices  of  motions  and  oi'ders  of  the  day  already  entered 
on  the  books  for  pai'ticular  dates,  have  become  "  dropped  notices  and 
orders,"  as  the  phi-ase  is — lost  for  the  day  fixed,  because  the  long- 
speakers  prevented  their  coming  on ;  and  frequently  obliged  to  be 
carried  forward  to  a  very  distant  period,  because  other  subjects  are 
ah^ady  fixed,  which  will  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
House. 

If  the  ParHament  were  to  sit  during  all  the  year — and  every  day 
in  the  year — and  every  hour  in  the  day — there  would  not  be  time  to 
get  through  the  business  committed  to  its  charge  witli  the  present  sys- 
tem, of  some  twenty  or  thirty  persons  usurping  the  almost  exclusive 
occupation  of  that  time.  But,  as  it  sits  for  only  half  the  year — and 
ftw  only  twelve  houi-s  in  each  day — and  has  in  that  time  an  immense 
pressure  of  public  and  private  business  to  get  through — the  conse- 
quence is,  that  more  than  half  the  business  is  hurried  and  smuggled 
Uirougli  Parhament  without  a  word  being  said  for  or  against  it,  and 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  bearings  of  the  particular  measures 
so  huiried  through  ;  because,  as  the  session  advances,  the  time  gets 
consumed  and  the  business  in  arrear,  and  then,  towards  the  end,  there 
is  an  immense  rush,  in  which  good  things  and  bad  things  are  so  hur- 
ried and  jumbled  together,  and  passed  so  entirely  in  the  dark,  that  a. 
laige  portion  of  the  next  session  is  employed  in  correcting  the  errcBrs 
of  the  preceding;  and  so  they  go  blundering  on,  from  year  to  year — 
talkiug,  indeed,  of  "  our  venerable  institutions,"  and  lauding  "  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestoi-s,"  but  doing  that  which  proves  how  defective 
those  venerable  institutions  are,  and  how  little  of  the  said  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  has  descended  to  their  legislatorial  successors. 

The  Ministers  and  their  adherents  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  House  in  this  particular.  If  a  King's  speech  is  to  be  de- 
livered, they  weigh  it  well  beforehand,  and  take  care  that  no  more 
is  said  than  can  be  safely  adhered  to.  If  an  Address  is  to  be  moved 
in  the  Upper  or  the  Lower  House,  they  consider  it  days  before,  and 
select  the  persons  who  are  to  move  and  second  it.  If  a  measure  is  to 
be  brou^t  in,  remedial  or  coercive,  they  have  cabinet  councils  to 
■ettk  and  an^ange  the  order  of  proceedings,  meetings  at  the  Ti-easuiy 
to  ungn  the  parts  to  be  taken  by  each  in  every  measure,  and  all  is 
erdered  and  conducted  with  the  regularity  and  discipline  of  men  in- 
tent upon  tlieir  business,  and  using  the  surest  means  to  obtain  suc- 
cess. But  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the  people  ?  Take 
an  example,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hume,  than  whom,  we  believe,  the 
people  never  had  a  truer  or  a  more  disinterested  friend.  He  comes 
down  to  the  House  with  a  motion  for  the  aboUtion  of  the  Naval  and 
Mihtary  Sinecures  ;  he  has  taken  no  previous  steps  to  ascertain  who 
will  support  him  ;  he  has  urged  no  man's  attendance  ;  he  has  arranged 
no  hue  of  argument  for  himself  or  any  one  else ;  he  rises,  makes  a 
long  and  desultory  speech,  all  of  which  might  be  fit  and  proper  to  be 
said  if  divided  between  three  or  four  persons,  or  said  on  three  or  four 
difierent  occasions,  but  which  is  too  much  for  one  man,  and  in  great 
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part  unnecessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  particular  subject ;  and,  at 
its  close,  he  openly  avows  that  he  stands  alone, — he  does  not  even 
know  whether  anybody  will  second  his  motion, — but  he  places  it 
before  the  House,  and  leaves  it  to  take  its  chance.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  Why,  that  in  a  House,  composed  of  a  large  majority 
of  Reformers,  his  motion  is  lost — when  it  might  just  as  easily  have 
been  won,  if  only  half  the  previous  concert,  discipline,  and  arrange- 
ment, were  observed  by  the  friends  of -the  people,  as  is  practised  by 
those  who  hold  the  reins  of  Government,  and  who  know  and  feel  its 
value.  In  the  last  American  war,  our  naval  captains  thought 
they  could  capture  the  enemies'  ships,  by  long  contests  and  skUful 
manoeuvres,  but  they  found  out  their  mistake ;  when  Captain  Broke, 
of  the  Shannon,  discovering  that  a  few  broadsides,  well  aimed,  by  men 
who  had  been  previously  trained  and  assigned  their  proper  parts, 
would  be  more  effective  than  any  running  fight,  or  protracted  war- 
fare, adopted  this  plan,  and  conquered  the  Chesapeake  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes. 

Let  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  House  of  Commons  follow  the  same 
course.  Let  them  adapt  means  to  ends, — and  have  short  speeches, 
but  effective  ones.  Let  them  be  economists  of  the  public  time,  as  well 
as  of  the  public  money ;  and,  while  they  are  placing  limits  to  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  wealth,  let  them  be  equally  careful  to  guard 
against  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  health,  strength,  zeal,  and  patience, 
all  of  which  are  unpurchaseable  by  money,  but  all  essential  to  the  due 
performance  of  public  duty.  Let  the  House  husband  well  its  resources 
in  every  way,  and  we  are  then  satisfied  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will 
see  the  folly,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  continuing  the  present  plan  of 
allowing  a  forwai'd  few,  who  are  no  better  patriots  than  the  rest, — 
who  have  made  no  larger  sacrifices  of  fortune  for  liberty  than  others, 
— to  usurp  the  unlimited  time  and  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
Public,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  And  since  the  parties 
themselves,  though  so  often  appealed  to,  have  evinced  no  disposition 
to  yield  to  remonstrance,  let  them  be  put  under  the  operation  of  a 
law  equally  binding  on  all ;  leaving  its  relaxation,  in  special  cases, 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  House  as  a  favour,  and  not  as  a  right.  Let 
them  do  this,  and  adopt  every  other  practicable  means  for  the  dispatch 
of  public  business,  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  month  more  real 
business  would  be  done — and  done  well — than  will  otherwise  be  got 
through,  however  hurried  and  imperfect,  in  the  course  of  the  entire 
session.  Personal  vanity  must  give  way  to  public  good  ;  and  he  who 
places  the  indulgence  of  the  one  above  the  promotion  of  the  other,  is 
no  true  friend  of  his  country  or  of  mankind,  and  should  be  utterly 
disregarded  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  senate  of  a  free  and  a  civi- 
lized people. 
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MR.  SLANEY'S  PROPOSED  PROVISION  FOR  THE  RURAL 
ENJOYMENTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  length  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  past  week  did 
not  permit  us  to  devote  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Slaney,  or  the  subject  to 
which  that  speech  had  reference,  that  consideration  which  its  intrinsic 
importance  demanded,  and  which,  in  truth,  we  desired  to  give  it. 
That  a  proposition,  having  for  its  object  the  rational  and  healthful 
enjoyment  of  the  community  at  large,  should  be  received  in  so  warm 
and  cordial  a  manner  by  the  first  Reformed  Pai-hament,  is  one  of  the 
very  few  cheering  tokens  which  that  Parliament  has  yet  given  of  its 
S3rmpathy  with  tibe  common  nature  of  those  out  of  dooi-s — in  a  word, 
with  the'people.  Of  late  years  an  opinion  has  been  industriously  pro- 
pagated— chiefly,  we  believe,  by  a  class  who  literally  know  nothing  of 
England  or  her  people — we  mean  the  Scotch  Economists — that  the 
English  are  a  stupid  and  solemn  race, — 

"  Dull  as  the  fat  weed  that  grows  on  Lethe's  bank,'' 
with  no  turn  for  social  or  suburban  life.  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  the  direct  contraiy  of  this  proposition  is  the  fact.  There 
is  not  in  the  world  a  more  social  or  companionable  being  than  this 
much-abused  John  Bull.  He  has  a  more  rational  and  even  flow  of 
spirits  than  the  Frenchman.  He  is  constitutionally  more  vivacious, 
though  less  garrulous  and  irritable  than  his  Gallic  neighbour.  He  is 
as  frank-hearted  as  the  German,  with  less  of  slow-bloodedness,  and 
as  pleasure-loving  as  the  Austrian  without  his  too  gross  taint  of  sen- 
suality. He  is  less  sordid  than  the  Swiss.  He  is  more  generous  and 
noble-minded  than  the  Italian,  though  he  wants  his  quick  instinct 
and  fine  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature.  He  is  less 
cunning  than  the  Greek.  He  is  without  Hellenic  fraud,  as  he  is  des- 
titute of  Spanish  stateliness  and  Portuguese  jealousy,  Dutch  phlegm 
and  Belgian  bigotrj'.  John  Bull  is,  in  truth,  a  plain  straight-forward 
man,  who  loves  his  God,  his  Country,  and  his  King;  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  father,  a  good  son,  and  a  good  man  of  business.  But 
his  business,  though  his  main,  is  not  his  onli/  occupation.  He  loves 
his  pleasure  too,  merrily  if  you  will,  yet  wisely  withal.  He  likes  his 
pipe,  his  glass  of  ale,  his  game  at  skittles,  or  cricket,  or  quoits, — and, 
above  all,  and  before  all,  except  life  or  the  means  of  living,  he  loves 
the  country. 

John  Bull,  be  it  therefore  said,  without  disparagement,  but  with  all 
praise,  is  essentially  rural ;  thinking  with  Cowper,  that 
"  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town." 
That  such  is  really  the  case,  let  the  "  lobes  of  the  lungs  of  London' 
on  a  feast-day  or  a  Sunday  testify.     Let  the  Regent's  Park,  and  High- 
gate,  and  Hampstead,  and  Hammersmith,  and  Richmond,  loudly  pro- 
claim.    Yet,  to  believe  the  Scotch  Economists,  your  Englishman  is 
devoured  with  a  moping  melancholy  and  eaten  up  with  care.     Of  late, 
no  doubt, — that  is,  within  the  last  half  century, — our  countrymen  are 
graver  than  they  were  wont  to  be  in  the  olden  time.     But  this  arises 
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not  from  any  change  in  their  natures,  but  in  the  system  and  consti- 
tntion  of  society.  It  is  the  Excise  and  the  Taxation  which  has  operated 
this  destructive  change.  When  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  meat  we 
eat,  and  the  drink  we  drink,  and  the  bed  we  lie  on,  and  the  horse  we 
ride,  and  the  chaise  we  sit  in,  and  the  servant  who  drives  it,  are  all 
taxed,  he  must  be,  indeed,  a  right  merry  man  into  whose  soul  the 
fiscal  iron  doth  not  enter.  Yet,  because  for  the  last  thirty  years  the 
Knglishman  of  the  working  and  master-tradesman  class  has  felt  these 
burden.*  so  severely  as  not  to  be  enabled  to  enter  so  much  into  amuse- 
ment as  formerly,  it  is  contended  that  he  has  no  taste  for  enjoyment 
This  is  not  so ;  for,  with  all  his  sufferings,  as  we  said  before,  the 
Englishman  has  more  gaiety  of  heart  than  the  native  of  any  other 
country.  Of  lip-gaiety  we  do  not  speak ;  for  how  often  do  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  clothe  sorrow  in  smiles  ?  But  the  Englishman  i% 
no  dissembler ;  he  never  wears  a  smile  when  his  heart  is  oppressed 
with  grief 

So  much  it  was  necessary  to  say  regarding  the  disposition  of  our 
countrymen,  because  that  disposition  has  been  misrepresented  by 
those  who  wished  to  deny  the  people  all  enjoyment.  It  has  been 
urged,  over  and  over  again,  by  those  who  have  had  an  in- 
terest in  stopping-up  public  footh-paths  and  inclosing  waste  commons, 
that  the  Englishman  must  have  "  a  stake  out  of  every  man's  hedge." 
Now  we  deny  the  fact ;  but  even  though  it  were  so,  it  is  but  the  re- 
action of  that  exclusive  system,  which  has  given  to  individuals  every 
thing,  and  to  the  people  nothing.  When  John  Bull  finds  that  the  Lord 
and  the  Squire  have  their  parks  and  their  alleys,  their  inclosures,  and 
their  game  preserves, — and  that  he,  born  on  the  same  soil,  is  deprived 
of  the  hitherto  public  foot-path  and  public  common,  and  has  no 
heritage  but  the  parish,  and  no  calling  but  to  break  stones  on  the 
open  road,  or  to  draw  them,  like  the  beast  that  perishes, — is  it  wonderful 
that  he  should  think  that  the  great  original  right  of  having  things  in 
common  should  revert  to  him,  and  that  he  should  have  had  his  hand 
in  every  man's  hedge  ?  Things  were  fast  reverting  to  this  common 
right  ere  the  Reform  Bill  passed  ;  and  things  will  revert  to  it  again,  if 
that  Bill  is  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  But  it  is  false  to  say  that 
things  had  come  to  this  pass.  None  said  so  but  those  who  had  an 
interest  in  so  saying.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  like 
the  inclosure  people,  aver  that  the  English  lay  their  hands,  in  a  muti- 
lating spirit,  on  the  products  of  art ;  but  the  reason  for  this  calumny 
is  obvious.  Were  the  general  public  to  be  admitted  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  fees  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  cease ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  needful  and  convenient  to  have  a  pretext  for  exclusion  in 
the  shape  of  a  silver  key  ! 

But  the  days  of  silver  keys  are  drawing  to  a  close.  A  new  era  in 
society  has  arisen.  Labour,  as  well  as  knowledge,  is  now  power,  or 
the  elements  of  power;  and  labour  will  redress  itself  for  its  centuries 
of  wrongs.  The  first  step  made  in  this  new  career  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  comfort  of  those  who  labour,  was  made  by  Mr.  Slaney, 
and  assented  to  by  the  House,  not  from  love,  but  from  a  very  inde- 
finable, yet  wholesome  fear  of  this  new  power.     Mr.  Stanley  says,  a 
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go?emraent  to  be  loved  must  be  feared.  Now  this  is  false  as  regards 
a  government,  but  eminently  true  of  a  people.  A  people  to  be  loved 
by  Ministers  (so  long  as  Ministers  remain  what  they  are)  mast  in 
trath  be  feared. 

Whether  coming,  however,  from  fear  or  favour,  we  hail  this  dis- 
cussion as  of  auspicious  omen ;  and  we  concede  to  Mr.  Slaney  the 
most  upright  intentions  in  the  bringing  of  it  forward.  The  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  has  characterized  himself  while  in  the  House  by  an 
eminendy  British  spirit.  He  has  made  strenuous  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  for  the  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  Agricultural  labourer.  Though  bred  to  the  Bar,  he  has  never 
leant  to  the  chicanery  of  the  law  or  its  delay,  and,  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman, he  has  contributed  his  quota  to  the  omitholog\'  of  British 
birds ;  and  now,  his  best  and  last  work,  is  to  procure  for  the  people  of 
towns  open  spaces,  where  they  may  enjoy,  unmolested  by  beadle  or 
churchwarden,  the  "  golden  orb  of  day,"  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and 
the  green  fields  of  their  native  land. 

Though  last  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  making  such  provi- 
sion for  the  humble,  we  hope  this  tardy  justice  is  not  too  late.  There 
is  not  a  town  in  France  or  Belgium  which  has  not  its  public  walks. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  ramparts  of  Calais,  of  Dijon,  and  of 
Metz,  with  its  pleasant  rivers  and  laughing  vineyards  ?  Of  Lille  and 
Douay,  of  Mont  Cassell,  Dieppe,  and  Havre  de  Grace  ?  ^Mio  remem- 
bers not  the  Park  and  Vallee  Verie  at  Brussells,  and  the  charming  and 
verdant  paths  of  the  Spa  and  Chaude  Fontaines  ?  Who  forgets  the 
garden  and  Plauiscke  Grund,  with  Fiudlaters  at  Dresden  ?  the  Prater 
and  Bastei  of  Vienna  ?  the  Unter  den  Linden,  of  Berlin  ?  the  Espla- 
nade and  Jungfernsteiij,  of  Hamburgh  P  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Hanover  ?  the  walks  in  the  Islands  at  Petersburgh  ?  and  the  Park  at 
Copenhagen  ?  In  Italy,  can  one  ever  forget  the  Cascines  at  Florence  ? 
the  garden  on  the  Chiaia  at  Naples  ?  and  the  Pincian  Hill  at 
Rome  ?  In  these  countries,  nay,  in  all  countries,  excepting  Eng- 
land, do  some  public  promenades  exist,  for  the  poor,  where  the  huma- 
nizing sound  of  music  is  heard  in  the  evening,  and  where  innocent 
mii-th  and  the  gay  dance  offer  a  spectacle  pleasant  alike  to  God  and 
man ;  the  spectacle  of  cheerful  minds  and  contented  hearts.  In 
these  countries  there  may  be  absolute  monarchs — but  there  is  no 
Bishop  of  London  to  denounce  the  poor  man's  sins,  and  let  the  rich 
Sabbath  breakers  escape.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  professes  no  such 
Christianity,  whatever  may  be  his  politics ;  and,  accordingly,  his  peo- 
ple call  hira  "Unser  Franz"  —  "  Our  Httle  Francis;"  nor  does  the 
King  of  Prussia,  though  a  rigid  disciplinaiian,  both  in  religion, 
politics,  and  military  affairs,  disdain  the  simple  annals  of  his  poor 
subjects.  He  as  well  as  the  King  of  Holland,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  even  Nicholas  of  Russia,  min^ 
with  the  throng  in  the  puWic  walks,  and  drive  and  partake  of  the 
amusements  of  their  subjects.  But,  in  England,  all  has  hitherto 
been  exclusive.  It  is  for  the  laborious,  however,  to  work  out  their 
hberation.     It  is  for  the  people  to  render  glory  to  God  on  the   Sab- 
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bath  :  and  for  the  rest  to  make  it  a  day  of  innocent  rest  from  toil — 
Protestanism  abhors — the  English  character  rejects — the  gloomy- 
fanaticism,  which  would  coop  up  devotion  in  cells  and  confined 
places — Protestantism  enjoins  civil  as  well  as  religious  duties,  and 
among  the  former  there  is  none  which  more  fits  us  for  the  discharge 
of  all  obligations  than  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  Fully- 
persuaded  then,  that  air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  this  end,  we 
cordially  approve  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Slaney :  and  wish  him  all  success 
in  the  framing  of  his  bill. 


CHARACTER  OF  A  NOBLE   SPIRIT. 


He  hatli  surveyed  and  fortified  his  disposition,  and  converts  all  occur- 
rences into  experience,  between  which  experience  and  his  reason,  there  is 
marriage ;  the  issue  are  his  actions.  He  circuits  his  intents,  and  seetli  the 
end  before  he  shoots.  Men  are  the  instruments  of  his  art,  and  there  is 
no  man  without  his  use  :  occasion  incites  him,  none  enticeth  him,  and  he 
moves  by  affection,  not  for  affection :  he  loves  lylory,  scorns  shame,  and 
governeth  and  obeyeth  with  one  countenance,  for  it  comes  from  one  con- 
sideration. He  calls  not  the  varieties  of  the  world  chances,  for  his 
meditation  hath  travelled  over  them,  and  his  eye,  moimted  upon  his  under- 
standing, seeth  them  as  things  underneath.  He  covereth  not  his  body  with 
delicacies,  nor  excuseth  these  delicacies  by  his  body,  but  teacheth  it,  since 
it  is  not  able  to  defend  its  own  imbecility,  to  shew  or  suffer.  He  licenceth 
not  his  weakness  to  wear  fate,  but  knowing  reason  to  be  no  idle  gift  of  na- 
ture, he  is  the  steersman  of  his  own  destiny.  Truth  is  his  Goddess,  and  he 
takes  pains  to  get  her,  not  to  look  like  lier  ;  he  knows  the  condition  of  the 
world,  that  he  must  act  one  thing  like  another,  and  then  another ;  to  these 
he  carries  his  desires,  and  not  his  desires  him  ;  and  sticks  not  fast  by  the 
way,  (for  that  contentment  is  repentance)  but  knowing  the  circle  of  all 
courses,  of  all  intents,  of  all  things,  to  have  but  one  center  or  period,  with- 
out all  distraction,  he  hasteth  thither,  and  ends  there  as  his  true  natural 
element.  He  doth  not  contemn  fortune,  but  doth  not  confess  her ;  he 
is  no  gamester  of  the  world,  (which  only  complain  and  praise  her,)  but 
being  only  sensible  of  the  honesty  of  actions,  contemns  a  particular  profit 
as  the  excrement  or  scum.  Unto  the  society  of  men  he  is  a  sun,  whose 
clearness  directs  their  steps  in  a  regular  motion.  When  he  is  more  par- 
ticular, he  is  the  wise  man's  friend,  the  example  of  the  indifferent,  the  me- 
dicine of  the  vicious.  Thus  time  goeth  not  from  him,  but  with  him  ;  and 
he  feels  age  more  by  the  strength  of  his  soul,  than  the  weakness  of  his 
body.  Thus  feels  he  no  pain,  but  best  esteems  all  such  things  as  friends, 
that  desire  to  tile  oflf  his  fetters,  and  help  him  out  of  prison.— ^(Sir  Thomas 
Overhury. 

RELIGIOUS    PERSECUTION. 

The  English  Ambassador  demanded  of  Louis  the  14th  the  liberation  of 
the  Protestants  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys  on  account  of  their 
religion.  The  French  monarch  asked,  "  What  would  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  say,  if  I  asked  him  to  liberate  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  ?"  "  Sire," 
replied  the  Ambassador,  "  the  King  my  master  would  grant  your  Majesty's 
request  if  you  reclaimed  them  as  your  brethren." 
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SPEEDY  PROSPECT  OF  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE 
JEWS. 


This  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  will  soon  be  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons :  and  notwithstanding  the  promised  opposition 
of  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  professes  to  dread  the  unchristianizing  of  the 
country,  by  admitting  Jews  to  sit  on  the  same  benches  of  justice  and 
legislation  with  Protestants  and  Catholics,  we  hope  and  believe  it  will 
pass  the  House  by  a  large  majority.  To  assist  in  promoting  that 
desirable  end,  we  shall  devote  a  iew  observations  to  the  subject. 

The  objections  to  the  Emancipation  of  the  Jews  may  be  divided 
under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  It  is  asserted  that  they  have  never  been  by  any  nation  entrusted 
with  political  power.  Now  this  is  not  so.  [n  America  they  are 
members  of  the  General  Congress  ;  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
different  States ;  and,  beside,  they  hold  high  offices  in  the  Law  and  the 
Customs.  In  France  they  hold  and  have  held  situations  of  civil  and 
military  responsibility ;  and  in  the  Netherlands  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  public  service.  One  of  the  ablest  of  the 
living  jurists  of  Holland  is  a  Jew.  Thi-ee  bills  have,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  kvf  years,  been  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  Jamaica 
for  relieving  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  third  bill 
received  the  royal  assent  in  1831.  A  month  after  this  last  bUl  had 
become  law,  several  Jews  received  military  and  judicial  appointments. 
In  Canada,  for  this  opinion  was  until  lately  in  advance  of  the  law, 
Jews  were  more  than  once  elected,  when  the  decree  was  rendered 
fruitless  by  their  legal  incapacity  to  take  their  seats.  In  the  last  year 
an  act  passed,  raising  the  Jewish  citizens  to  an  equality  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  colony. 

2.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  Jews  are  sufficiently  well  off. 
This  was  an  argument  urged  against  the  Catholics.  But  we  have 
emancipated  the  Catholics ;  and  why  not  the  Jews  ?  Because  we 
are  intolerant — this  is  the  only  reason. 

3.  A  thiixl  ground  urged  against  Jewish  emancipation  is,  that  the 
Jews  do  not  wish  it.  Have  they  ever,  in  a  body,  said  so  ?  And  if 
they  are  indifferent,  is  that  a  plea  for  our  being  unjust  ?  But  the 
Jews,  it  is  said,  are  money-getters.  The  sum  of  their  offending  then 
is,  that,  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  every  other  calling,  they  are  con- 
fined peculiai'ly  to  the  acquisition  of  riches.  Deprive  any  class  of 
men  of  one  occupation,  and  they  will  necessarilv  fly  to  another.  The 
Quakers  are  not  permitted,  by  their  opinions,  to  indulge  in  the  plea- 
sures of  taste  or  of  imagination  ;  or  to  be  diverted  by  the  pursuits  of 
ambition.  They  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  engaged  in  the  acquisition 
VOL.  1. — NO.  IV.  T 
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of  property,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  benevolence.  If  they  are  occupied 
in  merchandize  instead  of  agriculture,  are  they  to  be  censured,  be- 
cause, disapproving  of  the  mode  of  remunerating  the  clergy  by  tithe, 
they  abandon  agiiculture  and  devote  themselves  to  commerce  ? 

4.  But  the  Jews,  it  is  said,  are  so  rich  that  they  will  buy  the  House 
of  Commons!  This  is  a  nice  satire  upon  English  virtue.  If  the  Jews, 
as  a  body,  are  more  influential  than  the  whole  wealth  and  aristocracy 
of  England  ;  if  30,000  of  this  persecuted  race  are  more  powerful  than 
10,000,000  of  Christians ;  if  the  seats  in  the  House  are  so  marketable 
that  it  may  be  converted  into  a  synagogue,  the  fault  is  with  the  Chris- 
tian voters,  not  with  the  Jews  !  When  the  exertions  of  the  Jews  can 
contribute  to  the  comforts  of  their  Christian  countrymen,  they  ai'e 
freely  exacted ;  they  are  forced  into  the  militia ;  pressed  into  the 
navy;  and  compelled  to  act  as  jurymen;  they  pay  taxes,  direct  and 
indirect ;  why,  therefore,  should  they  not  participate  in  the  legislation 
of  a  country,  whose  burdens  they  bear,  and  whose  services  they  per- 
form 

5.  Again,  the  Jews,  it  is  contended,  are  an  immoral  people.  Let  us 
judge  them  by  their  and  our  Old  Testament.  On  our  altars,  in  every 
church  in  the  kingdom,  are  the  Ten  Commandments,  containing  the 
rules  of  our  duty  to  God,  to"  our  neighbours,  parents,  children,  "  our 
man  servant,  our  maid  servant,  our  cattle,  and  the  stranger  that  is 
Avithin  our  gates."  These  commandments  are  the  laws  of  the  Jews. 
Yet,  after  having  read  them,  and  prayed  that  "  our  hearts  may  be  in- 
clined to  keep  these  laws,"  we  spurn  a  Jew,  and  deprive  him  and  his 
child  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  !  But  are  the  Jews  immoral  ? 
Are  they  drunkards  and  idlers  ?  No ;  they  support  their  own  reli- 
gious establishment ;  they  maintain  their  own  poor,  and  all  foreign 
poor  of  their  religion.  The  synagogues  of  London  distribute  in 
monthly  alms,  4,500/. ;  they  support  the  aged,  and  educate  and  em- 
ploy the  youth.  Are  they  not  loyal  ?  When  the  Pretender  advanced 
to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  they  not  only  assisted  the  government 
with  their» purses,  but  with  their  persons.  Why  then,  should  we 
not  emancipate  them  ? 

For  ourselves  we  wish  their  cause  all  success ;  and  hope  that  Mr. 
Robert  Grant  may  soon  be  sufficiently  re-established  in  health  to 
advocate  it  in  person.  It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  Dissenters, 
Methodists  and  Catholics,  that  they  are  first  among  the  foremost,  in 
this  tolerant  work  :  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  contribute  our  humble  aid 
towards  its  speedy  accomplishment. 


KINGLY   DUTY   OF   SUBMISSION. 

Shall  the  head  yield  to  the  feet  ?  Certainly  it  ought  when  they  are 
fflieved ;  for  wisdom  will  rather  regard  the  comniodity,  than  ohject  the 
disgrace ;  seeing,  if  the  feet  lie  in  fetters,  the  head  cannot  be  freed  ;  and 
where  the  feet  feel  hut  their  own  pains,  the  head  doth  not  only  suffer  hy 
participation,  but  withal  by  consideration  of  the  evil. —  Preface  toSirWalter 
jRaleiffh's  '  PretogaZvoe  of  Parliaments^^  addressed  to  the  King. 
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ON  THE  MEASURES  TO  BE  PURSUED  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  IRELAND. 

The  King's  Speech,  in  relation  to  Ireland,  is  strong,  but  it  lacks 
justice;  and  without  justice  it  cannot — it  ought  not — to  have  authority. 
The  measures  of  coercion  alluded  to  in  the  speech,  may  be  canned  by 
"  rank  majorities ;"  but,  as  the  most  eloquent  of  Lish  orators,  Grattan, 
long  ago  said, — "  Rank  majorities  may  give  a  nation  law,  but  rank 
majorities  cannot  give  law  authority."  The  Irish  want  bread,  and 
we  give  them  the  bayonet.  They  want  the  repeal  of  unjust  laws,  and 
the  extinction  of  useless  and  mischievous  establishments,  and  our 
reply  to  these  demands  is, — "We  will  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  send  vou  three  more  regiments !"  This  is  a  good  way  to  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters  ;  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  rend  in  twain  the  paich- 
jnent  on  which  the  word  "  Union  "  is  written  ; — but  it  is  not  argument ; 
—  nay,  it  is  not  justice  or  consistency.  "  Salus  populi  suprema  lex 
esto"  say  tlie  older  writers  on  government;  a  rule  paraphrased  by  Mr. 
Bentham  and  his  followers  in  the  well  known  phrase  of  "  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 

Now  we  will  first  enquire  who  are  the  greatest  number  in  Ireland ; 
and,  next,  what  are  the  measures  necessaiy  for  the  greatest  happiness 
of  that  majority  ?  There  are  various  and  contradictory  opinions  as 
to  the  numerical  amount  of  the  Irish  population.  For  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  will  take  that  population  to  amount  to  7,000,000, 
though  we  ai'e  persuaded  such  an  estimate  is  considerably  below  the 
real  amount.  Of  these  7,000,000,  about  2,500,000  are  persons  pro- 
testing against  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
comprising,  among  their  number,  Presbyterians,  Metliodists,  Quakers, 
Unitarians,  and  Jews  ;  though,  in  truth,  these  latter  do  not  so  protest. 
Of  this  2,500,000  of  people,  there  ai-e  about  800,000,  or,  at  the 
highest  estimate,  1 ,000,000  who  belong  to  the  Chuich  of  England, 
SlS  by  law  established,  in  Ireland. 

Here,  then,  is  the  richest  Church  in  the  world  existing  amongst  the 
poorest  people,  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  a  one-seventh  (more 
truly,  we  believe,  a  tenth)  portion  of  that  people  !  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  his  party  say  a  sixteenth ;  but  as  we  have  not  quoted  the  calcu- 
lations of  Air.  Leslie  Foster,  beheving  him  to  be  a  too  zealous  par- 
tizan,  for  the  same  reason  we  take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  friends,  on  this  head,  "  cum  grano  salis." 

Should  then  a  Church  which  affords  spiritual  aid  to  but  a  sruall 
fractional  part  of  Ireland,  to  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  be  permitted 
to  exist  a  day  longer  in  its  present  gigantic  bulk  ?  We  think  noL  For 
two  hundred  yeai's,  with  a  short  interval,  the  Irish  have  been  governed 
in  the  narrowest  and  most  exclusive  Protestanism.  We  gave  them  aa 
Irish  Protestant  University — an  Irish  Protestant  Church — Irish  Pro- 
testant Corporations — Irish  Protestant  Diocesan  Schools.  We  spoon- 
fed, and  nursed,  and  swathed,  and  dandled  this  reUgion.  We  papped 
it,  and  propped  it  by  statute  and  enactment,  vet  what  has  it  turned  oa$ 
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after  all  ?  A  ricketty  bantling,  which  cannot  walk  out  alone  without 
being  shot  at ! — a  poor  feeble  creature  in  the  leading  strings  of  dra- 
goons ! 

The  religious  policy  of  England  in  reference  to  her  Colonies  and 
Dependencies,  deserves  the  praise  of  large  toleration  ;  but  her  policy 
as  exhibited  in  Ireland  hitherto  has  been  pure  undefecated  madness. 
The  vast  empire  of  India,  is  governed  without  the  aid  of  an  estab- 
lished Anglican  Church.  Not  only  is  the  national  religion  not  inter- 
fered with,  but  its  very  grossest  and  most  degrading  superstitions  are 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested ;  and  no  other  means  than  those  of 
persuasion  are  ever  used  by  the  Missionaries  of  Christianity  to  abate 
them.  In  Malta,  we  allow  not  only  the  utmost  latitude  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Catholicism,  but  we  foster  its  splendid  and  pageant-like 
ceremonials.  Nay  further,  we  have  compelled  (most  injudiciously  be 
it  admitted)  English  Protestant  soldiers  to  perform  military  honours 
to  the  procession  of  the  Consecrated  Host.  So  too  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  There  the  Catholic  Priest  is  allowed  to  array  himself  in  fon- 
tificalibus  in  the  public  streets,  and  to  practise  in  1833,  in  the  high- 
way, ceremonials  which  had  their  origin  in  Paganism.  In  Canada, 
the  King  of  England  is  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Bishops  and  Priests  are-  paid  by  the  Treasury  at  home,  and  his 
Majesty  has  not  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  more  faithful  or  more 
loyal  subjects. 

But  that  policy  which  is  thought  good  and  wise  for  India,  for  Ca- 
nada, for  the  West  India  Islands,  for  Malta,  and  for  Gibraltar,  is  not 
deemed  good  and  wise  for  Ireland.  In  that  ill-fated  country,  we  have 
pursued  a  policy  directly  the  reverse.  There,  the  nation  being  Ca- 
tholic— we  govern  it  by  and  for  Protestants — there,  the  Faith  being 
Roman — we  establish  a  Lutheran  Church  for  800,000  souls  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  of  7,000,000 ;  and  for  which  these  7,000,000  have 
indiscriminately  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  Tithes,  Minister's  Money, 
Church  and  Parish  cesses.  And  yet  it  is  wondered  that  Ireland  should 
always  be  clamorous  !  Until  the  Established  Church  be  repealed  by 
law  and  altogether  remodelled,  thd  Irish  should  never  cease  to  cla- 
mour, and  to  clamour  loudly. 

Why  should  not  the  Irish  seek  the  same  religious  justice  as  the 
tribes  of  India  enjoy  ? — as  the  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands 
always  have  had  ? — as  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  Malta  and  Gi- 
braltar, actually  obtain  at  this  moment  ? — as  Scotland  obtained  for 
her  National  Non-Episcopal  Religion  at  the  period  of  her  union 
with  England  ? 

The  example  of  civilized  Europe  is  not — cannot  be — ^lost  on  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  nation.  Do  they  not  know  that  even  despotic 
Russia,  with  a  National  Greek  Church,  governs  in  a  Lutheran  reli- 
gious spirit  in  Courland  and  Livonia ;  in  a  Catholic  religious  spirit 
in  Poland ;  in  a  Mohammedan  spirit  in  Georgia ;  and  in  a  Greek 
spirit  in  Moscow,  Kioff,  and  Nishny  Novgorod  ?  Do  they  not  know- 
that  Prussia,  all  Protestant,  governs  the  Dutchy  of  Silesia  in  a  spirit 
all  Catholic  j  and  that  Austria,  all  Catholic,  governs  Bohemia  and 
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Moravia  in  a  spirit  serai-Lutheran  and  semi-Hussite  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that  the  ex-Cathohc  and  ex-Seijeant  Bemadotte  adopted  lus 
rehgion  to  the  National  Faith  of  Sweden  ;  and  that  the  old  bigotted 
but  worthy  and  well-meaning  King  of  Saxony,  has  been  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  remonsti-ances  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  appoint 
his  nephew,  the  Regent  John,  an  odd  compound  of  Protestantism  and 
Jansenism,  to  administer  his  kingdom  in  a  Protestant  spirit  ?  Can 
these  examples  be  lost  on  Ireland  ?  and,  to  save  that  country-  for 
Great  Britain,  should  we  not  at  once  altogether  repeal  and  remodel 
the  Irish  Church  ? 

We  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  deeply  grateful  for 
the  measures  about  to  be  introduced  by  the  Government,  and  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Althorp  so  satisfactorily ;  but  these  measures  are, 
after  aU,  but  the  commencement  of  the  good  work.  The  principle  of 
Tested  interests  once  struck  at,  all  we  desire  vanst  follow  z.%  a  matter  of 
course.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  even  after  the  reduction  often  Bishops, 
is  much  too  large  and  unwieldy  to  last  long.  It  is  out  of  all  proportion 
■with  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  We  confess  that  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Ruthven,  in  thinking  one  Archbishop  and 
four  Bishops  a  religious  staif  abundantly  sufficient  for  800,000  souls. 
Again,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  salaries,  as  stated  in  the  proposed 
reduction,  are  much  too  high  :  5,000/.  a-year  is  quite  enough  for  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  8,000/.  in 
England.  And  2,500/.  or  2,000/.  is  quite  enough  for  any  Lish 
Bishop.  While  we  would  level  down  the  Bishops,  we  would 
**  level  up,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  the  Irish  working 
Clergy.  We  would  give  to  each  member  of  that  Clergj-  a  salary- 
amounting  to  at  least  200/.  per  annum,  as  requisite  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  respectability  which  is  becoming  the  duties  of  the  office.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  we  have  said  that  these  and  other  measures 
must  follow  of  course.  The  following  are  among  the  number  of 
those  which  we  deem  indispensable  to  the  complete  pacification  of 
Ireland. 

1st.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  Poor  Laws,  without  which  all 
other  measures  will  be  inefficient.^ 

2nd.  The  Pa^Tuent  of  the  Catholic  clerg\',  and  admission  of  them 
to  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  University  of  Dublin  equally 
with  the  Protestants ;  though  the  maintenance  of  each,  by  their  own 
congregations  would  be  far  the  best  for  all  parties. 

3rd.  An  abolition  of  the  Irish  Coi-porations. 

4th.  A  repeal  and  complete  remodelling  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jury- 
Laws. 

5th.  The  extension  of  the  late  improvements  in  the  Jury  Laws  of 
England,  to  Ireland. 

As,  however,  we  have  run  into  greater  length  than  we  had  purposed, 
and  as  so  much  of  the  other  portions  of  our  Review  have  been  recently 
occupied  with  the  Debates  on  Ireland,  we  must  reserve  the  further 
consideration  of  the  remedial  measures,  commencing  with  Poor  Laws, 
fcr  another  article. 
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BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

A  SMALL  tract,  in  justification  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain 
towards  Belgium  and  Holland,  has  just  heen  published  by  Ridgway. 
Of  this  subject  we  cannot  say  "  decies  repetitaplacebit,"  for,  in  truth, 
*We  are  fully  as  tired  of  the  subject  as  we  believe  the  "gentle  public" 
to  be.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  (for  who  could 
•write  anything  new  on  so  outworn  a  theme  ?)  but,  we  are  bound  to 
give  the  author  the  credit  of  an  investigating  and  laborious  spirit.  He 
is  evidently  a  partisan  of  the  present  government;  but  a  sober  and  in- 
genuous partisan  ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  a  sincere  one.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  difficult  subject,  this  same  Belgium  and  Holland  ;  and,  we  appre- 
hend, our  government  never  had  any  other  election  in  the  matter 
.than  the  unpleasant  one  of  a  choice  of  difficulties.  Had  the  Prince 
of  Orange  managed  with  more  tact,  or  had  he  to  do  with  a  more 
leadable  people  than  the  vain  and  turbulent  spirits  of  Brussells,  he 
might  have  reigned  there  to-day.  But  the  spring-tide  of  opportunity 
is  lost  to  him,  and  perhaps  to  his  heirs  for  ever. 

We  are  not  of  the  party  of  Mr.  Hume  in  foreign  policy.  We  are 
not  for  non-interference  on  all  and  every  occasion.  A  first-rate 
power  must  interfere.  It  is  the  condition,  and  one  of  the  incidents  of 
her  existence,  to  direct,  control,  and  balance.  But  even,  though 
Great  Britain  were  not  in  this  high  national  position,  the  interests  of 
her  trade,  and  the  position  and  policy  of  other  states,  would  compel 
her  to  play  her  part  in  the  great  drama  of  European  politics.  The 
question  then  is,  not  whether  Great  Britain  should  have  interfered,  but 
how  she  could  best  do  so,  and  with  what  intent.  Her  intent  was  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  even  at  the  ridicule  of  such  a  wide  waste  of  proto- 
cols she  has  hitherto  succeeded.  "  History,"  says  the  author  of  the 
tract  before  us,  "  furnishes  no  parallel  negociation ;  for  numerous 
fis  are  the  leagues,  offensive  and  defensive,  we  read  of  no  alliance  to 
preserve  peace."  Two  years  of  quiet  is,  no  doubt,  much  gained  :  but 
he  must  be  a  short-sighted  politician,  who  thinks  that  Belgium  can 
remain  as  she  is — she  must  either  be  united  to  France  or  to  Holland, 
or  become  a  Republic,  or  be  partitioned  between  Holland,  Prussia, 
and  France.  This  last  an'angement  was  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Baring, 
whose  views  of  foregn  policy,  though  sensible  and  shrewd,  were  not 
over  moral,  last  year;  and  the  villany  of  the  deed  apart,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  the  very  best  arrangement.  Crimes  beget  crimes,  says  the 
adage,  and  if  it  was  lawful  for  three  crowned  heads,  in  the  interest  of 
the  most  sordid  and  selfish  spoliation  to  partition  Poland  in  1772, 
why  may  not  the  sovereign  people  think  in  1833,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  masters,  that  a  division  of  Belgium  is  requu-ed  in  the  interests 
of  a  European  peace  .•* 


PURE  FRIENDSHIP. 

Pore  friendship  is  something  which  none  can  tnily  taste  but  those  of  warm 
passions  and  a  refined  genius. — La  Brwyire. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMP-iNyS  EARLY 

TRADE. 

Taking  up  this  enquiry  from  the  point  at  which  we  broke  off  in  our 
last,  where  we  proved,  "by  historical  evidence,  the  important  fact  that 
India  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  country'  when  the  India  Company 
first  commenced  their  intercourse  with  it ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
shew  that,  though  their  profits  still  continued  large  upon  their  mer- 
cantile operations,  yet,  that  gi'oss  mismanagement  was  the  general 
chai-acteristic  of  their  pecuniaiy  concerns ;  and  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  political  power,  they  made  the  most  unjustifiable  use  of  the 
privileges  which  had  been  so  indulgently  accorded  to  them  for  the 
public  good.  We  still  follow  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mill's  excellent 
History'  of  India  in  our  facts.  The  opinions  are  our  own ;  and  asthe 
grounds  on  which  they  are  formed  are  given  in  each  case,  our  readei-s 
will  judge  for  themselves  whether  we  are  not  fully  justified  in  enter- 
taining them.     We  proceed  therefore  with  our  investigation. 

In  1612  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  History  of  the  India  Com- 
pany :  fonnerly,  the  adventurers  traded  each  on  his  own  capital,  and 
at  his  own  risk,  though  the  power  so  to  trade  was  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  Company  only.  It  was  now  deemed  expedient  to 
compel  all  sharers  to  submit  to  the  operations  of  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, which  was  sti-ongly  contended  for  by  the  Directors,  as  Mr. 
Mill  observes,  because  this  method  was  best  calculated  "'  to  throw 
into  iheir  hands  the  entire  power  and  management  of  the  whole  con- 
cern."     He  afterwards  adds : — 

'  The  profit  of  these  voyages  was  far  from  setting  the  man^ement  of  a  Cooit 
of  Directors,  as  compared  with  that  of  individuals  taking  charge  of  their  owa 
affairs,  in  a  favourable  light.  The  average  of  the  profits  on  the  eight  voyages 
which  preceded,  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  small  adventure  of  what  is  called 
the  Company's  fourth  voyage,  wholly  unfortunate,  was  171  per  cent.  The 
average  of  the  profit  on  the  four  voyages  in  question,  was  only  87J  per  cent.'— 
Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

We  have  soon  afterwards  also  a  very  striking  example  of  one,  at 
least,  of  the  causes  of  this  early  diminution  of  profit,  in  the  absurd 
mixture  of  the  character  of  poUticians  and  merchants.  Even  under 
the  chiUing  influence  of  an  exclusive  Company,  while  each  adventurer 
was  allowed  to  superintend  his  own  specidation,  the  profits  were  con- 
siderably greater,  than  when  a  Governor  and  Directors  attempted  to 
take  charge  of  the  whole  :  an  instance  of  the  superiority  of  free  com- 
petition over  joint  stock  management,  which  may  be  appropriately 
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referred  to  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade.  But  when  the  Company, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  mere  operations  of  trade  (which 
was  their  only  proper  province),  began  to  affect  the  conqueror,  and  to 
maintain  ambassadors,  forts,  and  troops,  the  result  was  still  more 
disastrous.  The  royal  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  from  the  court  of 
England  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  took  place  about  this 
period  (1615),  when  his  penetrating  mind  saw,  even  at  that  early 
period,  the  folly  of  this  mixture  of  merchant  and  soldier ;  and  we 
know  of  no  portion  of  Mr.  Mill's  history,  that  might  with  more  advan- 
tage to  the  India  Directors  themselves,  be  selected  from  his  volume, 
to  be  hung  up  in  tablets  in  every  apartment  of  the  India  House,  than 
the  following : — 

'  Besides  his  other  services,  Sir  Thomas  bestowed  advice  upon  the  Company. 
*'  At  my  first  arrival,"  says  he,  "  I  understood  a  fort  was  very  neeessaiy ;  but  ex- 
perience teaches  me  we  are  refused  it  to  our  own  advantage.  If  the  Emperor 
would  offer  me  ten,  I  would  not  accept  of  one."  He  then  states  his  reasons  : 
first,  he  adduces  evidence  that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  trade :  "  se- 
condly, the  charge,"  he  says,  "is  greater  than  the  trade  can  bear;  for  to  main- 
tain a  garrison  will  eat  out  your  profit;  a  war  and  traffic  are  incompatible.  By 
my  CDnsent  you  shall  never  engage  yourselves  but  at  sea,  where  you  are  like  to 
gain  as  often  as  to  lose.  The  Portuguese,  notwithstanding  their  many  rich  resi- 
dencies, are  beggared  by  keeping  of  soldiers;  and  yet  their  garrisons  are  but 
mean.  They  never  made  advantage  of  the  Indies  since  they  defended  them : 
observe  this  well ;  it  has  also  been  the  error  of  the  Dutch,  who  seek  plantations 
here  by  the  sword.  They  turn  a  wonderful  stock;  they  prole  in  all  places; 
they  possess  some  of  the  best ;  yet  their  dead  pays  consume  all  the  gain.  Let 
this  be  received  as  a  rule,  that  if  you  will  profit,  seek  it  at  sea,  and  in  quiet 
trade ;  for,  without  controversies,  it  is  an  error  to  affect  garrisons  and  land  wars 
in  India. 

*  "  It  is  not  a  number  of  ports,  residencies,  and  factories,  that  will  profit  you. 
They  will  increase  charge,  but  not  recompense  it.  The  conveniency  of  one, 
with  respect  to  your  sails,  and  to  the  commodity  of  investments,  and  the  well 
employing  of  your  servants,  is  all  you  need."  If  Sir  Thomas  had  lived  to  the 
present  day,  he  might  have  urged  the  trade  with  China  as  proof,  by  experiment, 
of  the  proposition  he  advanced.'— vol.  i.  pp.29,  30. 

And  the  commerce,  so  long  and  so  profitably  engaged  in  by  the 
Americans,  both  with  India  and  China — to  each  of  which  they  have 
,  long  traded,  without  possessing  a  single  foot  of  tenitory,  or  any  thing 
beyond  the  single  establishment  which  the  English  ambassador  so 
wisely  recommended — may  be  also  cited  in  further  proof  of  the  folly 
of  the  Company's  territorial  system. 

The  misrepresentations  and  intrigues  by  which  commercial  rivals 
were  sought  to  be  injured,  is  also  a  strikingly  characteristic  feature  of 
the  policy  pursued  : — take  the  following  example : — 

'Sir  Thomas  tells  the  Company  that  he  was  very  industrious  to  injure  the 
Dutch.  "  The  Dutch,"  he  says,  "  are  arrived  at  Surat  from  the  Red  Sea,  with 
some  money  and  southern  commodities.  I  have  done  my  best  to  disgrace  them ; 
but  could  not  turn  them  out  without  further  danger.  Your  comfort  is,  here  are 
goods  enough  for  both."     If  so,  why  seek  to  turn  them  out  ? ' — vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32.  . 

Exactly  the  same  language  might  still  be  used,  as  applied  to  the 
Company  and  the  Free  Trader ;  "  there  are  goods  enough  for  both ; " 
if  so,  wny  should  the  fonner  seek  to  turn  the  latter  out  ?  For  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  corrupting  influence  of  power  and  monopoly 
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is  such,  as  to  make  men  look  with  an  e^-il  eye  upon  the  prosperity  of 
others,  even  when  it  is  attained  in  that  very  field  which  is  as  open  to 
themselves  as  to  their  rivals ;  hut  is  this  a  spirit  for  the  Legislature  of 
a  free  country  to  encourage  or  reward  ? 

In  1618,  a  second  Joint  Stock  Company  was  formed,  characterised 
hy  the  same  recklessness  as  the  former;  the  agents  of  the  Company  at 
the  different  stations  abroad,  still  exhibiting  the  ruling  passion,  which 
was  "  to  grasp  at  every  thing,"  and  "  to  ti-eat  every  proposal  for  a 
participation  in  their  traffic,  as  a  proposal  for  their  ruin,  considering 
its  own  profit  as  depending  on  the  absence  of  all  competition."  The 
reason  of  this,  however,  was  two-fold  :  fii-st,  a  desire  to  pui-sue  such 
schemes  of  plunder  as  they  projected,  without  the  embarrassment 
which  more  virtuous  competitors  would  have  created  for  them  ;  and 
secondly,  to  have  as  few  shares  as  possible  in  the  spoils  so  acquired.' 
That  these  spoils  continued  to  be  one  chief  source  of  their  profits,  the 
following  facts  will  sufficiently  prove. 

*  The  English  and  Persians  agreed  to  attack,  with  joint  forces,  the  Portuguese 
on  the  island  of  Ormus,  which  that  nation  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  had  seized 
and  fortified.  The  English  furnished  the  naval,  the  Persians  the  military  force  ; 
and  the  city  and  castle  were  taken  on  the  22d  of  April,  1622.  For  this  service 
the  Enylish  received  purt  of  the  plunder  ofOrmiis,  and  a  grant  of  half  the  customs 
at  the  port  of  Gombroon ;  which  became  their  principal  stadon  in  the  Persian 
gulf.' — vol.i.  p.  44. 

It  is  lamentable  to  witness  the  con-upting  influence  upon  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  itself,  as  well  as  upon  the  highest  individuals  in  it,  by 
the  sudden  influx  of  wealth  acquired  by  such  means  as  these :  and  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  we  conceive  this  corrupting  influence  to  be 
a  ver}'  powerful  argument  against  investing  a  body  of  individuals 
with  the  powers  still  enjoyed  by  the  India  Company,  of  making  war 
upon  surrounding  nations,  for  which  the  pretence  can  never  be  want- 
ing, and  swelling  their  own  coffers  with  unholy  gain,  afterwards  to  be 
poured  into  the  equally  guilty  hands  of  a  minister  or  a  king.  The 
following  relation  from  Mr.  Mill,  wUl  sufficiently  illustrate  the  mis- 
chief we  condemn. 

*  Other  feelings  were  the  result  of  demands  by  the  King,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  High  Admiral,  of  shares,  to  the  one  as  droits  of  the  crown, 
to  the  other  as  droits  of  the  admiralty,  of  the  prize  money  gained  by  the  various 
captures  of  the  Company,  particularly  that  of  Ormus.  The  Company,  who  deemed 
it  prudent  to  make  little  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  King,  objected,  as  having 
acted  not  under  letters  of  marque  from  the  Admiral,  but  under  their  own  charter, 
to  thoseof  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Thequestion  was  referred  to  the  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court ;  witnesses  were  examined  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  prize 
money,  w'hich  was  estimated  at  100,000/.  and  240,000  reals  of  eight.  The  Com- 
pany urged  the  expense  of  their  equipments,  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  the 
detriment  to  theirmercantile  concerns,  by  withdrawing  their  ships  from  commerce 
to  war.  All  possible  modes  of  solicitation  to  the  King  and  the  Admiral  were  em- 
ployed J  but  the  desire  for  their  money  was  stronger  than  their  interest.  Buck- 
ingham, who  knew  they  must  lose  their  voyage,  if  the  season  for  sailing  was 
passed,  made  their  ships  be  detained;  and  the  Company,  to  escape  this  calamity, 
were  glad  of  an  accommodation.  The  Duke  agreed  to' accept  of  10,000/.,  which 
he  received.  A  like  sum  was  demanded  for  the  King,  but  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  it  ever  was  paid.' — vol.  i.  pp.  45,  46. 

It  is  sufficient,  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  argument,  that  it  was  even 
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asked;  but  the  not  finding,  at  this  distance  of  time,  any  direct  evU 
dence  that  it  did  really  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  by  what  refined  methods  objects  hke 
these  can  be  accomplished  without  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  being  per- 
mitted to  trace  their  course. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  our  intercoui'se  with 
India  was  what  is  called  the  "  massacre"  at  Amboyna,  but  which  Mr. 
Mill  clearly  shows  to  have  been  the  legal  trial  and  legal  execution, 
by  the  Dutch,  of  nine  Englishmen,  nine  Japanese,  and  one  Portu- 
guese saUor,  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  expel  the  Dutch  from  that 
gan-ison ;  and  surely,  after  the  confession  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  a  per- 
fectly disinterested  individual,  who  was  clothed  with  the  King's,  and 
not  with  the  Company's  authority,  as  to  take  the  steps  taken  by  him 
"  to  disgrace  the  Dutch  at  Surat,"  ie.\v  persons  can  doubt  the  extreme 
probability  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  expel  the  same  rivals  from 
Amboyna.  One  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  trial,  at 
which  the  East  India  Company  affected  to  feel  the  gi-eatest  horror, 
was,  the  use  of  the  torture  by  the  Dutch,  to  extort  evidence  from  the 
accused;  as  if  they  themselves  (innocent  and  harmless  rulers!)  had 
never  heard  of  such  an  atrocity  before ;  while  their  own  historian 
shows  this  practice  to  have ,  been  then  in  conformity  with  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  all  the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  and  not  very 
long  unknown  to  the  English  nation  itself.  But  what  increases  the 
hypocrisy  of  their  pretended  horror,  is  the  fact,  that  though  the  use  of 
the  torture  had,  in  the  preceding  reign  only,  been  discontinued  in 
England,  the  East  India  Company  themselves  retained  and  practised 
it  in  all  their  possessions  abroad.  Take  the  fact  from  Mr.  Mill's 
pages : — 

'The  truth  is,  that  the  Company  themselves,  at  this  very  time,  wei"e  in  the 
regular  habit  of  perpetrating  tortures  upon  their  own  countrymen,  and  even  their 
own  servants — of  torturing  to  death  by  whips  or  famine.  Captain  Hamilton 
(New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  i.  362),  informs  us,  that  before  they  were  in- 
trusted with  the  powers  of  martial  law,  having  no  power  to  punish  capitally  any 
but  pirates,  they  made  it  a  rule  to  whip  to  death,  or  starve  to  death,  those  of  whom 
they  wished  to  get  rid.  He  produces  (lb.  376)  an  instance  of  a  deserter  at  Fort 
St.  George,  "whipt,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  out  of  this  world  into  the  next."  The 
power,  too,  of  executing  as  for  piracy,  the  same  author  complains,  was  made  use 
of  to  murder  many  private  traders.  "  That  power  (he  says,  lb.  362)  of  executing 
pirates  is  so  strangely  stretched,  that  if  any  private  trader  is  injured  by  the  tricks 
of  a  Governor,  and  can  find  no  redress — if  the  injured  person  is  so  bold  as  to  talk 
<)i  lex  tallonis,  he  is  infallibly  declared  a  pirate.''  He  gives  an  account  of  an 
attempt  of  an  agent  of  the  Company,  and  a  creature  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  to  swear  away  his  life  by  perjury  at  Siam.  (lb.  ii.  183.)'— vol.  i.  p.  49. 

These  immaculate  gentlemen,  in  the  same  spirit  of  hatred  to  their 
more  successful  rivals,  contrived  to  raise  a  blaze  at  home,  which  they 
fed  by  continued  supplies  of  fresh  fuel ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
very  body  who  have  at  all  times  professed  to  feel  such  hon'or  at  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  who  think  banishment  and  ruin,  kind  and 
lenient  treatment  for  one  who  gently  satirizes  an  inferior  servant  of 
their  own,  made  no  scruple  to  avail  themselves  botli  of  the  pencU  and 
the  press,  to  inflame  the  whole  nation  against  their  competitors.  But 
Mr.  Mill  shall  be  the  nanator  of  this  also : — 
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*  When  the  news  of  the  execution  at  Amboyna  arrived  in  England,  the  people, 
whose  minds  had  been  already  inflamed  against  the  Dutch,  by  continual  reports 
of  injustice  to  their  countrymen,  were  kindled  into  the  most  violent  combustion. 
The  Court  of  Directors  exerted  themselves  to  feed  the  popular  fury.  They  had  a 
Ai<fcoMS^ic<«/r  prepared,  in  which  their  country-men  were  represented  expiring 
upon  the  rack,  with  the  most  shocking  expressions  of  horror  and  agony  in  their 
countenance  and  attitudes,  and  the  most  frightful  instruments  of  torture  applied 
to  their  bodies.  The  press  teemed  with  publications  which  enlarged  upon  the  hor- 
rid scene  at  Amboyna ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  rage  were  the  populace  excited, 
that  the  Dutch  merchants  in  London  became  alarmed,  and  applied  to  the  Privy 
Council  for  protection.  They  complained  of  the  inflammatory  publications,  more 
particularly  of  the  picture,  which,  being  exposed  to  the  people,  had  contributed 
to  work  them  up  to  the  most  desperate  resolutions.  The  Directors,  when  called 
before  the  Pri\-y  Council  to  answer  these  complaints,  denied  that  they  had  any 
concern  with  the  publications,  but  acknowledged  that  the  picture  was  produced  by 
their  order,  and  was  intended  to  be  preserved  in  their  house  as  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  Dutch.  The  Directors  were  aware  that  the 
popular  tide  had  reached  the  table  of  the  council  room,  and  that  they  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  confessing  how  far  they  had  been  instrumental  in  raising  the 
waters.' — vol.  i.  p.  50. 

We  hope  this  will  be  remembered,  when  their  defenders  begin,  as 
indeed  they  have  already  begun,  to  stigmatize  those  who  ask  only  for 
equal  right  to  trade  with  the  East  India  Company,  as  *  a  band  of 
revolutionists,"  "  seeking  to  mystify  the  conductors  of  the  public 
journals,"  and  "  tempting  them  to  commit  themselves"  by  the  "  sj'Ste- 
matic  and  artful  mode  in  which  they  get  up  their  deceptive  pleas  and 
allegations." 

Notwithstauding  all  their  exclusive  trade,  and  all  their  plunder 
added,  the  miserable  mismanagement  of  their  affairs  soon  brought 
about  a  disclosure  of  their  retrograde  progress;  for  in  an  enumeration 
of  the  voyages  undertaken  between  1624  and  1627,  the  historian 
says : — 

*  In  the  last  of  these  years  we  gain  the  knowledge,  collaterally,  of  one  of  those 
important  facts  in  the  Company's  history,  which  it  has  been  their  sedulous  care  to 
preserve  concealed,  except  when  some  interest,  as  now,  was  to  be  served  by  the  dis- 
closure. Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Persia, 
made  application  to  the  King  and  Council  to  order  the  East  India  Company  to 
pay  him  2000/.  as  a  compensation  for  his  exertions  and  services  in  procuring  them 
a  trade  with  Persia.  The  Company,  beside  denying  the  pretended  services,  urged 
their  inability  to  pay ;  stating  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  contract  so  large  a 
debt  as  200,000i. ;  and  that  their  stock  had  fallen  to  20  per  cent,  discount,  shares 
of  100/.  selling  for  no  more  than  80/.' — vol.  i.  p.  o2. 

No  very  striking  proof  of  the  suporior  advantage  of  Joint  Stock 
management  is  exhibited  by  this ;  but  we  perceive,  soon  afterwards, 
at  the  close  of  this  instructive  chapter  of  !Mr,  ^MiU,  what  was  the  real 
cause  of  their  hatred  to  the  Dutch,  and  what  was  equally  the  cause 
of  their  own  decline  : — 

*  Among  the  complaints  against  the  Dutch,  one  of  the  heaviest  was,  that  they 
sold  European  goods  clieaper,  and  bought  Indian  goods  dearer,  at  Surat,  than  the 
English ;  who  were  thus  expelled  from  the  market.  This  was  to  complain  of 
competition,  the  soul  of  trade.  If  the  Dutch  sold  so  cheap  and  bought  so  dear, 
as  to  be  losers,  all  tliat  was  necessarj-  was  a  little  patience  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  fact  was,  that  the  Dutch,  trading  on  a  larger  capital,  and  with  more 
economy,  were  perfectly  able  to  outbid  the  English  both" in  purchase  and  sale.'— 
Tol.i.p.56. 
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This  is  just  M'hat  the  Free  Trader  will  be  equally  able  to  do,  when 
he  gets  into  the  sea-ports  of  China,  and  into  the  interior  of  India ; 
and  the  same  reason  which  made  the  old  Company  hate  the  Dutch, 
continues  to  excite  a  similar  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the  present 
Company  against  the  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  or  Newcastle 
"  interloper ;"  and  if  some  trifling  affray  with  the  sailors  of  the  Mer- 
sey, the  Clyde,  the  Severn,  or  the  Tyne,  could  be  seized  as  a  ground- 
work, there  would  be  no  moi'e  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, now  than  there  was  then,  to  inflame  the  public  mind  with  "  hor- 
rid pictures,"  or  to  employ  even  "  the  hated  press,"  against  which 
they  are  as  ready  to  pour  out  "  their  vials  of  wrath,"  when  opposed  to, 
as  they  are  to  reward  with  "  golden  opinions,"  when  enlisted  with 
themselves,  to  inflame  the  nation  against  their  more  successful 
rivals. 

In  proportion  as  they  extended  their  operations,  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  conducted  being  fundamentally  wrong,  so  did  their 
losses  and  difficulties  increase ;  and  advantage  being  taken  by  their 
servants  abroad,  of  the  confusion  and  wreck  of  their  masters'  affairs  at 
home,  this  became  a  new  source  of  evil,  being,  as  it  were,  both  effect 
and  cause.     It  is  thus  described  : — 

'  From  servants  at  a  vast  distance,  and  the  servants  of  a  great  and  negligent 
master,  the  best  service  could  not  easily  be  procured.  For  this  discovery  the 
Directoi's  were  indebted,  not  to  any  sagacity  of  their  own,  but  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing among  the  agents  themselves  ;  who,  betraying  one  another,  acknowledged  that 
they  had  neglected  the  affairs  of  their  employers  to  attend  to  their  own ;  and, 
while  they  pursued  with  avidity  a  private  trade  for  their  private  benefit,  had  aban- 
doned that  of  the  Company  to  every  kind  of  disorder.' — vol.  i.  p.  59. 

The  following  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  imperious  body  were  operated  upon  by  existing  circumstances, 
and  obliged  to  lower  their  tone ;  and  is  at  once  so  convincing  a  proof 
of  their  weakness,  and  so  encouraging  an  example  of  the  people's 
strength,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  and  remembered  by  every  mercnant 
in  the  kingdom  : — 

'  The  Company,  like  other  unskilful,  and  for  that  reason  unprosperous,  traders, 
had  always  competitors,  of  one  description  or  another,  to  whom  they  ascribed 
their  own  want  of  success.  For  several  years  they  had  spoken  with  loud  condem- 
nation of  the  clandestine  trade  carried  on  by  their  own  servants,  whose  profits,  they 
said,  exceeded  their  own.  Their  alarms,  with  regard  to  their  exclusive  pri%'ilege, 
had  for  some  time  been  sounded ;  and  would  have  been  sounded  much  louder^ 
hvJtfor  tJie  ascendancy  gained  by  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  the  contentions  betweea 
Charles  and  his  parliament  being  already  high ;  and  the  fear  that  their  monopoly 
would  escape  the  general  wreck,  with  which,  institutions  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty  were  threatened,  only  if  its  pretensions  were  prudently  kept  in  the 
shade.  The  controversy,  whether  monopolies,  and  among  others  that  of  the 
Company,  were  injurious  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  had  already 
employed  the  press  ;  but  though  the  Company  had  entered  boldly  enough  into 
the  lists  of  arguments,  they  deemed  it  their  wisest  course,  at  their  present  con- 
juncture, not  to  excite  public  attention, %y  a.nj  invidious  opposition  to  the  infringe- 
ments which  private  adventure  was  now  pretty  frequently  committing  on  their 
exclusive  trade.' — vol.  i.  p.  59,  60. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  now.  They  cannot,  they  dare  not,  defend 
the  principle  of  commercial  monopoly,  which  is  so  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  liberty,  and  so  revolting  to  common  sense,  that  even 
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their  boldest  advocates  fly  from  this  to  talk  of  the  "  splendour  of  their 
conquests,"  "  the  magnificence  of  their  empire,"  and  other  high-sound- 
ing, but  either  false  or  unmeaning  phrases ;  while  the  Company  per- 
mit their  present  Governor-General,  or  at  least  oflfer  no  public  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure,  to  be  more  lenient  in  his  administration  of  the 
system  than  his  predecessoi's ;  to  permit  a y«<7  Englishmen  to  settle 
in  the  interior,  to  allow  a  qualijied  freedom  of  discussion  through  the 
press,  and  to  remain  quiet  even  under  that  which,  at  their  heart,  they 
detest,  in  order  that  they  may  not,  "at  the  present  conjuncture," 
when  the  discussion  of  their  Charter  is  near  at  hand,  "  excite  public 
attention"  by  any  "  invidious  opposition"  to  these  encroachments  on 
their  exclusive  trade. 
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ISLANDS  OF   MAJORCA— MINORCA— SARDINIA— SICILY— 
AND  CARTHAGE. 

We  continued  our  agi-eeable  and  interesting  voyage  up  the  classic 
MediteiTanean  Sea,  crossing  it  several  times  from  north  to  south  and 
south  to  north,  while  beating  to  windward  against  a  steady  easterly 
breeze ;  so  that  we  stood  close  in  to  the  Islands  of  Majorca  and  Mi- 
norca on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  other.  It 
was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson,  we  believe,  who  remarked  that  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  told  the  historj-  of  all  the  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity ;  for  on  or  neai-  these  shores,  all  the  gi-eat  events 
of  early  history  transpired.  And  true  it  is,  that  on  whichever  side  of 
the  Mediterranean  the  voyager  may  be  coasting  his  way,  or  at  what- 
ever island  in  its  centre  he  may  anchor,  everj'  cape  and  everv  moun- 
tain, every  promontory  and  every  bay,  has  its  own  peculiar  claims  to 
interest,  and  awakens  recollections  and  associations  of  the  most  agree- 
able kind.  The  expression  of  these  will,  therefore,  be  appropriately 
interwoven  with  the  narrative  itself. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  we  made  the  island  of  Sai-dinia,  in  sight  of 
which  we  remained  several  days,  detained  by  calms  and  contrary 
winds,  being  sometimes  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  It  pos- 
sesses the  genei-al  features  of  the  other  islands  within  this  sea,  high 
rugged  mountains,  with  immense  masses  of  rock  projecting  on  all 
sides,  and  the  intervals  filled  up  by  a  light-coloured  gi-ass  or  heath. 
The  sea  coast  generally  exhibits  great  stei-ihty,  except  when  the  termi- 
nation of  some  valley,  or  a  sloping  plain,"  stretches  its  green  edge 
along  the  shore. 

Sardmia,  though  a  kingdom  of  itself,  does  not  present  many  in- 
teresting particulars  in  its  history.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  and  called  by  them  Ichnusa,  Sandialotes, 
and  Sardo.    The  inhabitants  were  formerly  accounted  nide  and  bar- 
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barous  ;  and  while  the  island  was  in  possession  of  the  Romans  they 
banished  their  state  prisoners  thei*e.  The  Saracens  possessed  it  for 
near  four  centuries ;  their  expulsion  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
Pisanese,  on  whom  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  innocently  assumed  the 
perogative  of  bestowing  it,  in  1132,  according  to  the  liberal  fashion  of 
those  humble  prelates  of  transferring  property  by  holy  authority  ! 
In  1344  it  came  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  until  1708,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English  for  Charles 
III.,  afterwards  Emperor  by  the  title  of  Charles  VI.,  and  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  1717  it  was  recovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Emperor  exchanged  it  for 
Sicily  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  put  in  actual  possession  of 
it  in  1720,  and  took  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  In  1729,  the 
King,  Victor  Amadeus,  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles  Ema- 
nuel, Prince  of  Piedmont.  The  father  reserved  to  himself  a  revenue 
of  100,000  pistoles  per  annum,  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Chambeny, 
and  espoused  the  Countess  Dowager  of  St.  Sebastian,  who,  declining 
the  title  of  Queen,  assumed  that  of  Marchioness'  of  Somerive.  As  a 
proof,  however,  how  firmly  the  love  of  power,  like  that  of  wealth, 
clings  round  the  human  heart,  increasing  with  increasing  age,  this 
abdicated  old  monarch  having,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  engaged 
in  some  intrigues  in  order  to  reascend  the  throne,  his  son,  the  reigning 
king,  ordered  his  person  to  be  seized,  and  conducted  to  Rivoli  under 
a  strong  escort.  His  wife,  the  Marchioness,  was  conducted  to  Seva, 
and  the  old  king's  confessor,  his  physician,  and  about  fifty  persons  of 
distinction,  were  imprisoned,  before  the  intended  project  could  be 
effectually  checked.  What  a  field  of  animadversion  for  the  moralist ! 
The  very  ties  of  blood  and  nature  burst  asunder,  and  father  and  son 
in  arms,  contending  for  the  bauble  of  a  crown  !  It  is  impossible, 
when  such  memoirs  of  histoiy  appear  before  us,  not  to  concur  with 
the  sentiments  of  our  sensible  and  entertaining  countrywoman.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  who,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mr.  Pope, 
written  from  Belgrade,  describing  her  passage  over  the  fields  of  Carlo- 
witz,  which  had  been  the  recent  scene  of  a  recent  bloody  battle  between 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Turks,  observes  : — "  Nothing  seems  to  be  a 
plainer  proof  of  the  irrationalihj  of  mankind,  (whatever  fine  claims 
we  pretend  to  reason,)  than  the  rage  with  which  they  contest  for  a 
small  plot  of  ground,  when  such  vast  parts  of  fruitful  earth  lie  quite 
uncultivated  and  uninhabited.  It  is  tiue,  custom  has  made  it  un- 
avoidable ;  but  can  there  be  a  greater  demonstration  of  want  of  reason, 
than  a  custom  being  firmly  established,  so  plainly  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  men  in  general  ?"  And  in  another  of  her  letters  to  her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  when  ingeniously  comparing  the  age 
of  the  world,  and  the  progress  of  mankind  to  the  stages  that  mark 
the  periods  of  human  existence,  she  says — "  I  imagine  we  are  now 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  I  cannot  think  we  arc  older,  when  I 
recollect  the  many  palpable  follies  which  are  still  almost  universally 
persisted  in  ;  I  place  that  of  war  as  senseless  as  the  boxing  of  school- 
boys, and  whenever  we  come  to  man's  estate  (perhaps  a  thousand 
years  hence)  I  do  not  doubt  it  will  appear  as  ridiculous  as  the  pranks 
of  unlucky  lads."    I  believe  in  her  prophetic  opinion ;  although  the 
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face  of  affairs,  since  the  period  of  her  trritiug,  presents  no  picture  of 
amelioration  in  that  respect,  yet  the  despotism  of  war  cannot  be 
eternal. 

The  soil  of  Sardinia  is  said  to  be  fertile,  producing  com,  wine,  and 
a  variety  of  fruits  ;  and  the  small  islands  that  skirt  its  coasts  furnish- 
ing good  cattle,  turtles,  and  game ;  but  as  the  people  are  not  indus- 
trious, little  advantages  are  reaped  from  its  fertility.  It  contains  also 
some  excellent  mines,  which  are  neglected  :  the  revenues  are  barely 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  government  offices,  leaving  a  very 
small  sum  for  the  support  of  the  monarch,  who  holds  his  court  at 
Cagliari,  the  capital. 

The  feudal  system  still  subsists  in  a  limited  degree,  and  titles  go 
with  the  estates,  so  that  the  purchaser  of  the  latter  inherits  the  former. 
The  countT}-  people  are  generally  armed  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
having  been  so  long  under  the  Spanish  and  Italian  government,  as- 
sassinations are  by  no  means  frequent ;  and  yet,  by  the  laws  of  the 
country-,  if  a  man  slays  another,  without  premeditated  malice,  within, 
four  hours  after  quarrelling  with  him,  he  is  not  punishable  by  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  church  here  affords  no  protection  to  the  guilty. 
The  Sardinians  are  described  as  being  still  much  attached  to  the 
Spaniards,  whom  they  closely  imitate  in  manners,  dress,  &c. 

On  the  20th  we  were  favoured  with  a  light  air  from  the  northward, 
and,  losing  sight  of  Sardinia,  bore  away  for  Sicily,  being  on  the  noon 
of  that  day  abreast  the  celebrated  Bay  of  Carthage. 

The  farther  we  advance  up  this  delightful  Sea,  the  more  our  interest 
is  sure  to  be  excited,  and  our  feelings  called  into  action  :  not  only  by 
seeing  promontories,  capes,  and  bays,  which  historj-  has  rendered 
sacred,  but  being  even  in  the  vicinity  of  places  renowned  either  for 
arts  or  arms.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  pass  Carthage  unmoved, 
the  daring  rival  and  formidable,  though  ultimately  vanquished,  enemy 
of  Rome  ;  more  particularly  as  they  have  been  unjustly  traduced  by 
the  historians  of  that  imperial  city ;  and  while  their  defects  have  been 
portrayed  in  the  strongest  light,  a  cloud  has  designedly  enveloped  the 
records  of  their  heroism  and  virtue. 

Of  the  various  colonies  which  the  Phoenicians  formed,  Carthage 
was  among  the  most  distinguished ;  and,  from  the  most  authentic 
records,  was  founded  137  years  before  Rome,  when  the  sister  of  Pyg- 
mahon,  of  Tyre,  landed  in  Africa.  The  national  term,  Carthaginian, 
was  sometimes  changed  by  the  Greeks  into  that  of  Libyan,  and  at 
others  blended  with  the  more  ancient  appellation  of  Phoenician,  which 
the  Romans  contracted  into  Poeni,  Pcenic,  and  Punic,  a  term  often 
used  in  allusion  to  them. 

To  an  Englishman  and  a  sailor,  who,  animated  by  the  conscious 
pride  of  his  countrv's  naval  superiority,  feels  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
for  ever}'  thing  that  is  maritime,  the  retrospect  of  their  histwy  is 
additionally  interesting  from  the  consideration  of  their  having  been 
the  first  maritime  power  in  the  world. 

The  colony  of  Carthage  must  have  been  planted  at  an  early  period  of 
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the  Phoenician  empire,  since  Herodotus  places  a  celebtated  naval  en- 
gagement between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Phocoeans,  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  500  years  before  the  Christian  sera ;  and  also  gives  us  an 
additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their  naval  power,  by  informing 
us  that  the  whole  marine  of  Persia,  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  son 
of  Cyrus,  was  considered  as  insufficient  to  oppose  the  Carthaginian 
fleet. 

Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  excellent  dissertation  on  the  Periplus  of  Hanno, 
offers  many  interesting  remarks  relative  to  the  Carthaginian  history, 
which  he  divides  into  three  periods.  According  to  Cato  the  elder, 
Carthage  existed  as  a  political  state  during  the  space  of  737  years, 
600  of  which  she  continued  sovereign  of  the  sea  !  Mr.  Falconer's 
first  period  extends  from  the  foundation  of  this  republic  to  the  year  480, 
C.  B.,  containing  430  years.  The  second  period,  commencing  from 
this  point,  terminates  in  the  year  264,  when  the  rivalship  of  Rome 
and  Carthage  manifested  itself  by  a  breach  which  occasioned  the  first 
of  the  celebrated  Punic  wars.  The  third  period  comprehends  those 
wars,  and  extends  from  the  year  264  to  146  C.  B.,  when  Carthage 
was  destroyed  by  its  powerful  rival  and  enemy. 

The  history  of  this  republic  is  admirably  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  '  Universal  History ;'  but  this  work  of  Falconer's,  called  the 
*  Voyage  of  Hanno,'  and  published  in  1787,  accompanied  with  the 
Greek  text,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  dissertation  which  pre- 
cedes it. 

The  history  of  the  Punic  wars  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitu- 
lation here.     When  jealousy  exists  in  politics,  as  well  as  love,  then 

Trifles  light  as  air, 

Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

And  in  the  instance  of  the  breach  between  those  powers,  the  truth  of 
this  aphorism  was  powerfully  shown. 

The  city  of  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  these  wars,  is  described 
by  Spencer  to  have  been  far  different  from  that  beautiful  Rome  whose 
very  ruins  are  at  this  day  sought  after  with  so  much  pleasure.  It  was 
a  town  which  carried  an  air  of  terror  in  its  appearance,  and  which 
made  people  shudder  whenever  they  first  entered  within  its  gates.  Its 
citizens  even  were  old  rough  soldieis,  who  looked  upon  the  polite  arts 
as  things  fit  only  for  an  effeminate  people,  as  too  apt  to  soften  and 
unnerve  men,  and  to  take  from  them  that  martial  temper  and  ferocity 
which  they  encouraged  so  universally  in  the  infancy  of  their  state. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  this  imperial  city,  when  its  citizens  had 
made  so  great  a  progress  in  arms  as  to  have  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  and  to  be  able  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  strongest  power  then  by  land,  and  absolute  masters  by  sea. 
The  Romans,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  added  Sicily  to  their  dominions. 
In  the  second,  they  greatly  increased  their  strength,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  .and,  says  the  historian,  acquired  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  elegan- 
cies of  life,  with  which,  till  then,  they  had  been  totally  unacquainted. 
Their  generals,  however,  now  began  to  value  those  fragments  of  ex- 
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ceDence  and  skill  that  formed  the  spoils  of  their  Carthaginian  and 
Grecian  conquests,  and  which  they  sent  to  adorn  their  own  city. 
But,  like  all  other  innovations,  it  created  parties.  One  party  ex- 
claimed, "  These  fineries  are  a  pretty  diversion  for  an  idle  effeminate 
people.  The  Romans  desire  no  other  ornaments  of  life  than  a  sim- 
plicity of  manners  at  home,  and  fortitude  against  our  enemies  abroad. 
It  is  by  these  arts  we  have  raised  our  name  so  high,  and  spread 
our  dominions  so  far;  and  shall  we  suffer  them  now  to  be  ex- 
changed for  a  fine  taste,  and  what  they  call  elegance  of  linng  ?  No  ! 
Great  Jupiter  !  who  presidest  over  the  capitol,  let  foreigners  keep 
their  arts  to  themselves  ;  and  let  the  Romans  learn  only  how  to  con- 
quer and  govern  mankind."  The  other  party  cried — "  We  shall  now 
no  longer  be  reckoned  among  the  Barbarians.  That  rust  which  we 
have  beeen  so  long  contracting  will  now  soon  be  worn  off.  The  ge- 
nerals have  conquered  our  enemies,  but  Maicellus  has  conquered  our 
ignorance.  We  begin  to  see  with  new  eyes,  and  have  a  new  world  of 
beauties  opening  before  us.  Let  the  Romans  be  polite  as  well  as  vic- 
torious ;  and  let  us  leara  to  excel  the  nations  in  taste,  as  well  as  to 
conquer  them  with  our  arms,"  Whichever  party  was  in  the  right,  the 
admirers  of  Maicellus  were  successful ;  for  from  this  point  of  time  we 
may  date  the  introduction  of  the  arts  into  Rome.  The  Romans  bj 
this  means  began  to  be  fond  of  them,  and  the  love  of  the  arts  is  cer- 
tainly a  passion  which  grows  rapidly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
once  cherished  it. 

It  is  true  most  of  the  works  of  this  kind  were  brought  from  Greece, 
yet  not  wholly  so.  The  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  towai*ds  the  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  brought  in  numerous  ti'ophies  of  his  conquests 
both  from  Spain  and  Africa;  and  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  (the 
most  celebrated  for  his  poUte  taste  among  the  Romans  of  his  day,)  on 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  transferred  many  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  that  city  to  Rome,  which,  from  the  improved  state  of  the  arts  there, 
must  have  been  a  valuable  accession,  though  that  great  roan,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  just  in  his  actions  as  he  was  elegant  in  his  taste, 
did  not  bring  all  the  finest  of  his  spoils  to  Rome,  but  left  a  great  part 
of  them  in  Sicily,  from  whence  many  of  them  had  been  formerly  ta- 
ken by  the  Carthaginians. 

In  order  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  consequence  to  which  this 
country  had  attained,  the  Roman  writers  aflSrm  that  Carthage,  in  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  had  300  cities  under  her  jurisdiction,  and  pos- 
sessed a  line  of  coast  extending  2000  miles  in  length,  from  the  S^Ttis 
Major,  opposite  the  Adriatic,  to  the  pillais  of  Hercules ;  besides  par 
of  Spain,  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  others  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  climate  was  then  esteemed  so  healthy  that,  according  to 
Sallust,  hw  people  died  of  any  other  infirmity  than  old  age. 

The  situation  of  Carthage  was  pecuharly  favourable  to  commerce, 
and  the  profession  of  a  merchant  was  esteemed  highly  honourable 
among  them.  The  principal  source  of  their  wealth  was  derived  from 
the  valuable  mines  of  Andalusia  and  Corduba,  which  they  probably 
shared  with  the  Phoenicians.  According  to  Aristotle,  when  the  Phoe- 
nicians first  visited  the  rich  coast  of  Iberia,  they  found  gold  and  silver 
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in  prodigious  abundance ;  so  that  the  Spaniards  of  that  age,  in  this 
respect,  resembled  the  unfortunate  Mexicans,  whom  the  avarice  of 
their  descendants  so  cruelly  persecuted.  The  Phoenicians  beheld, 
with  the  astonishment  of  Cortez,  the  riches  of  Iberia  ;  the  tonnage  of 
their  ships  was  not  equal  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  monopoly  in  which 
they  had  indulged ;  and  they  at  length  proceeded  not  only  to  make 
their  anchors  and  other  implements  of  silver,  but  actually  to  use  it  as 
ballast.  The  Cai-thaginians,  according  to  Strabo,  found  the  very 
mangers  in  Iberia  constructed  of  silver,  and  their  horses  shod  with  it. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  the  rich  silver  mines  that  were  worked  in 
Spain  ;  and  Strabo  says,  that  from  a  mine,  called  Babel,  Hannibal 
daily  received  3001bs.  of  silver. 

A  lucrative  branch  of  trade  was  also  carried  on  with  the  Pereians 
and  Ethiopians  for  gems  and  precious  stones;  and  the  ingenuity  of 
her  artificers  soon  became  so  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  that 
the  different  Punic  wares,  on  which  taste  or  fashion  stamped  an  imagi- 
nary value,  were  always  distinguished  by  the  neatness  of  their  work- 
manship. Punic  beds,  Punic  windows,  and  Punic  tables,  were  even 
celebrated  by  the  implacable  enemies  of  this  Republic ;  and  the  fashion 
for  the  citron  wood  of  Africa,  which  was  imported  from  Carthage, 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree  at  Rome,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  as  cited 
by  Gibbon,  a  round  board '  or  table  of  this  wood,  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter,  sold  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  ! 

One  of  the  writers  in  the  Universal  History  thinks  it  probable,  that 
the  Carthaginians  were  the  first  who  made  cables  of  the  shrub  spar- 
tum;  and  that,  besides  their  proficiency  in  ship-building,  the  supposed 
modern  invention  of  caulking,  and  sheathing  with  metal  as  well  as 
plank,  was  known  to  them  ;  since  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  in  his 
"  History  of  Navigation,'  quotes  from  Leo  Babtisti  Alberti,  an  ac- 
count of  Trajan's  ship  weighed  out  of  the  lake  of  Riccia,  where  she 
had  lain  sunk  and  neglected  for  several  centuries,  and  which  was 
found  to  be  built  of  pine  and  cypress,  with  double  planks,  and  caulked 
with  linen  rags  daubed  over  with  Greek  pitch,  and  an  outer  covering 
of  sheet-lead  fastened  on  with  copper  nails.  And  certain  it  is,  that 
for  whatever  proficiency  the  Romans  had  attained,  either  in  the  con- 
struction or  equipment  of  vessels,  they  were  indebted  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians. At  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war,  they  were  totally 
without  vessels  of  any  description,  and  were  compelled  to  bon'ow  some 
fifty-oared  vessels,  and  a  few  triremes,  from  the  Tarentines,  Neapoli- 
tans, &c.,  on  board  which  they  embarked  under  the  command  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  one  of  their  consuls.  On  this  motly  squadron,  if  the 
fact  has  not  been  misrepresented  by  the  Roman  historians,  the  Car- 
thaginians bore  down  with  too  much  eagerness,  when  one  of  their 
vessels  unfortunately  grounded  on  a  shoal,  from  which  it  was  extri- 
cated by  the  Romans,  and  employed  by  them  as  a  model  for  their 
shipwrights.  All  kinds  of  naval  stores  were  procured  from  Carthage 
in  great  perfection  ;  and  the  first  quadrireme,  or  four-oared  galley, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  launched  fi"om  the  dock-yard  of  this  Re- 
public. The  ingenuity  which  planned  it  must  have  awakened  the 
emulation  of  other  artists  to  suggest  improvements  in  tlie  same  line. 
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In  the  equipment  of  their  ships,  the  Carthaginians  encooi-aged  the 
talents  both  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  With  the  productions  of 
the  first  their  ships  were  ornamented  ;  and  the  exploits  of  their  an- 
cestors affording  a  constant  subject  of  emulation  to  the  crew,  the 
sacred  patted,  or  images,  that  were  placed  on  the  prow,  called  forth 
their  firmness  by  pointing  to  their  examples. 

The  maritime  power  of  Carthage  had  attained  its  summit  when 
Tyre  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  from  that  period  the 
strength  of  this  republic  gradually  declined.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  that  conqueror,  had  he  lived,  according  to  some  me- 
moranda found  on  his  tablets,  entirely  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  a 
nation  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Tyrians ;  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  design  was  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  son  of  Philip. 
These  designs  of  Alexander,  who,  from  his  ambitious  spirit,  would 
not  have  deemed  the  subjugation  of  Caithage  complete,  until  the 
whole  of  the  adjacent  shores,  both  of  Africa  and  Spain,  had  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  sovereign, — were,  in  part,  suspected  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  accordingly  employed  the  address  of  Hamilcar  to 
avert  the  impending  storm  ;  but  the  report  of  their  ambassador  served 
only  to  confirm  their  apprehensions.  On  his  arrival  in  Egj'pt,  Ha- 
milcar beheld  with  astonishment  the  rising  metropolis  of  ancient 
commerce.  The  alarm  was  quickly  conveyed  to  Carthage  ;  and  the 
jtrembling  messenger  who  bore  this  unwelcome  intelligence  was  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  celebrated  voyage  of  Nearchus,  undertaken  at  the  command  of 
Alexander,  and  the  information  received  from  caravans  respecting  the 
interior  of  Africa,  are  conjectured  to  have  been  the  motives  which  in* 
duced  the  Carthaginians  to  fit  out  a  squadron  of  discovery-,  under  the 
command  of  Hanno,  in  order  to  explore  a  more  expeditious  and  less 
perilous  course  to  India  round  the  southern  extremity  of  their  conti- 
nent. This,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  original  object  of 
their  voyage,  would  have  effectually  ruined  the  rising  marts  of  Alex- 
andria, so  much  dreaded  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  when  thus  considered,  was  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  policy 
of  a  great  commercial  state. 

This  voyage,  as  well  as  that  of  Nearchus,  has  been  supposed  void  of 
authonty.  I  have  read  them  both,  and  cannot  perceive  any  evidence 
on  the  face  of  them  which  would  at  all  tend  to  invalidate  their  founda- 
tion. That  of  Nearchus  is  certainly  wonderful  for  the  age  in  which  it 
Was  accomplished,  but  not  at  all  improbable ;  and,  indeed,  the  strict 
consistency  of  events,  both  in  their  rise  and  succession,  must  remove 
aU  doubt  of  Its  authenticity  from  unbiassed  and  impartial  minds. 
ITie  learned  illustration  of  Dr.  Vincent  obviates  all  difficulties,  and 
one  cannot  help  subscribing  to  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not  the  length 
or  the  course  that  ought  to  raise  the  name  of  Columbus  higher  than 
that  of  ISiearchns;  the  consequences  derived  from  the  discoveries  of 
both  are  equally  important,  and  the  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  is 
at  least  on  a  level  with  that  of  America  ;  but  if  the  communication 
nxed  at  Alexandna  is  the  origin  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  then  Nearchus  is,  in  fact,  the  pri- 

u  2 
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mary  author  of  discovery  in  general,  and  the  master  both  of  Da  Gama 
and  Columbus. 

That  the  voyage  of  Hanno  should  be  canvassed  on  account  of  its 
obscurity  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Romans  lost  no  opportunity  to  render  every  thing  dubious  that 
tended  to  reflect  honour  on  the  republic  of  Carthage.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  their  poets  and  historians  have  neglected  to  cele- 
brate the  fame  of  Hanno  as  a  navigator.  Pliny,  at  the  distance  of 
many  centuries,  strives  to  discredit  the  Journal,  because  no  vestige 
could  then  be  traced  of  the  cities  or  towns  which  Hanno  founded  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  sentiments  of  the  great  Montesquieu,  in  his 
"  Esprit  des  Loix,"  are,  however,  a  complete  answer  to  whatever  the 
envy  or  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans  may  have  suggested.  "  It 
ivould,  indeed,  have  been  a  wonder,"  says  he,  "  if  any  such  vestiges 
had  remained.  Was  it  a  Corinth,  or  an  Athens,  that  Hanno  built  on 
those  coasts  ?  He  left  Carthaginian  families  in  those  places  most 
commodious  for  trade,  and  secured  them,  as  well  as  his  hurry  would 
permit,  against  savages  and  wild  beasts.  The  calamities  of  the  Car- 
thaginians put  an  end  to  the  navigation  of  Africa  ;  their  families  must 
necessarily  then  either  perish  or  become  savages.  Besides,  were  the 
ruins  of  these  cities  still  in  being,  who  would  venture  into  the  woods 
and  marshes  to  make  the  discovery  ?  We  find,  however,  in  Scylax 
and  Polybius,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  considerable  settlements  on 
these  coasts.  These  are  the  vestiges  of  the  cities  of  Hanno ;  there 
are  no  other,  for  the  same  reason  that  there  are  no  other  of  Carthage . 
itself.  Hanno's  voyage,"  continues  he,  "  was  written  by  the  very  man 
who  performed  it.  His  recital  is  not  mingled  with  ostentation."  And 
why  ?  Because  "  great  men  write  their  actions  with  simplicity,  re- 
ceiving more  honour  from  facts  than*  words." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Polybius's  account  of  their  naval  actions 
without  being  deeply  interested,  more  particularly  the  one  that  was 
fought  off  Sicily,  between  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  the  Carthaginian 
Admiral  Adherbal,  who  issuing  an  order  by  signal,  like  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar,  "  Observe  and  follow  the  course  of  your  commander,"  by 
the  silent  rapidity  of  his  manoeuvres,  conducted  with  courage  and 
nautical  skill,  rendered  the  disorder  and  destruction  of  the  Roman 
fleet  complete.  Previous  to  this  celebrated  victory,  the  following  anec- 
dote is  recorded  by  the  same  historian: — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Carthage  had  for  a  long  time  anxiously  ex- 
pected news  from  their  countrymen  in  Sicily,  without  being  able  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  besiegers,  when  a  person  of  rank  in  the 
metropolis,  surnamed  Hannibal  the  Rhodian,  undertook  to  elude  the 
blockade  of  the  Roman  Admiral.  This  daring  offer  was  accepted 
with  joy :  a  quick-sailing  vessel  that  belonged  to  him  was  equipped 
without  delay,  and  Hannibal,  with  no  small  degree  of  exultation,  left 
the  port  of  Carthage  amidst  the  prayers  and  acclamations  of  innumer- 
able spectators.  At  sunset  he  cast  anchor  near  one  of  the  small 
islands  opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Lilybaeum  (now  Marsala.)  In  the 
morning,  a  favourable  breeze  carried  him  through  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  and  the  enemy,  in  mute  astonishment,  suffered  him  to 
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pass.  Hannibal,  glorying  in  his  success  entered  the  hai"bour,  and  in 
the  morning  he  prepai'ed  to  return.  The  Consul,  during  the  night, 
had  stationed  ten  of  his  svriftest  ships,  >nth  suspended  oars,  as  near 
the  harbour's  mouth  as  the  shallows  would  permit,  and  in  considerable 
agitation  waited  the  event.  At  length  the  Rhodian  appeared.  The 
indignant  Romans  eagerly  pursued,  but  in  vain.  Hannibal  glided 
without  molestation  over  the  calm  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  brought  to,  in  order  to  insult  the  enemy,  yet  not  a  single  ship 
would  again  advance.  This  perilous  duty  was  repeatedly  perfonned 
with  equal  success,  and  his  example  followed  by  others ;  when  at 
length,  either  from  rashness  or  the  exasperated  spirit  of  the  Romans, 
the  brave  Rhodian  was  taken,  after  a  severe  engagement,  by  a  galley 
considei-ably  superior  both  in  strength  and  numbei"s." 

Such  anecdotes  as  these,  of  which  many  are  to  be  found  promis- 
cuously scattered  through  the  pages  of  the  Roman  writers,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  had  the  writmgsof  Philisdus  Syracusanus,  Ephorus, 
or  the  last  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  Punic  historians, 
been  complete  and  extant,  we  might  have  received  sufficient  hght 
from  them  on  many  material  points  relative  to  the  first  ages  of  Car- 
thage ;  but  these  have  been  unfortunately  mutilated,  and  many  of  the 
books  referred  to  by  them  ai"e  not  now  to  be  found.  The  names  of 
Hannibal  and  Hamilcar  will,  however,  never  be  forgotten  while  cou- 
rage and  military  talent  are  esteemed,  or  that  of  Hanno,  while  naval 
prowess  and  nautical  science  are  valued.  .  i 


CHARACTERISTICS   OF   CHILDHOOD. 

The  whole  external  deportment  of  a  child  is  delightful.  Its  smile — 
always  so  ready  when  there  is  no  distress,  and  so  soon  recurring  when  that 
distress  has  passed  away — is  like  au  opening  of  the  sky,  shewing  heaven 
beyond.  The  grasp  of  its  little  hand  around  one  of  our  fingers — its  mighty 
little  crow  when  excited  by  the  playfulness  of  its  nurse — its  manful  spring 
upon  the  little  wool-pack  legs  that  refuse  to  bear  its  weight — are  all  traits 
of  more  or  less  pleasantness.  Then  the  eye  of  a  child — who  can  look  un- 
moved into  that  "  well  undefiled,"  in  which  heaven  itself  seems  to  be 
reflected  ?  Whether  the  gem  be  of  sweet  pellucid  blue,  or  of  the  myste- 
rious and  unsearchable  black,  what  meanings  unexpressed  and  unintelli- 
gible reside  within ;  the  germ  of  a  whole  life  of  feelings  and  ideas. 
Human  nature  is  familiar  in  all  its  bearings  to  most  men,  yet  how  novel 
does  every  svmptom  of  it  appear  as  first  shewn  forth  by  a  child  !  Every 
step  in  the  attainment  of  physical  power — every  new  trait  of  intelligence, 
as  they  one  by  one  arise  in  the  infantine  intellect,  like  the  glory  of  night 
starting  star  by  star  into  the  sky— is  hailed  with  a  heart-burst  of  rapture 
and  surprise,  as  if  we  had  never  known  any  thing  so  clever  or  so  capti- 
vating before.  The  point  thus  gained  is  never  lost.  The  dariing  child  is 
reminded  perpetually  of  the  idea  he  lately  seemed  to  comprehend,  or  of 
the  word  he  seemed  nearly  able  to  pronounce,  or  of  the  little  action  he 
attempted  to  perform,  and  thus  the  whole  of  his  little  stock  of  accomplish- 
mente  is  carefully  kept  together,  liable  to  a  constant  increase.  Hosannas 
of  affection  celebrate  every  step  of  his  progress  towards  maturity,  and 
fresh  blessings  are  showered  upon  his  holy  and  harmless  head,  for  every 
manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the  godlike  mxn^.— Chambers. 
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EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  LOCAL  LANDED  MONOPOLIES. 

Sir,  Whitehaven,  Fehruary  20,  1833. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  whatever  benefits  the  results  of  the 
measures  which  are  about  to  emanate  from  a  Reformed  Parliament 
may  confer  on  the  depressed  and  long-injured  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country,  they  will  be  rendered,  in  a  great  measure, 
nugatory  to  jiarticular  districts,  from  the  want  of  internal  navigation  and 
communication  between  them  and  the  sea-ports,  which  is  often  obstructed 
■by  those  restrictive  monopolies,  whether  of  baronial  right  or  legislative 
enactment,  which  in  so  many  cases  prevent  eligible  harbours  from  becoming 
places 

"  Where  busy  commerce  waits  to  pour 
A  golden  tide  thro'  all  their  gates," 
and  the  surrounding  country  from  exchanging  the  stillness  and  poverty  of 
a  feudal  tenure  for  the  enriching  sound  of  mills  and  machinery,  and  the 
busy  hum  of  an  industrious  population. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  or  sea- 
port have  the  power  of  providing  these  accommodations  for  themselves, 
and  of  thus  obtaining  the  desired  advantages,  but  those  whose  experience 
has  taught  them  the  secret  of  local  commercial  prosperity,  know  well  that 
the  avarice  and  intrigue  of  one  or  two  great  landholders,  in  many  instances, 
arrest  the  progi-ess  of  improvement  and  prosperity,  and  either  throw  back  or 
retard  all  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  a  community. 

In  order  to  remove  these  obstructions  to  general  prosperity,  and  prevent 
the  trade  of  the  country  from  being  cramped  and  fettered,  and  so  concen- 
trated as  to  be  only  beneficial  to  particular  towns  and  districts,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  responding  to  the  voice  of  petitions  from  such  places  and  parts 
of  the  empire,  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  state  of  safe,  commodious, 
and  accommodatory  harbours,  and  of  particular  districts  remarkable  for 
mineral  or  other  riches  and  advantages,  so  as  to  remove  all  obsti'uclions  to 
the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  one,  and  to  make  the  other 
eligible  for  the  raising  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  the  surrounding 
population,  by  gi-auting  local  acts  to  such  sea-ports,  as  should  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  manage  their  own  affairs  for  their  own  benefit,  by  trustees 
chosen  from  amongst  themselves  by  ballot  every  three  years,  instead  of  by 
a  tyrannizing,  and,  in  many  cases,  ignorant  steward,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  If  any  local  influence  stood  in  the  way  of  such  im- 
provement, it  would  be  well  to  redeem  all  manorial  rights  at  present  con- 
nected therewith,  and  grant  acts  for  the  establishment  of  eligible  rail- 
roads to  them,  in  connexion  with  all  mines  of  ore  or  coal,  or  inland  manu- 
facturing towns.  If  they  would  do  this,  they  would  evince  the  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  their  intentions  in  connexion  with  the  Reform  Bill, 
greatly  enlarge  the  trade,  capital,  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  in- 
crease the  general  revenue ;  while  it  would  employ,  profitably,  capital  at 
present  dormant,  and  set  in  active  and  pi-ofitable  motion  a  population  at  pre- 
sent in  want  of  employment  and  bread. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  deploi-able  poverty  and  want  of  trade 
in  tliis  division  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  occasioned  by  the  monopolies 
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and  intrigue  of  tlie  landowners ;  so  that  four  sea-ports,  adjoining  one  of  the 
richest  mineral  distiicts  in  the  country,  are  prevented  from  becoming  places 
of  great  trade  and  importance ;  and  these  fetters  are  about  to  he  rivetted, 
in  reference  to  one  of  them,  by  a  bill,  soon  to  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment, ostensibly  for  the  proposed  improvement  of  Maryport,  but,  in  reality, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  unless  care  be  taken  to  secure  an 
ample  share  of  the  management  of  its  concerns  to  the  public. 

Z^RCATOB. 


TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE.— STAMPS  ON  NEWSPAPERS, 
ADVERTISEMENTS,  AND  ALMANACKS. 

"  The  paper  taxes  of  o'erwhelming  weight 
Have  press'd  upon  us  like  the  arm  of  fate: 
No  servile  purpose  slavery  could  obtain 
E'er  on  our  annals  left  so  blaek  a  stain." 

Sib,  Kendal,  Feb.  19,  1833. 

In  despite  of  the  logic  of  that  "accommodating"  newspaper,  the 
Globe,  I  take  leave  to  opine  that  the  consideration  of  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  paper,  is  of  the  fii-st  and  most  pressing  importance,  and  ought 
to  be  held  paramount  to  almost  any  other  that  can  be  brpught  before  the 
attention  of  the  new  Parliament.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  arguments  on 
the  moral  justice  of  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  these  taxes.  Every  one 
who  makes  a  fair  disinterested  use  of  his  reason,  is  ready  to  admit  il.  But 
there  is  one  observation  I  desire  to  make,  which  I  have  never  seen  noticed, 
and  which  is,  of  itself,  without  any  other  argument,  a  reason  sufficient  to 
urge  the  speedy  removal  of  every 'impediment  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge, — namely,  that  the  best  works,  whether  periodical  or  casual, 
metiopolitan  or  provincial — works  combining  the  most  virtuous  principle 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  talent,  are  those  which  obtain  the  largest  cir- 
culation— the  most  extensive  favour.  Every  one  of  your  readers  wUl  be 
able  to  illustrate  this  fact  by  an  observation  on  the  literature  which  pre- 
^ils  within  his  own  knowledge.  It  might  be  true  a  century  or  two  ago, 
tnat — 

"  The  mind  of  mortals,  in  perverseness  strong. 
Imbibes  with  dire  docility  the  wrong." 

In  the  mental  and  moral  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  we  can  very  easily 
account  for  those  outrages  against  human  dignity  that  then  prevailed. 
WTien  there  were  no  means  of  instruction,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  wrong 
principles  predominated.  The  vineyard  of  the  mind,  like  the  fertile  garden 
ot  the  earth,  soon  runs  to  waste  and  weeds  without  cultivation.  Slothful- 
nessis  the  great  encourager  of  evil;  and  sloth  always  abides  where  the 
proper  incentives  to  activity  are  withheld.  It  mav  be  said,  however,  that 
the  times  of  this  ignorance"  are  gone  bv :  the  mind  has  shaken  off  its 
ascitancy ;  and  now  not  only  perceives  the  wav  of  its  own  improvement, 
Dut  seems  determined  to  pursue  it.  Oppose  what  power  you  mav,  it  will 
soon  burst  Its  fetters.  i-  J 

But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  seems,  cannot  admit  the  con- 
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sideration  of  a  diminution  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  until  he  has  seen  how 
his  cash  stands !  Allow  me  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  probable  loss  to 
the  revenue  by  the  reduction  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  on  a  given  number 
of  newspapers.  I  have  no  desire  purposely  to  swell  a  conjectural  calcula- 
tion, in  order  to  make  it  confonn  to  my  own  hopes  and  expectations  (and  I 
may  add,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  all  but  a  very  fractional  part  of 
the  community),  but  it  will  be  scarcely  overshooting  the  mark  to  suppose 
that  if  the  Stamp  on  Newspapers  be  reduced  from  4d.  to  otie  penny  (no 
matter  whether  it  be  continued  to  be  imposed  as  at  present,  or  exacted  as  a 
postage),  the  sale  of  papers  will  be  double  what  it  now  is,  by  the  increased 
circulation  of  those  extant,  and  the  establishment  of  additional  newspapers ; 
and  the  number  of  advertisements  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  also 
duplicated;  for  there  is  no  assertion  more  demonstrable  than  that  the 
number  of  advertisements  increases  or  diminishes  by  the  extension  or  limi- 
tation respectively  of  the  circulation  of  newspapers,  especially  in  the  provin- 
cial towns. 

Take,  then,  ten  newspapers,  whose  circulation  averages  1000  each,  and 
whose  advertisements  average  50  each.  The  present  revenue  from  these 
would  be — 

£    s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

10,000  Stamps,  at  4f/.     .         .         .     166  13     4 
Deduct  20  per  cent,  as  allowed        .       33     6    8 


133    6    8 

20  reams  of  Paper,  weighing  12001b.  at  3d.  per  lb.    .       15    0    0 
500  Advertisements,  at  3s.  6d.  each    .         .         .         .       87  10    0 


£235  16    8 

By  an  alteration  such  as  is  proposed  above,  the  revenue  would  receive, 

From  20,000  Stamps,  at  Id.  nett        .         .         .         .       83    6     8 

40  reams  Paper,  weighing  24001b.  at  3<i.  per  lb.  30     0     0 

1000  Advertisements,  at  3«.  6d.  .         .        .     175    0    0 


288     6    8 

Producing,  on  this  given  number,  a  clear  nett  increase  of  revenue  to  the 
amount  of  i;52.  10s. 

But  suppose  it  be  contended  that  I  have  over  estimated  the  increase  of 
advertisements  (even  "the  (freat  Globe  itself"  will  hardly  question  the  rest 
of  the  statement) ;  and  suppose  I  concede  to  this  objection,  that,  peradven- 
ture,  advertisements  may  not  experience  a  greater  increase  than  one  half  as 
many  more  as  at  present.  Well,  this  reduces  the  amount  of  advertisements 
daily  from  £175  to  £131.  5s.,  and  the  Exchequer  is  still  a  profiler  by 
£8.  105. ! 

Then  look  at  the  glaring  impolicy  of  the  high  duty  on  Almanacks.  The 
Editors  of  the  London  press  have  no  just  conception,  I  am  persuaded,  of 
the  evils  of  this  stamp,  or  they  would  long  since  have  been  "  up  in  arms," 
exclaiming  against  its  continuance.  I  have  had  considerable  opportunities 
of  observing  the  efi'ect  of  this  exorbitant  and  unwise  impost,  and  I  calcu- 
late, as  the  result  of  my  observation,  that  out  of  every  twenty  householders 
in  the  kingdom,  fifteen  buy  no  Almanack  at  all,  on  account  of  the  dear- 
ness ;  four  buy  the  unstamped,  called  Paddy's  Almanack ;  and  one  only 
purchase  the  stamped  Almanack!  Who  buys  the  stamp?  The  honest 
and  conscientious  merchant  and  manufacturer — he  who  provides  labour  for 
the  working  classes — who  pays  the  greatest  share  of  the  taxes !  If  this 
stamp  were  to  be  reduced  from  Is.  3d.  to  3d.  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  funds  of  the  Exchequer  would  profit  largely  by  it;   and,  be- 
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sides  (which  is  not  unworthy  the  consideration  of  a  legislature,)  the  com- 
munity would  be  spared  much  conscious  guilt. 

It  is  desirable,  moreover,  that  the  system  of  stamping  or  labelling  be 
revised  and  amended,  particularly  if  the  Newspaper  Stamp  be  continued, 
at  any  price.  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  public  generally,  that  paper  for 
newspapers  or  almanacks  can  only  be  stamped  or  labelled  at  a  certain 
oflSce,  for  that  purpose  provided,  in  London.  This  exclusive  stamping 
oflBce  is  understood  to  be  in  high  favour  with  the  London  stationers,  who 
continue  to  turn  it  to  good  account.  Instances  have  been  known  (I  speak 
from  common  rumour),  where  paper  sent  from  a  distant  manufacturer 
has  been  shoved  aside  for  two  or  three  months,  while  the  London  stationers 
have  been  furnished  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  stamps,  purposely 
sent  in  to  detain  those  of  the  manufacturer,  until  the  delay  rendered  them 
nearly  useless. 

It  never  can  be  intended  that  any  law  should  operate  in  favour  of  one 
locality  to  the  prejudice  of  another.  This,  notwithstanding,  the  paper  ma- 
nufacturer in  the  north  of  England  has  a  manifest  disadvantage  to  the 
paper  manufacturer  residing  in  or  near  the  cormorant  metropolis ;  and  the 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  or  near  London  has  so  much  more  profit  on  his 
papers  than  a  newspaper  proprietor  in  Carlisle  or  Newcastle,  by  the  expense 
of  the  carriage  of  his  paper  from  London  to  these  places,  at  the  very  least. 
And  the  former  has  always  greater  facilities  and  conveniences  than  the 
latter,  by  the  prevention  of  delays  and  disappointments,  to  which  the 
printer  in  Carlisle  or  Newcastle  (or  any  other  distant  place)  is  frequently 
subjected.  The  newspaper  proprietor  at  Carlisle,  &c.  could  buy  his  paper 
cheaper  of  his  neighbour,  the  manufacturer,  (to  whom  perhaps  he  may  owe 
a  reciprocal  obligation)  but  the  carriage  up  to  London,  and  the  carriage 
dou-n  again,  together  with  the  uncertainty  and  delay  at  the  Stamp  Office, 
absolutely  and  positively  prevent  him. 

AH  that  is  required  to  remedy  this  crying  evil,  is  to  establish  district 
stamping  offices,  or  to  empower  and  appoint  the  distributors  of  stamps,  as 
at  present  constituted,  to  label  and  supply  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
almanack  stamps,  as  well  as  any  others,  required  in  their  respective 
dictricts. 

Is  it  asserted  that  these  things  demand  no  consideration !  That  the 
laws  were  framed  by  the  "  wisdom  of  Parliament,"  and  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned !  Out  upon  such  mockery  of  reason  !  You,  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not 
fear,  will  be  on  the  alert  when  Mr.  Bulwer  introduces  his  motion  on  this 
subject;  and  if  that  talented  and  popular  man  need  anv  help,  vou  will 
lend  your  powerful  and  willing  arm  (to  break  the  voke'that  fetters  the 
human  intellect — the  noblest  gift  of  God ! 

There  is  much  room  for  observation  on  the  absurdity  and  grievances 
with  which  the  law  of  excise  on  paper  is  pregnant ;  and  the  inequality,  or 
rather  the  disproportion  of  the  charge  of  duty  to  the  various  qualities' and 
prices  of  paper:  but  I  have  already  extended  this  article  to  such  a  length, 
that  I  must  take  another  opportunity  (by  your  indulgence)  of  animadvert- 
mg  on  this  subject ;  and  for  the  present  remain,  with  every  sentiment  of 
^^«™«  Yours,  ver^  trulv. 


C.  N. 


rKUOKiSSIVE   STAGES   OF   LIFE. 

The  prerogative  of  infancy,  is  innocency ;  of  childhood,  reverence;  of 
manhood,  maturity;    and  of   old  age,  wisdom.— .Sir   Walter  Raleigh's 
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KECESSITY  OF  PROTECTIVE  MEASURES  FOR  IRELAND. 

Sir,  London,  Felruary  25, 1833. 

As  a  willing  patron  of  useful  and  entertaining  publications,  such  as 
your  Parliamentary  Review  promises  to  be,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few 
observations,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous,  but  taken 
as  friendly  hints  from  a  person  who  wishes  you  prosperity  and  success  iu 
your  efforts  to  obtain  justice  and  regularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  England.  It  appears  by  your  plan  for  limiting  the  time  to  be 
occupied  by  each  Member  in  addressing  the  House,  you  are  inclined  to 
allow  every  Member  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sentiments,  should 
he  so  desire ;  you  cannot,  therefore,  feel  any  disinclination  to  hear,  or  re- 
ceive, the  opinions  of  your  Subscribers,  on  the  conduct  of  your  own  Par- 
liamentary Work. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  have  to  remark,  that  unless  strict  fairness  be 
observed  towards  both,  or  all  parties,  in  respect  to  the  arguments  adduced, 
or  other  matters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  House,  you  will  not  only 
render  your  work  objectionable  to  reasoning  men,  but,  I  humbly  submit, 
the  good  you  are  labouring  to  effect  will  be  very  much  clogged,  if  not  en- 
tirely hindered,  from  making  any  progress,  by  reason  of  the  injustice  that 
may  be  done  to  one  party. 

In  your  review  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  for  suppressing  the  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland,  by  Earl  Grey,  on  the  13th  instant,  no  grounds  what- 
ever are  given  for  the  "  severe"  enactments  which  you  have  thought  proper 
to  print.  You  must  acknowledge,  I  think,  that  the  statement  of  Earl  Grey 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  law  was  held  at  nought,  and  rendered  of  little 
use,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  public  peace — for 
the  sake  of  domestic  quiet,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  law  itself,  "  some" 
protective  measures  were  called  for ; — whether  to  the  extent  of  the  present 
Bill  is  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  decide.  What  I  complain  of  is,  that 
no  mention  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  premises  on  which  Lord  Grey 
founded  his  Bill,  was  made  in  your  report,  which  is  unjust  to  the  cause  of 
the  Premier,  and  to  our  children's  children,  who  may  refer  to  your  book 
for  nstruction  on  these  points  hereafter. 

You  will  at  once  see  the  foui.dation  of  my  remarks.  You  say  the  Irish 
"  are  dying  of  exhaustion,"  that  they  are  "  inflamed  at  oppression,"  &c. ; 
but  is  it  not  notorious,  that  many  peaceable  families  are  harassed,  and 
their  lives  in  jeopardy,  by  the  outrages  of  a  ,'jang  of  ruflians,  who  set  the 
law  at  defiance?  Let  the  world  judge  between  fair  statements  on  either 
side.  "  Hunger  and  thirst"  are  not  the  "  crimes'''  of  Ireland  ;  neither  will 
a  "  soft  answer"  subdue  an  Irishman's  "  wrath." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  Reformed  Parliament  will  work  steadily  for  the 
jfood  of  the  country,  and  act  on  principles  of  strict  justice  and  impartiality. 
The  laws  must  be  obeyed,  or  wherefore  make  them  ? 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  trouble  I  have  given  you  in  perusing  these 
observations  ;  and  will  only  add,  that  I  hope  your  success  will  be  equal  to 
your  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  that  your  periodical  will  be  conducted 
■with  equal  impartiality,  as  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be,  with  talent. 

Justice. 
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TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE.— POSTAGE  ON  NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

Sir,  Worcester,  Fehmary  26,  1833. 

As  Lord  Althorp  gives  veiy  small  liopes  of  getting  rid  of  tbe  taxes 
on  newspapers,  will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which  they  might 
be  reduced?  The  great  object  being  the  diffusion  of  sound  political  in- 
fonnation,  by  lessening  the  cost  of  production,  and  thus  throwing  open  the 
present  monopoly  of  the  press  (as  essential  to  the  cause  of  good  government 
as  throwing  open  the  representation),  it  strikes  me  that  the  nest  best  thing 
to  removing  all  restrictions,  is — 1st,  To  reduce  the  stamp  to  twopence 
(without  any  discount);  and  2dly,  To  lower  the  advertisement  duty  to  two 
shillings. 

Tke  consequence  of  this  would  be.  that  in  all  cases  the  price  of  liie 
paper  would  be  sixpence  instead  of  sevenpence,  which  of  itself  would 
occasion  an  increased  circulation.  It  might  fairly  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  number  of  advertisements  would  be  doubled,  and  this  (besides 
being  a  material  relief  to  trade,  &c.)  would  lower  the  price  of  the 
paper  to  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  stamp.  A  journal  devoted  to 
advertisements  has  long  been  circulated  gratuitously  in  Edinburgh,  and 
something  similar  has  been  established  in  London.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  much  less  than  sixpence  would  be  found  to  be  a  remune- 
rating price,  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  as  well  as  the  stamp,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  advertisers  and  purchasers ;  and  if  so,  the  people 
must  be  positively  benefited,  while  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  be 
any  actual  decrease  in  the  revenue. 

With  respect  to  the  substitution  of  a  postage  instead  of  the  stamp,  con- 
tinuing the  present  duty  on  advertisements,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  woold 
be  unfair  and  unproductive,  as  it  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  provinces  (whese 
political  information  is  most  required),  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis,  and 
would  be  evaded  in  various  ways.  A  postage,  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a 
sheet,  on  all  unstamped  publications,  pamphlets,  magazines,  reviews,  &c. 
would,  I  think,  be  attended  with  the  twofold  advantage  of  increasing  the 
circulation  of  literary  works  and  adding  to  the  revenue.  E.  M. 


NOTE  OF  THE  EDITOR. 
We  print  the  Letter  of  our  Correspondent  with  great  readines :  and  shall 
nake  on  it  only  the  foUowing  observation's : — It  would  have  been  better,  no  doubt, 
had  we  given  the  whole  of  Lord  Grey's  speech ;  but,  as  want  of  space  rendered 
Hm^  impossible,  we  might  have  stated  g<9iendly  the  assertion  of  the  great  ont- 
nges  and  d^anee  of  the  law,  existing.  We  deemed  that,  however,  the  less  neees- 
•MTT,  because,  adraitthig  that  to-the  fall  extent,  oar  objectioB  to  the  Bill  remains 
nnaltered.  It  is  tmc  that  "  hunger  and  thirst"  are  aot  the  erima  of  Ireland  ; 
bnt  privation,  and  a  deep  secse  of  wrong  combined,  are  the  cause*  of  those  crimes : 
and  the  eaoses  mmst  be  removed  before '^tbe  effects  will  cease.  The  reason  why 
the  law  IS  defied  is,  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  public  opinion.  But  this  i«  net 
pecaluur  to  Irdajid.  Wherever  the  law  is  conformable  to  the  ^aeni  sense  of 
jaitice  eateitaiaed  by  the  people,  every  one  assets  to  maintaia  it.  Wterewerift 
nutt  coanter  to  poblie  opinion,  every  one  aids  to  resist  it  The  remedy  we  pco- 
pose,  of  aji  Eaglish  Commission  to  enquire  into  grievances— English  .\5iize  Courts 
to  administer  justice — a  tax  upon  the  property  of  Ireland  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  helpless  poor,  and  to  provide  labour  for  the  able-bodied — would,  we  beKeve, 
ao  more  in  one  month  to  repress  disorder  and  check  crime,  than  all  the  Coorto. 
iiMtiai  «Dd  ifSitarr  Fweewffl  do  in  a  year. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AMERICA. 

Some  inaccuracies  are  pointed  out  in  the  article  in  South  Carolina,  re- 
specting the  division  of  the  states  into  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  in 
America.  The  authority  on  which  our  statement  was  made,  was  the  work 
of  Achille  Murat,  who  resided  several  years  in  the  country,  and  whose  sta- 
tistical details  are  generally  considered  worthy  of  confidence.  An  English 
gentleman,  who  has  also  resided  in  America,  sends  us  the  following  state- 
ment, which  we  readily  insert. 

"  My  object  in  now  writing  this  note,  is  to  point  out  an  error  you  have  fallen 
into  in  page  90 ;  you  say,  "  All  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  north  of  Mary- 
land, are  purely  agricultural  states.''  It  would  have  been  correct  to  say,  "  All 
to  the  south  of  Potomac  to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania  are  purely  agricultural  states, 
viz.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  north  and  south 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missisippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  even  the 
two  greatest  northern  states,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  are  chietly  agricul- 
tural, while  only  the  Eastern  or  New  England  States,  part  of  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland,  are  greatly  or  chiefly  dependant  on  manufactures."  The  city  of  Bal- 
timore, as  a  whole,  has  but  a  very  small  portion  of  its  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures, and  New  Orleans  not  any  portion  whatever,  I  believe.  Again,  you  say, 
that  the  State  of  New  York  forms  a  nation  of  more  than  one  million  (it  should  be 
more  than  two  millions)  of  souls,  while  the  city  contains  one  hundred  thousand 
(it  should  be  two  hundred  thousand)  inhabitants.  These  errors,  I  think,  will 
prejudice  the  people  of  the  United  States  unduly  against  your  general  statistics 
whenever  they  are  read ;  and,  therefore,  1  hope  you  will  find  an  opportunity  of 
placing  yourself  right.  Your  sentiments  on  the  consideration  of  the  States  will 
rouse  the  Federalists  to  fury ;  but  of  them  I  have  nothing  to  say  personally,  ex- 
cept that  they  breathe  the  most  pure  and  enlarged  liberty.  As  a  whole.  No.  II.  is 
a  delightful  work,  and  the  objections  stated  are  only  like  noticing  the ,  spots  on 
the  sun's  disk ;  it  requires  a  smoked  glass  to  see  them  so  as  not  to  be  blinded 
with  the  powerful  rays  of  light  which  emanate  from  the  body  itself,  and  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  suspect  my  optic  medium  is  darkened  by  prejudice.'' 


RENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Another  correspondent,   in  speaking  of  our  notice  of  the  pamphlet  on 
Ireland,  reviewed  in  No.  II.  says  : — 

*  I  regret  the  expression  of  an  opinion  of  your  own,  which  I  cannot  believe  you 
have  so  well  considered  as  you  generally  do  such  subjects.  At  p.  94  you  say,  "  As 
mankind  increase  in  number,  landlords  should  lessen  their  own  shares  of  pro- 
duce." Now,  twenty  years  ago,  Ireland  had  five  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  let  us 
say  rent  was  then  five  millions.  The  population  is  now  seven  millions,  what 
should  be  the  rental?  Of  course  two-sevenths  less;  should  it  increase  in  the 
next  twenty  years  in  the  same  proportion,  it  will  be  ten  millions,  and  the  rental 
should  then  only  be  half;  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  more  nothing  at  all.  I 
think  you  will  see  this :  if  not,  please  to  enlighten  me.' 

We  confess  we  do  not  see  this,  in  the  light  in  which  our  CoiTespondent 
does.  If  the  population  of  Ireland  increases,  and  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral  resources  of  the  country  cannot  be  increased  at  the  same  time, 
(which,  however,  we  doubt)  then  the  three  remedies  are — manufactures,  by 
the  export  of  which  food  may  be  imported  from  otlier  countries  —  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  produce  raised  at  home — or  emigration,  to  keep 
the  population  down  to  the  proportion  of  tlie  supplies  of  subsistence.    But 
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in  no  one  of  these  cases  can  we  imagine  rents  so  to  decline,  as  to  come'  to 
nothing  at  all :  for,  in  every  such  case,  the  landlord  v?ould  be  entitled  to 
some  share  of  the  produce  for  the  use  of  his  land,  though  the  proportion  of 
that  share  might  and  would  vary  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances described. 

LETTERS  FROM  DUBLIN. 

We  have  now  published  two  letters  from  Dublin,  in  our  Friendly  Com- 
municator :  and  though  they  are  from  diflerent  hands,  an  intense  curiosity 
seems  to  have  been  excited  as  to  who  are  their  authors.  In  Ireland  there 
is  more  sensitiveness  on  these  subjects  than  in  England  ;  and  to  this  we 
attribute  the  eagerness  with  which  these  enquiries  have  been  made.  We 
have  one  general  answer  to  them  all,  and  this  is,  that  an  Editor  must  be  very 
unworthy  of  confidence,  if  any  person  could  induce  him  to  betray,  by  any 
insinuations  whatever,  who  were  the  writers  of  particular  articles  in  his 
pages.  When  writers  choose  of  themselves  to  give  their  names  to  the  pub- 
lic, we  shall  never  hinder  them  from  so  doing.  When  they  prefer  giving 
their  thoughts  anonymously,  we  shall  never  force  them  to  do  otherwise.  We 
shall  take  all  due  care  to  be  assured  of  the  respectability  of  our  informants, 
but  leave  it  to  themselves  whether  they  shall  make  the  world  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  as  we  are.  We  may  add,  that  the  first  letter  was  dis- 
figured by  many  typographical  errors ;  some  of  which  arose  from  the  small 
and  indistinct  writing  of  the  manuscript,  some  from  the  oversight  of  the 
printer,  and  some  from  the  hurry  of  getting  the  number  through  the  press. 
We  do  not  publish  an  errata,  because  few  persons  refer  to  such  matters  a 
second  time ;  and  all  we  have  to  say  respecting  the  author  is,  that  the 
conjectures  respecting  him,  drasvn  from  anything  in  the  letter  itself,  are  as 
likely  to  be  erroneous  as  otherwise ;  so  that  we  advise  those  who  are  the 
most  confident  in  their  own  judgments,  to  distrust  themselves  the  most,  in 
a  matter  where  error  is  so  easy  to  be  fallen  into,  and  where  truth  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  attain. 


PLEASCRES   OF   STUDY. 


Learning  raises  up  against  us  many  enemies  among  the  low,  and  more 
among  the  powerful,  yet  does  it  invest  ns  with  grand  and  glorious  privi- 
leges, and  confers  on  us  largeness  of  beatitude.  We  venture  on  our  stu- 
dies, and  enjoy  a  society  which  we  alone  can  bring  together.  We  raise  no 
jealousy  by  conversing  with  one  in  preference  to  another:  we  give  no 
offence  to  the  most  illustrious,  by  questioning  him  as  long  as  we  will,  and 
leaving  him  as  abruptly.  Diversity  of  opinion  raises  no  tumult  in  our 
presence ;  each  interlocutor  stands  before  us,  speaks,  or  is  silent,  and  we 
adjourn  or  decide  the  business  at  our  leasure.  Nothing  is  past  which  we 
desire  to  be  present :  and  we  enjoy  by  anticipation  somewhat  like  the 
power,  which  I  imagine  we  shall  possess  heread'ter,  of  sailing  on  a  wish 
from  world  to  world. — Landor. 


FORCE    OF   PREJUDICE. 

As  the  petty  fish  which  is  fabled  to  possess  the  property  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  largest  vessel  to  which  it  clings,  even  so  may  a  single  pre- 
judice, unnoticed  or  despised,  more  than  the  adverse  blast,  or  the  dead 
calm,  delay  the  bark  of  knowledge  in  the  vast  seas  of  time. 
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I>RIVILEGES  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  OLDEV  TIME- 

"  A  woman  is,"  says  an  ancient  writer,  "  excluded  from  all  /cuds  (riz- 
from  holding  lands)  as  being  useless  and  unskilful.  For  the  lord  cannot 
make  any  use  of  her  assistance  for  military  services,  for  which  alone  feuds 
■were  given.  She  cannot  bear  arms,  which  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  vassal ; 
and  a  woman  cannet  be  admitted  to  the  counsel  ol  her  lord,  because  she 
cannot  keep  silent  on  that  which  she  hears." — G^-a7j  on  the  Feudal  Law. 


INFLUENCE  OF  WOMEN  IN   THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

The  utter  subjection  of  women  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  man,  is  characteristid 
of  countries  steeped  in  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  tyranny.  The  elevation 
of  woman  to  the  intellectual  dignity  of  man,  is  characteristic  of  countries 
blessed  with  knowledge,  civilization,  and  liberty.  Let  the  despotic  nations 
of  the  East  regard  the  tender  sex  as  slaves  only  to  their  uncontrolled  domi- 
nion. But  let  the  free  nations  of  Europe  prove  their  superiority  in  justice, 
refinement,  and  religion,  by  sharing  with  that  sex  all  the  mental  pleasures 
of  which  they  are  as  capable  as  ourselves.  If  incompetent  legislators 
make  bad  laws,  women  are  as  deeply  injured  by  their  operations  as  men. 
If  competent  legislators  secure  good  laws,  women  are  as  much  benefited 
by  the  blessings  they  produce,  as  men;  independantly  of  which,  if  even 
men  alone  were  subject  to  the"  evil  or  the  good,  how  could  women  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  happiness  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons,  of  whom 
such  men  must  consist  ?  From  the  lips  of  woman  every  infant  hears  the 
first  accents  of  affection,  and  receives  the  first  lessons  of  duty  in  tenderness 
and  love.  For  the  approbation  of  woman,  the  grown-up  youth  will  under- 
take the  boldest  enterprise,  and  brave  every  difficulty  of  study,  danger, 
and  even  death  itself.  To  the  happiness  of  woman,  the  man  of  maturer 
yeara  will  devote  the  best  energies  of  his  body  and  mind.  And,  from  th6 
soothing  and  affectionate  regards  of  woman,  the  man  who  is  become  vene- 
rable by  years,  derives  his  chief  consolation  in  life's  decline.  Wlio,  then, 
shall  say,  that  the  one  half  of  the  human  race,  and  they  confessedly  the 
most  virtuous,  and  the  most  amiable,  may  not  be  entrusted  with  an  intel- 
ligence and  an  influence  equal  to  our  own?  To  them,  when  sorrow  afflicts 
us,  we  consign  half  our  sufferings,  and  they  cheerfully  relieve  us  by  light- 
ening our  burthen.  To  them,  when  joy  delights,  we  give  the  half  of  our 
pleasures,  and  they  as  readily  consent  to  share  them.  They  lessen,  by  their 
sympathy,  the  pangs  of  all  our  privations, — and  they  increase,  by  their  par- 
ticipation, the  extasy  of  all  our  delights  ;  they  deserve,  therefore,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  every  privilege  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  confer  on  them. — 
Buckingham. — Address  to  the  Electors  of  Sheffield. 


modesty  of  true  wisdom. 

There  is,  among  the  records  of  Newton,  a  sentence  in  the  spirit  of  Shak- 
.speare : — "  I  don't  know  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world ;  but,  as  to  myself, 
I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting 
himself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble,  or  a  prettier  shell,  than 
ordinary,  whilst  the  great  Ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 


***  We  hope  to  give  a  Scriptural  Illustrator  in  our  next. 
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IMPUTATIONS  ON  MR.  BUCKINGHAM'S  CONDUCT 
AS  TO  HIS  PROPOSED  VOYAGE. 

A  VARIETY  of  public  imputations  and  private  insinuations  having 
been  indulged  in,  by  those  whose  time  might  have  been  more  usefully 
employed  than  in  "misrepresenting  what  they  might  have  accurately- 
known,  if  they  had  taken  the  du-ect  mode  of  enquiring  at  the  foun- 
tain-head :  we  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  filling  up  a  vacant 
niche  in  our  pages,  by  a  ver\'  brief  account  of  this  matter  :  and  that 
we  may  not  be  supposed  to  give  an  ex  parte  statement,  to  serve 
our  own  cause,  we  insert  the  following  extract  from  the  pubUc  pro- 
ceedings of  die  latest  Committee-Meeting  held  upon  this  subject: — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  promoting  the  proposed  Voyage  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the  Strand,  London, 
on  Thursday,  the  26th  day  of  July,  1832— 

THE  HONOURABLE  LEICESTER  STANHOPE,  IN  THE  CHAIR, 
It  was  resolved, 

1 .  That  Mr.  Buckinsrham's  exertions  to  obtain  the  requisite  degree  of 
public  support  to  carry  his  proposed  voyage  into  execution,  were  continued 
almost  without  intermission  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  and  conducted 
v»ith  zeal,  energy,  and  discretion. 

2.  That  the  inadequacy  of  the  support  obtained — arising,  it  is  believed,  in 
great  measure,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times — was  the  only 
cause  of  the  proposed  Voyage  being  relinquished. 

3.  That  in  the  expenditure  necessarily  incurred  to  carry  forward  the 
usual  measures  for  giWng  publicity  to  the  plan,  and  obtaining  for  it  the 
utmost  amount  of  aid,  Mr.  Buckingham  had  no  controul  whatever  over 
the  funds,  no  portion  of  them  being  ever  used  or  expended  by  any  person, 
but  with  the  sanction  and  by  the  order  of  the  Committee,  every  check 
bearing  the  sigpaatures  of  three  of  its  members  before  presentation  to  the 
treasurer,  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart,  by  whom  alone  the  pa}-ments  were 
made.* 

4.  That  the  utmost  frankness  and  fairness  was  observed  in  stating  to 
every  individual  subscriber,  by  printed  circular,  the  cause  of  the  Voyage  being 
relinquished,  and  of  giving  to  each  the  option  of  either  receiving  back  his 
contribution,  or  permitting  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  to  the  ptirchase 
of  an  .Annuity  for  Mr.  Buckingham's  life,  in  testimony  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  public,  and  the  sacrifices  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected from  his  zeal  in  its  cause. 

3.  That  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  whole  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tions thus  transfen-ed  by  the  assenting  parties,  it  is  desirable  that  the  sums 
already  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  this  Annuity,  be  paid  into  the  London 
hankers  already  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  viz.  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne, 
and  Smiths,  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Co.,  for  the 
pitfpose  of  placing  the  whole  under  the  control  of  the  noble  and  distin- 
guished individuals  who  have  consented   to  act  as  Mr.  Buckingham's 

•  The  following  eleven  Members  of  the  Committee  deposited  their  si?nata«B 
with  the  Bankers,  as  those  only  authorized  to  sign  any  Draft*  or  Checks,  withoat 
the  signatures  of  three  of  whom,  no  Drafts  or  Checks  were  to  be  honoorei,  viz.— 
Leicester  Stanhope— Ralph  Watson— J.  T.  Rutt— Edward  Harrison,  MJ).-^ames 
Hutchinson— R.  L.  Chance— Alex.  M'Konochie,  R.N.— B.  G.  Babington,  M.D.— 
Rowland  Hill— George  Fitzclarence  (now  Earl  of  ilunster). 
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trastees,  viz.  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Dover,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Milton, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Denman. 

6.  That  an  accurate  List  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Annuity  be  prepared, 
and  transmitted  to  each  individual  whose  names  shall  appear  thereon,  with  a 
request  that  they  will  make  any  revision  that  may  be  necessary,  to  prevent 
all  future  error  or  misconception  as  to  names  or  amounts ;  and  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  be  authorized  and  requested  by  the  Committee  to  cany  this 
into  execution  with  the  existing  Subscribers,  and  to  procure  such  additional 
names  as  he  may  be  able  to  do,  transmitting  to  the  Committee,  from  time 
to  time,  a  report  of  such  additions,  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  full 
and  accurate  List  desired. 

(Signed)  LEICESTER   STANHOPE,  Chairman. 

If  then,  there  should  be  any  Subscribers  to  this  Fund  who,  from 
absence,  change  of  residence,  or  any  other  cause,  have  not  received 
the  circular  addressed  to  every  individual  whose  name  was  on  this  List, 
and  who  desires  any  information  on  the  subject,  we  beg  to  assure 
them  of  our  perfect  readiness  to  submit  to  them  the  inspection  of 
every  particular,  and  court  the  minutest  investigation  into  every  part 
of  the  whole,  if  they  will  simply  do  us  the  justice  to  examine  before 
they  condemn :  and  honor  us  with  a  written  or  a  personal  application 
at  No.  16,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  to  which  immediate  attention 
will  be  paid — 

For  the  rest, — as  not  a  single  sixpence  of  the  whole  amount  sub- 
scribed has  been  appropriated  to  any  other  object  than  that  directed  by 
the  individuals  contributing  it ;  and  as  everything  that  has  been  done, 
has  been  by  the  order,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  we 
here  again  publicly  express  our  perfect  readiness,  to  fulfil  the  wish  of 
every  individual  Subscriber,  with  respect  to  his  particular  contribu- 
tion, that  is,  to  return  it  to  himself,  or  hand  it  over  to  any  other  ob- 
ject, just  as  he  may  deem  fit :  and  even  that  portion  which  has  been 
already  transferred  to  the  purchase  of  an  Annuity,  and  for  which  we 
feel  grateful  to  those  who  so  applied  it,  we  are  prefectly  ready  to  re- 
turn to  the  parties  who  desire  it,  or  to  apply  to  any  other  object  which 
they  may  prefer. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  specific  wishes  of  all  the 
parties  who  were  among  the  original  Subscribers  to  the  Voyage,  botli 
in  London  and  the  Country ;  and  an  accurate  List  of  the  whole  will 
soon  be  published  in  a  future  Number  of  the  Parliavientary  Review  ; 
including  those  who  entered  their  Names  as  Subscribers,  but  never 
paid  the  sums  set  down  by  them — those  who  paid  their  Subscriptions, 
and  subsequently  transferred  them  to  the  purchase  of  an  Annuity — 
and  those  who  paid,  but  subsequently  desired  the  sum  to  be  re- 
turned to  them — with  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  in  each  case, 
and  its  final  appropriation. 

If  this  should  not  be  deemed  sufficient,  we  shall  only  be  in  the 
condition  in  which  many  worthier  men  have  been  before  us,  namely, 
of  having  done  every  thing,  that  the  most  reasonable  could  desire,  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all ;  but  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  unreasonable, 
who  form  a  part  of  every  community,  and  whom  nothing  reasonable 
tpill  satisfy,  so  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  it. 


Printed  by  C.  RiCHAnos,  100,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  February  28. 

After  the  presentation  o(  petitions  on  various  subjects,  the  House 
proceeded,  at  five  o'clock,  to  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate  on  the  Coercive  Bill  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Shiel,  who  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  the 
preceding  evening,  opened  the  debate,  and,  at  its  very  commence- 
ment, indulged  in  reflections  on  England  and  English  Members 
calculated  to  irritate,  rather  than  allay,  the  strong  feelings  already 
excited  on  this  subject.     He  said, — 

'  That  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  closed  the  debate  of  last  night  with  a  speech 
which,  even  from  a  dissenting  audience,  would  have  won  high  praise,  but  which, 
recorded  by  the  sympathies  (he  should  be  forgiven  for  saying  the  British  sympa- 
thies) of  the  assembly,  was  naturally  hailed  with  vehement  plaudits.  Although 
an  interval  had  elapsed,  sufficient  to  allow  their  minds  to  cool,  he  would  not  dis- 
guise his  apprehensions  that  there  existed  a  predisposition  unfavourable  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  risen  to  plead.  The  imijority  of  Englishmen  were,  by  their  natural 
consciousness  of  superior  dominion,  inclined  to  regard  Ireland  with  on  imperious- 
ness  which  was  analogous  to  the  feelings  of  the  great  republicans  of  antiquity, 
who  were  as  careless  of  the  liberties  of  their  dependents  as  they  were  jealous  of 
their  owu.  (Hear,  hear.)  Considering  this  great  island  as  the  seat  of  empire,  they 
also  held  it  to  be  the  chief  residence  of  liberty,  and  in  inflicting  peace  ufKjn  their 
adjoining  province  (if  he  might  translate  the  Virgilian  phrase),  they  were  apt  to 
overlook  those  privileges  and  immunities  which  they  would  guard  in  this  country 
with  a  dauntless  determination.' 

As  applied  to  the  aristocracy  of  England,  who  possess  large  landed 
estates  in  Ireland,  from  whence  they  derive  enormous  rents,  and  have 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  shielding  their  estates  from  any  tax  for  the  poor 
of  that  country  :  and,  as  applied  to  the  aristocratical  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  who  regard  the  church 
and  army  of  Ireland  and  their  patronage  to  te  worthy  of  preservation 
for  their  relatives  and  dependants,  this  reproach  of  indifference  or 
of  scorn  towards  Ireland  and  Irish  liberty,  may  not  be  undeserved  : 
but  to  say  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  for  those  were  Mr.  Shiel's 
words,  regarded  Ireland  with  the  feelings  he  describes,  is  unjust  to- 
wards the  country-,  and  calculated  to  fester  the  very  wound  it  is  in- 
tended to  heal.    While  the  Members  from  Ireland,  night  after  night, 

VOL.  I. — NO.  v.  X 
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reiterate  this  distinction  between  English  Members  and  Irish  Mem- 
bers,— English  interests  and  Irish  interests, — and  while  they  continue 
their  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  vituperations  of  English  selfish- 
ness,—without  distinguishing  between  the  character  of  the  English 
Government  and  the  English  people,  we  see  no  hope  of  their  enlist- 
ing the  sympathies  of  those  who  are  now  indifferent  to  their  cause ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  fear  they  will  lose  the  cordial  support  of 
many  who  would,  but  for  this  continued  repetition  of  crimination, 
be  heartily  with  them  as  friends.  The  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Shiel's  speech,  was  most  powerful  and  effective : — 

'Before  you  resort  to  this  terrible  stretch  of  the  prerogative,  try,  put  to  its 
simple  test,  the  efficacy  of  the  law.  Instead  of  taking  this  course,  you  permit  dis- 
content to  ripen  into  what  you  consider  excess,  and  you  then  avail  j'ourselves  of 
the  fragments  of  oratory  which  you  last  night  produced,  and  a  ballad,  written 
perhaps  in  a  police-barrack,  in  order  to  degrade  us  into  slaves,  and,  by  playing 
the  part  of  tyrants,  equally  to  degrade  yourselves.  Here,  then,  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  your  act  of  Parliament  your  design  is  manifest:  it  is  not  to  crush  insu- 
bordination, and  check  the  barbarities  perpetrated  in  the  south,  it  is  to  extin- 
guish all  the  rights  of  British  citizenship  in  the  metropolis  that  you  demand  this 
frightful  authority  to  be  put  into  your  hands.  Let  any  man  who  thinks  this 
exaggeration  not  content  himself  with  saying  so,  but  examine  the  statute.  Here 
it  is;  the  proclamation  goes  forth,  it  appears  on  the  Castle-gates,  that  instant 
discussion,  personal  freedom,  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  the  press,  all  vanish  in  a 
moment.  Does  the  exigency  of  the  case  call  for  this?  Is  it  because  his  friend, 
Mr.  Steele,  had  addressed  the  peasantry  in  strong  language,  that  every  man's 
freedom  in  the  city  of  Dublin  was  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Irish  Sccretaiy  ? 
Mr.  Steele  had  already  given  the  Government  some  evidence  that  he  did  not  shrink 
from  responsibility.  He  had  sent  a  speech  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  Attorney- 
General  with  his  compliments.  He  was  a  man  without  fear.  Did  the  Attorney- 
General  prosecute  that  speech  ?  No  ;  because  it  was  deemed  far  more  advisable 
to  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  despotism,  and  to  resort  to  the  harangues 
of  a  generous  and  chivalrous  man  as  a  pretence  for  this  infliction.  But  it  is  said 
that  political  societies  have  contributed  to  prsedial  outrage.  Who  tells  you  this  ? 
Not  history.  Take  up  the  Annual  Register  for  1828,  page  134,  and  you  will  find 
the  perfect  tranquillity  which  then  prevailed  referred  to  the  pacifying  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Association.  (Here  ^Ir.  Shell  read  the  passage.)  Ask  yourselves 
this  question — have  those  riots  and  excesses  ever  existed  without  those  societies  ? 
Go  back  to  the  year  1776;  you  will  find  the  origin  of  the  Whiteboy  Act  in  the 
Travels  of  Arthur  Youn</,  and  you  will  also  find  a  description  of  a  state  of  things 
•which  continues  to  this  hour.  He  refers  the  outrages  at  that  time  to  tithes 
(cheers),  and  he  says  that  the  legislature  passed  acts  of  Parliament  which  became 
the  meridian  of  Barbary,  and  which,  instead  of  permanently  removing,  only 
drove  the  disease  into  the  vitals  of  the  state.  From  that  time  to  the  present  your 
perverse  adherence  to  the  unnatural  and  anti-national  establishment  of  Ireland 
has  uniformly  led  to  the  same  results.  Perhaps  you  require  a  better  evidence 
than  mine.  You  shall  have  it.  Let  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  hear  the  evidence 
•f  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  ;  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  was  examined  before  the 
Committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  reported  in  August  last.  He  says — 
*'  The  combination  is  directed  against  tithes  at  present,  and  if  you  could  satisfac- 
torily arrange  the  tithe  question,  you  would,  I  should  hope,  have  Ireland  pretty 
quiet.  I  think  it  is  in  other  respects  as  quiet  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Get 
rid  of  the  first  cause  of  excitement,  and  you  will  tranquillize  Ireland  in  spite  of 
agitation.''  (Loud  cheers.)  But  what  have  you  done  ?  The  Secretary  lor  Ire- 
land, deaf  to  all  remonstrance,  insensible  to  every  entreaty,  although  he  was  imr 
plorcd  to  forbear,  to  wait  at  least  for  the  Reformed  Parliament,  passed  his  Tithe 
Act  at  the  close  of  the  session,  trampled  on  us  with  his  English  majorities,  and 
effected  an  achievement  in  legislation  to  which  all  our  calamities  may  be  now 
referred.' 
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The  earnest  desire  of  the  Ministers  to  keep  this  tithe  qnestion  ont 
of  viewT,  and  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  using  the  powers  they  ask, 
for  the  recovery  of  tithes,  is  a  proof  of  their  feeling  it  to  be  indefeit- 
sible  :  but,  disguise  it  how  they  may,  that  was  the  origin  of  the  coer- 
«Te  measures  which  brought  about  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
Ireland,  for  which  still  more  coercive  measures  are  now  asked,  to 
effect  a  cure.  The  concluding  portion  of  his  speech  was  equally 
powerful,  and  we  therefore  give  it  entire : — 

'  In  Heaven's  name,  who  has  advised  this  proceeding  ?  Have  the  Cabinet  coo- 
salted  a  single  individual  ?  There  is  not  an  Irishman  amongst  them.  Few  go  to 
Ireland  except  a  migratory  absentee,  to  pay  "  an  angel  visit''  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember and  25th  of  March.  They  know  nothing  of  our  country ;  but  in  the  face 
and  teeth  of  the  report  of  men  well-versed  i;i  Iri>h  afiairs,  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant evidence,  they  build  their  adventurous  and  tyrannical  legislation  on  the 
miserable  anonymous  (anonymous  to  us)  correspondence  of  the  subordinate  aji- 
thorities  in  the  disturbed  districts.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says 
neither  juries  will  do  tbt;ir  duty,  nor  witnesses  attend.  The  onus  of  proof,  like 
tb«  smoke-signal  mentioned  in  the  act,  lies  on  him.  By-the-by,  that  b  a  curious 
clause.  It  was  recommended  in  another  place,  by  a  lay  lord,  one  of  those  friends 
who  would  embrace  the  ministers  so  close  as  to  hug  them  to  death.  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  recommended  a  clause  making  the  peasant  prove  that  the  smoke  of  his  cabin 
was  not  a  telegraph  of  insurrection.  It  is  far  more  equitable  to  put  on  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  juries.  What  is  his  first  admis- 
sion i  That  no  single  juror  has  been  injured.  (Loud  cries  of  "hear.")  No,  not 
one.  His  next  statement  is,  that  every  jury  but  one  did  its  duty.  Why,  is  this 
a  reason  for  abolishing  all  juries?  But  the  Carrickshaugh  jury  did  perform  its 
dtrty.  Who  can  venture  to  say  it  did  not  who  was  not  present?  Who  can  judge 
of  a  witness  without  seeing  him  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  cross-examination  ?  A 
look,  a  quiver,  a  faltering  of  the  utterance,  may  decide  a  jury;  the  glance  of  an 
eye  may  save  a  human  being.  But  look  to  dates.  The  first  Carrickshaugh  trial 
was  during  the  winter  of  1832.  The  Committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland  reported 
in  .4.ugust:  not  one  word  was  said  of  the  unfairness  of  the  jury.  But  go  to  other 
cases  :  there  were  trials  for  combination  against  tithes  in  Dublin,  Clonmel,  Kerry, 
Cork,  and  in  every  one  case  convictions  were  obtained.  (Cheers.)  Away  with  the 
idea  that  juries  will  not  attend  :  summon  the  gentry  of  the  country,  fine  them  if 
they  do  not  attend,  with  an  exemplary  intimation  of  their  duty,  and  they  will  not 
fail  to  throng  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  county.  Ay,  but  the  evidence  ;  but 
will  tje  courts-martial  get  the  evidence?  That  is  quite  unnecessary;  they  pro- 
ceed summarily,  so  says  the  act,  and  sentence  on  the  view:  provideyour  witnesses 
with  due  protection ;  let  them  emigrate,  if  needful,  and  you  will  have  nothing  tp 
dread :  this  will  cost  money :  yts,  but  reuin  liberty  at  any  price.  But  let  us 
come  to  the  statute :  what  powers  does  it  give,  and  to  what  tribunal  ?  It  com- 
presses the  Whiteboy  Acts,  and  the  1st  and  2ud  of  William  IV.,  and  the  50th  of 
George  IIL,  and  the  27th  of  George  IIL,  together:  in  one  word,  it  transfers  al- 
most the  entire  criminal  code  from  a  jury — to  whom  ?  To  a  judge?  No;  the 
ermine  might  be  spotted,  scarlet  cannot  To  barristers?  No;  their  eyes  are 
fixed  on  a  golden  perspective,  and  the  Castle  is  at  the  end  of  every  vista.  (Cheers.) 
No,  but  to  a  set  of  men  who  are  above  all  influence;  to  whom  the  word  "pro- 
motion" is  unintelligible ;  enlightened,  impartial,  calm  in  decision,  cautious  in 
inquiry;  who  have  contracted,  of  course,  no  habits  of  rigour  from  the  guard-house, 
and  by  whom  justice  and  mercy  will  be  fortunately  tempered.  We  shall  have  no 
magistrates,  no  jurors,  no  judges,  no  barristers:  we  shall  have — what?  Captains, 
forsooth.  (Cheers.)  The  wig,  the  gown,  the  band,  must  give  way  to  Xbe 
sash,  the  sword,  the  epaulet,  and  then  all  the  evils  of  the  administration 
of  Irish  justice  will  be  at  an  end  for  ever.  There  never  was  anything  like  this. 
Snch  a  tribunal  impartial!  An  English  officer  goes  to  Ireland,  is  visited  by 
the  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood,  —  shares  in  their  joyous  hospitality, 
as    the  glass   goes   round,  imbibes    opinions  with    his    claiet,    and    proceed;} 
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next  morning  to  the  administration  of  impartial  justice  on  the  court-martial 
bench.  And  under  what  circumstances  ?  See,  think  of  what  j'ou  are  doing. 
You  are  now  employing  the  army  in  raising  tithes,  and  to-morrow  the  army  are 
to  adjucate  upon  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Chancellor  of  the  P^xchequer  de- 
clares that  he  does  not  mean  to  apply  the  act  to  the  tithes.  He  does  not  mean 
it .'  Look  at  the  act.  The  Irish  Secretary  contradicts  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  says  that  offences  connected  with  tithes  shall  be  punished  by  the 
court-mai-tial.  (Hear,  hear,)  Now,  look  to  the  act  of  George  III.,  c.  57:  com- 
■bination  against  tithes,  or  obstructing  a  clergyman  in  their  collection  by  any  un- 
lawful means,  is  made  a  crime,  and  {his  statute  gives  the  court-martial  cogniz- 
ance of  the  offence,  because  itembo.dies  the  clause  in  its  enactments.  It  is,  then, 
clear  beyond  dispute,  that  this  act  is  to  have  the  effect  of  extorting  an  abomin- 
able impost  by  means  of  martial-law,  and  the  officer  of  the  army,  who  has  been 
impeded  on  one  day  in  levying  tithes  in  any  way,  is  to  try  the  wretched  peasantry 
the  next  for  an  offence  in  which  his  own  feelings  are  deeply  engaged.  Admir- 
able legislation  !  The  judge  is  not  only  to  be  a  soldier,  but  he  is  to  be  a  party  in 
his  own  cause.  Well  indeed  does  this  statute  deserve  the  encomiums  which  are 
founded  on  its  unexampled  and  inimitable  characteristics.' 

Mr.  Macau  LEY  rose  after  Mr.  Shiel,  and  we  confess  that  his  posi- 
tion was  not  an  enviable  one.  As  no  Attorney-General  ever  yet 
moved  for  an  ex-officio  information  against  a  newspaper,  for  libel, 
•without  prefacing  his  motion  by  an  eulogiura  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press  :  so  Mr.  Macauley,  with  similar  professional  skill,  prefaced  his 
defence  of  arbitrary  measures,  by  avowing  his  almost  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
Trial  by  Jury,  both  of  which  he  was  recommending  should  be  anni- 
hilated at  a  blow  !  The  following  was  the  commencement  of  his 
speech : — 

*  For  his  own  part,  he  had  never  risen  in  that  house  under  more  painful  feelings 
than  those  which  now  oppressed  him.  He  had  never  thought  that  it  would  have 
become  necessary  for  him  to  stand  up  and  defend  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  suspension  of  the  trial  by  jury ._  (Hear,  hear.)  But  on  what 
grounds  did  he  defend  that  course  ?  But  before  he  went  to  those  grounds,  he 
would  begin  by  saying  that  he  entertained  no  feelings  with  respect  to  the  rights, 
and  liberties,  and  prosperity  of  England,  which  he  did  not  hold  as  fully  and  as 
strongly  in  regard  to  those  of  Ireland.  He  thought  that  there  was  no  situation 
in  the  life  of  a  public  man  more  painful  than  that  in  which  he  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  the  even  temporary  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury.  These  were  sacred 
portions  of  our  constitution,  older  than  Parliament  itself, — their  origin  was 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  ancient  times.  They  formed  parts  of  the  great  charter  of 
■British  liberties.  They  were  those  great  bulwarks  of  freedom  for  which  our  ances- 
tors had  bravely  and  successfully  struggled, — to  preserve  which  dynasties  had 
T)een  changed, — for  which  whole  armies  of  martyrs  had  bled; — those  sacred  bul- 
warks, he  admitted,  ought  to  be  approached  with  awe,  and  never  touched  or  dis- 
turbed but  in  ease  of  the  greatest  necessity  ;  but,  that  necessity  once  made  out, 
he  would  not  stop  to  inquire  how  far  or  how  short  he  was  to  go  beyond  them. 
("Hear,  hear,''  from  the  Opposition.)  He  would  not,  having  once  admitted  the 
principle,  enter  into  all  the  detail,  for  nine-tenths  of  that  detail  were  become  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  application  of  the  principle  might  not  be  in  vain.  He 
could  not  imagine  any  thing  worse  than  the  enactment  of  a  measure  which,  being 
■unconstitutional,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  ineffectual  for  its  object  (hear, 
hear,)  which,  while  it  went  beyond  the  law,  did  not  afford  any  security  for  the 
briefness  of  its  own  duration.  He  would  say  that  in  departing  from  the  law,  he 
•would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  vigour  than  of  lenity.  (""Hear,  hear,"  from  the 
Opposition,  followed  by  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  side).  He  would,  therefore,  make 
it  strong,  that  its  duration  might  be  short,  and  that  it  might  be  less  liable  to  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent.     When  once,  therefore,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
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suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Trial  bv  Jury  had  become  nece?sary,  it 
was  to  him  of  little  importance  to  go  into  discussion  as  to  its  details,  and  in  that 
feeling  he  would  not  inquire  which  would  be  the  best  substitute  for  the  Trial  by 
Jury, — the  trial  by  one  Judge,  or  by  three  Barristers,  or  by  Courts- Martial, — for 
though  he  was  not  without  an  opinion  as  to  which  was  the  best,  he  would  not 
stop  to  choose  between  them;  but,  as  he  had  mentioned  them,  he  must  say  that, 
in  his  opinion,  any  of  them  would  be  preferable  to  that  substitute  suggested  by 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the  House.' 

When  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Macaulev,  one  so  profoundly  learned  in 
the  historv  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  therefore  so  zealous  in 
defence  of  its  liherties,  can  thus  easily  admit  a  necessity  for  arbitrary 
power,  and  on  that  admission,  defend  its  enactments,  and  admire 
them  the  more  because  of  their  veiy  severity,  well  may  oi-dinary 
men  become  indifferent  to  the  details,  and  think  it  of  no  importance 
whatever,  whether  the  trials  be  by  a  jury,  a  judge,  or  a  militaiy  court. 
He  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  political  as- 
sociations in  Ireland,  and  the  domination  they  exercised  over  the 
people,  and  asked  : — 

'Was  it  for  this  that  they  had  reformed  the  Parliament?  (Cheers  from  the 
Opposition,  echoed  by  the  Ministerial  side.)  He  would  ask,  in  the  words  of  one 
■who  had  once  fouarht  strenuously  in  the  cause  of  Keform — and  the  question, 
when  first  asked  was  responded  to  by  the  heart  of  every  Englishman — "  Have  we 
slain  the  lion  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf?''  (Loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition.) 
He  (Mr.  Macaulev)  belonged  to  that  party  which  had  carried  Reform,  in  order  to 
avoid  revolution.  But  that  party  had  not  fought  the  battle  against  the  proudest 
aristocracy  in  the  world,  in  order  that  an  oligarchy  which  had  since  sprung  np 
■hould  rule  in  its  stead  (continued  cheers  from  the  Opposition), — an  oligarchy 
which  had  no  title  to  power  but  the  lenity  of  the  Government  and  its  own  auda- 
city.'    (Cheers  renewed  from  the  same  side.) 

These  cheers  were  elicited  by  the  universal  feeling  that  Mr.  Macau- 
ley  was,  in  this  case,  pleading  as  the  advocate  of  a  Ministry-  under 
which  he  held  office,  rather  than  the  representative  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent community ;  and,  accordingly,  his  words  were  re-echoed, 
and  his  questions  parodied,  in  every  part  of  the  House ;  some  ex- 
claiming— "Aye!  indeed!  Was  it  for  this  that  the  Reform  was 
passed  ?"  and  others  adding — "What !  have  we  slain  the  Tories,  and 
are  we  to  be  devoured  by  the  Whigs  ?"  And  is  Mr.  Macaulev,  then, 
of  the  party,  whose  watchword — during  the  progress  of  the  late  Bill — 
was  "  Reform,  but  not  Revolution  ?"  a  party  that  included  aU  the 
worst  portion  of  the  Conservative  club  ?  The  appearance  of  the 
Honourable  Member  as  he  spoke,  betokened  a  consciousness  of  being 
in  a  wrong  position  with  himself,  with  the  House,  and  with  the  Coun- 
try :  and,  therefore,  towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  which,  though 
eloquently  and  forcibly  delivered,  as  all  his  speeches  are,  was  yet  felt, 
by  almost  every  one,  to  be  deficient  in  real  power  and  consistency,  he 
thus  adverted  to  his  situation  and  his  motives  : — 

'He  had  thus  stated  his  opinion  freely  and  candidly  of  this  measure,  but  be 
could  assure  the  House  that,  in  what  he  said,  he  was  in  no  degree  influenced  by 
his  official  connexion  with  the  government.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposition.) 
He  did  not  expect  any  credit  on  this  score  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentJemaa 
opposite.  ^  He  would  admit  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which  a  man  might 
give  up  his  own  opinion  out  of  respect  or  attachment  to  political  friends,  or  from 
connexions  with  government ;  but  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
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not  one  of  those  cases  in  which  such  asacrifice  of  opinion  could  be  honestly  made. 
He  could  appeal  to  many  of  his  hon.  friends  near  him,  who  would  beai-  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that  he  had  come  down  on  an  early  night  of  the  Session,  when  the 
measure  of  church  reform  was  to  be  introduced,  prepared,  in  spite  of  his  attach- 
ment to  those  who  formed  the  administration,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  connexion 
with  government,  to  separate  himself  from  that  government,  if  he  should  not  find 
that  the  measure  to  be  proposed  was  of  a  nature  which  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect.  But  as  he  was  then  ready  to  part  from  Ministers  if  he  coald  not  concur 
with  them,  so  now  he  was  ready  to  lend  them  all  the  feeble  aid  in  his  power,  being 
firmly  convinced  that  the  couree  which  they  proposed  was  the  right  one.  He 
should  have  no  fear  of  meeting  his  constituents  in  consequence  of  his  rote  on  this 
occasion.  They  were  the  friends  of  true  liberty,  and  while  they  would  oppose  any 
unnecessary  inroad  on  the  rights  of  any  portion  of  their  fellow-subjects,  they 
would,  though  they  regretted  its  necessity,  not  object  to  a  measure  which,  while  it 
temporarily  suspended  the  constitution,  did  so  only  that  it  might  not  be  wholly 
endangered  by  anarchy.  He  would  willingly  render  them  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct, satisfied  that  they  were  too  sincerely  attached  to  true  liberty,  and  too  en- 
lightened, not  to  distinguish  between  it  and  that  unbridled  licence  which  could 
end  only  in  the  worst  of  slavery.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  opinions 
he  had  now  expressed,  he  would  abide  by  them,  and  even  though  he  might 
become  the  victim  of  popular  injustice,  he  would  never  condescend  to  be  its 
flatterer.'  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  RoMiLLY  made  an  excellent  argumentative  speech ;  but,  from 
its  being  feebly  spoken,  it  made  a  less  impression  on  th^  House  than 
its  real  good  sense  would  -have  created,  had  more  of  energy  been 
infused  into  its  delivery.  He  thus  combated  one  of  Mr.  Macauley's 
favourite  arguments : — 

*In  granting  that  power  to  courts-martial,  let  the  House  consider  how  far  they 
were  capable  of  weighing  and  balancing  evidence.  He  must  say  that;  he  would 
grant  such  powers  as  were  allowed  by  this  bill,  least  of  all  to  men  the  very  princi- 
ple of  whose  profession  was,  unreflecting  and  implicit  obedience.  (Hear.)  He  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Macauley)  say,  "if  you  at  all 
go  out  of  tlie  bounds  of  the  constitution,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  go  far,  lest 
your  views  should  be  mistaken,  and  your  object  frustrated."  He  (Mr.  Romilly) 
really  did  believe  that  a  more  dangerous  doctrine  never  was  promulgated  (hear, 
hear,  hear)  ;  and  he  should  not  be  doing  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  in  that 
house  if  he  did  not  express  his  absolute  abhorrence  of  such  a  doctrine,  (hear,  hear) 
— a  doctrine  founded  on  an  evident  misconception  of  what  was,  and  what  ought,  to 
he  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  duty  of  government  was  clearly  and  openly  to  state, 
that  they  felt  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  constitution,  but  that  that  departure 
should  be  as  slight  and  trivial  as  possible.  (Heir,  hear.)  They  ought  to  declare 
plainly  the  extent  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  trench  on  the  constitution. 
They  ought  to  say, — We  have  confined  the  infraction  as  much  as  we  could, — we 
will  do  as  little  mischief  as  we  possibly  can."  But  it  was  a  new  doctrine  to  violate 
the  constitution  greatly  in  order  to  preserve  it.  To  pursue  such  a  principle  would 
he  to  bring  forward  one  bad  precedent  after  another  in  mischievous  and  continuous 
succession.' 

Considerable  interest  was  excited,  also,  by  Mr.  Romilly 's  allusion 
to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  his  late  lamented  father,  who  was  in 
office  in  1807,  and  from  whose  private  journal,  kept  by  himself  at  the 
time,  an  extract  was  read. 

*The  individual  (Sir  Samuel  Romilly)  to  whom  he  alluded,  filled,  under  the 
short  administration  of  1806  and  1807,  the  office  of  Solicitor-General,  and  in  his 
papers,  speaking  of  the  passing  of  the  Insurrection  Act  at  that  period,  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself — "  For  myself,  the  measure  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  impolitic,  so 
injust,  and  likely  to  produce  so  much  mischief,  that  1  determined,  if  any  person 
di>i4ed  the  House,  to  vote  against  it.    Sheridan  did  divide  it  on  the  question  that 
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the  Bill  do  ftoHt  and  1  fooad  mjaeU  in  amiawiiyef  10^  ineladinip  die  tdien, 
against  108.  There  were'' — [Then  folloved  the  names  of  Uie  minori^,  indndiay 
that  of  Sir  Arthur  Pigott.]  "  I  did  not  speak  upon  the  Bill.  That  it  would  pass, 
wihaterer  might  be  said  against  it,  I  ctmld  ntrt  doabt;  1  therefore  tboaght,  tlMt  to 
state  aaj  objections  to  itooald  hav^no  other  effect  than  to  inoeaae  the  aiiwihirf 
which  1  wi^ed  to  prevent.  What  triumphant  ar^ments  will  not  this  Bill,  Mad. 
that  which  is  depending  in  the  House  for  preventing  the  people  having  anas, 
friaidi  the  disa^cted  with  in  Ireland !  What  laws  more  tjiaonical  could  they 
hem  to  dfcad  if  the  French  roke  were  imposed  oa  them  ?  What  worse  eonld 
Utej  eoAuxCy  than  to  be  eaqtosedto  dcmiciBaiy  wits,  to  have  their  hanses  broken 
open  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  to  find  insolent  snperintendents  forcing  their  wsf 
into  every  bedchamber,  to  see  that  none  of  the  family  were  from  home,  and  to 
lume  thoaevho  at  anch  aeaan  shdi  be  abaea^  witbant  beias able  to  pnrfaae wit- 
aesses  to  prove  that  it  was  upon  some  lawful  oecasi«i,  Bulgeeted  to  traasputatiaB 
as  &lfiH»  to  New  South  Wales !  (Hear,  hear.)  Can  it  be  expected  that  mea  will 
be  so  bliudiy  attached  to  bondage  thus  cruel  andd^rading  as  onwillingly  to  shed 
thdr  Uood  in  the  defence  of  it .-  To  adopt  such  n  aMasore,  at  a  moment  like  die 
paeacat,  appears  to  me  to  be  little  short  of  madaesa.  Uirfbrtanatel  r,  the  mem- 
sate  had  been  in  tiie  eonteaplation  of  the  late  mimatrj.  Thqr  had  left  a  ^aft 
of  the  Bill  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  thc^  wese  aaw  ■«'*^"'-^  to 
o^Kise  what  some  of  themselTES  had  thought  of  proposing.  The  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  of  Ireland  had  approTed  the  Bin  ;  but  Pigott  and  mrself  had 
never  beard  that  such  a  matter  was  in  agitation  till  it  was  ImHi^it  into  the  Hoase 
by  the  present  Ministers."  (Hear,  hear  ) 

Cousideiing  tbe  sitoatioD  ttien  occtqiied  bj  Sir  Samnel  Rcmullj, 
and  that  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Macanfcy — both  being  l^al  mem  if 
pmfession,  both  members  of  the  Crorermnent,  and  both  advocates  m 
Wkerty,  in  its  broadest  sense, — we  think  tbe  contrast  is  remarkable,  in 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  appeared  to  come,  on  measures  of  a 
■onilar  nature,  and  enacted  under  similar  circumstances.  But  perhaps 
smne  private  journal  of  Mr.  Macauley  s  may  be  hereafter  found,  from 
which  his  son  may  quote  his  private  abhorrence  of  a  Bill  which  he 
had  pubhcly  defended ;  and  we  shall  see  that  he  did  not  ^Ser  mocii 
from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  opinion  as  a  mam,  thou^  as  an  advoeaie 
he  had  felt  himself  nnder  the  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  the  case 
of  his  clients.  But  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  superior  to  this,  and 
made  no  public  defence  whatever  of  that  which,  on  principle,  he  could 
not,  with  his  known  opinions,  do  plherwise  than  privately  condemn. 
Let  his  memorj'  be  honoured  more  than  ever  on  tins  account ! 

]Mi\  Fergus  O'Connor  spoke  at  some  length  against  ibe  mea- 
sure ;  and  defended  Mr.  O'Connell  from  the  aspenaons  cast  upon  his 
character. 

Mr.  Carew  defended  the  Bill,  as  far  as  it  should  be  applied  to  dis- 
turbed districts,  but  wished  the  application  not  to  extend  to  that  part 
of  Ireland  with  which  he  was  connected,  where  no  necessity  for 
increased  powers  existed. 

!Mr.  Clay  objected  to  any  delay  or  postponement  of  the  measure — 
if  right  it  should  be  passed  at  once ;  if  wrong  it  should  be  resisted 
entirely.  He  disliked  both  the  remedial  and  the  coercive  measures  of 
the  Government :  the  former  did  not  go  far  enough,  because  tliey 
still  left  a  church  establishment  in  Ireland  ;  the  latter  went  too  far, 
because  they  were  arbitrarj-  and  sruumaiy.     Notwithstanding  this,  he 
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would  vote  for  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  oppose  it  in  its  future 
stages.  ■ 

Major  Beauclerk,  in  a  short  speech  of  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure, said  that  "  Ministers,  by  their  .well-dressed  majorities,  might 
carry  this  Bill ;  but  these  majorities  consisted  of  men  who  hated 
liberty ;"  which  called  up  Lord  Ebrington,  who  occupied  the  House 
for  a  considerable  time  in  defending  both  Ministers  and  their  majori- 
ties; but  without  saying  anything  that  was  new  on  the  subject  of 
the  Bill. 

After  this,  a  scene  of  great  confusion  arose  as  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  House.  Mr.  H.  L.  Bulwer,  having  risen  to  move  that  adjournment 
at  12  o'clock;  and  many  continuing  to  vociferate  their  cries  of  "  Go  on, 
go  on." — Lord  Althorp  did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  adjournment ; 
but  hoped  before  they  separated  that  some  understanding  might  be 
come  to  for  the  debate  closing  on  the  ensuing  night.  Mr.  O'CoN- 
>fELL  protested  against  any  bargain  of  that  kind,  as  he  should  speak 
when  and  how  he  pleased ;  and  would  protract  the  debate  to  the 
utmost  possible  length,  rather  than  yield  assent  to  the  Bill  being  read. 

In  short,  until  some  fixed  and  specific  regulation  is  made  by  the 
House,  as  to  when  adjournments  shall  be  made — when  debates  shall 
be  finally  closed — and  when  speakers  shall  be  permitted  to  go  on  or 
give  way — until  some  rules  and  orders  upon  these  points  are  fixed  and 
settled,  so  as  to  be  equally  binding  upon  all,  we  see  no  end  to  the 
cabals,  clamours,  and  scenes  of  mutual  disgrace  and  dissatisfaction 
which  must  ensue,  by  one  party  insisting  on  one  thing,  another  on 
another,  and  instead  of  a  rule,  to  which  all  can  refer,  settling  the  dis- 
pute, its  decision  being  forced  on  by  noisy  vociferation  and  insolent  and 
overbearing  defiance.  The  very  first  step  toward  the  dispatch  of 
public  business  ought  to  be  the  limitation  of  time,  beyond  which  no 
one  speaker  should  have  a  right  to  proceed — and  for  any  extension 
beyond  which,  he  should  rest  entirely  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House: 
and  this  once  settled,  other  coiTesponding  limitations  of  hours,  &c. 
might  follow.  But  this  first  step  is  most  essential ;  and  we  already 
find  a  rapidly  growing  opinion  among  the  Members,  in  favour  of  its 
adoption,  which,  increased  as  it  must  be,  by  the  nightly  inconve- 
niences of  these  interrupted  and  ])rotracted  debates,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  soon  become  universal,  and  its  adoption  be  most  strongly  recom- 
mended by  those  veiy  persons  who  were  the  first  to  treat  it  with 
derision. 

The  House  was  exceedingly  amused  by  the  frankness  of  Dr.  Bald- 
win, who  said  "  he  had  been  very  much  blamed  by  his  constituents 
for  not  having  spoken  before ;"  and  the  reason  why  this  statement 
amused  so  many,  was,  that  a  great  number  of  other  Members  had 
received  similar  censures,  and  could  therefore  sympathize  with  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  in  the  difficulty  he  felt.  Constituents,  how- 
ever, should  make  allowances  for  their  representatives  in  this  respect : 
for  it  must  be  clear  that  if  evory  Memoer  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
Bill,  however  short,  it  could  neither  get  through  the  House,  nor  bg 
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thrown  out  of  it,  in  less  than,  three  months :  and  that  every  Uiing 
else  must  stand  still  in  the  mean  time.  Still,  however,  every  Member 
has  an  eqiuil  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  a  hearing  :  and  there- 
fore the  absolute  necessity  of  some  rules  of  limitation,  if  justice  is  to 
be  dealt  out  equally  to  all. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  March  1. 

On  the  presentation  of  petitions  to-day,  a  more  than  usual  time 
was  occupied  in  conversation  on  the  subjects  of  each,  in  which  Mr. 
Cobbett  took  his  full  share.  He  denied  that  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion had  diminished  crime ;  and  though  he  objected  to  the  taxes  on 
knowledge,  it  was  because  they  were  unjust  taxes,  and  not  because 
they  were  impediments  in  the  Vay  of  spreading  information,  that  he 
opposed  them.  Mr.  Cobbett  also  objected  to  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath,  without  exempting  the  Jews  from  its  opera- 
tion. On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  an  Uni- 
tarian congi-egation  in  Hull,  praying  for  the  removal  of  all  civil  dis- 
abilities from  the  Jews,  Mr.  Cobbett  again  objected  to  any  further 
indulgence  being  shewn  to  them,  as  they  were  "  free  enough  already, 
and  got  more  money  than  any  set  of  Christians."  This  is  a  new  defi- 
nition of  freedom  ;  but  it  was  hardly  more  starthng  than  his  assertion, 
that,  to  petition  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  was  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  abohsh  Christianity  altogether  !  A  long  and  desultory 
convei-sation  followed,  which  proved  this  fact,  beyond  all  doubt — that 
the  more  the  time  is  extended  for  any  particular  branch  of  the  public 
business,  the  more  certainly  will  every  portion  of  it  be  filled  up  as 
before,  without  advancing  the  progress  of  public  business  at  all. 
When  petitions  were  presented  from  four  to  five  o'clock,  and  only  an 
hour  was  allowed  for  all,  the  principal  facts  of  the  petitions  only  were 
stated,  and  no  arguments  were  raised  on  them,  these  being  reserved 
for  the  discussion  of  the  gi-eat  questions  to  which  they  refeired.  Now, 
however,  that  petitions  are  presented  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock,  there 
are  no  more  got  through,  within  the  three  hours,  than  used  to  be 
finished  in  one,  each  Member  taking  the  opportunity  to  make  a  speech 
on  the  question  to  which  the  petition  relates ;  and  all  the  other  at- 
tending Membei-s  having  something  to  say,  either  for  or  against  everj- 
petition  presented.  Public  business  is  therefore  not  advanced  a  single 
step  by  this  new  arrangement :  and  though  the  time  occupied  is  much 
more,  yet  it  is  wasted  in  what  should  be  reserved  for  other  and  more 
fitting  occasions,  when  some  result  is  likely  to  follow  the  discussions 
indulged  in :  and  when  some  measure,  requiring  a  division,  is 
actually  before  the  House :  for,  when  all  the  speaking  is  over,  the 
petitions  are  merely  laid  upon  the  table,  and  never  seen,  heard  of,  or 
even  adverted  to  again.  There  was  much  truth  in  the  short  speech 
of  Mr.  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Heathcote  rose  to  deprecate  the  discussions  which  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  First,  a  petition  was  presented  in  favour  of 
the  Jews,  which  led  to  a  long  discussion  as  to  who  were,  and  who 
were  not.  Christians.    Then  came  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Poles, 
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on  which  a  still  longer  discussion  occurred  as  to  their  treatment. 
After  that,  petitions  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
Day,  which  elicited  as  much  difference  of  opinion  as  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding topics :  and  now  the  Honourable  Member  for  Oldham  was 
prepared  to  go  into  a  discussion  connected  with  emigration  from 
Scotland.  This  was  a  Reformed  Parliament;  and  the  people  ex- 
pected that  they  were  to  do  something,  and  not  talk  so  much.  It 
would  be  much  more  convenient  if  Honourable  Membeis  were  to 
confine  themselves  to  questions  that  were  really  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Heathcote  is  quite  right :  and  our  hope  is,  that  this  evil 
will  become  so  intolerable,  that  it  will  hasten  the  efforts  of  many  to 
apply  a  remedy  or  a  cure. 

The  second  sitting  of  the  House  took  place  at  five  o'clock,  when 
such  a  scene  of  uproar  arose  in  the  gallery,  from  its  incapacity  to 
contain,  comfortably,  the  number  of  persons  who  had  received  orders 
or  paid  the  door-keepers  for  their  admission,  that  the  Speaker  was 
obliged  to  order  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  take  the  disorderly  into 
custody ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  order  could  be  restored.  Every 
day,  in  short,  proves  that  the  House  is  unfit  for  its  purpose,  and  that 
a  new  one  must  be  speedily  erected,  if  business  is  to  proceed  with 
any  decency  or  order. 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  opened  the  debate  of  the  evening: 
but,  from  feebleness  of  voice  and  manner,  and  monotony  of  tone, 
his  sentences  fell  dead  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  scarcely  ex- 
cited a  single  cheer,  even  from  tliose  whose  cause  he  was  advocating, 
by  opposing  the  measure  on  the  table.  Mr.  Edward  Lytton 
Bdlwer's  manner  is  more  energetic  and  impressive,  and  his  speech 
on  the  same  question  on  a  former  night,  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention :  but  the  present,  though  good  in  matter,  was  lost  in  its 
effect  upon  the  House,  by  the  want  of  wanntli  and  earnestness  in  de- 
livery. It  opposed  the  Bill,  as  unnecessary,  arbitrary,  and  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Sir  George  Grey  stated  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill ;  and 
directed  his  invective  chiefly  against  Mr.  O'Conncll.  He  spoke 
rapidly,  firmly,  and  with  great  spirit :  and  this,  mingled  with  the 
personalities,  which  seem  always  to  command  readier  attention  than 
alignments  in  the  House,  made  his  speech  a  very  useful  auxiliary  to 
the  Ministers ;  though  an  analysis  of  it  would  not  present  a  single 
new  argument,  that  we  could  discover,  in  favour  of  their  measure. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  followed,  in  a  speech  of  gi-eat  boldness  and  ar- 
gumentative power,  well  conceived,  well  reasoned,  and  well  deli- 
vei-ed.  Its  chief  characteristic  was,  however,  the  boldness  of  its  doc- 
trines, which  alarmed  the  timid  in  no  small  degi-ee,  and  made  the 
aristocratical  section  of  the  House  look  on  their  ])ropounder,  with  feel- 
ings of  no  common  description.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  parts  of  the  speech. 

*  Ministers  greatly  deceived  themselves  if  tliey  supposed  that  the  people  of 
England  would  look  on  cool  approvers  of  such  a  despotic  proceeding.     If  the 
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people  did  not  urgently  press  them,  in  reference  to  their  past  or  future  measures, 
tbey  deceived  themselves  in  attributing  their  silunce  to  apathy  or  approval.     The 
people  were  jealously  watchful  of  their  proceedings  ;  they  entertained  crreat  expec- 
tations from  a  Reformed   Parliament — indeed,  expectations  begran  when  the  cry 
frr  Kffoi-ra  ended.     But  they  were  also  a  grateful  people.     (Hear,  hear. )     If  they 
did  not  press  Ministers  just  now,  it  was  because  they  had  confidence  in  their  own 
Reform  Parliament,  and  because  they  felt  grateful  to  the  men  who  had  officially 
enabled  them  to  create  one,  and  therefore  were  unwilling  to  embarrass  them.  (Hear, 
hear.^     But  it  they  found  them  hastily  sanctioning:  a  measure  like  the  present, 
fraught  with  the  woi-st  ills  of  the  worst  despotism  of  the  worst  times  of  corrupt 
Parliament — martial  law — on  such  silky  representations  as  those  of  the  Noble 
Lord  and  his  colleagues,  they  would  withdraw  their  confidence,  and  assume  an- 
other attitude.     They  would  not  permit  their  Irish  fellow-subjects,  with  whom,  in 
spite  of  all  insidious  attempts  to  excite  local  prejudices  and  national  antipathies, 
they  felt  themselves  connected  by  ties  of  the  strongest  sympathy,  to  be  trampled 
underfoot  by  men  who  hitherto  had  been  loud  in  the  shout  for  popular  liberty: 
and  then  mark  tlie  consequence :  if  tlie  English  should  deem  it  proper  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  expediency  of  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union, 
would  Ministers  bring  in  a  bill  to  suppress  them  ?     And,  if  not,  would  they  en- 
courage in  England  what  tbey  put  down  in  Ireland  with  the  strong  am)  of  the  law 
— law,  did  he  say  ?     No,  hy  means  unknown  to  the  British  constitution.     Minis- 
ters had  declared  that  tbey  would  stand  or  fall  by  the  measure,  that  on  it  they 
staked  their  character  as  men,  as  statesmen,  and  as  Ministers.     Their  declaration 
had  been  regretted  by  the  Hon.  opener  of  that  night's  debate,  but,  as  he  thought, 
most  unwarrantably.     He  conceived  it  did  them  honour,  and  that  every  Adminis- 
tration was  bound  to  stake  its  official  existence  on  measures  of  decided  policy  like 
the  present.     But  how  would  the  people  feel  in  reference  to  the  declaration  ?     No 
doubt  they  had  deserved  well   since  their  accession  :  they  all  remembered  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  views  and  opinions  which  had  been  made  by  Reformers  in 
general,  in  order  to  secure  their  possession  of  office.     But  this  could  not  always 
continue  :  no  more  pernicious  doctrine  could  be  inculcated  than  that  a  great  and 
intelligent  people  only  possessed  one  set  of  men  fitted  to  preside  over  its  affairs. 
Ministers  very  much  mistook  their  position  in  the  country — very  much  overrated 
their  own  merits,  if  they,  for  a  moment,  persuaded  themselves,  as  the  manner  of 
their  declarations  would  imply,  that  if  they  threw  up  office,  therefore  everything 
in  the  empire  would  be  thrown  into  confusion, — that  it  would  be  a  great  political 
chaos, — that  Ireland,  having  severed  the  cabal  whii;h  bound  it  to  the  mothei'- 
country,  the  two  islands  would  henceforth  float  on  the  mighty  waters  unpitied 
and  unknown !     There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  providing  a  Ministry  not  infe- 
rior in  all  the  requisites  of  statesmen  :  half  the  Political  Unions  throughout  the 
country  could  send  forth  men  at  least  their  equals  in  knowledge  and  eloquence. 
(Laughter.)     The  time  was  when  Government  was  a  mystery;  now  it  was  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  a  verj^  simple  thing — the  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.     The  people  of  England  made  this  great  test  of  utility  the  test 
of  laws  ;  and  so  far  as  they  stood  the  test,  and  no  further,  they  yielded  them  a 
willing  obedience.     No  institutions  could  stand  ten  years  in  this  country,  unless 
recommended  by  utilit)'.      By  this  all  their  institutions  would  be  tested — the 
monarchy  itself — their  hereditary  distinctions,  and  the^appanages  with  which  both 
XvSre  surrounded,  would  not  escape  the  trial.     If  they  stood  the  test,  they  would 
only  be  strengthened  by  the  trial :  if  they  fell,  it  would  be  only  from  their  own 
weakness,  and   on   their  ruin  would  be  raised   a  simpler  and  a  better  system.' 
(«  Hear,  hear,"  and  "  Oh.*') 

Mr.  Harvey  quoted  the  opinions  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
Erskine,  in  subsequent  parts  of  his  speech,  with  great  effect.  He 
advocated  the  withdrawal  of  the  measure,  as  unnecessary  and  despotic, 
and  concluded  thus — 

*  Before  he  sat  down,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  words  of  a  man, 
the  idol  of  the  party  opposite,— Mr.  Fox, — used  in  reference  to  a  measure  similar 
in  atrodty  to  the  present  one : — "  Nothing  was  more  clear,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  '•  than 
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that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  never  to  proceed  upon  any  measure  that  might 
trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  without  evidence  that  was  decisive,  even  in 
cases  orextreme  necessit}'.  He  declared  that  he  would  never  attend  to  the  detail 
of  a  measure  which  in  its  essence  was  so  detestable.  Good  God  Almighty,  (con- 
tinued Mr.  Fox)  is  it  possible  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  should 
be  so  insulted  ;  is  it  possible  to  make  the  people  of  this  country  believe  that  this 
plan  is  not  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberty  ?  I  do  hope  that  this  bill  will  pro- 
duce an  alarm ; — that  while  we  have  the  power  of  assembling,  the  people  will  as- 
semble ;  that  while  they  have  the  power  they  will  not  surrender  it ;  but  come 
forward  and  state  their  abhorrence  of  this  proceeding;  and  those  who  do  not,  I 
pronounce  to  be  traitors  to  their  country.  Good  God,  Sir,  what  madness,  what 
phrenzy,  has  overtaken  the  authors  of  this  measure!''    (Hear,  hear.) ' 

Lord  John  Russell  followed  Mr.  Harvey,  and  addressed  his  ar- 
guments chiefly  in  reply  to  what  had  been  said  by  that  gentleman, 
Avhose  doctrines,  he  said,  if  carried  out  into  practice,  would  subvert 
the  monarchy,  the  peerage,  and  the  constitution,  invade  property, 
and  break  all  the  bonds  of  social  order  asunder.  The  most  important 
of  the  arguments  used  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bill  were  contained  in  the  following  passage,  on  which  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  comment, — as  the  fallacy  is  so  glaring, 
that  our  chief  surprize  is,  how  it  should  have  escaped  the  Noble  Lord, 
so  warm  a  friend  and  so  able  a  defender  of  constitutional  principles 
and  practice  as  he  has  always  been.     He  said  : — 

'  There  were  two  provisions  of  the  bill  which  had  met  with  serious  objections. 
One  of  them  was  that  clause  which  referred  the  trial  of  those  offences  to  a  mili- 
tary court,  not  establishing  martial  law,  but  giving  the  trial  of  offences  known  to 
the  common  law,  to  a  military  tribunal.  With  regard  to  that  clause,  the  proper, 
point  to  be  considered  was  this, — "  In  what  other  hands  can  you  better  place  this 
jurisdiction  ?"  He  had  heard  many  suggestions  in  lieu  of  these  military  tribunals, 
and  none  better  than  this, — that  you  should  place  this  jurisdiction  in  the  hands 
of  a  King's  counsel,  and  a  special  jury  consisting  of  the  gentry  of  the  county. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Member  for  Leeds,  in  saying,  that 
when  it  was  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  constitution,  he  would  rather  have  a 
measure  totally  unlike,  than  a  measure  something  like  the  constitution.  (Oppo- 
sition cheers.)  He  confessed,  that  to  him  it  appeared  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
thing  in  the  world  to  have  the  shadow  of  a  free  constitution,  and  to  lose  the  sub- 
stance. (Opposition  cheers.)  He  would  briefly  explain  what  he  meant  by  that 
assertion.  If,  in  an  unreformed  Parliament,  it  had  pleased  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  say  that  thirty  or  forty  individuals  should  have  the  right  of  naming  all 
the  members  who  were  to  sit  within  it,  and  that  that  right  should  be  saleable, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  such  an  open  mockery  of 
representation  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  must  be  altered.  It  was  ; 
because  individuals  who  only  represented  themselves,  came  into  tliat  House  as  the,. 
representatives  of  the  people,  that  the  abuse  became  dangerous, — that  it  increased 
to  such  a  formidable  height,  and  that  it  lasted  so  long,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  had  to  encounter.  Now  what  was  proposed  instead  of  these  military 
tribunals?  That  the  judge  should  not  be  taken  from  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  land, 
but  should  be  taken  from  the  King's  counsel  or  serjeanis  who  were  judges  in  expec- 
tancy, and  that  the  jury  should  not  be  chosen  from  the  common  panel,  but  from  the 
list  of  special  jurors, — that  is,  you  would  establish  a  judge  without  indei)endence, 
and  a  jury  without  impartiality.  He  would  illustrate  still  further  what  he  meant, 
by  saying  that  he  had  rather  have  a  coercive  measure  that  was  unlike,  than  a 
coercive  measure  that  was  like  the  constitution.  Take  the  case  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  If  those  who  had  first  proposed  the  suspension  of  it  had  attempted 
to  fritter  away  that  act  by  mitigated  modifications  of  it,  we  might  now  be  enjoy- 
ing its  benefits.  It  was  because  they  suspended  it  altogether  that  we  had  that  act 
now  subsisting  in  all   its  power.     It  was  because  they  gave  the  King  power  to 
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the  full  extent  to  dispense  with  that  act  that  we  eould  now  boast  of  its  giving  us 
at  present  not  only  the  name  but  also,  the  reality  of  freedom.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  he  preferred  this  military  tribunal  to  one  nearer  the  common  forms  of 
the  constitution.  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  men  than 
the  accustoming  them  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  powers.  Military  mea 
were  in  the  habit  of  deciding  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury ;  but  if  you  placed 
judicial  characters,  and  those  who  were  almost  as  much  engaged  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings as  the  judges  themselves, — he  meant  members  of  the  bar, — in  the  situa- 
tion of  military  men,  who  could  say  that  those  learned  individuals  would  not  get 
enamonred  of  their  extraordinary  powers,  and  say  that  they  were  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland? 

Now  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  Noble  Lord,  that  though  the 
judges  might  say  such  powers  were  necessary,  yet  it  would  always  be 
for  the  Legislature  to  determine  the  question  of  whether  they  really 
were  or  not.  All  men  like  enlarged  powers,  whether  civil  or  military : 
and  all  men  who  enjoy,  for  any  portion  of  time,  the  exercise  of  lai^e 
powers,  are  unwilling  to  sun-ender  them — and  get  at  length  not  merely 
to  say,  but  to  believe  that  they  are  necessary.  But  this,  i-ather  than  being 
an  argument  for  granting  them  to  Ministers  or  military  men  instead  of 
judges,  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  ai-bitrary  powers  should 
not  be  entrusted  to  any  class  of  human  beings  whatever!  Lord  John 
Russell  concluded  his  speech  thus  : — 

'The  present  was  a  case,  in  which  every  man  must  judge  according  to  his  honest 
conviction,  whether  these  laws  were  necessary  or  not.  If  they  were  not  necessary, 
let  them  not  be  enacted  (Opposition  cheers) ;  but  if  they  were  necessary,  he  called 
upon  gentlemen  not  to  shrink  from  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  country,  hot 
to  pass  them  at  once.  Let  them  be  assured,  that  whatever  measures  of  concession, 
conciliation,  or  improvement  may  be  necessary,  that  must  be  a  great  improvement 
which  rendered  life  and  property  safe.  Talk  of  men  not  obtaining  employment! 
How  could  they  expect  to  gain  employment,  when  the  inland  conveyance  of 
goods  on  canals  for  the  purpose  of  trade  was  interrupted  in  open  day-light  by 
bands  of  armed  men  traversing  the  country?  From  whom  could  employment 
come  except  from  men  in  the  possession  of  capital?  and  what  capitalist  would 
vest  his  capital  in  Ireland  until  he  was  certain  that  his  property  would  not  be 
destroyed,  and  his  servants  would  not  be  murdered  in  performing  his  behests  ? 
(hear,  hear.)  If  employment  be  wanted  in  Irelaud,  pass  acts  to  give  it  to  the 
people;  but  do  not  fancy  that  you  are  doing  your  duty  towards  Ireland,  by  re- 
fusing your  consent  to  a  measure  without  which  life  and  liberty  will  be  left  inse- 
cure, and  made  the  sport  of  every  ruflSanly  highwayman.  He  was  convinced, 
that  by  subduing  insurrection,  while  they  maintaibed,  as  they  ought,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws,  and  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  Crown  of  these  islands,  it  would 
be  confessed  in  the  end,  even  by  those  who  were  reluctant  to  own  it  now,  that  they 
had  been  the  best  friends  to  the  peace,  the  liberty,  and  the  consequent  prosperity 
of  Ireland.'  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Henry  Guattan  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  House  against 
the  measure  before  it.  He  did  not  object  to  the  "  Whitefeet"  being 
put  down,  but  he  objected  to  the  constitution  being  put  down  at  the 
s^e  time;  because  he  thought  the  one  might  be  easily  effected 
without  the  other.  There  was  in  Mr.  Grattan's  manner  as  much  too 
great  an  excess  of  energy,  as  there  was  in  Mr.  H.  Bulwer's  a  defi- 
ciency of  that  necessary-  quality  to  command  attention  :  and  frequently 
sentences  of  great  force  fell  quite  powerless,  because  of  the  very 
Tehemence  with  which  they  were  uttered.     The  facts  of  the  speech 
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were,  however,  convincing,  and  the  arguments  sound.  In  conclusion, 
he  said : — 

'  In  his  conscience  he  thought  that  this  was  a  measure  which,  if  carried,  Minis- 
ters and  the  country  would,  in  the  end,  have  strong  reason  to  rue.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  a  measure,  he  believed,  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England — 
it  was  a  measure,  he  was  sure,  which  greatly  exceeded  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  talked  of  putting  down  prsedial  agitation  ;  and  to  do  this, 
they  were  about  to  deprive  the  Irish  people  of  their  just  rights:  (hear  hear) — to 
remove,  in  fact,  from  those  of  whom  they  complained,  any  desire,  any  wish,  to 
cultivate  a  feeling  of  quietude  and  content.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  if  the  hand  of  op- 
pression fell  heavily  on  men,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  participate  in  those 
sentiments.  What  induced  Ireland  to  agree  to  the  Union  .•'  Certainly  the  hope 
that  she  would  participate  fully  in  the  freedom  of  the  British  constitution.  Did 
such  a  measure  as  this  accord  with  that  hope  ?  If  he  had  failed  in  appealing  tu 
the  passions  and  sympathies  of  English  members  on  this  most  painful  subject,  he 
would  next  address  himself  to  their  calm  and  sober  feeling.  He  would  call  on 
them  to  mark  what  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  said  in  support  of  his  case  ;  and 
he  would  confidently  maintain,  that  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  not  made  out, 
had  not  proved,  any  such  case  as  he  had  declared  that  he  was  able  to  substantiate. 
Yet,  on  a  question  of  such  momentous  importance,  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
would  not  even  allow  the  delay  of  a  fortnight.  He  had  now  nearly  concluded.  If 
he  failed  in  this  humble  but  heartfelt  appeal  to  the  House  to  do  his  country  right, 
still  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  had  per- 
formed his  duty.  If  martial  law  were  to  be  inflicted  on  his  country,  he  should  go 
out  of  those  doors  with  feelings  of  deep  indignation.  If  he  had  failed  in  enlisting 
in  the  cause  of  his  suffering  countiy  those  whom  he  now  addressed,  he  would  in- 
voke the  memory  of  those  great  men  now  departed,  who,  in  former  days,  assisted 
in  that  House  the  few  who  were  struggling  in  support  of  popular  rights.  He 
would  invoke  the  shade  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  that  able  and  consistent  patriot,  who 
had  led  the  opposition  in  that  House,  and  whose  ashes  now  reposed  in  this  country. 
From  1807  to  1812,  when  you  could  not  get  amongst  yourselves  any  one  to  un- 
dertake the  situation  of  leader,  he  stood  forward  and  boldly  performed  that 
arduous  duty.  To  his  shade,  and  to  the  shade  of  another  statesman  whose  memory 
was  dear  to  him,  yes, 

"Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  visit  this  sad  heart," 

to  them  would  he  appeal,  in  the  hope  that  the  recollection  of  their  services  might 
raise  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  a  just,  a  kindly,  an  honest  feeling 
towards  his  suffering  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should  resist  this  measure  to 
the  last,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  fraught  with  the  seeds,  not  of  uuion, 
but  of  separation.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Attorney-General  followed  Mr.  Grattan,  and  furnished 
a  striking  proof  of  how  much  time  a  man  may  occupy  and 
make  no  progress  in  his  speech.  He  really  did  not  advance  the 
question  for  the  side  on  which  he  pleaded,  but  retarded  it  consider- 
ably :  and  it  appeared  to  us,  when  be  sat  down,  that  if  he  had  been 
retained  by  the  other  side,  he  could  not  more  effectually  have  shewn 
how  indefensible  this  measure  was,  than  by  the  ai'guments  he  used  to 
support  it. 

The  great  speech  of  the  evening,  however,  was  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  vi^hose  rising  was  expected  by  many  in  an  cailier  part  of  the 
debate ;  but  whose  appearance  now  was  hailed  by  his  own  party, 
and  seemed  equally  agreeable  to  the  Ministers,  as  it  was  quite  certain 
that  he  would  make  a  powerful  speech  in  favour  of  the  ministerial 
measure  '  and  as  it  was  now  near  eleven,  he  could  readily  keep  the 
House  in  close  attention  to  him  until  twelve  :  when  it  would  be  the 
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policv  of  Mmistei"s  to  divide  while  the  House  was  warm  in  their 
fSurour  from  the  effect  of  his  address. 

Sir  Robert  Peei  began  by  stating,  that  after  having  listened  to 
all  the  varions  facts  and  arguments  urged  against  the  Bill,  he  had 
heard  nothing  to  shake  his  opinion  as  to  its  absolute  necessity.  He 
added,  however,  other  cases  of  outrage,  and  other  arguments  from 
various  authorities,  to  strengthen  those  made  by  the  Ministei"s  of  the 
Croivn,  to  whom,  on  this  occasion,  he  intended  to  give  his  hearty 
gnpport. 

In  proceeding  with  his  speech,  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  wb« 
is  a  far  greater  favourite  with  tlie  Ministerial  partizans  in  the  House 
than  then-  apparent  difference  of  opinion  would  lead  any  one  to  sup- 
pose, drew  largely  on  their  credulity  and  their  confidence,  by  the 
mixture  of  plausible  fallacy  and  pleasing  declamation,  which  ran  to- 
gether throughout  his  entire  address.  The  impression  that  it  made, 
and  the  assent  that  it  won  from  a  large  number,  proved  to  us,  more 
dian  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  of 
how  low  an  average  standard  of  intellect  it  is  composed,  and  how 
more  readily  common-place  fallacies  find  a  cordial  reception  among  its 
Members  than  bold  and  original  truths.  We  will  justify  this  opinion 
as  we  proceed,  by  extracts  of  some  of  the  passages  adverted  to,  and 
append  our  observations  to  each  : — 

'  He  did  not  now  say  what  might  be  right  or  wrong  to  be  done,  but  were  they 
agreed  as  to  the  facts,  and  that  a  more  alarming  state  of  societr,  established  on 
testimony  the  most  unquestionable,  had  never  existed  ?  (Cheers.)  What,  then, 
was  the  course  to  be  pursued  ?  Were  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  sufficient  to 
repress  the  disturbances  and  outrages  that  prevailed?  No  man  alleged  that  they 
were ;  but  every  man  expressed  a  desire  to  curb  the  disturbances.  How  was  that 
to  be  effected?  By  a  measure  such  as  the  present?  It  was  for  the  House  to  de- 
cide the  question.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  bill  on  this 
occasion;  if  it  were,  he  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  every  branch  of  the  enact- 
ment ;  but  he  saw  no  advantage  in  confounding  the  debate  on  the  principle  of  tb6 
measure,  by  arguing  its  details.  (Hear.) 

HerCj  then,  because  the  question  asked  is  answered  by  cheers  from 
one  section  of  the  House  only,  Sir  Robert  Peel  very  gravelv  interprets 
this  as  universal  assent,  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  assume  that  all  are 
agreed  as  to  the  facts,  and  that  the  testimony  produced  by  Ministers 
rests  on  jinquestionable  evidence  !  whereas,  he  himself  knew  quite 
well  that  the  large  bulk  of  the  Irish  Members  did  not  agree  with  the 
Ministers  as  to  the  facts  :  and  that  this  unquestionable  testimom/,  as 
he  calls  it,  was  far  fi-om  being  proved  ;  as  it  rested  wholly  on  official 
letters,  sent  to  the  Ministers  by  partizans  and  interested  'individuals, 
the  greater  nuniber  of  whom  were  unknown  to  any  one  in  the  House, 
and  of  many  indeed,  even  the  names  were  studio'usly  concealed.  It 
had  been  repeatedly  said  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  that  this  was 
evidence  which  would  not  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  unfit  to  form  the  grounds  of  a  legislative  act :  and 
yet  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  assumes  that  all  parties 
were  agreed  as  to  the  fads,  and  that  the  testimony  was  unquestion- 
able !  both  of  which  had  been  disputed  and  denied  !  ! 
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Again,  Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  that  "  no  man  had  alleged  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  the  law  to  be  sufficient :"  when  it  must  be  notorious 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had  spoken  against  the 
bill,  objected  to  the  new  powers,  on  the  very  ground  that  the  existing 
powers  were  amply  sufficient,  if  they  were  put  into  execution  :  and, 
therefore,  they  deprecated  courts-martial,  as  altogether  unnecessary 
as  well  as  unconstitutional.  It  answered  Sir  Robert's  purpose  to  keep 
this  out  of  sight:  but  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  public  (small 
though  it  be)  must  remember  well,  that  the  absence  of  all  necessity 
for  such  powers,  was  one  chief  ground  of  opposition  to  the  bill ;  so 
that  what  was  often  repeated,  Sir  Robert  Peel  declares  that,  "  no 
man  had  alleged."  This  is  even  worse  than  what  went  before  :  for  it 
is  setting  truth  at  defiance  :  and  assuming  what  must  be  known  not  to 
be  fact,  as  the  ground-work  of  conclusions,  of  which  nothing  but  fact 
should  form  the  basis. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  went  into  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  occasioned,  first  the  great  distress, 
and  afterwards  the  outrages  in  Ireland.     He  placed  foremost  among 
these,  the  existence  of  a  superabtindant  population,  which  confined 
the  labourers  to  live  on  potatoes  only,  so  that  when  a  crop  of  these 
fell  short,  they  perished,  of  famine  and  disease.     It  would  be  easy 
to  write  along  article  on  this  subject  alone  :  but  we  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  observations  only,  on  this  too  readily   adopted   fallacy, 
■  though  the  theme  is  a  very  tempting  one,  for  exposing  the  folly  of 
reputed  wise  men.     For  a  population  to  be  superabtindant,  it  must 
be  greater  than  the  food  produced  in  the  country  it  inhabits  could  sus- 
tain.    Is  that  the  case  witli  Ireland  ?     Every  one  must  answer.  No  ! 
for  while  the  poor  wretches  who  till  the  earth  are  subsisting  on  pota- 
toes only,  and  these  bad  in  quality,  and  insufliicient  in  supply  :  nay, 
when  they  eke  out  their  miserable  subsistence  by  eating  of  the  rack 
or  sea  weed,  gathered  from   the  rocks ;   immense  quantities  of  su- 
perabundant food ,  in  cattle  of  every  description — salted  provisions, 
corn,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  exporting  from  Dublin,    Cork,   and 
Belfast,  raised  from  those  very  farms  where  the  poor  are  dying  of 
famine  and  want :  this  food  being  produced  solely  by  their  unrequited 
labour,   and     sent    for    the    luxurious    supply    of    their    absentee 
landlords,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  others  rolling  in  superabundant 
wealth,  in  the  gay  and  profligate  cities  of  all  Europe  !     A  superabun- 
dant population  F     How  could  any  man  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  piety 
and  learning  use  such  a  phrase  ?     Does  he  not  know  that  one  of  tlie 
earliest  injunctions  given  to  man  was,  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply: 
and  replenish  the  earth  ?"  and  that  the  condition  of  his  labour  was, 
that  "  he  should  eat"  of  that  which  it  produced ;  while  one  of  the 
latest  confirmations  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  subsistence  in  return 
for  his  toil,  is  given  in  the  same  volume,  where  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn :  for  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  reward."     In  Ireland  all  this  is  reversed.     The  people 
are  commanded  not  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply ;  and  though  the  ox 
and  the  horse  of  the  master  are  sufficiently  well  fed  every  day,  with  the 
sustenance  best  adapted  to  their  nourishment  and  comfort,  the  starving 
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family,  whose  toil  alone  procures  this  food  for  the  cattle  of  the  master, 
is  left  to  subsist  on  what  would  be  rejected  even  by  the  brutes  that 
perish  !  If  this  be  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Christianity,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  University  in  which  he  studied,  teaches  its  divine  lessons 
most  imperfectly;  and  that  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  so  zealous 
a  supporter,  may  have  many  well-fed  bishops,  deans,  and  rectors, 
while  those,  by  whose  toil  both  the  rents  of  the  landlords  and  the 
tithes  of  the  priesthood  are  alone  produced,  derive  httle  consolation 
from  their  charities.  If  there  be  a  surplus  population  in  Ireland, 
above  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  surplus  is  in  the  landlords  and 
the  higher  clergy  :  and  as  each  individual  of  these  two  classes  devours 
more  in  quantity,  and  consumes  more  in  value,  than  would  sustain 
twenty  peasants'  families  in  comfort,  the  true  way  to  bring  down  the 
population  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  would  be  to  begin  with  the 
extinction  of  the  rich,  and  not  of  the  poor ;  as  it  must  be  clear,  that  a 
reduction  of  one  at  the  higher  end  of  the  scale,  would  facilitate  the 
balance  between  numbers  and  subsistence  more  than  a  cutting  off  of 
twenty  from  the  lower  end  of  the  scale;  and  this,  therefore,  if  any 
must  be  cut  off,  should  be  the  coui-se  adopted. 

But  if  Sir  Robert  Peel's  piety  or  humanity  could  teach  him  nothing 
on  this  head,  his  learning  might  have  supplied  their  place ;  for  he 
ought  to  know  that  ancient  Egypt,  a  country  not  half  the  cultivable  sur- 
face of  Ireland,  sustained  more  than  twice  the  same  amount  of  popu- 
lation :  that  every  country  of  the  East,  as  it  has  declined  in  popula- 
tion, has  also  decreased  in  wealth  and  comfort ;  that  the  most  thinly 
peopled  countries  in  modern  times  are  the  most  wretched  ;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  by  increase  of  population  in  all  well-governed  States, 
that  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  is  secured.  Indeed,  unless 
each  individual  born  in  the  world  were  capable,  when  properly  trained, 
to  produce  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence,  there  never 
could  be  any  surplus  wealth,  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  pamper  the  idle, 
the  unproductive,  and  the  luxurious.  But  that  such  surplus  does 
exist,  must  be  clear ;  and  as  it  is  created  by  the  labour  of  those  who 
till  the  earth  and  pasture  the  cattle,  and  gather  in  the  harvest  for  the 
barn, — without  xvhich  labour  the  largest  estate  in  Ireland  would  not 
produce  sixpence  a  year  of  available  revenue — it  is  perfectly  monstrous 
Uiat  the  distant  owner  of  the  land,  and  distant  bishop  of  the  church, 
who  do  literally  nothing  to  bring  this  produce  to  maturity,  beyond 
permitting  other  individuals  to  labour  on  a  soil,  which  the  landlords 
themselves  neither  made  nor  created,  should  be  glutted  with  super- 
abundant ivealth,  by  the  draining  off  such  produce  for  their  exclusive 
benefit — and  that  the  miserable  and  starving  famihes,  left  to  feed  on 
sea-weed  and  potatoes,  should  be  told  that  the  evils  of  their  condition 
arise  from  their  being  among  that  number  designated  by  the  rich  as 
"  a  superabundant  population." 

Sir  Robert  detailed  a  striking  illustration  of  what  he  considered  the 
rapacity  of  Irish  landlords,  in  the  case  of  a  small  farmer  renting  ten 
acres  of  land.  It  had  been  proved  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  rent  he  would  have  to  pay  for  this, 
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and  the  unavoidable  outlay  for  produce,  would  amount  to  24/.  10s. ; 
while  the  utmost  receipts  from  the  sale  of  that  produce,  even  in  a 
favourable  year,  would  be  27/.  14s,  :  so  that,  after  the  whole  family- 
had  laboured  all  the  year,  and  had  nothing  during  all  that  time  but 
two  acres  of  potatoes  and  the  milk  of  a  single  cow  for  their  subsistence, 
they  would  have  just  3/.  4s.  left  them  at  the  year's  end,  to  pay  taxes, 
church-rates,  repair  of  house,  forge-work,  and  to  provide  clothing,  and 
all  other  comforts  !  This  was  indeed  a  fact,  about  which  "  all  were 
agreed,"  and  which  ''rested  on  unquestionable  testimony."  But 
does  not  this  \eYy  fact  at  once  point  out  the  cause  of  the  distress.,  and 
suggest  the  remedy  ?  Let  the  rent  be  abated — let  the  taxes  be 
reduced — let  the  church-rate  be  altogether  abolished — and  it  must  be 
clear,  that  as  the  produce  would  still  be  the  same  in  amount,  a  much 
larger  share  of  it  would  remain  to  the  unhappy  peasant ;  his  3/.  4s. 
would  be  increased  to  6/.  8s. — and  this  might  be  wholly  applied  to 
the  comforts  of  his  Aimily,  instead  of  being  exacted  for  the  support  of 
a  rapacious  Exchequer  or  an  overgorged  priesthood.  Yet  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  those  who  cheered  him,  never  seemed  to  think  of  this,  but 
used  it  chiefly  as  an  ai'gument  to  shew  that  the  exactions  of  the- 
"much  abused  clergy,"  as  they  called  them,  were  not  the  c/t«<^" cause 
of  the  poverty  in  Ireland.     The  following  is  the  passage  :  — 

'  He  never  would  admit  that  it  was  fair  or  just  to  hold  up  the  clergy  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  partic-ularly  in  a  place  fi'om  which  by  law  they  were 
excluded.  This  was  not  the  place  where  it  was  cither  generous  or  just  to  exhibit 
the  clergy  as  victims  of  popular  clamour  and  spoliation.  But,  passing  from  this 
topic,  he  admitted  that  some  suggestions  had  been  made  on  the  subject  of  meosures 
to  be  adopted  for  Ireland,  which  deserved  the  best  attention  of  the  House.  With 
reference  to  poor  laws — with  every  desire  to  afford  relief — he  confessed  that  he  was 
One  of  those  who  were  checked  in  their  progress  by  a  fear  of  extinguishing  pro- 
perty, and  adopting  a  complete  Agrarian  law.  (Hear,  hear.)  However,  he  did  not 
say,  that  such  a  modification  of  the  poor  laws  as  would  confine  relief  to  cases  of 
extreme  distress  and  destitution,  might  not  be  resorted  to  with  safety;  but  lie  felt 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject.' 

It  was  very  chivalrous,  no  doubt,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  deprecate 
all  "  evil  speaking"  of  the  clergy,  in  a  place  from  which  they  were  by 
law  excluded  :  as  it  is  held  very  generous  not  to  speak  ill  of  those 
who  arc  absent,  and  cannot  defend  themselves.  But  if  this  rule  were 
followed,  then  no  one  could  be  censured  in  the  House  of  Commons 
but  its  members:  and  the  "Whiteboys,"  and  the  " Agitatoi-s,"  who 
never  cross  the  Irish  channel,  might  each,  with  the  same  good  reason, 
claim  the  "  privilege"  of  being  absent  or  excluded,  and  on  that  ground 
deprecate  any  censure  upon  their  conduct. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  passage,  however,  is  that  which  pro- 
fesses an  alarm  for  the  total  extinction  of  property,  as  a  reason  for  the 
rich  not  parting  with  any  portion  of  that  property  to  support  the  poor. 
A  moment's  reflection  must  shew  that  if  60,000,000/.  a-year  were  the 
income  of  all  Ireland,  at  the  average  rate  of  10/.  a-year  for  each  per- 
son— but  that  by  some  having  60,0{X)/.,  others  30,000/.,  and  so  on, 
the  poorer  ])ersons  were  reduced  to  1/.  a-year  instead  of  10/. — then 
that  any  adjustment  of  this  difference,  by  taking  from  the  surplus 
iucomes  of  the  rich  to  supply  the  deficient  incomes  of  the  poor — even 
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if  it  went  to  the  length  of  an  exact  division  of  the  soil  among  the 
whole  (which  is  generally,  though  very  erroneously,  the  idea  attached 
to  the  term  an  agrarian  law) — could  not  lead  to  the  extinctmiof  pro- 
pertv :  for  division  is  not  annihilation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
large  masses  of  property  are  broken  up  into  moderate  portions,  the 
more  does  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  possessors  increase  and 
improve  such  property  by  continued  but  profitable  exertion  to  that 
€nd  :  while  the  extreme  wealth  of  the  ver\'  rich  makes  them  indifferent 
*o  the  improvement  oftheir  estates,  as  it  entails  an  application  and  vigi- 
lance which  is  troublesome  and  disagreeable ;  and  the  extreme  desti- 
tution of  the  very  poor  makes  them  helpless  as  well  as  indifferent  ta 
accumulation,  from  recklessness  and  despair.  The  spreading  of  any 
amount  of  national  wealth  over  a  large  surface,  with  tolerable 
equalit}',  is  therefore  far  more  favourable  to  accumulation,  than  large 
masses  being  left  in  some  hands,  and  none  at  all  in  othere ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  in  the  countries  where  there  are  only  two  classes — 
the  verv  rich  and  ven*  poor — as  in  Spain  and  Portugal  for  instance, 
property  does  not  increase,  but  diminishes ;  while  in  France,  England, 
and  America,  where  the  dinsion  is  much  more  equal,  and  where  the 
gradations  of  the  middle  class  connect  the  higher  and  the  lower  in  one 
continuous  chain,  property  is  prevented  from  that  very  extinction. 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  either  ignorantly  or  falsely,  affects  to  dread ; 
and  if  it  were  more  equitably  diWded,  it  would  increase  still  more  than 
it  does  at  present,  in  consequence  of  such  division.  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  "  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  taking  that  subject  into  con- 
sideration." It  never  is  the  proper  time  to  take  a  disagi'eeable  subject 
into  consideration  ;  it  is  always  too  early  or  too  late ;  and  it  is  because 
this  subject  is  disagi-eeable  to  the  rich, — as  it  would  force  them  to  the 
exercise  of  a  charity  which  they  have  not  the  virtue  or  the  humanity 
to  exercise  voluntarily  ; — that  it  is  not  proposed  by  the  Ministers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  nor  if  it  were,  would  it  be  relished  in  th© 
House  of  Lords,  in  one  or  other  of  which  assemblies  all  the  lai^st 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  have  seats ;  and  while  they  legislate  for 
themselves,  rather  than  for  the  people,  they  will  take  care  that  as  little 
of  then-  substance  as  possible  shall  go  to  the  poor,  and  as  muck  ask 
possible  remain  in  their  own  hands. 

The  following  passage  was  the  one  most  loudlv  cheered;  and  the 
reader  may  judge  of  the  material  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  is 
composed,  by  the  fact  that  such  a  passage  should  be  received  with. 
loud  acclamations. — 

'  He  admitted  that  it  was  a  measure  of  sere.-ity,  of  intolerable  severity,  unkss 
there  was  a  paramount  necessity  for  it ;  he  admitted  that ;  but  he  denied  that 
this  was  a  suspension  of  the  British  constitution.  He  said  that  the  British  con- 
stitution in  many  parts  of  that  countrj-,  as  described  by  Dr.  Joy,  by  Baron  Smithy 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connor,  had  been  long  ago  gone.  He  saw  a  ghastly  form  that 
called  itself  the  British  constitution.  (Hear;)  What  was  the  British  constitution  ?■ 
It  was  not  a  form  of  jurisprudence  intended  to  give  impumty  to  crime.  (Hear.) 
The  British  constitution  presupposed  the  existence  of  institutions  and  implements, 
which  could  be  employed  for  the  protectioa  of  life  and  property.  The  British 
constitution  knew  nothing  of  the  abominable  doctrine  of  passive  resistance 
(cheers);  Jt  never  took  a  precaution  against  it,  because  it  confided  in  the  equity 
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and  justice  of  Englishmen,  and  never  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  passive  resist^ 
ance  would  be  resorted  to  by  any  man  as  an  authority  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
others  of  their  rights.  When  acts  like  these  went  unpunished,  when  they  were 
triumphant,  do  not  let  any  man  say  that  this  was  a  suspension  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. (Hear.)  All  that  form  was  gone  whilst  such  a  state  of  things  existed. 
It  was  a  cruelty,  it  was  a  mockery  to  talk  of  its  being  a  suspension  of  the  British 
constitution.' 

This  British  constitution  is  certainly  a  very  Proteus  in  its  changes. 
It  lives  and  is  in  full  vigour  in  England ;  but  it  is  a  lifeless  and  a 
ghastly  form  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  broken  in  upon,  according  ta 
some,  and  altogether  destroyed,  according  to  others,  by  every  innova- 
tion that  has  happened  within  the  last  half  century;  and  yet  it  still 
survives  !  But,  if  it  be  a  deathlike  and  a  ghastly  form  in  Ireland 
now,  will  this  Bill  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  breathe  of  life  ?  And 
if  the  union  of  England  and  Ireland  was  meant  to  be  a  real  union, , 
why  should  not  the  British  constitution  be  revived  and  maintained  in 
the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former  ?  The  "  abominable  doctrine  of 
passive  resistance,"  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  calls  it,  is  known  to  the  British 
constitution ;  and  so  is  the  still  more  formidable  doctrine  of  active 
resistance  too.  It  was  resistance  to  tyranny,  both  active  and  passive, 
which  placed  the  present  family  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  resistance  to  misrule,  which  alone  produces  beneficial  changes  in 
the  government  of  any  country :  and  if  America  and  France,  and 
Poland  and  Belgium,  and  England  above  all,  were  justified  in  their. 
revolutions,  we  cannot  perceive  how  any  just  or  consistent  man  can. 
deny  that  Ireland  may  be  equally  justified  in  hers.  Tyranny  is  not 
the  less  tyranny  because  it  is  practised  by  liberal  hands ;  and  efforts, 
to  resist  it  are,  in  morals  though  not  in  politics,  as  just  and  holy  when 
unsuccessful  as  when  triumphant;  though  in  the  former  they  are 
punished  on  the  scaffold,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  crowned  with 
honours,  and  called  glorious,  patriotic,  and  memorable  !  Such  is  tke 
weakness  and  inconsistency  of  feeble  and  degenerate  man  ! 

Sir  Robert  Peel  endeavoured  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the 
House  by  telling  a  pathetic  tale  of  murder,  which  occurred  during  his' 
own  Secretaryship  in  Ireland ;  and  then  asked  whether  Mis  was  the 
British  Constitution  ?  The  murder  Avas  well  nan-ated,  and  told  forci- 
bly on  the  passions  and  the  fears  of  those  who  listened  to  it.  But 
were  there  never  any  murders  in  England  ?  never  any  in  Scotland  ? 
Did  not  the  blood  of  men  curdle  with  horror  at  the  murders  commit- 
ted by  Burke  and  Hare  ?  yet  had  any  one  the  insanity  to  ask  for  a 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  and  exclaim  : 
Is  this  the  British  Constitution  ?  These  are  mere  tricks  of  declama- 
tion, calculated  only  to  work  upon  a  weak,  a  prejudiced,  and  an  unre- 
flecting auditory ;  but  they  are  beneath  criticism  when  addressed  to 
men  of  understanding.  Murders,  and  burnings,  and  outrages,  and 
riots,  have  happened  in  England  in  all  ages.  But  when  were  they 
most  abundant?  Why,  in  those  very  times  when  our  laws  were  most 
severe ;  and  when  the  powers  of  the  Government,  as  they  are  called, 
were  most  ample.  They  have  since  decreased,  and  why  ?  Because 
tlie  laws  have  been  less  severe,  because  the  powers  of  the  Government 
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have  been  more  restricted,  and  because  of  tbe  force  of  public  opinion. 
Yet  here  is  Sir  Robert  Peel,  late  a  Tory  Secretary  of  State  himself, 
ur<nng  on  tlie  jNlinisters — the  Reform  Ministers  of  England — to  re- 
trace all  this  career  of  improvement ;  to  go  back  again  to  the  dark 
ages  of  tyranny  and  misrule  ;  to  make  the  laws  more  severe  ;  to  give 
the  government  more  power  ;  and  to  do  violence  to  that  public  opinion 
by  the  generous  exercise  of  which  alone  they  hold  their  seats  !  If 
this  be  not  a  snare  prepared  for  them  by  some  cunning  hand,  then 
it  is  tlie  strangest  infatuation  imaginable.  That  they  will  fall  into  it, 
who  can  now  doubt  ?  But  when  they  have  so  fallen,  if  they  ask  the 
people  to  lift  them  out,  will  not  their  reply  be — We  saved  you  once 
belore.     Now  sink,  or  save  yourselves. 

At  the  close  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  which  ended  just  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  cheers  were  loud  and  long-continued ;  and  proved  that, 
however  fallacious  were  its  views  or  doctrines,  it  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  House — so  deep,  indeed,  that  w^e  believe  if  a  division 
on  the  Bill  could  have  been  forced  on  at  that  moment,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  Ministerial  party,  there  would  not  have  been 
6(tv  persons  bold  enough  to  vote  against  it     It  was  with  a  view  to 
counteract  this  impression — to  bring  back  persons  to  their  sober  sen- 
ses— that  we  rose  to  reply  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  late  as  was  the  hour, 
delighted  as  were  the  audience,  and  steeled,  as  they  seemed  to  be, 
against  anv  contrary  conviction.     We  had  taken  notes  of  his  speech 
as  it  proceeded,  and  were  prepai-ed,  at  all  points,  for  a  reply  ;  but  this 
preparation  having  been  remarked,  and  the  friends  of  the  Bill  not 
wishing  to  have  the  existing  impression  disturbed,  they  were  anxious  to 
prevent  any  further  debate  on  the  subject,  and  called  loudly  for  a 
division.     Mr.  Ruthven,  however,  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  till  the  following  day  :  when  the  House 
became  clamorous,  the  ministerial  party  crying  out  "  Divide,  divide," 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  "  Adjourn,  adjourn."    This  lasted  for 
sevei"al  minutes,  when  at  length  the  Spealier  put  an  end  to  the  cabal, 
for  it  could  be  called  by  no  other  better  name,  by  deciding  to  put  the 
motion   for  adjourning   the   debate.     A   division  ensued,  in  which 
about   70  pereons   only   went   out   for  the   adjournment,  and  400 
remained    in  for   the  non-adjournment,   this   last   being  the   party 
that  wished  to  go  to  a  division  at  once.     It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  70  would  have  probably  been  doubled  to   140,  but  for 
the  personal  inconvenience  of  ^Membei-s  going  out,  and  losing  their 
seats,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  places — so  slight  are  the  ties  of 
pubUc  duty,  and  so  easily  are  they  broken.     On  our  return,  Mr. 
Hume  moved  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn  ;  and  another  division 
took  place.     It  was  thus  intended,  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  to 
divide  till  day -light  upon  the  alternate  motions  of  adjourning  the  De- 
bate, or  adjourning  the  House,  merely  altering  the  hours  and  days  of 
each,  so  as  to  make  them  different  motions,  which  the  forms  of  the 
House  allow,  rather  than  permit  the  Bill  to  be  canied,  or  the  discus- 
sion to  be  cut  short,  by  the  force  of  the  ministerial  benches. 

After  two  divisions,  however,  the  iVIinisters  gave  way ;  but,  wUeu 
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Mr.  Lloyd  rose  to  express  his  dissent  from  the  Bill,  and  to  animad- 
vert on  some  of  the  remai-ks  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  such  a  clamour 
was  raised  as  rendered  him  perfectly  inaudible  :  and  though  he  tried 
to  pei'severe,  and  was  on  his  legs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  a  tenth 
of  what  he  uttered  could  be  heard  anywhere ;  and  he  ultimately  sat 
down,  when  the  noise  immediately  subsided. 

The  object  of  the  clamourers  clearly  was,  to  prevent  any  one  from 
weakening  Sir  Robert  Peel's  impression  in  its  favour  :  and  in  this,  by 
their  vociferous  and  coughing  majority,  they  completely  succeeded  : 
but  when  Dr.  Baldwin  rose  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
at  one  o'clock,  a  full  hour  having  been  wasted  in  this  disgraceful 
clamour.  Lord  Althorp  said  that  he  had  not  the  same  objections 
to  the  adjournment  noio  that  he  had  when  it  was  first  moved  ;  for  it 
was  then  o«/y  twelve  o'clock  !  an  hour  much  too  early  to  justify  such  a 
proceeding.  This  will  be  some  consolation  to  those  who  have  already 
sent  up  so  many  petitions  against  "  nocturnal  legislation  :"  but  they 
should  still  further  learn,  that  when  the  House  adjourns  at  one  o'clock,, 
it  is  past  two  before  the  Members  get  to  their  houses  generally  ;  and 
if  tea  or  other  refreshment  is  taken,  it  is  three  before  they  get  to  bed. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  preserve  health  of  body  or  composure  of 
mind,  for  any  length  of  time  under  such  a  system  ?  For  those  who 
dine  at  nine,  as  many  of  the  ai'istocratic  Members  do,  and  come 
down  to  the  House  at  eleven  or  half-past,  from  the  dinner-table,  to 
**  see  if  there  is  any  fun,"  by  which  is  meant  sharp  personal  debate 
and  violent  vituperation,  party  reproach,  and  mutual  recrimination, 
this  system  may  do  very  well,  as  they  pass  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
House,  go  afterwards  to  the  Club  to  linger  out  another,  and  get  to 
bed  by  four,  which  is  quite  early  enough  for  people  who  rise  at 
twelve,  ride  in  the  Park  from  two  till  three,  and  pass  their  evening  at 
the  House,  when  nothing  else  is  to  be  had  more  entertaining  ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  let  the  world  roll  on  as  it  may,  provided  they  are  happy  and 
comfortable. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  4. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  resumed  debate  on  the  Bill  for  co- 
ercing L-eland,  having  been  read.  Dr.  Baldwin  opened  the  debate.  The 
^oise  and  confusion  in  the  House  was  quite  discreditable;  and  betokened, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  made  it,  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  hear 
any  thing  said  against  the  Bill,  or  to  permit  any  one  else  to  hear. 
The  Honourable  Member  was  nearly  an  hour  on  his  legs,  but  not 
one  half  of  what  he  said  was  reported.  The  following  passage  was  a 
feeling  appeal  to  Lord  Althorp  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  England  : — 

'What  a  lesson  would  that  infamous  measure  engrave  deep  iuthe  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people  !  It  would  teach  them  that  for  Irish  grievances  there 
■was  no  remedy,  for  Irish  complaints  no  redress,  save  brute  force,  as  wielded  by  a 
cpurt-martial.  Ill  did  such  a  measure  emanate  from  a  man  who  had  brought  in 
the  English  ReformBill  because  it  was  necessary  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the 
people  of  England.  Let  them  take  care :  the  experiment  might  soon  be  tried 
nearer  home ;  the  military  tribunals  which  had  existed  in  Ireland,  might  be  ready 
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agents  in  depriving  the  people  of  England  in  their  turns  of  their  constitutional 
ri°-his  and  liberties.  If  the  noble  lord  opposite  could  really  make  up  his  mind 
to  establish  military  tribunals  in  Ireland,  he  was  not  the  enlightened  and  bene- 
Tolent  individual  he  had  always  supposed  him  to  be.  (Hear.)  He  implored  the 
noble  lord  to  pause,  whilst  there  yet  was  time,  in  the  course  which  he  was  pursu- 
iug — to  abstain  from  doing  an  act  which  would  dishonour  his  name,  and  blot  out 
the  recollection  of  the  honest  fame  which  he  had  acquired.'    (Hear,  hear.) 

He  believed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  laid  this  ti'ap  to  ensnare  Mi- 
nisters into  an  act  of  t^Tanny  and  imbecility,  as  a  means  of  restoring 
himself  and  his  party  to  office  on  the  Treasury  benches :  and  wanied 
the  Government  how  they  proceeded,  as  the  result  of  this  Bill  in  Ire- 
land, would  be  a  run  for  gold,  and  a  total  destruction  of  public  credit 
throughout  the  country. 

Lord  Castlereagh  supported  the  measure,  as  being  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  views, —  though  he  thought  it  veiy  strange  that 
it  came  from  a  Whig  Ministry  and  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons. 
This  support  of  the  Tories  seems  to  be  quite  acceptable  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  tendered ;  and  may,  for  the  present,  serve  their  purpose 
by  carrving  the  measure  by  a  laige  majority :  but  that  the  people  out 
of  doors  must  look  with  great  suspicion  on  a  measure  which  has  the 
encomiums  of  two  such  persons  as  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  the  Commons ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Cumber- 
land, in  the  Lords, — is,  we  think,  quite  natural  and  justifiable. 

Major  Fancocrt  followed  in  a  very  excellent  address,  and  stated 
that,  as  an  independent  English  Member,  he  felt  bound  to  resist  this 
attack  upon  the  liberties  of  the  sister  country.  He  expressed  his  wish 
to  support  the  Government,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  in  the 
present  instance.  He  defended  Mr.  O'ConneU  and  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, and  told  the  Ministers  that  they  were  now,  by  their  conduct,  be- 
come the  greatest  repealers.     He  concluded  thus  : 

'What  a  mockery  of  intervention  was  this!  He  trusted  that  the  people  of 
England  would  not,  in  a  similar  spirit,  bestow  their  sympathy  solely  on  the  neffio, 
while  this  unhallowed  work  was  going  on  so  much  nearer  home.  He  trusted  that 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  would  implore  and  warn  the  House  not 
to  annihilate  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  The  generosity  and  public 
spirit  of  Englishmen  convinced  him  that  it  would  be  so.  They,  and  all  lovers  of 
law  and  order,  would  cheerfully  support  the  Government  with  all  reasonable 
powers,  tlie  necessity  for  which  should  be  cleariy  shown ;  but  they  would  nevty 
give  the  present,  or  any  other  Government,  the  power  of  establishing  a  despotism 
in  a  kingdom  where  freedom  had  long  since  become  a  necessary  portion  of  po- 
litical existence.  (Cheers.)  He  should,  in  c-onclusion,  repeat  the  statement  with 
which  he  had  risen, — that  it  was  as  an  Englishman  he  opp»ised  this  Bill.  He 
knew  not  where,  if  once  conceded,  this  frightful  principle  might  be  next  applied. 
Had  ministers  no  recollection  of  a  population  agitated,  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, to  so  terrible  a  height,  that  life  and  property  were  in  hourly-increasing 
peril  ?  and  how  was  that  put  down  ? — by  martial  law  ?  No,  by  special  commis- 
sions. Did  any  man  dare  to  talk  to  us  of  fee  wholesale  incarceration  and  but- 
chery of  Englishmen  r  There  was  no  person  hardy  enough  for  that ;  there  was 
BO  precedent  for  it.  But  once  pass  this  Bill,  and  vote  for  the  re-establishment  of 
ministerial  despotism  in  Ireland,  and  with  what  face  could  Englishmen  refuse  the 
same  power  to  the  Ministers,  should  here,  in  England,  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial districts  be  simultaneously  in  commotion,  and  the  political  unions  evince  a 
disposition  to  evil  rather  than  to  good  ?  Even  in  such  a  lamentable  state  as  that 
would  English  gentlemen  vote  away  the  constitution  at  one  fell  swoop?     Rather 
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would  he  sr-e  every  one  of  his  countrymen  fall  at  his  own  threshold  in  the  despera- 
tion of  civil  conflict,  than  submit  to  this  measure,  with  its  night-searches,  legalized 
burglaries,  and  the  rest  of  its  clauses,  confounding  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
in  one  heartless  scheme  of  coercion.  (Loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches.) 
As  he  would  resist  it  for  England,  so  would  he  resist  it  for  IrL'land.  He  did  so, 
because  he  wished  to  guard  the  constitution  of  the  united  empire  from  invasion; 
he  did  so,  because,  on  his  solemn  conviction,  he  felt  that  if,  instead  of  mailing 
atonement  for  all  the  wrongs  and  misgovernmcnt  inflicted  by  h^ngland  upon  Ire- 
land since  the  destinies  of  Ireland  had  been  in  her  hoiids,  she  were  to  go  on 
increasing  in  rigour,  coercion,  and  despotic  oppression,  as  was  proposed  by  this 
Bill,  such  measures  must  inevitably  one  day  fall  on  herself  with  terrible  retribu-  " 
tion,  unless,  in  addition  to  man's  oblivion  of  humanity.  Heaven  itself  should  have  ' 
forgotten  to  be  just.'  (Loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches.) 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill :  and  denounced 
the  Irish  Menibevs  from  the  Sonth,  (he  being  himself  a  Member  from 
the  North)  as  being  "  the  representatives  of  the  mob,  and  the  tools  of  a 
bigotted  priesthood."  This  culled  up  Mr.  Finn,  who  declared  that  hej<i 
had  never  heard  more  insulting  language  in  any  assembly  in  the -i 
world.  The  Speaker  interposed,  and  hoped  the  Honourable  Member 
would  draw  a  distinction  between  what  he  considered  good  taste,  and 
what  the  House  might  consider  matter  of  order.  Sir  Robert  Bateso^i 
declared  he  meant  no  oflence  to  any  man  : — which  is  an  odd  way  of 
interpreting  such  imputations  as  these. 

Mr.  Barron  followed,  "and  opposed  the  Bill  with  great  warmth  : 
but  on  his  proceeding  to  read  most  important  letters  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Kilkenny  since  the  news  of  the  intended  Bill  had  reached 
Ireland,  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  as  though  they  wished  to  drown  ' 
all  said  in  its  favour,  raised  a  violent  clamour;  and  by  coughing, 
cries  of  "  question,"  and  various  other  sounds,  so  interrupted  Mr. 
Barron,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  sat  down  at  the  end,  amidst 
great  confusion  and  noise.  ,  -. 

Mr.  Chapman  followed,  and  denounced  the  Bill  as  unconstitu- ' 
tional  and  unnecessary.     He  disapproved,  however,  entirely,  of  the! 
Volunteers,  and  thought  no  Government  could  exist,  where  such  a 
body  was  tolerated. 

Mr.  Lambert  gave  some  details  of  local  outrages  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted,  and  supported  the  Bill,  on  the  gi'ound  that 
the  tyranny  of  a  responsible  authority  was  better  than  the  tyranny  of 
a  lawless  set  of  ruffians.  We  say  so  too,  but  the  tyranny  of  the  latter 
may  be  put  down  without  establishing  the  tyranny  of  the  former,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show. 

Mr.  E.  Tknnant  rose  to  give  his  support  to  the  ministerial  mea- 
sure ;  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  cause  he  undertook  to  espouse,  he  went 
even  beyond  Mr.  Stanley  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  picture  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  Ireland  : — 

*  He  described  the  present  state  of  Ireland  as  being  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  civilized  society  .  Murderers  and  maraviders  prowled  through  the  country  by 
night  and  by  day,  unrivalled  in  b(dtini'.<s  and  atrocity,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  bri- 
gands of  Calabria,  and  the  IclephLs  of  Albania.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  anarchy 
and  outrage  that  prevailed:  property  was  insecure, — human  life  disi-egarded— 
the  links  that  bouud  society  tugetlier  were  dissevered, — social  order  was  annibi- 
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lated,  and  society  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  There  was  neither  remedy  for  injury, 
nor  protection  a^inst  wrong, — the  authority  of  the  government  was  superseded, 
by  a  power  superior  to  the  law.' 

That  this  picture  is  highly  overcharged,  every  man  in  Ireland  will 
see  and  admit,  and  in  that  part  of  Ireland  from  which  Mr.  E.  Ten- 
nant  comes,  it  will  be  regarded  with  other  feelings,  iu  addition  to 
sui-prize.     At  the  close  of  his  address,  he  said  : — 

'  He  solemnly  believed  that  the  passing  of  such  a  Bill  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  au  act  of  mercy  ta  millions  in  Ireland, — that  it  would  rescue  many  from 
the  scaflbld  and  halter, — and  that,  in  fact,  it  would  operate,  as  it  were,  like  the 
outstretching  of  a  hand  to  awaken  that  devoted  country  from  the  grasp  of  some 
hideous  and  devouring  monster.  He  had  said  that  the  introduction  of  remedial 
measures,  that  might  put  down  political  agitation  iu  Ireland,  would  not  extinguish 
praedial  agitation  there,  and  his  reason  for  making  that  assertion  was  to  he  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  main  cause  and  ground-work  of  all  disturb;inccs  and  outrages 
in  Ireland  consisted  in  the  desperate  poverty  of  the  large  mass  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that  the  praedial  was  bufthe  embryo  of  the 
political  agitation,  and  of  this  he  was  firmly  convinced,  that  the  fiercest  and 
most  violent  agitator  might  range  that  country  with  perfect  impunity,  if  he  had 
not  men  whose  brains  were  maddened  with  misery  and  want  to  whom  he  could 
address  his  inflammatory  harangues.  Let  them  only  give  food  and  raiment  to 
the  Irish  peasant, — let  them  but  elevate  the  population  of  Ireland,  by  affijrding 
them  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  comforts  of  life, — lei 
them  only  do  that,  and  the  trade  of  the  agitator  was  gone  for  ever.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  mattered  little  upon  what  principle  that  should  be  done,  or  by  what  means  it 
waseflected;  but  until  it  was  done, — until  the  Irish  peasant  was  converted,  by 
being  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  from  thi  starving  ragged, 
desperado  he  was  at  present,  into  a  peaceably  disposed  and  well-conducted  mem- 
ber of  society,  the  agitatois  would  flourish,  and  the  trade  of  agitation  would  be 
perennial.' 

Mr,  Tennant's  hon'or  of  agitation  must  be  a  new-bom  pas- 
sion :  for  we  remember  to  have  read  extracts  of  speeches  in  the 
Belfast  papers,  attributed  to  him,  in  which  he  seemed  to  regard 
political  agitation  as  indispensible  to  enkindle  and  keep  alive 
the  love  of  liberty  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  which  he  waged  war  against 
the  powers  that  oppressed  his  unhappy  country,  as  tierce  as  we  be- 
lieve it  was  then  sincere.  What  l.as  wrought  this  change  in  his 
views,  the  j)eople  of  Belfast  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  say  :  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason,  we  regret  the  circumstance,  for  his  own 
reputation  as  well  as  for  the  cause  :  as  he  would  have  appeared  far 
more  in  harmony  with  his  former  self,  if  he  had  been  speaking  from 
the  opposite  benches,  and  denouncing,  in  that  eloquence  of  which  he 
has  now  made  so  different  an  application,  this  Bill  for  suspending  the 
dearest  rights  of  his  country. 

His  concluding  observations  are  just,  as  weU  as  important :  and  if 
this  coercive  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Tennant  seems  so  enamoured,  had 
been  accompanied  with  a  provision  fur  the  poor,  so  as  to  take  away 
the  cause  of  irritation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  prepared  to  punish 
outrage,  it  would  have  met  with  far  less  opposition  :  but,  while 
Ministers  and  their  partizans  are  acting  the  coercive  part,  and  only 
talking  of  the  remedial,  it  is  easy  to  divir.e  to  wliich  portion  they 
give  their  strongest  afiections. 

Mr.  Tenk  ANT,  speaking  from  the  Ministerial  Benches  and  m  favour 
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of  the  Bill,  was  heard  with  great  attention,  and  not  interrupted  for  a 
single  moment.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  succeeded  by  Mi'.  Fitzgerald, 
who  rose  from  the  Opposition  Benches,  and  pi'oceeded  to  speak  against 
the  Bill,  the  noise  and  clamour  which  had  put  down  Mr.  Barron, 
and  had  manifested  itself  only  when  speakers  opposed  to  the  Bill  were 
on  their  legs,  was  renewed  and  continued  to  such  a  degree,  that 
though  Mr.  Fitzgerald  spoke  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  the  following 
is  the  longest  report  given  of  all  that  he  said,  in  the  Morning  Papers. 

'  Mr.  Fitzgerald  proceeded  to  address  the  House;  but  owing  to  the  noise  that 
prevailed,  scarcely  a  syllable  that  he  uttered  could  be  heard  in  the  gallery.  We 
understood  the  hou.  member  to  say,  that  the  tithe  bill  of  Mr.  Stanley,  of  last  ses- 
sion, had  been  productive  of  great  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  in  Ii'eland, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  that  unfortunate  country  should  be  visited  tliis  year 
with  such  extraordinary  measures  of  coercion.  He  maintained  that  the  charges 
of  intimidation  and  neglect  of  duty  would  not  apply  to  witnesses  or  juries  in  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  I'cpresent  (the  county  of  Louth).  He  defietl 
the  right  hon.  secretary  to  furnish  instances  of  any  such  occurrences  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  for  years  past.  The  hon.  member  having  read  a  letter  of  recent 
date,  from  a  respectable  gentleman  resident  in  the  county  of  Louth,  describing 
that  county,  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Monaghan,  as  never  having  been  in  a 
less  disturbed  state  than  at  the  present  moment,  proceeded  to  speak  for  some  time 
longer;  but  the  noise  that  prevailed  throughout  the  house,  rendered  him  t^jtaUy 
inaudible. 

Now,  here  was  an  instance  of  ihe  Member  for  an  Irish  county, 
proving,  from  the  most  recent  evidence,  the  tranquil  state  of  that 
county,  and  its  adjoining  one,  as  being  less  disturbed  now  than  at 
any  former  period,  and,  therefore,  undeserving  of  the  infliction  (rf 
this  Bill:  but  the  determination  of  its  advocates  to  interrupt  and 
clamour  down  all  who  had  the  power  to  give  facts  or  arguments  against 
the  measure,  was  so  fixed  and  immoveable,  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was 
like  one  talking  in  a  tempest,  where  not  one  word  in  twenty  that  he 
uttered  could  be  heard,  even  by  those  who  sat  near  him. 

Lord  DuNCANNON  next  rose  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  silence 
was  instantly  restored  !  It  was  sufllicient  that  he  was  going  to  speak 
for  the  Bill;  and  its  advocates  wei'e  immediately  pacified.  It  might 
be  said  that  those  on  the  Opposition  Benches  might  have  retaliated  in 
the  same  way ;  but  their  interruptions  of  the  Ministerial  speakei's, 
even  if  they  resorted  to  that  species  of  retaliation,  would  have  been 
deficient  in  the  requisite  force  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms  ;  for  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  100  opposers  of  the  Bill  against  400  of  its  sup- 
porters. It  was  much  to  the  praise  of  the.  minority,  however,  that 
they  did  not  attempt  this  injustice  to  others,  though  it  had  been  so  ex- 
tensively practised  towards  themselves ;  but  left  this  undignified  and 
unjust  species  of  warfai-e  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  as- 
sailers. 

Lord  DuNCANNON  justified  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of  increased 
crime  in  Carlow  and  Kilkenny,  and  detailed  a  case  in  which  he  had 
felt  himself  obliged  to  throw  his  lands  into  waste,  in  consequence  of 
the  threats  of  the  Whiteboys.  He  also  read  a  notice  served  upon  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  which  had  been  taken  down 
from  the  church-door,  and  iu  which  tithes  were  denounced,  and  .the 
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payers  of  tithes  threatened  with  a  vengeance  which  ultimately  over- 
took them.  The  Noble  Lord  admitted  that  this  Bill  would  not  pro- 
duce permanent  ti-anquillity  in  Ireland  :  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
unless  tithes  were  extinguished,  and  poor-laws  introduced,  there  was 
DO  hope  of  permanent  content. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  who  had  risen  more  than  twenty  times  during 
the  several  evenings  over  which  this  debate  had  extended,  but  who 
iiad  never  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  from 
the  number  of  others  who  were  up  at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom 
only  could  be  selected — at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Speaker's 
preference.  But,  it  being  known,  from  his  previous  votes,  and  from 
lis  rising  from  the  Opposition  Benches,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Bill,  the  noise  and  clamour  which  were  kept  up  so  continuously 
during  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  speech,  and  suspended  entuely  during  Lord 
Duncannon's,  were  again  resumed,  even  before  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
"Uttered  a  word.  He  began,  however,  to  address  the  House,  when 
the  noise  was  increased,  and  kept  up  so  perse veringly,  that  during  the 
full  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  he  continued  to  speak,  not  a  word  could 
be  heard  beyond  the  two  front  benches,  from  one  of  which  he  spoke, 
and  immediately  opposite  to  which  the  Ministers  vrere  seated.  His 
observations  were  to  the  following  effect : — 

Mr.  Buckingham  began  by  observing,  that  he  rose  with  great  pain  anil  em- 
barrassment to  give  his  humble,  but  firm  and  conscientious  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House.  As  therepresentativeof  oneof  the  newly  enfranchised 
boroughs,  whose  voice  was  now  heai'd  for  the  first  time  within  these  walls,  he  felt 
4leeply  grateful  to  the  Administration  by  whose  patriotic  efforts  this  privilege  had 
been  obtained.  He  was  also  individually  grateful  to  many  of  the  members  of  that 
Administration,  for  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  with  which  they  had  pleaded  his 
cause  in  that  House,  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Government  in  India  ; 
and  he  still  hoped  to  receive  at  their  hands  justice  for  the  wrongs  they  had  so 
faithfully  pourtrayed  on  that  occasion.  He  was,  on  these  accounts,  therefore, 
strongly  desirous  of  giving  his  full  support  to  the  present  Ministry :  his  interests, 
as  well  as  his  inclinations,  all  tended  in  that  direction.  But,  sent  as  he  was  into 
Parliament,  as  the  representative  of  a  free  and'intelligent  community,  his  sense  of 
duty  to  them  rose  paramount  to  every  other  feeling  ;  and  accordingly,  the  moment 
that  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  House,  and  took  the  oath  as  a  Member  at 
that  table,  he  determined  to  sink  the  character  of  the  private  individu.al,  and  to  act 
only  as  became  the  public  man, — to  give  up  his  private  predilections,  his  personal 
attachments,  and  even  the  gratitude  which,  as  an  individual,  he  should  never 
cease  to  feel  towards  those  who  had  advocated  his  cause  against  Eastern  despot- 
ism,— and  to  think  only  of  his  duty  as  an  independent  member  of  the  senate,  how- 
ever painful  its  performance  might  be  to  him.  With  these  views,  and  still  retain- 
ing great  respect  for  the  character  and  motives  of  those  whose  measures  he  felt  it 
his  bounden  duty  conscientiously  to  oppose,  he  would  briefly  state  the  grounds  oa 
■whicbhe  should  resist,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the  measure  now  before  the  House 
from  passing  into  a  law. 

It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Ireland  is  a  countrj-  of  great  value  as  part  of 
the  British  empire :  so  valuable,  indeed,  that  its  dismemberment  or  its  loss  would, 
according  to  the  Ministers  themselves,  be  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire, and  on  that  ground  they  opposed  all  agitation  of  the  question  for  repealing 
the  existing  union.  It  was  also  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Ireland  is  a  countiy 
blessed  by  Divine  Providence  with  eveiy  requisite  for  human  happiness :  and  the 
two  parties  now  contending  against  each  other  on  the  subject  of  this  Bill,  admit 
that  its  inhabitants  are  a  race  of  men  iiot  inferior  to  any  in  the  world,  for  their 
intellectual  capacity,  their  physical  courage,  their  patient  industry,  and  their 
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almost  romantic  generosity.  Yet  with  all  these  elements  of  good — the  progress 
of  evil  was  increasing  :  aiid  crime  and  outrage  almost  desolate  this  fair  and  fertile 
country.  What  then  is  the  inevitable  inference  ?  Is  it  not  that  for  such  causes 
to  have  produced  such  effects,  the  country  must  have  been  fearfully  mis- 
governed. 

Evidenceof  the  increase  of  crime  in  Ireland  had  been  produced  by  the  Noble 
Lord  and  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  from  documents  coming  from  their 
official  servants  in  that  country;  and,  although  the  anonymous  nature  and  the 
evidently  tainted  and  partial  sources  of  that  evidence  would  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  demanding  a  more  minute  and  searching  enquiry:  yet  he  was  willing 
to  admit,  to  the  full  extent  alleged,  the  existence  of  all  the  outrages  described  : 
and  he  could  see  in  them  only  the  painful  and  degrading,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  almost  inevitable  consequences  of  the  combined  Influence  of  want,  ignorance, 
and  irritation,  upon  highly  sensitive  natures.  These  were  the  deep  laid  causes 
of  the  evils  admitted  to  exist:  and  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  would  help  us,  he 
thought,  to  determine  on  the  fitness  of  the  remedy  to  be  applied.  What  then 
•was  the  remedy  demanded  on  the  other  side  ?  It  was,  that  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  strengthened,  to  enable  them  to  put  down  crime.  He  admitted 
that  the  crime  should  be  put  down,  and  that  too  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Government  for  that  purpose,  but  he  differed  entirely  with  those  who  imagined 
that  the  exercise  of  severity,  and  the  delegation  of  arbitrary  power,  would  effect 
this  end.  If  he  were  asked  what  it  was  that  strengthened  the  hands  of  any 
Government,  he  should  say  it  was  the  rendering  its  laws  comformable  to  the  state 
of  public  opinion.  Nothing  ever  gave  so  much  strength  to  any  Government  in 
the  world  as  the  infusion  throughout  the  community  of  a  deep  sense  of  its  justice 
and  impartiality.  Nothing  ever  weakened  a  Government  more  than  the  enaction 
of  laws,  or  the  exercise  of  severities,  against  which  the  sober  feelings  of  the 
community  revolted.  That  arbitrary  power  and  military  domination  gave  not 
strength  but  weakness,  the  history  of  the  world  abundantly  proved:  for  in  those 
very  nations  where  the  despotism  of  the  Government  is  most  complete,  its  power 
to  enforce  obedience  is  the  weakest :  and  in  those  countries  where  arbitrary  power 
is  abjured  and  repudiated,  and  where  the  dominion  of  the  law  alone  is  tolerated 
or  admitted,  the  power  of  the  government  to  enforce  its  will,  supported  as  it 
always  must  be,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  when  exercised  with  the  appro- 
bation of  public  opinion,  is  irresistible. 

As  the  evils  of  Ireland  are  want,  ignorance,  and  irritation  ;  the  most  effectual 
remedies  for  those  evils  would  be — provision  for  the  suffering  poor — education  for 
all  classes — and  such  an  impartial  administration  of  justice  as  should  remove  all 
ground  for  just  complaint  from  cither  of  the  opposing  parties.  Now  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  be  passed  through  this  House  does  not  touch,  even  remotely,  these  im- 
portant points ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  wholly  powerless  as  a  remover  of  the 
existing  evils.  One  would  think,  from  the  new  powers  asked  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  crimes  committed  in  Ireland  were  altogether  unheard-of  before  ;  and  that 
at  least  they  had  never  occurred  in  our  own  country.  But  were  they  not  chiefly 
these : — refusal  to  pay  tithes,  tumultuous  meetings,  and  midnight  burnings  and 
murder?  Had  such  offences  never  been  committed  in  England  ?  Yes,  each  of 
them  had  its  exact  parallel.  The  conduct  of  that  excellent  body  of  the  people, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  one  of  whose  Members  was  so  recently  admitted  by  affir- 
mation to  take  his  seat  in  this  House,  had  uniformly  resisted  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  still  continued  to  do  so;  and  no  martial  law  was  called  for  to  compel 
them  into  submission.  The  great  meetings  at  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  at  Shef- 
field and  Manchester,  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  were  quite  as  numerous  and  powerful  as  any  that  had  yet  takea 
place  in  Ireland,  and  no  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  proposed  to 
put  them  down.  The  burnings  in  almost  every  county  of  England  a  year  or  two 
ajo,  and  the  horrid  murders  of  midnight  assassins  in  the  metropolitan  cities  of 
England  and  Scotland,  had  equalled  in  atro'.uty  any  thing  ever  yet  occurring  in 
Ireland,  and  no  abolition  of  the  Trial  by  Jury  was  ever  asked  for,  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  Civil  courts,  and  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws,  had  been  found 
amply  sufficient  to  provide  a  remedy  for  all,  on  this  side  of  t!;e  channel :  and  he 
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iad  not  yet  beard  a  single  good  and  sufficient  reason  whv  they  should  not 
be  equally  efficient  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  other.  If  the  civil  courts  bad 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  their  constitution  which  prevented  the  speedy  adminis- 
tration of  impartial  justice,  his  Majesty's  Law  Officers,  whom  be  saw  on  the  oppo- 
site benches,  should  be  directed,  without  delay,  to  remove  these  defects  ;  for  speedy 
and  effective  justice  was  requisite  for  all  parts  of  our  dominions  and  in  all  times. 
If  the  military  tribunals  were  better  than  theciril  ones  for  this  purpose,  then  let  us 
adopt  them  at  once  for  all  our  legal  processes.  If  they  are  not  better,  why  have 
recourse  to  them  at  all  ?  It  had  been  said,  indeed,  that  courts-nuutial  did  not 
constitute  military  law  :  and  it  had  by  the  same  parties  been  asserted,  that  the 
capture  of  Dutsh  vessels,  the  blockade  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  bombardment  of 
Antwerp,  did  not  constitute  war.  But  the  one  looked  so  very  like  the  other,  that 
unsophisticated  persons  might  be  forgiven  for  confounding  them  together. 

At  this  period  of  the  speech  the  noises  were  so  much  increased,  and 
so  mingled  with  coughing,  and  cries  of  '  oh  1  oh  I'  that  thougli  suffi- 
cient patience  had  been  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  in  pro- 
ceeding thus  far,  not  a  single  sentence  having  been  heard  complete 
beyond  the  limited  range  already  mentioned,  he  thought  fit  to  stop  at 
this  part  of  his  address ;  and,  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  Chair, 
stated  his  perfect  readiness  to  proceed,  if  the  House  would  grant  him 
their  attention  ;  but  if  that  should  not  be  accorded,  he  should  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Lord  Althorp  then  rose  and  said,  that  if  the  honorable  gentleman 
had  been  longer  a  member  of  the  House,  he  would  have  known  that 
it  was  not  always  possible  to  command  the  degree  of  attention  that 
was  wished.  The  noise  in  the  House  did  not  appear  to  him.  Lord 
Althorp,  to  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  his  hearing  what  the  honorable 
gentleman  said ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  if  he  would  go  on,  the 
House  would  hear  him  to  the  close  ;  but  at  this  eaily  hour  (half  past 
eleven)  he  could  not  consent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  as  the 
public  business  could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  if  such  a  course 
•were  followed.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  honorable  gentleman  would 
proceed. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  said,  that  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord,  he  hoped  the  honorable  gentleman  would  be  heard  with  some- 
thing like  attention,  in  what  he  should  say,  if  he  consented  to  proceed. 
He  confessed,  however,  that  he  did  not  think  the  noble  lord  had  given 
a  very  candid  description  of  the  case,  to  speak  of  the  inten-uption  as  a 
slight  noise  not  wan-anting  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  die  debate. 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  of  the  speech  of  the  last  member  who 
addressed  the  House  against  the  Bill,  and  from  the  opposition  benches, 
(Mr.  Fitzgerald)  not  three  sentences  of  what  he  uttered  could  be  heard ; 
while  all  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Bill,  had  no  such  interrup- 
tion offered  to  them. 

Mr.  Bt'CKiXGHA^i  having  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion  for 
the  adjournment,  and  the  attention  of  the  House  being  secured  by  the 
intimation  of  the  cause,  he  resumed  : — 

*He  was  perfectly  ready  to  conclude  the  few  observations  he  was  desirous  of 
addressing  to  the  House ;  and  before  he  did  this,  he  must  say  that  he  meant  no 
imputation  on  the  courtesy  of  the  Noble  Lord,  who  was  listening  attentively,  and 
most  probably  had  heard  part  at  least  of  what  had  fallen  from  him,  though  others 
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had  not.  As,  however,  the  great  object  of  speaking  at  all  was  to  be  heard — ancf 
the  object  of  hearing,  to  assist  in  forming  an  opinion— it  was  clear  that,  unless  a 
speaker  could  be  heard,  it  was  useless  to  proceed.  He  would  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying,  also,  that,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  occasioned  this  interruption, 
there  was  not  a  little  inconsistency.  They  were  generally  of  that  class  who  had 
denounced  the  practice  of  giving  pledges  to  constituents  at  the  hustings,  on  the 
ground  that  every  Member  should  keep  his  mind  open  to  conviction  until  he  had 
heard  the  fair  and  full  discussion  of  eveiy  question  in  the  House  itself  j  and  yet, 
when  such  discussion  was  proceeding,  they  attempted  to  stifle  it  altogether  by 
clamour  and  noise !  The  Reform  Bill  would  be  a  mockery,  indeed,  if  this  were  to 
be  permitted.  For  what  purpose  had  they  given  representatives  to  the  newly 
enfranchised  towns,  but  that  their  voices  should  be  heard  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  countr)'?  To  what  purpose  could  that  voice  be  raised,  if  it  were  to  be' 
drowned  in  the  clamours  of  those  to  whom  the  principles  it  espoused  were  unac- 
ceptable? The  circumstance  of  an  individual  being  a  stranger,  and  not  gene- 
i-ally  so  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  House  as  older  members,  ought  to 
entitle  him  to  indulgence  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  certainly  could  be  no  valid 
reason  for  granting  to  him  a  less  degree  of  attention  than  to  others.  But  he 
•would  bring  his  observations  speedily  to  a  close,  by  saying  that,  besides  the  gene- 
ral objection  which  he  entertained  to  the  exercise  of  military  power  under  a  go- 
vernment pretending  to  be  either  civilized  or  free — he  felt  this  particular  objection 
in  the  case  before  him,  that  it  was  likelj'-  to  irritate,  inflame,  and  increase  the  very 
evil  it  was  intended  to  cure.  He  saw  no  reason  why  crime  should  not  be  as- 
effectually  repressed  and  punished  by  a  civil  as  a  military  court — with  much 
greater  security  for  impartial  justice  :  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  Government 
would  organize  a  large  constabulary  force,  to  act  as  a  preventive  police,  to  guard 
the  dwellings  and  persons  of  the  innocent,  and  render  the  murders  more  difficult 
of  committal,  he  thought  that  this  would  be  far  better  than  merely  providing  a 
speedier  mode  of  punishment  when  the  deed  was  done,  inasmuch  as  prevention  of. 
evil  is  always  better  than  its  cure. 

It  had  been  well  observed  that  this  was  a  question  which  concerned  England 
as  well  as  Ireland — for  we  were  equally  parts  of  the  same  united  empire  ;  and  aa 
attack  upon  the  liberties  of  the  one,  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
real  friends  of  freedom  in  the  other.  Desiring,  therefore,  to  guard  the  liberties  of 
England  from  violation,  he  felt  that  the  establishment  of  despotism  in  Ireland  would 
endanger  the  security  of  freedom  nearer  home ;  and  on  that  ground,  as  well  as  on 
the  others  previously  detailed,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Bill  which  would  give  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  power  beyond  the  law,  which  was  capable  of  being  abused 
for  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  at  all  necessary  to 
effect  or  accomplish  any  that  were  good. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  that  the  complaint  of  being  interrupted  came  with 
a  very  bad  gi-ace  from  a  gentleman  who  had  proposed  to  limit  other 
members  to  fifteen  minutes  for  their  speeches,  and  who  had  exceeded 
those  limits  himself.  (Cries  of  "No,  no.") 

This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  many  of- 
the  gentlemen  occupying  seats  in  the  House.  Mr.  Buckingham's 
proposition  was,  that  every  Member  speaking  on  any  general  question 
should  have  a  right  to  the  occupation  of  twenty  minutes  for  his 
speech,  without  intefrfuption ;  but  beyond  that  time  he  should  only 
be  allowed  to  proceed  by  the  sufferance  of  the  House.  If  then,  the 
interruption  offered  to  Mr.  Buckingham  had  only  commenced  when 
the  limits  fixed  had  been  passed,  there  would  have  been  some  reason 
for  charging  him  with  inconsistency ;  but  instead  of  twenty  minutes, 
he  had  not  been  allowed  twenty  seconds,  without  interruption  ;  and 
his  complaint  therefore  was,  not  that  he  could  not  be  heard  beyond 
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the  twenty  minutes,  but  that  he  could  not  be  heard  at  all !  It  is  thus 
that  the  House  proceeds.  Its  oldest  members  treat  with  derision  a 
proposition  for  confining  a  speaker  to  twenty  minntes,  as  a  monstrons 
piece  of  injustice  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment;  but 
they  see  nothing  wrong  whatever  in  coughing  and  clamouring  down 
a  member,  or  closing  a  debate  by  cries  of  "  Question" — and  thus  pre- 
venting a  member  from  being  heard  at  all !  If  twenty  minutes  be  a 
short  time,  it  is  cloaily  better  than  none  :  but  the  dignity  of  a  states- 
man would  be  insulted  by  closing  his  moulh  at  any  period  when  it 
had  once  been  oj>ened — though  the  keeping  it  close  while  it  is  so,  and 
effectually  preventing  it  being  opened  at  all,  is  in  no  degree  unbecom- 
ing the  justice  of  a  legislative  assembly  !  And  this  is  the  "Collective 
Wisdom"  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  called. 

Captain  Bayntcm  made  a  short  but  well-reasoned  speech  against 
the  Bill :  and  the  reproof  given  to  the  clamourers  so  recently,  having 
put  them  on  better  beha\-iour,  he  proceeded  without  noise.  Tliis 
was,  however,  again  resumed  when  Mr.  O'Dwyer  rose :  and  when, 
towards  the  close  of  his  address,  he  was  about  to  read  a  most  important 
letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  describing  the 
state  of  the  county  of  Louth,  the  cries  of  "Oh,  oh,"  and  incessant 
coughing,  became  so  loud  as  to  prevent  a  word  being  heard.  IVIr. 
O'Dwyer  exclaimed — 

'Was  it  possible !  Could  the  House,  which  had  listened  to  the  contents  of  the 
red  box  upon  the  table,  which  bad  cheered  the  wretched  ballad  produced  bv  the 
right  hop.  secretanr,  refuse  to  hear  this  important  paper  rea-i?  (Coughing.)  If 
Such  shameful  iutemiptiou  were  continued,  be  would  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate.' 

He  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  end ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
night  were  closed  by  Mr.  Lefroy,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Bill, 
rising  at  one  o'clock  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  on  the 
undei-standing  between  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  O'Connell  that  it 
should  positively  be  brought  to  a  close  to-morrow,  however  late  the 
sitting  of  the  House  might  be  continued. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  5. 

Abont  six  o'clock,  Mr.  Lefroy  opened  the  adjourned  debate ;  first, 
by  defending  Baron  Smith,  a  learned  Irish  judge,  from  some  impa- 
tations  cast  upon  him  during  the  preceding  evening;  and  next  by 
defending  the  Bill.  This,  however,  he  did,  in  so  desultory  and  im- 
perfect a  manner,  that  members  were  continually  leaving  the  House ; 
so  that  the  learned  Gentleman  was  at  the  close  speaking  to  almost 
empty  benches.  This  is  no  doubt  a  much  better  remedy  than 
remaining  to  make  a  noise ;  for  it  is  attended  with  this  great 
advantage,  that  those  who  like  to  remain  and  hear,  may  do 
so,  and  those  who  retire  will,  at  least,  not  obstruct  the 
wishes  of  those  who  do  not :  while  a  dull  speaker  would  be  more 
effectually  brought  to  brevity  by  actual  desertion  than  by  any  amount 
of  noisy  opposition,  which  generally  makes  a  man  the  more  determined 
to  proceed,  \(  only  to  punish  those  who  offend  him. 
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Mr.  Ruth V EN  succeeded ;  but  the  opposition  to  him  was  of  a  more 
petuhmt  description,  and  a  scene  of  great  contradiction  was  enacted 
between  himself  and  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  which  called  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  Chair. 

Lord  AcHESON  and  Sir  C.  Coote,  both  defended  the  Bill,  but 
without  adducing  any  new  arguments,  beyond  that  of  its  absolute  ne- 
cessity :  and  Mr.  Daunt  warmly  opposed  it. 

About  10  o'clock,  Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  speak  to  the  question :  and 
in  preparing  himself  for  the  exertion,  as  the  heat  was  excessive,  from  the 
House  being  crowded  in  every  part,  galleries  and  all,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  Members  standing  in  the  avenues  and  passages  besides, 
he  took  off  his  neckcloth,  and  assumed  an  attitude  and  air  of  deter- 
Hiination,  which  betokened  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  to  the  Bill. 
Every  one  regarded  this  as  the  closing  speech  against  it :  and,  there- 
fore, the  term  of  duration  being  fixed,  and  all  parties  being  anxious 
to  retain  their  seats  till  the  division — there  was  a  very  general  silence. 
He  began  by  tracing  the  history  of  Irish  subjugation  to  English 
oppression  :  and  repeated  much  of  what  had  happened  in  the  reign 
of  the  Henrys,  the  Edwards,  and  Elizabeth,  to  show  that  the  same 
career  of  injustice  had  been  uniformly  followed  by  this  country.  He 
then  examined  the  Bill  in  all  its  provisions  and  details,  commenting 
on  each  as  he  went  on,  so  that  it  more  resembled  a  discussion  of 
clauses  in  the  Committee,  than  a  stand  against  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  After  this  he  commented  on  the  speeches  of  Lord  Ebrington, 
Captain  Berkeley,  Sir  John  Byng,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.Macauley, 
and  others.  His  speech  lasted  more  than  three  hours :  but  its  effect 
was  very  unequal  in  different  parts;  and  after  12o'clock,  every  addition 
weakened  its  force,  besides  ftitiguing  the  attention,  and  irritating  the 
tempers,  of  those  who  felt  it  j)ainful  to  be  obliged  to  remain  for  the 
division.  This  did  not  take  place  till  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  pre- 
vious to  which  a  hundred  Members,  at  least,  were  to  be  seen  in 
different  parts  of  the  House  and  gallery,  fast  asleep. 

Lord  Althorp's  recapitulation  and  reply,  in  which  he  repeated 
the  resolution  of  the  Ministry  to  resign  if  this  bill  were  not  earned, 
closed  the  debate :  and  on  the  division,  there  appeared — 

For  the  Bill 466 

For  the  Amendment  -         .         _        _    89 

making  a  total  number  of  555  Members  in  the  House.     The  Bill  was 
then  read  a  first  time,  and  its  second  reading  was  fixed  for  Friday  next. 


***  The  Proceedinc/s  of  the  dth  inst.,  in  continuation  of  the  precedinf/  Re- 
port, mill  be  found  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Number,  at  page  297  ;  the  Debate 
on  Ireland  having  extended  to  so  much  (/rcatcr  length  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, as  to  occupy  the  whole  space  allotted  to  "  The  Parliamentary  Re- 
viewer."  We  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  omit  some  of  the  less  important 
Sections  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Number,  in  order  to  obtain  room  there  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  and  tlie  Business  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  belonging  to  the  Section  of  "  The  Legislative  Recorder  J* 
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ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  IMMEDIATELY  PASSING  A 
POOR  LAW  BILL  FOR  IRELAND. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey  has  not  thought 
fit  to  brin^c  fonvard  perhaps  the  most  indispensable  measure  for  the 
pacification  of  Ireland."*  We  mean  a  system  of  Poor  Laws.  All 
are  agreed  that  the  main  and  most  pressing  grievance  in  Ireland  is 
the  want  of  food.  Neither  Courts-martial  nor  bayonets  can  extin- 
guish the  cravings  of  hunger ;  and  as  another  and  a  better  remedy  is 
needed,  we  will  endeavour  to  show  that  a  system  of  Poor  Laws  for 
Ireland  is  not  only  just  but  indispensably  necessary. 

And  first,  as  regards  its  justice.  We  maintain,  without  the 
fear  of  successful  ccmtradiction,  that  all  the  writers  upon  natural 
law,  assert  the  right  of  each  and  every  member  of  a  community 
to  a  subsistence,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it.  "  Reason  tells  us," 
says  Mr.  Locke/'  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  their  subsistence, 
and  consequently  to  meat  and  drink,  and  such  other  things  as  nature 
affords  for  their  preservation ;"  and  again,  "  He  that  hath  to  spare 
must  remit  something  of  his  full  satisfaction,  and  give  way  to  the 
pressing  and  preferable  right  of  those  who  are  in  danger  to  perish 
without  it."  Grotius  says,  "  In  case  of  necessity,  that  foi-mer  right,  of 
using  things  as  if  they  still  remained  in  common,  must  revive  and  be 
in  full  force."  Montesquieu  remarks :  "  The  state  owes  to  every 
citizen  a  certain  subsistence,  a  proper  nourishment,  convenient  cloth- 
ing, and  a  kind  of  life  not  incompatible  with  health ;"  and  again, 
"  When  from  vicissitudes  in  commerce,  many  are  made  suffered,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  extend  to  them  prompt  relief."  "  The 
poor,"  says  Paley,  "have  a  claim  founded  in  the  law  of  nature.  The 
separation  of  property  was  made  and  consented  fo,  upon  the  expecta- 
tion and  condition  that  every  one  should  have  left  a  sufficiency  for 
his  subsistence,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it."  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
says,  "  A  due  care  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  an  act  of  civil  prudence 
and  political  wisdom  ;  for  poverty,  in  itself,  is  apt  to  amasculate  the 
minds  of  men,  or  at  least  it  makes  men  tumultuous  and  unquiet. 
JVhen  there  are  very  many  poor,  the  rich  cannot  longer  safely  con- 
tinue." And  last,  though  not  least,  Blackstone  attempts  to  justify 
the  severity  of  the  English  Penal  Code,  "  Because  the  existence  of 
the  Poor  Laws  have  dej)rived  the  criminal  of  all  excuse  for  crime." 

•  Vide  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Stanley,  that  the  Government  was  not  prepared 
with  any  system  of  Poor  Laus. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  V.  Z 
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Having  given  these  high  authorities  in  support  of  the  natural  right, 
we  shall  next  attempt  to  prove  that  in  all  civilized  communities  in 
ancient  and  modern  times — in  all  countries,  except  Ireland,  have 
Poor  Laws  prevailed.  And  first  among  the  ancients.  Under  the 
Jewish  dispensation  there  were  special  distributions  to  the  poor.  In 
Ethiopia,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  gratuitous  ordinary  existed,  for 
those  without  means.  Polybius  and  Strabo  notice  the  Poor  Laws  of 
the  Rhodians.  At  Athens  parents  were  obliged  to  support  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  their  parents.  In  Crete,  Aristotle  says,  the  poorest 
citizens  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  "Take  Zakat,"  says 
Mahommed,  in  the  Koran,  "and  bestow  it  on  the  poor  Mussulmans." 
Zakat,  says  the  code,  means  "alms  imposed  by  law,  instead  of  volun- 
tary charity."     So  much  for  systems  of  Poor  Laws  among  the  ancients. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  moderns.  Scandinavia  affords  the 
earliest  example  of  a  legislative  provision  for  the  poor,  among 
modern  nations.  "  He,  who  could  not  earn  his  food  might  claim  a 
home  at  every  house  in  the  township."  In  Iceland  there  are  Neidur- 
setningers,  that  is,  poor  living  on  the  parish.  In  Denmai'k,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  a  provision  for  the  poor 
was  introduced  at  the  foil  of  the  feudal  system.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  the  property  of  the  church  is  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  paupers.  In  America  the  poor  ai'e  protected  by  law,  from 
want.  In  Hungary  by  the  Urharium,  or  Rural  Code  ;  and  bv  the 
regulations  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  service  of  the  serf  was  limited  so 
as  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the  lord.  The  Guild  laws  of  Hanover, 
Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  afford  protection  and  sustenance  to 
every  citizen.  Even  in  Gallicia  (Austrian  Poland)  a  small  rate,  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  is  levied  from  each  parish. 

In  Austria,  a  rate  for  the  poor  is  levied  on  the  houses  in  each 
parish.*  In  Switzerland,  independently  of  poor-rates  raised  as  a 
tax,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  there  is  a  special  fund  appro- 
priated to  tlie  assistance  of  the  poor.  There  is  a  regular  provision 
for  the  poor  in  Baden  and  Wurlemberg;  and  so  late  as  1828,  a  com- 
plete system  of  poor-rates  was  established  in  Prussia.  In  Russia, 
and  that  part  of  Poland  under  her  dominion,  the  Seigneur  is  obliged 
by  law,  as  well  as  by  a  regard  for  his  own  intei'est,  to  support  the  pea- 
sant during  illness,  or  under  misfortune,  and  this  same  consideration 
is  their  chief  protection  against  his  avarice  and  rapacity.  There  were 
in  1803,  in  Russia,  fifty-two  Annenhniiaer,  or  poor-houses,  besides 
iifty-one  Districtkammen  hauser,  for  Chiistians,  and  two  for  Jews-f 

At  Abo,  in  Finland,  poor-rales  are  levied.  Even  among  the  Tar- 
tar race,  beggars  are  not  allowed.  The  Bai-Gask,  that  is,  those  with- 
out homes,  are  employed  as  messengers.  In  Peru,  says  Sir  William 
Temple,  one-fourth  of  the  property  of  the  sttite  is  reserved  for  the 
poor.  Among  the  natives  of  India  a  considerable  quantity  of  enaum, 
or  charity  lands,  is  set  ajjart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  ;  and  in 
India  children  are  obliged  to  support  their  parents,  "  In  Scotland," 
gays  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  law  would  educe 

♦  James's  Travels,  p.  493. 

f  Darstclluug  der  RussiscLen,  Monarcbie  von  Wickmaa. 
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as  valid  a  right  to  relief  from  the  statnte  book  of  Scotland  as  from 
that  of  England." 

Having  thus  shewn  that  some  system  of  Poor  Laws  has  existed 
in  all  states,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  and  that  the  people  of  these 
-states  have  been,  if  not  well  governed,  at  least  fed.  we  turn  to  Ireland, 
•where  no  such  system  has  existed,  and  there  we  find  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands dying  of  actual  starvation,  or  swept  away  by  those  periodical 
visitations  of  Typhus,  or  Puerpural  Fever,  or  Cholera,  the  fruitful 
effects  of  insufficient  nourishment  and  imperfect  clotliing.  But  the 
Tniserv  does  not  end  here.  We  find  an  army  raised  by  Famine  and 
Despair,  embattled  against  capital,  labour,  property,  nay,  even  against 
life  itself.  We  find  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  and  obedience  to  the 
law,  dependent  on  the  contingency  of  a  scanty  or  a  plentiful  crop  of 
potatoes.  Talk  of  insuirections  and  demagogues  in  sooth  !  Is  it  any 
-wonder  tliere  are  demagogues  and  insurrections  when  "  the  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  the  flesh  of  our  flesh," — one  bom  in  the  same  land, — 
partaking  of  a  common  Christian  redemption, — may,  with  all  his 
kindred,  expire  in  a  ditch,  without  one  friendly  charitable  hand  to 
stretch  forth  a  morsel  of  bread  to  his  parched  and  starving  lips, — or 
one  cup  of  water  to  slake  the  thirst  of  his  cold  and  clammy  tongue  ? 
No  !  It  is  T\Titten  in  the  Book  of  Nature  that  if  you  sow  the  wind, 
vou  shall  reap  the  tempest ;  for  there  is  a  point  at  which  despair 
l)ecomes  majestic,  and,  with  wild  and  furious  justice,  redresses  accu- 
mulated wrongs,  by  rending  in  twain  the  bonds  which  unite  society, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  but  only  of  a  part.  To  such  a  state 
is  Ireland  reduced ;  and  ice  warn  the  present  Ministry  that  unless 
they  set  to  icork  promptly  and  speedily  to  introduce  a  system  of  Poor 
Laws  tnto  Ireland,  that  country  tcill  be  lost  to  Great  Britain  for 
ever  !  We  repeat  it,  advisedly,  Ireland  will  be  lost  to  Great  Britain, 
and  may  never  again  be  recovered. 

We  will  now  enquire  what  was  the  condition  of  the  English  people 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
Poor  Laws.  "  The  monks,"  says  Hume,*  "  residing  always  in  their  con- 
vents, in  the  heart  of  their  estates,  spent  their  money  in  the  provinces, 
among  their  tenants,  afforded  a  ready  market  for  their  commodities, 
and  were  a  sure  resource  to  the  poor  and  indigent."  These  complaints 
were  heightened  by  other  causes.  "  Pasturage  was  found  more  pro- 
fitable than  tillage."  (the  case  in  Ireland  for  the  last  seventy  years.) 
*'  Whole  estates  were  laid  waste  by  inclosures."  (the  case  in  Ireland  at 
this  moment.)  "The  tenants,  regarded  as  a  useless  burthen,  were 
expelled  their  habitations.  Even  the  cottagei-s,  deprived  of  the  com- 
mons on  which  they  fed  their  cattle,  were  reduced  to  misery,  and  x 
great  diminution  was  remarked  in  the  kingdom. "f  All  this  is  the 
connteipart  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  Ireland.  But  let  us  hear 
what  were  the  results  in  England.  "An  universal  diffidence  and 
stagnation  of  commerce,"  says  Hume,  "  took  place,  and  loud  com- 
plaints were  heard  in  everj-  part  of  England.     The  populace  began  to 

•  Vol.  iii.  Quarto  Edition,  p.  319.  f  Strype,  Vol.  ii. 
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rise  in  several  places,  and  to  commit  disorders ;  but,  at  length,  being^ 
impatient  for  immediate  redress,  they  could  not  longer  contain  their 
fury,  but  sought  for  a  remedy  by  force  of  arms.  The  rising  began  at 
once  in  several  parts  of  England,  as  if  an  universal  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  by  the  commonalty.  The  disorders  in  Devonshire  and 
Norfolk  threatened  "the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  rioters  were,  at 
length,  brought  to  the  force  of  a  regular  army,  and  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  men.  The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  rose  to  a  still  greater 
height.  The  populace  were  at  first  excited  by  the  complaints  against 
inclosures ;  but,  finding  their  numbers  amount  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  they  proceeded  to  more  exorbitant  pretensions.  They  required 
the  suppression  of  the  gentry,  the  placing  new  counsellors  about  the 
king,  and  the  re-establishment  of  their  ancient  rights.  At  length,  after 
various  efforts,  these  and  subsequent  insuiTections  were  partially  sup- 
pressed, but  they  were  never  wholly  extinguished  till  the  passing  of 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  gave  to  the  peasant  the  right  by  lata  to  a 
support  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for 
the  transition  was  from  feudal  slavery  to  whatNiebuhr  calls  a  state  of 
"  beggarly  freedom,  wherein  the  advantage  was  all  on  the  side  of  the 
landlord." 

"Before  Poor  Laws  were  established  in  England,"  says  Strype, "  there 
were  three  or  four  hundred  able  bodied  vagi'ants  in  every  county,  who 
lived  by  theft  and  rapine."  Harrison  computes  that  Henry  VHI. 
hanged  three-score  and  twelve  thousand  great  thieves,  petty  thieves, 
and  rogues.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  annual  execution  of  thieves 
amounted  to  four  hundred.  At  length,  at  the  close  of  this  reign. 
Poor  Laws  were  established.  Dalton  thus  describes  the  immediate 
-effect : — 

1 .  Idleness  very  much  repressed. 

2.  Infinite  swarms  of  vagrants  rooted  out. 

3.  We  ourselves  compelled  to  relieve  the  poor  of  our  own  parishes. 

In  speaking  of  the  institution  of  Poor  Laws,  Mr.  Ruggles  obsei-ves,  in 
his  History  of  the  Poor,  "  The  wisdom  of  the  government  during 
Ehzabeth's  reign,  engrafted  by  degrees  some  of  the  best  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  the  Statute  Law."  Looking,  then  to  the  effect 
of  Poor  Laws  in  England, — seeing  that  they  have  produced  here  a 
cessation  of  insuirection  and  predial  war, — may  we  not  fairly  conclude 
that  they  would  produce  in  Ireland  an  effect  not  widely  different  ? 
The  Poor  Laws  in  England  form  a  sort  of  National  Insurance  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  Trade,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  War;  and  are 
these  vicissitudes  less  frequent  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  or  less 
severe  ? 

The  non-extension  of  Poor  Laws  has  not  only  worked  moral  but 
religious  evil  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  one  great  reason  why  the  Re- 
Ibnnation  never  extended  itself  widely  in  that  country.  The  people 
of  Ireland,  finding  the  monasteries  in  which  they  received  food  and 
raiment,  destroyed  by  a  Government  which  created  a  State  Religion 
without  charity,  or  tJie  support  of  the  poor  as  its  basis,  became  un- 
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friendlv  to  a  creed  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  embraced  as  eagerly  as  the  people  of  England, 

We  often  hear  complaints  of  the  absence  of  manufactures 
in  Ireland ;  but  Ireland,  with  all  her  capabilities,  never  can 
become  a  manufacturing  country,  till  Poor  Laws  shall  have 
been  introduced.  ^Ir.  Kennedy,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Man- 
chester Transactions,  in  a  [Memoir  on  the  Cotton  ^Manufacture,  has 
distinctly  proved  that  that  trade  could  not  be  peraianent  without  a 
poor  rate  to  relieve  the  workmen  in  times  of  stagnation.  In  May, 
1826,  had  not  the  poor  rate  in  Manchester  afforded  relief,  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  would  have  been  immense.  The 
Irish  then  residing  in  ^Manchester,  though  having  no  claim,  were 
relieved  out  of  the  rate,  lest  they  should  have  furmed  a  distinct  body, 
and  proceeded  to  outrage.  In  truth,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
men  of  the  most  opposite  political  opinions,  the  wealth  of  England 
has  been  mainly  promoted  by  her  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On 
this  subject,  the  vigorous  intellect  of  ]Mr.  Cobbett — the  profound 
scholarship  of  ^Ir.  Sadler — and  the  curious  and  various  research  and 
shrewd  enquiring  mind  of  jMr.  Nimmo,  have  conducted  them  all  to 
the  same  conclusion.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  similar  system 
to  that  which  now  obtains  in  England,  should  be  introduced  into 
Ireland ;  but  we  do  say  that  any  system  short  of  one  for  providing 
employment  on  useful  public  works  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  more 
cfiectual  relief  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  young,  must  be  delu- 
sive and  inetBcient.  We  include  even  the  able-bodied,  for  the  par- 
tial staiTation  which  whole  communities  of  able-bodied  Irish  undergo 
in  seasons  of  scarcity,  renders  these  individuals  too  often,  by  sov,-ing 
the  seeds  of  future  maladies,  unable  to  work  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
A  main  feature,  too,  of  any  system  for  Ireland,  should  be  a  compul- 
sory provision.  In  Dublin  and  its  suburbs,  conLiining  22,000  houses, 
there  are  only  2,000  subscribers  to  the  3Iendicity  Society  ;  so  that  it 
is  clear  the  majority  of  eleven  to  one  would  not  tax  themselves  volun- 
tarily for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Not  only  is  an  Irish  Poor  Rate  just,  as  regards  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, but  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  England. 
English  property  is  virtually  rated  to  maintain  a  great  part  of  the 
Irish  pauper  population.  Besides,  the  absence  of  such  a  rate  in  Ire- 
land is  imfair  to  the  English  agriculturist.  Wages  in  England  may 
be  taken  as  from  l.f.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  day,  while  the  Irish  farmer  hires 
his  labourers  at  id.  or  5d.,  the  only  alternative  for  a  labourer  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  Poor  Law.*  The  English  people,  then,  have 
a  right  to  require,  either  that  the  Irish  shall  be  interdicted  from  our 
markets,  or  placed  on  a  level  with  ourselves  in  the  burthens  affectinof 
production.  Calculating  the  poor-rate  all  over  England  at  2s.  6d.  in 
the  pound  on  the  rent;  this  gives  a  bonus  of  12|per  cent,  to  th& 
Irish  landlord:  and,  taking  the  low  rate  of  labour," and  the  competi- 
tfon  for  farms  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Irish  landlord  e.xacls 
a  rent  of  20s.,  when  the  EngUsh  gets  but  1  Os. 
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The  establishment  of  a  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  would,  we  believe,  pro- 
duce the  following  good  effects  : — 

1st.  It  would  cause  the  Irish  landlords  to  reside  on  their  property, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  tenantry. 

2d.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  English  poor-rates. 

3d.  It  would  cause  employment  to  be  found  for  the  able-bodied. 

4tli.  It  would  give  the  peasant  no  cause  to  become  the  slave  of  the 
priest,  of  the  demagogue,  or  of  illegal  associations. 

5th,  and  lastly.  It  would  cause  the  Irish  Church  to  contribute  its 
fair  share  towards  the  support  of  the  poor — which  it  has  never  yet 
done. 

We  know  that  the  advocates  of  that  Church  have  stoutly  denied  the 
existence  of  a  triplicate,  or  even  a  quadruplicate  division  of  tithes. 
This  is  easy  enough  to  do,  "  ore  tenus"  as  the  lawyers  say ;  but  let 
the  church  get  over  the  following  extract  as  it  may.  It  is  taken  from 
"  Reeves's  History  of  the  English  Law,"  a  work  of  acknowledged 
merit.  The  author  had  been  for  many  years  joint  king's  printer,  by 
the  exercise  of  which  monopoly  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  more 
than  300,000^.  Pie  was,  moreover,  the  Secretary  to  the  famous  Consti- 
tutional Association;  and  had,  all  his  life,  waged  war  against  Whigs, 
Radicals,  and  Republicans. 

"  In  the  early  times  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,"  says  Reeves, 
"  the  Bishop  used  to  allot  a  certain  portion  of  tithes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor ;  and,  in  later  times,  tlie  incumbent  of  a  parish 
church  was  to  assign  a  third  of  his  annual  income  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  hospitality.  This  was  se- 
cured by  a  legislative  sanction:  for  Stat.  12  Rich.  II.  c.  6.  rcquii'es, 
that  in  every  licence  of  impropriation  of  any  parish  church  to  be  made 
in  the  Chancery,  it  should  be  expressed,  that  the  diocesan  shall  or- 
dain, according  to  the  value  of  such  church,  a  convenient  sum  of 
•money  to  be  paid  and  distributed  yearly  of  the  fruits  and  prof  ts  thereof 
to  the  poor.  This  relief  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  poor  in 
general.* 

The  liability  of  the  Church  stands  here  recorded  against  her,  and  in 
the  event  of  that  Church  being  completely  separated  from  the  State  in 
Ireland,  a  measure  demanded  alike  by  expediency  and  justice,  we 
should  suggest  that  in  any  appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  public  pur- 
poses, a  third  at  least  should  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  poor. 

There  are  but  two  classes  in  Ireland  adverse  to  the  institution  of 
Poor  Laws  :  1st,  the  higher  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established,  in  Ireland.  2nd,  The  Irish  Landlords.  Now  the 
opposition  of  both  classes  arises  from  personal  and  interested  motives. 
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The  bishop  and  clergyman,  as  well  as  the  landlord,  think  that  a  poor- 
rate  would  diminish  their  respective  incomes.  And  so  it  would ;  and 
veiy  considerably  too.  But  is  Ireland  a  fee-farm  for  bishops  and 
landlords?  That  is  the  real  question.  Is  England  to  govern  this 
dependency  of  the  empire  in  the  interest  of  the  clergy  and  tlie  gentry 
only,  or  iii  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation  ?  Let  Mr.  Stanley  make 
his'election.  If  he  choose  the  former  alternative,  then  adieu  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  British  supremacy  ynW  henceforth  be  but  the  shadow  of  a 
thing  that  teas.  If  he  prefer  the  latter,  then  will  measures  of  coercion 
be  unnecessary,  for  history,  as  well  as  human  nature,  alike  teach,  that 
no  nation,  governed  in  "the  interest  of  the  majority,  has  ever  risen 
against  its  governors. 

Of  Irish  absentee  landlords,  generally,  we  will  not  trust  ourselves 
to  speak.  Instinct  with  all  the  vices  of  an  imperfect  civilization, 
characterized  by  all  that  belongs  to  ruder  times,  they  present  the 
unhappy  combination  of  feudal  splendor,  lawlessness,  and  oppres- 
sion, united  with  niodcra  extravagance  and  severe  exactions  to  sup- 
port it.  In  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace,  of  nearly  twenty  yeai-s' 
continuance,  they  exact,  to  the  fraction,  a  war-rent,  to  spend  in  the 
frivolous  dissipation  of  Paris,  Rome,  or  Naples,  or  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  or  the  chase.  For  their  tenantry — their  country — or  man- 
kind— they  seem  to  have  no  bowels  of  compassion.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, mai-vellous  that  they  should  oppose  Poor  Laws.  But  that  Govern- 
ment is  either  weak,  or  ignorant,  or  coiTupt,  who  fears  such  hostility, 
or  which,  feaiing  it,  seeks  not  occasion  to  gi-apple  with  and  extinguish 
it.  Mr.  Stanley  seeks  opponents  worthy  his  high  station.  Let  him 
bend  the  stiff-neck  and  stubborn  will  of  these  most  selfish  and  reck- 
less of  men — the  Irish  absentee  landlords.  Let  him  direct  his  anger 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  land  ;  for,  so  long  as  the  landlord  in 
Ireland  shall  say  to  the  cotter,  "  You  shall  have  no  claim  to  relief  on 
the  soU  on  which  you  were  bora,"  so  long 

" the  reiiin  shall  be 

Of  Captain  Kock  and  his  family.'' 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  opponents  of  a  Poor  Law,  in  Ireland, 
are  Lord  Limerick,  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Sir  John 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  prodigality — the  generosity — the 
boundless  hospitality — and  many  charities  of  Lord  Limerick — not 
only  to  his  own  children  and  connexions,  but  to  all  his  countrvmen, 
are  so  well  known  that  we  will  not  speak  of  them.  The  hundreds  of 
pounds  subscribed  by  the  noble  Lord  for  the  starving  Irish  stand  re- 
corded by  jVL-.  Hyett  and  the  Committee  of  Irisli  Relief.  As  to  Mr. 
Rice,  his  means  of  bestowal  have  not,  till  lately,  been  ample.  Hitherto 
he  had  but  words  to  vouchsafe  on  this  question.  Of  these  he  has  not 
been  sparing. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  believed,  by  many,  to  have  made  his  opposition 
to  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland  a  matter  of  deep  calculation.  He  is  too 
shrewd  and  clear-headed  a  man  not  to  see  that  a  provision  for  the 
poor  in  that  country  would  be  a  great  good  ;  but  he  seems  to  pause 
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and  say — "  Introduce  a  Poor  Law,  and  a  dozen  other  questions  of  vital 
import  lie  fallow  for  half  a  century."  There  may  he  truth  in  this. 
It  may  be  that  he  really  considers  things  are  to  come  to  that  pass  ; 
that  it  is  wise  to  let  the  worst  happen,  in  order  to  procure  the  required 
regeneration. 

We  will  not,  therefore,  condemn  Mr.  O'Connell  hastily.  Time 
and  events  will  disclose  his  motives  truly.  Sir  .John  Walsh,  a  re- 
spectable pamphleteer,  has  written  much  on  Poor  Laws  ;  but  there  is 
but  one  of  his  propositions  v.hich  is  deserving  of  a  serious  answer. 
He  says  there  are  no  respectable  farmers  in  Ireland  to  administer  a 
Poor  Rate ;  that  the  machinery  is  wanting.  Now  the  Irish,  in 
the  reigu  of  William  the  Fourth,  are  certainly  as  enlight- 
ened as  the  English  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  During  Eliza- 
betli's  reign,  when  few  knew  how  to  read,  and  still  fewer  to  write, 
14,000  overseers  were  found  for  parishes  in  England.  Ireland 
has  but  2oC0  parishes ;  and  we  should  find  it  very  difficult  to 
believe,  that  a  country  possessing  so  much  shrewdness  and  intelli- 
gence as  Ireland,  could  not  fuinish  2500  overseers  in  1833,  when 
England  furnished  14,000  in  1563  ;  more  than  270  years  ago.  But 
■we  must  have  done,  for  the  present.  There  are  a  hundred  other 
reasons  in  favour  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland  ;  but  our  space  forbids  us  to 
enter  on  them  now.  The  subject  will  increase  daily  in  importance  :  we 
may  return  to  it  again. 


CIIAKACTER    OF   A    MELANCHOLY    JIAN. 

Is  a  stranger  from  the  drove  ;  one  that  Nature  made  social  hecause  she 
made  him  a  man,  and  crazed  disposition  hath  altered,  unpleasing  to  all, 
as  all  to  him  ;  straggling  thoughts  are  his  content — they  make  him  dream 
waking — there's  his  pleasure.  His  imagination  is  never  idle — it  keeps  his 
mind  in  a  continual  motion,  as  the  poise  the  clock ;  he  winds  up  his 
thoughts  often,  and  as  ollen  unwinds  them.  Penelope's  web  thrives  faster; 
he'll  seldom  be  found  without  the  shade  of  some  grove,  in  whose  bottom 
a  river  dwells ;  he  carries  a  cloud  in  his  face — never  fair  weather ;  his 
outside  is  framed  to  his  inside— in  that  he  keeps  a  decorum — both  unseemly. 
Speak  to  him,  he  hears  with  his  eyes — ears  follow  his  mind — and  that's 
not  at  leisure.  He  thinks  of  business,  hut  never  does  any  :  he  is  all  con- 
templation— no  acticn  ;  he  hews  and  fashions  his  thoughts  as  if  he  meant 
them  to  some  purpose,  hut  they  prove  unprofitable  as  a  jjicce  of  wrouglit 
timber  to  no  use.  His  s])iri!s  and  the  sun  are  enemies, — the  sun  bright 
and  warm,  his  humour  black  and  cold.  Variety  of  foolish  apparitions 
people  his  head  ;  they  siifi'er  him  not  to  breathe,  according  to  the  necessity 
of  nature,  which  makes  him  sup  up  a  draught  of  as  much  air  at  once,  as 
would  serve  at  thrice.  He  denies  nature  her  due  in  sleep,  and  overjjays 
her  in  watchfulness  ;  nothing  j)lcascs  him  long,  hut  that  which  pleases  his 
own  fancies;  they  are  the  consuming  evijs, .and  evil  consumptions,  that 
consume  him  alive.  Lastly,  he  is  a  man  only  in  shew,  but  comes  short  of 
the  better  part — a  whole  reasonable  soul— which  is  man's  chief  pre- 
eminence and  sole  marl;  from  creatures  sensible. — Sir  Thomas  Over- 
hurt/. 
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CURIOUS  PETITION  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  C0:MPAX^',  FOR 
THE  RENEWAL  OF  THEIR  CHARTER. 

CoNTlxriNG  our  account  of  the  East  India  Compam's  proceedings, 
from  the  point  at  which  we  left  oft"  in  our  hist,  we  have  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  very  curious  Petition  presented  by  that  Body 
to  "  the  Right  Honourable  the  liOrds  and  Comraons,  in  the  High 
Court  of  Piirliaaient  assembled ;"  for  such  is  the  address  of  this  re- 
markable document, — in  which  is  contained  such  admissions  as  to 
facts,  and  such  statements  bv  way  of  argument,  as  ai'e  at  once  con- 
demnatory of  their  own  conduct,  and  subvereive  of  all  the  grounds  ou 
which  their  Trading  ^Monopoly  could  be  reasonably  defended.  They 
may,  by  this  Petition  of  their  own,  indeed,  be  judged  out  of  their  own 
ioouth  ;  and  must  stand  condemned  accordingly.  The  Petition  is 
in  the  ancient  phraseology  and  orthogiaphy  of  the  day  in  which  it 
was  written  (1641)  :  and  we  give  some  of  the  most  striking  portions 
of  it,  as  taken  from  the  document  itself.   It  opensby  humbly  shewing: 

'That  whereas  by  the  special!  induslrv  and  great  charges  of  divers  Merchants 
of  London,  and  others  of  his  Majesties  subjects,  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  was 
begun  now  forty-one  years  past,  and  hath  bcene  ever  since  continued  by  a  Com- 
pany of  all  degrees  of  persons  in  this  Kingdome,  incorporated  under  the  Royall 
Charters  of  the  late  Queeiie  Elizabeth,  and  King  lames  of  blessed  and  famous  mc- 
morj-,  with  such  priviledges  and  immaniiiv.s,  as  are  therein  at  large  contained, 
where:)y  many  and  sundry  voyages  have  beene  pcrftjrmedi^to  those  remote  coun- 
tries with  good  successe  and  great  gaine,  iiiifill  cflale  yeares  some  disasters  at  sea, 
encounters  of  enemies,  the  undue  proceedings  and  actions  of  our  professed  friends, 
and  allies,  with  other  interruptions,  have  infinitely  damnified  the  said  traflBque, 
which  otkencise  uiiyht  have  prospered  and  ffrmcne  much  better;  even  as  it  is  by  time 
and  iadustrie  greatly  enlarged  and  discovered  for  a  more  ample  vent  and  consump- 
tion of  our  cloath,  and  other  our  native  commodities;  neverthelesse,  the  afore- 
written  disasters,  and  the  carrying  of  forreigne  coines  out  of  this  kingdome  into 
the  Indies,  have  begot  sucli  causelcsse  complaints  in  themouthsof  many  of  his  Ma- 
jesties subjects  of  all  degrees  and  in  all  places  of  the  reaime,  that  the  atl  venturers 
are  thereby  much  discouraged  to  trade  any  longer  uniier  the  evill  censure  of  the 
multitude,  desiring  nothing  more  then  to  obtaiue  thsir  priratc  icealth  with  t]\cpub~ 
Nque  good. 

'  Therefi>re  the  Petitioners  humbly  pray  your  Lonls'iips  and  the  Honourable 
House  of  Commons,  to  take  the  annexed  Articles  (or  any  other)  into  your  most 
Srave  and  wise  consideration,  tiuit  so,  if  upon  the  due  examination  of  the  same, 
the  said  trade  be  found  unproJitaU-^  to  the  Commonwealth,  it  may  be  Sl^P- 
PRESSED.  And  if  othenrisc,  that  thou  it  mav  be  SUPPORTED  AND  COUX- 
TENAXCED  BV  SOME  PUSLIOIE  DECLARATION  for  the  satisfaction  of 
nU  his  Majesties  subjects,  and  better  encouragement  of  the  present  adventurers,  Cfr 
anij  others,  who  thereby  might  be  llie  more  forward  and  willing  to  adventu re  their 
estates  ia  a  businesse  of  such  consequence,  when  they  shall  know  that  it  hath  ob- 
tained such  great  and  honourable  approbation.' — pp.  1,  2. 

The  capitals  are  in  the  original  Petition,  and  mark  sufficiently  the 
great  deference  Ihcn  paid  to  public  opiuioa.     To  this  Petition  are  ap- 
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pended  eleven  queries,  which  are  classed  under  the  heads  of  Strength, 
Wealth,  Safety,  Treasure,  and  Honour,  all  of  which  the  Petitioners 
contend  are  brought  to  the  nation  by  the  existence  of  their  monopoly, 
without  which,  they  insinuate,  these  would  be  all  lost.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  they  seek  to  establish  their  position,  are  just  such  as 
have  been  repeated  in  every  discussion  since,  and  as  often  shown  to 
be  utterly  worthless,  as  a  defence  of  an  exclusive  tiade ;  since,  if  of 
any  weight  whatever,  they  would  apply  with  ten-fold  force  in  favour 
of  an  open  trade.  For  instance,  after  dwelling  upon  the  fact  of  their 
having  originally  employed  15,000  tons  of  shipping  (which  they 
admit  had  soon  afterwards  diminished  down  to  8,000),  they  say  : — 
'All  which  additions  of  shipping;  unto  our  former  strength  by  sea  before  this 
trade  began,  doe  iniploy  many  of  his  Majesties  sulijects  in  sundry  arts  to  build  and 
repaire  the  said  ships,  together  with  the  making  of  ordnance,  muskets,  powder, 
shot,  swords,  pikes,  cordage,  canvas,  and  other  necessary  amunitions  and  jirovisions 
thereunto  belonging ;  besides  a  multitude  of  mariners,  whereof  many  of  them  are 
shipped  from  hence.  Land-men,  or  such  as  were  not  formerly  used  to  the  seas, 
but  are  bred  and  made  good  mariners  by  these  voyages,  which  otherwise  at  home 
(being  without  arts  or  maintenance)  are  a  heavy  burthen  to  their  friends  and 
country.' — p.  3. 

If  this  be  true,  that  an  increased  employment  for  shipping  spreads 
collateral  benefit  over  the  various  arts  employed  in  their  construction 
and  equipment,  and  gives  employment  to  a  large  class  of  our  popula- 
tion,— this  seems,  to  us  at  least,  to  be  a  very  powerful  reason  why  the 
trade  should  not  be  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  thrown  open 
to  the  participation  of  the  many,  in  order  that  a  thousand  enterprising 
captains,  instead  of  a  few,  should  range  over  every  portion  of  the 
Eastern  seas,  to  explore  new  markets,  new  ports,  new  consumers,  and 
new  commodities,  and  thus  increase  the  benefits  enumerated,  in  a 
hundred-fold  degree.  Unable,  however,  as  the  Petitioners  were,  to 
establish  their  case  upon  the  only  true  grounds,  of  having  made  a 
prosperous  and  increasing  trade  since  the  monopoly  had  been  in  their 
hands, — they  attempt,  by  the  vain  shadow  of  martial  honour,  to  ba- 
lance the  substantial  reality  of  pecuniary  loss,  by  calling  their  fleet 
"eight  thousand  tunnes  of  great  and  warlike  shipping,  and  they  thus 
enumerate  their  prowess  : — 

'  For  how  famous  are  their  exploits  to  all  nations?  How  many  rich  carracks 
have  they  suncke  and  spoyled?  How  many  assaults  of  Spanish  gallions  have  they 
withstood  and  foyled  ?  What  slaughter  of  their  souldiers,  sacke  of  their  townes, 
subversion  of  their  trades,  and  such  lik?  honourahle  actiuns  have  ihcy  performed  ? 
and  all  with  little  lossc  of  ships  or  men  ?  It  would  require  a  large  discourse,  to 
declare  the  particulars.' — p.  4. 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sort  of  conduct  which  they  who 
vaunted  themselves  on  it,  thought  more  honourable  than  free  trade  ; 
for  on  men  found  guilty  of  this  last  enormity,  they  practised  the  tor- 
ture, and  even  inflicted  death ;  while  to  sink  and  spoil  the  ships  of 
their  rivals,  to  slaughter  their  soldiers,  to  sack  their  towns,  and  to  sub- 
vert their  trade,  were  such  honourable  actions  as  to  give  them  a  claim 
to  the  highest  distinction  !  That  some  individuals  grew  rich  then,  as 
they  do  now,  notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the  concern  for  which  they 
sailed,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  continuation  of  their 
claims : — 
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•  Howmany  brave  commanders  have  we  breil  from  meane  d^ree?  (whereof  di- 
vers are  still  in  our  service)  some  at  this  present  are  found  worthy  good  places  in 
his  Majesties  navie,  others  (being  growne  rich)  doe  either  keepe  at  home,  or  fol- 
low shorter  voyages.'— p.  5, 

Their  complaints  against  the  Dutch  for  engrossing  tlie  trade  in 
spices,  might  be  aptly  parodied  against  themselves  by  the  free  traders, 
supposing  these  to  be  the  complainants,  and  the  words.  Tea,  Silk,  &c. 
substituted  for  Cloves  and  Spices,  the  India  Company,  for  the  Hol- 
landers, and  the  word  China  for  the  ]Moluccas  :  let  these  substitutions 
be  made,  as  the  reader  peruses  the  following : — 

'But  for  cloves,  maces,  and  nutmegs,  they  are  at  veiy  fear  prices,  because  the 
Hollanders  having  expelled  our  people  from  the  iiands  of  the  Moluccoes,  Banda, 
and  Amboina,  do  still  keep  us  by  force  from  the  trade  of  those  spices  :  in  which 
wares,  when  we  enjoyed  the  freedome  in  the  Indies  that  unto  us  belongeth,  we  sold 
those  spices  at  two  rates  :  but  as  the  Dutch  have  raised  the  price  of  these  commo- 
dities, so  would  they  much  more  inhaunce  them  and  all  other  the  rich  wares  of 
those  countries,  if  wee  should  abandon  or  be  basely  driven  from  the  trade.' — p.  8. 

•  The  following  is  a  curious  historical  fact,  and  not  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  think  the  Shipping  Interest  very  little  aftected  by 
the  Com  laws, — who  call  upon  the  Shipping  Interest  to  support  their 
views,  by  doing  without  foreign  commodities  altogether, — and  who 
ask  the  Shipping  to  support  the  Agricultural  Interest,  by  main- 
taining the  high  price  of  English  cora. 

*  For  our  experience  in  one  particular  doth  teach  us,  that  of  late  yeares  we  are 
growne  so  populous,  that  we  can  spare  no  corner  to  transport  into  forraigne  coun- 
tries, but  sell  it  all  here  to  serve  our  owne  wants  at  deare  rates,  which  formerly, 
when  it  was  much  cheaper,  imployed  maiu/  ships  and  mariners  to  export  it  unto 
strangers,  and  thereby  returned  ns  store  of  treasure,  which  great  benefit  to  the 
kingdome  is  now  lost.' — p.  11. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  exti-act  the  following  also,  as 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  landholders,  and  the  politicians  of  the 
same  school,  who  see  no  benefit  in  the  foreign  ti-ade  of  the  coun- 
try, and  would  drive  us  back  to  mere  home  consumption : — 

'  By  this  plenty  of  money  thus  gotten  (and  no  otherwise)  do  our  lands  improve, 
for  when  the  merchant  hath  a  good  dispatch  beyond  the  sea,  for  his  death,  and 
other  our  native  wares,  he  doth  presently  returne  to  buy  up  the  greater  quantity, 
which  raiseth  the  price  of  wooUs,  and  other  commodities,  which  doth  improve  the 
landlords'  rents,  as  the  leases  expire  dayly;  and  also  by  this  mcanes  money  being 
gained  and  brought  more  abundantly  into  this  kingdome,  it  inableth  many  men  to 
buy  lands,  which  must  make  them  the  dearer :  but  if  our  forraigne  trade  come  to  a 
stop  or  declination  by  neglect  at  home,  or  inj  uries  abroad,  whereby  the  merchants 
are  impoverished,  and  so  the  wares  of  the  realme  lesse  issued,  then  do  all  the 
said  benefits  cease,  and  our  lands  fall  of  price  dayly  j  whei-eupon  we  conclude, 
that  as  the  flourishing  state  of  our  generall  trade  is  the  onely  meanes  to  make 
our  lands  improve,  so  the  particular  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  is  a  principall  in- 
strument therein,  because  (as  we  have  already  proved)  it  hath  so  much  increased 
the  traffique  of  this  kingdome.' — P.  12. 

But  we  must  draw  our  notice  of  this  curious  petition  to  a  close: 
and  we  do  this  with  an  extract  of  a  very  remarkable  part  of  it,  in 
which  the  idea,  that  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  from  any  country 
m  return  for  goods,  impoverishes  it  (a  notion  still  entertained  by  those 
who  deprecate  our  purchase  of  foreign  manufactures,  because  the  sup- 
pliers of  them  frequently  take  away  our  gold  and  silver  only  in  return,) 
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is  most  successfully  combatted :  and  the  striking  example  given  by 
these  Petitioners  for  Monopoly,  in  favour  of  that  very  Free  Trade 
which  they  decry,  to  be  gathered  from  the  example  of  Leghorn  and 
Villa  Franca,  is  highly  valuable,  especially  when  coming  from  such  a 
quarter.  Our  answer  to  such  a  statement  as  this,. if  made  by  the 
present  India  Company,  instead  of  their  predecessors,  would  be  simply 
"  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise."     This  is  their  language  : — 

*  We  must  not  here  forget  the  practise  of  the  great  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  his 
port  Leghorne,  which  of  late  yeares  from  a  poore  townc  is  become  a  lair  city, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  places  for  trade  in  Christendom,  by  the  rc;;ort  ofmmi;/ 
naiious,  but  most  especially  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  with  merchandize  to  a 
very  great  valew  yearely  ;  and  yet  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  multitude  of 
ships  and  wares  which  come  thither,  have  little  or  no  meanes  to  make  their  • 
returnes  from  thence,  but  onely  in  ready  money,  wliich  they  may  and  doe  carry 
away  fi'eely  at  all  times  and  without  Custome  and  such  charges,  to  the  incredible 
advantage  of  the  said  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his  subjects,  who  are  much  inriched. 
by  the  continual  (jreat  concourse  of  merchants,  from  all  the  states  of  the  neighbour 
princes,  bringing  with  them  plenty  of  money  daily  to  supply  their  wants  of  the 
said  wares.  And  thus  we  see  that  the  current  of  merchandise  which  carries  away 
their  treasure,  becomes  a  flowing  streame  to  fill  them  agaiue  in  a  greater  measuro 
■with  money. 

•  The  example  of  this  growing  greatnesse,  hath  lately  moved  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  publickely  to  declare  his  princely  resolution  to  all  nalions,  oifering  them 
many  privileges  and  immunities,  -that  shall  come  to  trade  in  his  free  port  of  Vila. 
Franca,  and  especially  a  liberty  to  carry  away  ready  monies  for  all  the  wares 
they  bring,  or  other  occasions;  and  yet  we  know  that  neither  in  Tuscany  or 
Savoy,  are  any  mines  or  monies  more  than  they  have  and  do^;  daily  get  by  trade  ; 
but  they  know  likewise  that  if  we  yearely  bring  them  wares  (although  for  a  very 
great  valew)  the  money  will  immediately  follow:  for,  let  no  man  doubt  but  that 
money  must  ever  attend  on  merchandize,  for  they  goe  together  :  and  it  is  worthy 
the  noting,  that  those  princes  are  content  to  part  witli  their  treasure  only  to  enjoy 
the  trade  of  wares  which  are  brought  them,  for  which  (to  encourage  the  merchant) 
thej/  take  no  custome ;  whereas  we,  by  sending  out  our  money,  doe  gaine  the 
iniployment  of  our  shipping,  the  trade  of  the  wares,  and  the  profit  of  the  customs, 
which  is  a  treble  benefit.' — pp.  30 — 32. 

We  could  improve  not  upon  this  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
a  perfect  free  trade,  and  consequently  against  every  species  of  re- 
striction and  monopoly,  by  anything  we  could  add  to  it ;  and  we 
therefore  leave  it  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Petitioning  East 
India  Company  of  1641,  unaltered  and  unamended. 

From  this  period,  up  to  1047,  tlie  credit  of  the  INIonopolists  con- 
tinued so  low,  that  they  made  no  progress  :  and  at  length,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  interest  the  Members  of  Parliament,  (which  trick  has 
often  been  tried  with  success,  and  will  no  doubt  be  repeated  again, 
though  under  some  new  form  or  device,  during  the  discussion  now 
about  to  commence,)  and  this  is  Mr.  Mill's  account  of  it: — 

'  In  1647-48,  when  the  power  of  the  Parliament  was  supreme,  and  the  King 
a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  new  subscription  was  undertaken,  and  a  pretty 
obvious  policy  was  pursued.  Endeavours  were  used  to  get  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  Members  of  Parliament  to  subscribe.  If  the  Members  of  the  ruling  body- 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  gains  of  the  Company,  its  privileges  would  not  fail 
to  be  both  protected  and  enlarged.  An  Advertisement,  which  fixed  the  time 
beyond  which  ordinary  subscribers  would  not  be  received,  added,  that,  in  defer- 
ence to  Mcmhers  of  Parliament,  a  further  period  wiiiild  be  allowed  to  them,  to  cou- 
iidcr  the  subject,  and  make  their  subscriptions.' — Vol,  i.  p.  67,  68. 
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There  was  so  little  profit,  however,  to  be  made  by  the  India  Com- 
pany itself  at  that  period,  that  the  bait  did  not  take ;  and  their  affuii-s 
remained  nearly  stagnant  for  some  time  aften\ards.— 

'  In  1651-52,  the  English  obtained  in  Bengal  the  fin>t  of  those  peculiar  privi- 
leges, which  were  the  fore-runners  of  their  subsequent  power.  Among  the  persons 
belonging  to  the  factories,  whom  there  was  occasion  to  send  to  the  imperial  court, 
it  happened  that  some  were  surgeons  ;  one  of  whom  is  particularly  named,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  ot  Boughton.  Obtaining  great  influence,  bi/  the  cures  which 
they  effected,  they  employed  their  interest  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  Company. 
[Favourable  circumstances  were  so  well  improved,  that,  on  the  payment  of  3000 
rupees,  a  government  license  for  an  unlimited  trade,  without  payment  of  customs, 
in  the  richest  province  of  India,  was  happily  obtained. — vol.  L  p.  70. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1654,  began  the  discussions  between  that  portion 
of  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  who  wished  to  withdraw  their  capital 
and  trade  on  their  own  account,  and  the  other  portion,  who  contended 
that  it  was  by  joint-stock  management  alone  that  their  concerns  could 
be  prosperously  conducted.  The  arguments  of  each  party  ai"e  so  fairly 
condensed  by  the  East  India  Company's  historian,  that  we  may  give 
them  in  his  own  words  : — 

*  Various  occurrences  strongly  mark  the  sense  which  appears  to  have  been 
generally  entertained,  of  the  unprofitable  nature  of  joint-stock.  That  particular 
body  of  proprietors,  including  the  Assada  merchants,  to  whom  the  imited  joint- 
stock  belonged,  presented  to  the  Council  of  State,  in  1654,  two  separate  petitions  j 
in  which  they  prayed,  that  the  East  India  Company  should  no  longer  proceed  ex- 
clusively on  the  principle  of  a  joint-stock  trade,  but  that  the  owners  of  the  sepa- 
rate funds  should  have  authority  to  employ  their  own  capital,  servants,  and  ship- 
ping, in  the  way  which  they  themselves  should  deem  most  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  power  and  consequence  of  the  Directors  were  threatened  ;  and  they  hast- 
ened to  present  those  pleas,  which  are  used  as  their  best  weapons  o/  defence  to  the 
present  day  :  viz. — Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  a  joint-stock,  since  the 
trade  had  been  carried  on  by  a  joint-stock  during  forty  years  :  such  compecitions 
as  those  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  could  only  be  supported  by  strength 
of  a  joint-stock:  the  equipments  for  the  India  trade  required  a  capital  so  large 
as  a  joint-stock  alone  could  afford:  the  failure  of  Courten's  experiment  proved 
that  voyages  on  any  other  principle  could  not  succeed  :  the  factories  requisite  for 
the  Indian  trade  could  be  established  only  by  a  joint-stock,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany having  factories  in  the  dominions  of  no  less  than  fourteen  different  sove- 
reigns: the  native  princes  required  engagements  to  make  good  the  losses  which 
they  or  their  subjects  might  sustain  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen  3  and  to  this 
a  joint-stock  company  alone  was  competent.' — Vol.  i.  p.  72, 73. 

The  abstract  of  the  reply  is  a  little  longer,  but  still  worth  giving 
entire,  since  it  embodies  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  urged  in  reply  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  existing  Company,  which,  as  !Mr.  !Mill  has  justly 
observed,  differ  in  nothing  from  what  have  been  urged  a  thousand 
times  before  ;  these  exploded  fallacies  being  still  "  used  as  their  best 
"Weapons  of  defence,  to  the  present  day."    He  says  : — 

*In  their  reply,  the  body  of  petitioners,  who  were  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  signal  want  of  success 
which  had  attended  the  trade  to  India,  during  forty  years  of  joint-stock  manage- 
ment. They  asserted,  that  private  direction  aad  separate  voyages  would  have 
been  far  more  profitable ;  as  the  prosperity  of  those  open  Companies,  the  'J'urkey, 
the  Muscovy,  and  Eastland  Companies,  sufficiently  proved.  They  claimed  a  right, 
by  agreement,  to  a  share  in  the  factories  and  privileges  of  the  Company  in  India; 
and  stated  that  they  were  fitting  out  fourteen  ships  for  the  trade.  They  might 
have  still  further  represented,  that  every  one  of  the  arguments  advanced  bj  the 
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Directors,  without  even  a  single  exception,  was  a  mere  assumption  of  the  thing  to 
be  proved.  That  the  trade  had,  during  forty  years,  or  four  hundred  years,  been 
carried  on  by  a  joint-stock,  proved  not  that,  by  a  different  mode,  it  would  not  have 
yielded  much  greater  advantage  :  if  the  trade  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
prosperous,  it  rather  proved  that  the  management  had  been  proportionally  defec- 
tive. The  Directors  asserted,  that  in  meeting  competition,  private  adventure 
■would  altogether  fail  ;  though  with  their  joint-stock  they  had  so  ill  sustained 
competition,  that  Courten's  Association  had  threatened  to  drive  them  out  of  every 
market  in  which  they  had  appeared :  and  they  themselves  had  repeatedly  and 
solemnly  declared  to  government,  that  unless  the  license  to  Courten  were  withh 
drawn,  the  ruin  of  the  East  India  Company  was  sure.  With  regard  to  mercantile 
competition,  at  any  rate,  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  individuals  transacting  for 
their  own  interest,  was  sure  to  be  a  more  powerful  instrument  than  the  imbecility 
and  negligence  of  joint-stock  management;  and  as  to  warlike  competition,  a  few 
ehips  of  war,  with  a  few  companies  of  marines,  employed  by  the  government,  would 
have  yielded  f;ir  more  security  than  all  the  efforts  which  a  feeble  joint-stock  could 
make.  The  failure  of  Courten's  Association  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  operation  of  particular  causes,  altogether  distinct  from  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  trade ;  the  situation,  in  fact,  in  which  the  jealousy  and  influence  of 
the  company  had  placed  them.  Factories  were  by  no  means  so  necessary  as  the 
Company  iynoranthj  supposed,  and  interestedly  strove  to  make  others  believe  ;  as 
they  shortly  after  found  to  their  cost,  when  they  were  glad  to  reduce  the  greater 
number  of  those  which  they  had  established.  Where  factories  were  really  useful, 
it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  the  traders  to  support  them.  And  all  would  joia 
in  an  object  of  common  utility  in  India,  as  they  joined  in  every  other  quarter  of 
the  globe.  As  to  the  native  princes,  there  was  no  such  difficulty  as  the  Company 
pretended :  nor  would  individual  merchants  have  been  less  successful  than  the 
directors  of  a  joint-stock,  in  finding  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  trade.' — vol.i. 
p.  74,  75. 

As  Mr.  Mill  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  we 
really  think  he  could  not  do  a  greater  service  to  his  honourable  mas- 
ters, than  by  having  this  page  of  his  history  lithographed  or  stereo- 
typed, and  a  copy  put  into  the  hands  of  every  proprietor  of  India 
Stock,  before  the  next  petition  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  is  pre- 
sented to  them  for  their  signatures.  What  follows  is  equally  worthy 
of  attention. — 

'  While  this  dispute  was  yet  undecided,  the  Merchant  Adventurers  or  Proprie- 
tors of  the  united  stock,  obtained  a  commission  from  the  Protector  to  lit  out  four 
ships  for  the  Indian  trade,  under  the  management  of  a  committee.  We  are 
made  acquainted  upon  this  occasion  with  a  very  interesting'  fact.  The  news  of 
this  event  being  carried  to  Holland,  it  was  interpreted,  and  understood,  by  the 
Dutch,  as  being  an  abolition  of  the  exclusive  charter,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
new  measure  of  a  free  and  open  trade.  The  interests  of  the  Dutch  Company 
made  them  see,  in  this  supposed  revolution,  consequences  very  different  from 
those  which  the  interests  of  the  English  Directors  made  them  behold  or  pretend 
that  they  beheld  in  it.  Instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  loss  of  a  joint-stock  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  ought  to  have  done,  if  by  joint-stock  alone  the  trade  of  their  rivals 
could  be  successfully  carried  on;  they  were  filled  with  dismay  at  the  prospect  of 
freedom,  as  likely  to  produce  a  trade  with  which  competition  on  their  part  would 
be  vain.' — Vol.  i.  p.  77. 

In  1G57-58,  a  coalition  took  place  between  the  contending  parties; 
and  after  the  lofty  pretensions  urged  by  the  India  Directors  as  to  the 
importance  and  value  of  their  forts,  factories,  and  ])ossessions, 
"situated  in  the  dominions  of  fourteen  different  sovereigns,"  they  were 
made  over  by  the  old  Company,  to  tlie  new  adventurers,  for  the  small 
sum  of  20,000/.  to  be  })aid  in  two  instalments  ! 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell  and   the   succession  of  Charles  the 
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Second,  a  new  charter  was  granted  :  and  iliis  was  accompanied  M-ith 
more  important  powers  than  any  that  had  even  been  associated  with 
it  before : — 

'  On  every  change  in  the  Goremnient  of  the  conntry,  it  had  been  an  important 
object  with  the  Company  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  their  exclusive  privile^s. 
'J'he  usual  policy  was  not  neglected,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  II. ;  and  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  him  for  a  renewal  of  the  East  India  charter.  As  there 
appears  not  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  any  body  of  opponents  to  make  interest  or 
impunity  for  a  contrary  measure,  it  was  far  easier  to  grant  without  inquirv',  than 
to  inquire  and  refuse;  and  Charles  and  his  Ministers  had  a  predilection  for  easy 
rules  of  Government.  A  charter,  bearing  date  the  3d  of  April,  1661,  was 
accordingly  granted,  confirming  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Company,  and  vest- 
ing in  them  authority  to  make  ju-ace  and  war,  with  any  prince  or  people,  not  being 
Christians;  and  lo  seize  unliiensed persons  within  their  limits,  and  send  them  tu 
England.  The  two  last  were  important  privileges ;  and  with  the  right  of  admi- 
nistering justice,  consigned  almost  all  the  powers  of  Governtru'iU  to  the  discretien 
of  the  Directors  and  their  servants.' — Vol.  i.  p.  82- 

We  hope  it  will  be  remembered  by  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Parlia- 
ment, under  whose  reign,  and  under  what  circumstances  this  odious 
and  unconstitutional  power  was  first  given  to  the  India  Company  ; 
and  that  there  will  not,  in  the  reign  of  WiUiam  the  Fourth,  be  found, 
as  at  that  time,  no  "  body  of  opponents  to  make  interest  or  importu- 
nity for  a  contrary  measure,"  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  each  party  in 
the  state  will  remember  how  important  it  is  to  let  the  government  and 
policy  of  our  distant  dependencies,  bear  some  relation  to  the  improved 
state  of  the  mother  country.  Such  a  power  as  this,  of  arbititirily 
seizing,  imprisoning,  and  banishing  British  subjects,  without  trial  or 
hearing,  might  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  character 
of  such  a  government  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second  :  but,  if  the 
things  done  in  England  in  that  day  would  not  be  tolerated  now, 
neither  should  the  tyranny  then  pennitted  in  the  Colonies  be  con^ 
tinued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government  at  this  period  of 
time.  We  trust  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  see 
this  argument  for  improvement  in  our  Eastern  possessions,  in  its  true 
light ;  and  act  upon  it  in  the  approaching  discussions,  accordingly. 


DEGREES    OF    CONFIDENCE. 


Trust  liim  little  who  praises  all ;  him  less  who  censures  all ;  and  him  least 
■wtio  is  indifferent  about  all. — Larater. 

NATURE,    REASON,   AND    RELIGION. 

Natxjre  bids  mee  love  myselfe,  and  hate  all  that  hurt  mee ;  reason  bids 
mee  love  my  friends,  and'  hate  those  that  envy  mee ;  reliarion  bids  mee 
love  all  and  hale  none.  Nature  sheweth  care,  reason,  wit,  relijjion,  love, 
^iature  may  induce  mee,  reason  persuade  mee,  but  religion  shall  rule  mee. 
I  will  hearken  to  nature  in  much,  to  reason  in  more,  to  religion  in  all. 
Nature  shall  make  mee  careful  of  myselfe,  but  hateful  to  none ;  reason 
shall  make  mee  wise  for  myselfe,  but  harmlesse  to  all ;  religion  shall  make 
mee  lovme:  to  all  but  not  carelesse  of  myselfe.  I  mav  heare  the  former 
I  will  hearken  only  to  the  latter.  I  subscribe  to  some  things  in  all ;  to  all 
things  iu  religion, —  IVaruick. 
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THE  LITERARY  EXPOSITOR. 


TOUR,  IN  FRANCE. 

Sir  Weeks  on  the  Loire,  with  a  Peep  into  La  Vendee.     I  vol.  8vo. — 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

This  interesting  volume  of  Travels,  in  a  most  interesting  part  of 
France,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Lady,  whose  powers  of  description  and 
narrative  are  of  the  highest  order.  The  natural  beauties  of  the 
country  are  finely  pourtrayed  ;  the  stirring  as  well  as  the  more  tran- 
t]uil  incidents  of  the  journey  pleasingly  and  appropriately  told  ;  and 
the  vein  of  feeling  that  runs  through  all  the  work  is  of  the  most 
amiable  kind.  The  Views  of  Scenery  on  the  Loire,  which  embellish 
the  work,  give  it  additional  value :  and  we  know  of  no  recent  Touf 
that  may  be  read  throughout  with  a  greater  certainty  of  unalloyed 
gi-atification  than  this  interesting,  entertaining,  and  instruclive 
volume. 


VOYAGE  TO  AFRICA. 

Records  of  a  Voj/afje  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  in  H.  M.  S. 
Dryad,  and  of  the  Service  on  that  Station  for  the  Suppression  of 
th^  Slave  Trade,  in  the  Years  1830,  1831,  and  1832.  By  Peter 
Leonard,  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy.  1  vol.  12mo. — Longman 
and  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  work,  which,  with  no  pretensions  to  more 
than  a  faithful  record  of  facts,  fulfils  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  by 
detailing  those  which  fell  under  the  author's  observations,  in  a  simple 
but  always  in  an  unaffected  and  agreeable  manner. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  make  known  the  hon'ors  of  the  Slave 
Trade  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa — to  shew  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  negroes  liberated  from  slavery,  and  their  fitness  for  improvement 
in  mind  and  circumstances  when  restored  to  freedom — and  to  point 
out  several  defects  in  the  existing  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  by  which  the  sufferings  of  the  Africans  are  augmented 
instead  of  decreased. 

In  these  objects  the  author  lias  completely  succeeded — as  tbe  pe- 
rusal of  its  pages  will  prove.  The  narrative  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
journal;  and  the  more  important  matter  of  the  volume  is  agreeably 
interspersed  with  descriptions  of  African  scenery  and  manners,  which 
makes  it  as  entertaining  as  it  is  undoubtedly  valuable. 
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BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Every  day  famishes  new  proof  of  the  necessity  of  something  being 
done  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
and  the  propositions  which  we  ventured  to  submit  on  this  subject,  so 
recendy  as  Wednesday  the  20th  of  February — and  which  were  then 
received  with  derision,  merely  because  they  were  new — are  now  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  laughed  at  them,  to  be  perfectly  reasonable 
and  perhaps  even  worthy  of  adoption  ! — so  fickle  and  changeable 
is  man,  and  so  certain  of  ultimate  conviction  are  reason  and  justice. 
That  part  of  our  proposition  which  was  thought  the  most  preposterous, 
namely  the  entr)-  of  the  names  of  members  who  intended  to  speak,  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  for  tliat  purpose,  so  that  they  might  be  called  up  in 
turn  according  to  the  order  of  their  entry — is  already  adopted  !  f 
and  the  names,  not  merely  of  those  who  have  petitions  to  present,  but 
of  those  who  intend  to  speak  on  those  petitions  ai'e  entered  in  a 
Book,  which  lies  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  receives  additions  to 
its  numbers  every  day. — ^The  other  part  of  our  proposition — that  which 
relates  to  the  limitation  of  time  for  speakers — must  soon  follow  : 
or  else,  if  the  400  persons  whose  names  are  already  down,  shall  each 
have  a  right  to  an  unlimited  period  for  speaking,  and  exercise  it 
even  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  Session  will  not  be  closed  for  the 
present  year  I — We  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  House  on  this  subject,  which  will  confirm  our  predictions : 

A  long  conversation  took  place  respecting  the  difficulty  of  presenting  peti- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  morning  meeting  of  the  House.  It  appeared  that  but 
64  petitions  have  been  presented  under  the  new  arrangements,  and  that  there  arc 
320  names  on  the  Speaker's  list,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  would 
not  be  disposed  of  for  6  weeks  to  come,  if  even  there  were  no  other  petitions  in 
the  mean  time  to  be  presented.  It,  in  fact,  appeared  that  but  6  or  7  petitions />er 
diem  were  presented,  while  some  40  new  ones  were  daily  entered  on  the  list  The 
delay  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  habit  of  long  speeches  in  which  hon.  mem- 
bers indulged  on  presenting  petitions;  the  remedy  obviously  was  brevity. 

Jlr.  O'CoNNELL  said  the  delay  would  operate  very  prejudicially  against  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  were  daily  forwarding  him  petitions  against  the  coercive 
measures  of  ministei-s.  Those  petitions,  of  which  he  had  had  already  40  intrusted 
to  him,  could  not,  under  the  present  procrastinating  system,  be  presented  till  the 
measures  against  which  they  were  directed  had  passed  into  a  law. 

Colonel  Daties,  Mr.  R.  Wason,  and  Mr.  Littleton,  urged  the  propriety  of 
hon.  members  confining  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  leading  facts  of 
the  petitions  intrusted  to  them,  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible  time  in  irrelevant 
speechifications.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  CoBBETT  thought  the  best  remedy  would  be  to  have  each  petition  read 
aloud  distinctly  and  unhurriedly,  without  any  speech  or  comment  on  the  part  of 
the  presenter. 

1  he  Speaker  trusted  that  the  discussion  would  have  the  effect  of  awaking  hon. 
members  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity,  to  the  facilitating  the  public  business,  of  their 
exercising  a  wholesome  discretion  in  respect  to  the  harangues  and  speeches  with 
which  petitions  were  at  present  usually  introduced  to  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Agam,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  sitting,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
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following  observations  were  made,  with  reference  to  the  same  subject 
— after  they  had  been  sitting  three  hours,  without  doing  as  much 
business  as  was  transacted  before  in  one, — 

The  Speaker  said  he  was  sure  the  House  would  concur  with  him,  that  com- 
plaints had  been  frequently  made  by  every  hon.  member  of  the  House  that  they 
made  no  progreas  in  presenting  petitions  by  the  present  arrangement  (hearj^ 
hear),  because  there  was  so  much  discussion,  and  from  nine-tenths  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  made  the  complaint,  he  found  a  deviation  from  the  rule  that  had  been 
laid  down.  (Laughter,  and  Hear,  hear.'')  If,  as  some  gentlemen  said,  the  House 
sat^om  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  the  whole  of  that  time  would  be  occupied  with  peti- 
tions, if  they  proceeded  as  they  did  at  present.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Littleton  said  that  the  very  gross  irregularity  arose  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oldham,  who  had  himself  last  night  urged  the  propriety  of  eveiy  hon. 
gentleman  adhering  strictly  to  the  petition  before  the  house.  (Hear.) 

Mr- H.  Grattan,  to  show  the  bad  working  of  the  present  system,  would 
only  state,  that  in  the  book  which  he  then  held  in  his  hand  there  were  415  names 
down,  while  the  Speaker  had  only  got  to  the  80th. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  evening  sitting,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining seats  in  the  House,  formed  another  ground  of  complaint^ 
and  the  following  conversation  passed  among  the  Members  on  this 
subject : 

Mr.  C.  Wynn  said,  that  after  prayers  yesterday,  when  the  Speaker  directed 
the  Serjeant  to  proceed  to  the  committee-rooms  to  summon  members  to  attend  to 
the  service  of  the  house,  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  present  immediately 
left  the  house,  thus  making  it  apparent  that  they  had  attended  prayers  only  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  seats.  He  thought  that  this  was  a  practice  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  he  therefore  moved  "  that  no  member  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  place  who  did  not  attend  to  the  service  of  the  house.'' 

Mr.  Whitmore  said  that  if  the  practice  of  taking  places  were  to  continue  in 
its  present  form,  the  business  of  the  house  could  not  be  carried  on.  Many  mem- 
bers were  unable  to  obtain  seats  at  all.  Since  Parliament  met  he  had  never  been 
able  to  y)rocure  a  scat  until  that  night.  (Hear.)  That  was  a  great  grievance.  He 
believed  it  was  the  practice  for  members  to  come  down  early  and  take  seats  not 
only  for  themselves  but  friends.  It  was,  indeed,  evident  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient room  in  the  house  to  enable  the  public  business  of  the  house  to  be  transacted 
proi)erly,  and  he  hoped  that  some  reform  would  take  place  upon  this  point.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Warburton  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  observations  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Wolverhampton  cheered  by  the  house.  It  must  be  agreeable  to  the  house  to 
know  that  to-morrow  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  submit  a  motion  rela- 
tive to  the  propriety  of  building  a  new  House  of  Commons,  when  he  hoped  that 
all  hon.  members  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  question  would  be  present  at  the 
discussion  which  might  be  expected  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  that  no  member  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  the 
house,  and  moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect.  The  present  practice  rendered 
the  attendance  of  members  at  prayers  merely  a  hypocritical  farce. 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  if  members  were  not  allowed  to  take  places  in  the  present 
house,  they  would  have  no  opportunity  of  addressing  the  house. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  matters  were  bad  enough  already,  but  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  would  make  them  worse. 

Lord  Altiiorp  also  disapproved  of  the  amendment. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  a  subject  connected  with  the  practice  of  taking  places.  There  had 
recently  been  a  departure  from  the  old  practice  of  the  house,  by  which  the  first 
opposition  bench  was  reserved  for  such  members  as  had  formerly  filled  high  offices 
in  the  state.  He  had  recently  observed  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Tamworth,  who  had  formerly  been  a  leader  of  that  house,  unable  to  find  a  seat 
on  that  bench.  Now,  although  his  right  hon.  friend  had  on  one  question  given 
his  support  to  the  government,  he  apprehended  that  he  was  not  therefore  to  be 
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altogether  deprived  of  the  character  of  being  in  opposition.  He  did  not  wish  to 
allude  to  particular  individuals,  but  he  would  put  it  to  young  members  whether  it 
was  fair  that  thev  should,  by  occupying  the  bench  in  question,  drive  from  it 
members  who  had  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part  in  that  house  ?  (Hear  hear.) 

Mr.  Cobbett  said  it  was  impossible  he  could  fail  to  pen.-eive  to  whom  the 
hon.  baronet  applied  his  observations.  It  was  clear  that  the  hon.  baronet  deemed 
him  an  intruder — "  No" — that  he  had  got  into  a  situation  where  he  had  no  right 
to  be ;  he  could  assure  him  that  whenever  he  was  attending  in  the  house,  and  the 
front  bench  on  either  side  was  not  entirely  occupied,  he  would  have  a  seat  on  one 
or  the  other  of  them.  (Laughter.)  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  superior  pre- 
tensions the  right  hon.  baronet  alluded  to  possessed  compared  with  him.  To  be 
sure  be  had  done  much  mischief.  (Order.) 

The  Speaker  said  he  hoped  that  whatever  seat  the  hon.  gentleman  might 
choose  to  occupy  in  that  House,  he  would  at  least  conform  to  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  House,  and  not  presume  to  state  opinions  with  respect  to  any  individual 
in  either  his  public  or  private  character,  such  as  he  was  not  warranted  in  stating. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Cobbett  said  he  understood  the  Honourable  Member  for  Oxford  to  have 
pointed  out  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  Tamworth  as  an  individual  who 
was  entitled  to  a  preference  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  a  seat  on  that  side 
of  the  House.  He  was  going  to  observe,  when  he  was  interrupted,  that  he  knew 
of  nothing  pre-eminently  worthy  in  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  which  would 
justify  the  pretensions  put  forward  as  to  his  right  to  a  particular  seat.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  cede  that  right  to  him ;  and,  if  he  were  present,  he  would  give 
him  his  reasons  fully  and  plainly  for  thinking  that  he  of  all  men  in  the  House 
ought  not  to  enjoy  pre-eminence  on  that  or  any  other  side  of  the  House.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  inconvenience  of  which  Honourable  Members  had  complained, 
it  all  arose  from  the  Government  being  so  saving  and  parsimonious — so  sparing 
of  the  people's  money.  They  begrudged  the  expense  of  providing  a  suitable 
building  for  the  representatives  of  the  people;  the  House  must,  therefore, 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience,  only  praying  to  God  to  alter  the  hearts  of  the 
Ministers,  and  make  them  a  little  more  squandering.     (A  laugh.) 

After  some  further  conversation,  Mr.  Baring  withdrew  his  amendment,  and 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  subsequently  decided  on  the  following  arrangement 
as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  future :  That  no  Member  could  have  a  claim 
to  any  place,  unless  he  appeared  in  it  at  prayei-s,  that  he  should  personally 
remain  in  the  seat  during  prayers :  and  that  not  until  after  prayers 
were  over  could  he  put  up  a  placard  with  his  name,  on  the  back  of 
the  seat :  which  placard  should  establish  his  claim  to  the  seat  during 
that  evening;  to  be  forfeited  only  by  a  division,  when  those  who  went 
out,  would  lose  their  seats,  and  could  not  claim  them  on  their  return. 

This  last  has  been  the  established  rule  in  all  former  Parliaments : 
but  as  the  attendance  of  Members  was  never  so  great  as  in  the  present, 
no  practical  inconvenience  has  been  felt  from  it. — Now,  however,  the  at- 
tendance being  large — and  a  great  number  finding  themselves  in  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Whitmore,  unable  to  obtain  a  seat  at  all — they  have 
to  stand  in  such  paits  of  the  House  as  they  can  get  to  :  and  this  very 
difficulty  of  getting  seats,  operates  so  powerfully  in  keeping  persons 
»'»  the  House  to  retain  those  they  have,  rather  than  lose  them  by 
going  out — that  when  the  Minority  on  any  question  aie  ordered  to  go 
forth  into  the  lobby, — as  was  the  case  on  the  motion  respecting 
Sinecures  and  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill— a  great  many  who,  if  it 
could  be  done  with  equal  comfort,  woidd  vote  against  a  measure,  re- 
main in  the  House,  and  swell  the  Majority  in  favor  of  it— so  much. 
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does  personal  convenience  influence  men,  even  in  the  most  important 
matters. — We  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  if  the  position  of  the  Mi- 
nority had  been  made  the  most  comfortable,  instead  of  the  least  so, 
of  the  two  parties  who  divided,  that  the  number  of  89  would  have 
been  augmented  to  considerably  above  100 — and  some  have  supposed 
to  nearly  200 — so  that  unless  some  change  be  effected  in  this  par- 
ticulai-  also,  the  Divisions,  when  the  House  is  very  full,  will  never  be 
a  perfectly  accurate  representation  of  the  exact  state  of  opinion  and 
feeling. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  March  6. 

The  length  at  which  we  have  given  the  debates  on  the  Irish  bill,  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  present  Number,  left  us  no  space  to  include  in 
that  portion  any  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  6th,  which  we  must, 
therefore,  briefly  notice  here. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  of  Negro  Slavery  was  adverted 
to  by  Lord  Suffield,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  sub- 
ject was  noticed  by  Mr.  Buxton, — both  urging  the  Ministers  to  a 
speedy  development  of  their  intended  measure  of  Slave  Emancipation 
— to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  the  public — to  answer  the  claims  of  re- 
tarded justice — and  to  prevent  the  dangers  with  which  the  Slave  Islands 
were  themselves  threatened  by  delay. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  heavy  duties  on  articles  imported 
from  the  Brazils,  which  impeded  the  commerce  between  England  and 
that  country  ; — and  from  the  petition  of  the  Liverpool  merchants,  as 
well  as  the  speeches  of  those  who  supported  it,  it  is  clear,  that  so  long 
as  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  raised  by  duties  of  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, instead  of  a  tax  on  Income  and  Property,  on  some  justly  gra- 
duated scale, — so  long  will  there  be  always  good  ground  of  complaint 
from  one  party  or  another.  Here  the  merchants  trading  to  the 
Brazils  are  opposed  to  the  merchants  trading  to  the  West  Indies ; 
and  the  British  manufacturers  ai"e  opposed  to  the  British  planters. 
The  only  cure  for  this  is  to  revise  the  system  of  Taxation  alto- 
gether, and  to  abolish  all  duties  on  commodities,  whether  coming 
from  abroad,  or  made  at  home, — to  establish  a  system  of  perfect  Free 
Trade  in  every  production  of  nature  and  art, — and  to  raise  the  reve- 
nue of  the  country  from  the  only  true  and  legitimate  source  of  revenue, 
the  wealth  of  those  who  inhabit  it. 

A  motion  for  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  alleged  bribery  and 
corruption  practised  in  the  late  elections  at  Liverpool,  as  a  ground  for 
justifying  the  disfranchisement  of  the  old  freemen  of  that  borough, 
also  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion,  which  ended  in  a  Committee  being 
granted,  to  be  ballotted  for  on  Tuesday  next,  and  to  confine  their 
enquiry  to  the  elections  that  have  taken  place  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  only. 

In  the  Committee  of  Supply,  Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the 
existing  duties  on  sugars  should  be  continued  for  a  year ;  he  stated 
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that  the  exigencies  of  the  state  would  admit  of  no  redaction ;  and  that 
the  amount  of  the  duties  would  he  about  4,000,000  sterling. 

Mr.  Hume  regretted  there  was  to  be  no  reduction.  Mr.  Wait- 
more  contended  that  the  Sugars  of  the  East  Indies,  and  of  all 
foreign  counti'ies,  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
the  West  Indies.  A  number  of  other  ]VIembers  took  part  in  the 
conversation,  and  expressed  their  regret  to  hear  from  Lord  Althorp 
that  the  finances  of  the  countrj*  would  admit  of  no  reduction  of 
taxation,  as  it  was  to  that  the  people  of  the  country  looked  for  relief. 

We  may  add,  that  if  reduction  of  taxes  can  take  place,  a  better 
mode  of  raising  them  is  quite  practicable,  so  that  the  rich  may  bear 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  burthen  instead  of  the  poor.  But  so  long 
as  there  is  a  wealthy  and  powerful  aristocracy,  whose  younger  mem- 
bers live  upon  the  taxes — so  long  as  there  are  large  landowners,  and 
large  fundholdei-s,  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  whose  pecuniary- 
interests  are  interwoven  mth  the  present  system  of  unequal  and  un- 
jusc  taxation — so  long,  we  fear  that  no  reasonable  hope  can  be  enter- 
tained of  much  relief,  without  a  greater  effort  or  a  greater  struggle 
than  has  yet  been  made  to  attain  this  end. 


MINORITY 

Of  94  Members  (tellers  included)  who  voted  on  the  21st  of  February,  1833, 
for  Mr.  D.  W.  Haney's  motion,  viz.  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  be  requested  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  taking  the  divisions  and  inserting 
them  in  the  Votes  giving  the  names  of  each  Member  in  the  Majority  and 
Minority."  i 


ENGLISH. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood',  T. 
Adams,  E.  H. 
Beauclerk,  Major 
.  Bewes,  T. 
BUh,  T. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buckinj^ham,  J.  S. 
Buller,  C. 
Bulwer,  H.L. 
Collier,  J. 
Dawson,  E. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dilwyn.  L.  W. 
Divett,  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fancourt,  C. 
Fenton,J. 
Fielden,  J. 
Gaskell,  D. 


Gisbome,  T. 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J.J. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall.  B. 
Handley,  B. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawes.  B. 
Hyett,  W.  H. 
Jerris,  John 
Langdale,  Hon.  C.B. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lloyd,  J.  H. 
Marshall,  J. 
Marslaud,  Thomas 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Paget,  F. 
Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Pease,  J. 
Phillips,  CM. 
Philips,  Mark 
I'ryme,  George 
Ricardo,  David 
Richards,  J. 


Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Romilly,  John 
Romillv,  Edward 
Shawe.'R.N. 
Strutt,  Edward 
Talbot,  W.  H.  F. 
Tennvson,Rt.Hon.  C. 
Tooke,  William 
Turner,  William 
TjTite,  C.  J.  K. 
Vincent,  Sir  Francis 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
AVarburton ,  Henry 
Wason,  R. 
Williams,  G. 
Yelverton,  Hon.  W.H. 
young,  G.  F. 

IRISH. 
Baldwin,  H, 
Barry,  S. 
Bernard,  W.J. 
Dant,  W.  O. 
Finn.  W.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 


Lalor,  Patrick 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
M'Laughlin,  L. 
O'Connor,  Fergus 
Roche,  David 
Roe,  James 
Ruthven.  E.  S. 
Rnthven,  E. 
Sullivan,  Richard 
Vemer,  W. 
Vigors,  >'. 

SCOTCH. 
Callander,  J.  H. 
Dunlop,  J. 
Gillon.  W.  D. 
Haliburton,  D.  G. 
Maxwell,  Sir  J. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Olipbant,  L. 
Ormelie,  Earl  of 
Sinclair,  G. 
M'allace,  Robert 

TELLEBS. 

Harvey,  D.W. 
Hume,  Joseph 
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BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

From   February  21  to   March  7, 

Petitions  presented. 

Members'  Qualification. -Petition  of  Members  of  the  Protestant  Conservative 

Society  of  Ireland,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Qualification 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Taxes. Petition  of  the  Labouring  and  Working  Classes  of  the  Carron  Iron 

Works,  complaining  of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  praying  for  relief. 

Corporate  Offices. — —Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Wisbech,  for  a  Law  to  pre- 
vent the  election  of  Corporate  or  other  Civil  Officers  taking  place  on  a  Sunday. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petitions  in  favour  thereof; — of  Members  of  the  Warwick  Po- 
litical Union,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Wanvick;  and  of  Liverymen  and 
Householders,  Electors  of  the  City  of  London. 

Westminster  City. Petition  of  Charles  Pitt,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  Corporate 

Rights  of  the  City  of  Westminster. 

Sabbath. Petitions    for    the  better   observance  thereof; — of  the   Mini.ster, 

Churchwardens,  and  Inhabitants  of  Cavendish ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Clare 
(Suffolk); — of  Clergy,  Gentry,  Freeholders,  and  Inhabitants  of  Kirk  Langley, 
Brailsford,  and  other  places;  of  Members  and  Congregation  of  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  Snowsfields,  Southwark; — of  the  Rector,  Churchwardens,  Overseers, 
and  Inhabitants  of  St.  John's,  Southwark ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Broadstairs  and 
St.  Peter's ; — and,  of  Ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
Members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dingwall. 

Municipal  Corporations. Petitions  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Corporate  Towns, 

for  the  privilege  of  electing  their  Magistrates  ; — of  Householders,  Merchants, 
Traders,  and  Inhabitants  of  Athlone:  of  Inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  Bo- 
rough of  Wareham  ; — and,  of  Free  Burgesses  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of 

Perth; — of  Cupar; — of  Females  of  Cupar; — of  Inhabitants  of  Ashburton; — of 
Stockton-on-Tees  ; — of  Gateshead ; — of  Cults ; — of  Females  of  Cults ; — of  In- 
habitants of  Springfield  ; — of  Females  of  Dairsie ; — of  Inhabitants  of  An- 
struther  Easter; — of  Wadebridge; — of  Hawkeshead ; — and,  of  Bodmin. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petition  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Louth  and  Spilsby 

subdivision  of  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  for  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  as  per- 
mits the  Beer  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

Tithes. Petition  of  Occupiers  of  Lands  and  Houses  subject  to  the  payment  of 

Tithes  in  the  parish  of  Minting,  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Soap. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Johnshaven,  for   the  repeal  of  the  Duty 

thereon. 

British  Museum. Petition  of  the  Trustees  for  the  usual  Grant  (the  King's  Re- 
commendation having  been  signified.) 

House  and  Window  Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof;—  of  Inhabitants 

of  Harrogate ; — and,  of  Lyncombe  and  Widcombe. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Navan,  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petition  of  Sunday  School  Teachers,  of  North 

Byerley  and  Bowling,  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  last  Session. 

Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ireland). Petition  of  Landed  Propi-ietors  and  Landholders 

of  Killyleagh  and  Killinchy,  for  the  revision  thereof. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Redruth; — of 

Members  of  a  Congregation  worshipping  at  Thorp  Chapel,  Idle ; — and,  of  In- 
habitants of  Cavan. 

Sabbath. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof; — of  Clergy,  Gentry, 

Freeholders,  and  Inhabitants  of  St.   Peter,   Derby  j— of  Inhabitants  of  St. 
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Michael,  Derby ; — of  Gravesend; — of  Ministers,  Elders,  Heritors,  and  Inha' 
bitants  of  Aberdeen  ; — of  the  Presbytery  of  Lauder ; — of  Dundee , — of  Lanark ; 
— of  Lochcarron  ; — of  Ayr ; — and,  of  Inhabitants  of  Lancaster. 

Tithes. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Proprietors  and  Occupiers  of 

Land  in  Ightham; — and,  of  Wrotham,  Stanstead,  and  Sbipbome. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petitions  for  the  extinction  thereof; — of  Parishioners   of 

Danesfort ; — and,  of  Bumchurch. 

Nocturnal  Legislation. Petition  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Tradesmen,  and 

Inhabitants  of  Todmorden,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  Nocturnal 
Legislation. 

Assessed  Taxes. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Reading,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Maidstone,  against  the  adopttoo  of 

coercive  measures  towards  Ireland  to  compel  the  payment  of  Tithes. 

Nocturnal   Legislation. Petition  of  Electors,  Merchants,  and  Inhabitants  of 

Falkirk,  praying  the  House  to  discontinue  that  practice. 

Tithes  and  Union  with  (Ireland). Petitions  for  the  abolition  of  Tithes,  and  the 

lepeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland, — of  Inhabitants  of  Ballyraggett; — and,  of 
Conahy. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Burlington ; — 

of  Bridlington  Quay ; — of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Chalford  Hill ; — of  Inha- 
bitants of  Duxford; — of  Bassingboume ; — and,  of  the  Congregafion  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  in  Scone. 

Liverpool  Borough. Petition  of  Electors  and  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  com- 
plaining of  a  system  of  bribery  and  corruption  having  prevailed  at  the  Elec- 
tions of  Chief  Magistrates  and  Representatives  in  Parliament,  and  praying  for 
a  Bill  of  disfranchisement. 

Corn  Laws. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Leicester,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Corporation  Abuses. Petition  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  and  Court  of  As- 
sistants of  the  Merchant  Tailors  of  the  City  of  London,  complaining  of  certain 
statements  contained  in  the  Petition  of  Hugh  Robert  Franks,  and  for 
discharging  the  Order  for  referring  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Municipal 
Corporations. 

House  and  Window  Tax. Petitions  for  the  repeal   thereof;  of  Inhabitant 

Householders  of  Bathwick  ; — and,  of  Worthing. 

Soap. Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Tallow  Chandlers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 

Wax  Light  Makers,  of  St.  George,  Dublin,  for  the  repeal  of  the  dutj-  thereon. 

Law  of  Arrest. Petition  of  William  Fitzgerald,  for  a  repeal  thereof,  and  for  the 

substitution  of  a  modified  and  cheap  system  of  Bankrupt  Laws. 

Coercive  Measures  (Ireland). Petition  of  William  Blaxland,  against  the  esta- 
blishment of  arbitrary  military  power  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  repeal  of  Act 
which  annex  payments  under  pretence  of  supporting  Christianity. 

Sabbath  Day. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  o! 

Salisbury ; — of  the  Minister  and  Protestant  Parishioners  of  Balbriggan  ; — of 
Minister,  Churchwardens,  and  Inhabitants  of  Hampstead; — of  Inhabitants  of 
High  and  Low  Harrowgate ; — and,  of  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Congregation  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

Slavery. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Romford,  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Tithes  (Ireland.) Petition  of  Landholders  of  the  parish  of  Limonaghan,  for 

the  extinction  thereof. 

Cruninal  Laws. Petition  of  Inhabitants   of  London,  and  its  vicinity,  for 

mitigating  their  severity. 

Seamen's  Hospital. — Petition  for  a  Bill  to  incorporate  the  Members  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Hospital  Society. 

House  and  Window  Taxes. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 

for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Soap. Petition  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Soap  in  the  City  of  Glouces- 
ter, for  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  thereon. 

Sabbath  Day. — Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof; — of  the  Clergy, 
Gentry,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Gloucester; — of  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunse ;  of  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's  ;-^of 
the  Presbytery  of  Fordyce ; — of  the  Mayor,  Magistrates,  Clergy,  and  others, 
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of  Wigan ;  and  of  the  Clergy  and  Congregation  of  Standish  ;  —of  the  Minis- 
ter, Elders,  and  Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Cootehill; — of 
Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Glasgow ; — of  the  In- 
habitants of  Ardrossan; — of  the  Minister,  Elders,  and  Members  of  Original 
Seceders,  George  Mount  Content-upon-Ayr; — of  the  Minister  and  Elders  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow ; — of  Parishioners  of  Denny ; — of  Inhabitants  of 
Carlisle ; — of  the  Royal  Burgh  and  Parish  of  Nairn  ; — and,  of  Urquhart. 

Tithes. Petitions  for  an  alteration  of  the  Tithe  system ; — of  Inhabitants  of 

Wokingham; — and,  of  Occupiers  and  Owners  of  Land  in  Ashurst. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants 

of  Pembroke; — of  Baptists  of  LlanglofFan  ; — of  Baptists  assembling  at  Ebe- 
nezer; — atCelfowry; — at  Blaeuifoes ; — at  Hermon  ; — at  Blaen-ywain  (Pem- 
broke) ; — of  Protestant  Dissenters  assembling  in  Thames  Street,  Wallingford; 
— of  Inhabitants  of  Walsall; — of  Stretford  ; — of  Fanrioh  ; — of  Kilbirnie; — 
of  Graduates  and  Students  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Students  of  the 
Andersonian  Institution,  and  Portland  Street  Medical  School,  in  that  City ; — 
of  Inhabitants  of  Danbj'; — of  the  Minister,  Elders,  and  Parishioners  of  the 
Middle  Church  Parish,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Perth  ; — of  Mem- 
bers and  Seatholders  of  the  Second  Congregation  of  the  United  Secession 
Church,  Perth; — of  Inhabitants  of  Elton; — of  Diseworth  ; — of  Tralston; — 
of  the  Provost  and  Baillie  of  the  Burgh  of  PoUokshaws. 

Malt  and  Hops,  &c. Petition  of  Burgesses  and  Inhabitants  of  Eye,  for  the 

repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt  and  Hops,  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Assessed 
Taxes. 

Taxed  Carts. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  hundred  of  Hartsmere  (Suffolk), 

complaining  of  the  amount  of  the  Duty,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  assessment, 
for  want  of  legal  and  authentic  description  of  a  Taxed  Cart. 

Factories  Regulation. — Petitions  for  a  Law  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour  for 
young  Children  in  Mills  and  Factories; — of  Gentry,  Clergy,  Medical  Men,  and 
Tradesmen  of  Little  Bolton  ; — and,  of  Great  Bolton. 

Malt  Duty. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Inverury,  for  the 

repeal  thereof. 

Church  of  Scotland. Petitions  for  an  alteration  of  the  Law  relating  to  Lay 

Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Leslie ; — of  Anstru- 
ther  Easter; — and,  of  Denny. 

Judges'  Chambers,  Serjeant's  Inn. Petition  of  the  Society  of  Attorneys,  So- 
licitors, Proctors,  and  others,  not  being  Barristers,  complaining  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Judges'  Chambers  in  Serjeants'  Inn. 

Military  at   Elections. Petition   of   Inhabitats  of  Birmingham,  Members  of 

the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  complaining  of  the  interference  of  the  Mili- 
tary at  the  late  Elections. 

Taxes. Petitions  for  relief  from  Taxation; — of  Members   of  the  Midland 

Union  of  Working  Classes  and  others,  of  Birmingham;  —  and,  of  Thomas 
Sinnott,  Chairman  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Stockport ; — and,  of  the 
Churchwardens  and  Inhabitants  of  St.  Mary,  Newington. 

Triennial  Parliaments,   &,c. Petition  of  Inhabitants   of  Newmilns,  that  the 

duration  of  Parliaments  be  not  longer  than  three  years,  and  that  the  votes  at 
Elections  be  taken  by  Ballot. 

Coercive  Measures  (Ireland). Petitions  of  Inhabitants  of  Newmilns,  against 

the  adoption  of  Coercive  Measures  towards  Ireland,  and  for  relief  from  Tax- 
ation. 

Coercive  Measures  (Ireland). — Petitions  against  the  adoption  thereof; — of  In- 
habants  of  Knock-Bridge  ; — and,  of  Lees. 

Burghs  (Scotland). Petition  of  Incorporation  of  Traffickers,  or  Merchant  Com- 
pany of  Leith,  for  a  reform  of  the  Burghs  in  Scotland. 

Nocturnal  Legislation. — Petition  of  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Paisley 
Reform  Society,  for  the  discontinuance  of  that  practice. 

Oaths. Letition  of  Christian  People,  resident  in  Dublin,  for  the  substitution 

of  an  Affirmation  instead  of  an  Oath. 
Church  of  England. Petition  of  Jacob  Webb  for  a  Reform  therein. 
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Sabbath. ^Petition   for   the   better  observance   thereof; — of    Inhabitants   of 

Croft; — of  the  Minister  and  Inhabitants  of  Stoney  Stanton  ; — of  Inhabitants 
of  Sapcote; — of  Clergy,  Magistrates,  and  Inhabitants  of  Dursley,  Uley,  and  its 
vicinity; — of  Inhabitants  of  Chippins:  Sodbury; — of  the  Clergy,  Magistrates, 
and  Inhabitants  of  Beverstone,  Nailsworth,  Horsley,  Avening,  and  other 
places ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Somerby ; — of  Burrow; — of  Bassingham  ; — and,  of 
Whitchurch  (Salop.) 

Arbitration  Act. Petition  of  the  there-undersigned,  for  the  amendment  of  the 

Act  9  and  10  Will.  3,  for  determining  differences  by  arbitration. 

Oaths. Petition  of  Individuals  resident  in  London,  for  the  substitution  of  an 

Affirmation  in  all  cases  where  by  Law  an  Oath  is  now  required. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petition  of  Electors  and  Inhabitants  of  Chatham,  in  favour 

thereof. 
Vote  by  Ballot,  &c. Petition  of  Preeholders  of  the  Hundred  of  Derllys  (Car- 
marthen), in  favour  of  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  1  Geo.  1, 
c.  38,  commonly  called  the  Septennial  Act. 

Patents  for  Inventions. Petition  of  Thomas  Richard  Yare,  for  the  amendment 

of  the  present  Law  in  relation  thereto. 

Factories  Regulation. Petition  of  Inhabitants  ofBradford,  Yorkshire,  in  favour 

of  the  Bill  of  last  Session. 

Slaverj-. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Bassingham; 

— and,  of  Henllhan. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petitions  against; — of  Members  of  the  Warwick 

Political  Union; — of  Inhabitants  of  Drogheda; — of  St.  Mary,  Limerick; — of 
Kilbeggan  and  Rahugh  ; — of  Castletown  Geoghegan. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Clifton 

Campville; — and,  of  Handsworth. 

Sabbath. Petitions  for  the   better  observance  thereof; — of  Inhabitants    of 

Clifton  Campville  ; — of  Handsworth  ; — Three  Petitions  of  Retail  Tradesmen  of 
T.ondon  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Harrington; — of  Kingston-upon-Hull; — of  the 
Minister  and  Deacon  of  the  Northampton  Street  Chapel,  St,  Panci-as;  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hibernian  Temperance  Society; — of  Inha- 
bitants of  St.  Columb  ;  and,  of  Chester. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof: — of  Inhabitants  of  Hatherleigh  ; 

of  Great  and  Little  Broughton  ; — of  Brigham,  Greysouthen,  and  Eaglesfield ; 
— of  Lorton  and  Whinfell  (Brigham); — of  Harrington; — of  Maryport; — of 
Launceston; — ofSutterton; — and,  of  William  Augustus  Morgan,  Incumbent 
Curate  of  Tresmere. 

Small  Debts. Petition  of  Traders  and  Inhabitants  of  Collumpton,  for  a  Law 

for  the  more  speedy  recovery  thereof. 

Taxes  on  Knowledge. Petition  of  Mechanics  and  Inhabitants  of  Cockermouth, 

for  a  repeal  of  the  Duties  and  other  restrictions  on  Newspapers  and  Cheap 
Pubilcations. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Harrington,  for  the  adotion  thereof. 

Religious  Disabilities. Petition  of  Unitarian  Christians  assembling  in  Bowl 

Alley  Lane,  Hull,  for  the  removal  of  all  disabilities  affecting  religious  per- 
suasions. 

Poland. ^Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Kingston-npon-Hull,  for  an  Address  to  His 

Majest}-,  that  He  will  enter  into  negotiations  with  France,  and  other  Powers,  ia 
behalf  of  Poland. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Coventry,  against 

Church  Establishment  (Wales). Petition  of  Residents  in  the  City  of  Chester 

and  its  vicinity,  being  friendly  to  the  Established  Church  and  connected  with 
the  Principality-  of  Wales,  complaining  of  the  state  of  the  Established  Church 
in  that  part  of  the  Country,  and  praying  for  a  reform  therein. 

Sabbath. Petitions    for  the  better"  observance  thereof; — of  Inhabitants   of 

Mldhurst ;— of  East  Garston  ;— of  Speen ; — of  Otterv  St.  Mary ;— of  East  and 
West  Teignmonth  ; — of  Dartmouth ;— of  Clergy  and  Ministers  of  Staines, 
Lalham,  and  Shepperton  ; — of  the  Vicar,  Churchwardens,  and  Inhabitants  of 
Blewbury; — of  the  Minister,  Churchwardens,  and  Inhabitants  of  Falkingham  i 
id,  of  Clergy  and  Inhabitants  of  Ipswich. 
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Foreign  Wheat. — Petition  of  John  Asser,  for  allowing  Foreign  Wheat  to  be 
ground  into  Flour  for  exportation,  upon  paying  a  small  duty. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petitions  against; — of  Inhabitants  of  Armagh; 

— of  Roscrea ; — of  Kingscourt ; — of  Clonoulty  and  Rossmore ; — and,  of  Fethard 
and  Killusty. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Brigstoek;— . 

Gliffe  Regis; — of  Gildersome; — of  Donington;  and,  of  Dissenters  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  of  Axminster. 

Criminal  Laws. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Kingsbridge,  for  a  revision  of  the 

Criminal  Code,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  oflFeaces 
against  propei-ty. 

Tithes  and  Church  Property. Petition  of  James  Hantler,  for  an  alteration  of 

the  Laws  relative  thereto. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Clonoulty  and  Rossmore,  for  the 

abolition  thereof. 

Reform  of  Parliament  (Ireland)  Act. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of 

Dublin,  for  extending  to  the  Irish  Reform  Act  the  principle  which  governs  the 
one  for  England. 

Taxed  Carts. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  Hundred  of  Stow,  for  the  repeal  of 

the  Tax  on  Carts. 

Soap. Petition  of  Manufacturers   of  and  Dealers  in  Soap  in  Ipswich,  for  the 

repeal  of  the  Duty  thereon. 

Assessed  Taxes. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Wells,  for  the  repeal 

thereof. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Hope 

Chapel,  Newport  (Monmouth); — of  Inhabitants  of  Tavistock;  of  Lutter- 
worth; ofFarndon,  Lubenhara,  and  Great  Bowden; — of  Long  Whatton  ; — of 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  Blaby  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Blackburn; — of  Street  and 
Walton  ;--of  Long  Sutton  ; — of  Members  of  the  united  associate  Congregation 
of  Morebattle  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Auchtermuchty ;— of  Strathmigle ; — of 
Maiket  Harborough ; — of  Protestant  Dissenters  meeting  in  Creigfryn  Chapel, 
Carno; — of  Old  Chapel  at  Llanbrynmair ;— of  Beulah  Chapel,  Llanerfil; — of 
Sammah  Chapel,  Cemmes :— and,  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  New  Chapel, 
Llanbrynmair. 

Slaveiy Petition  of  James  Window,  of  Craig's  Court,  Westminster,  submit- 
ting a  series  of  Tables  with  reference  to  Slave  Emancipation,  and  praying  that 
the  same  may  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Triennial  Parliaments. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Newport  (Monmouth)  in 

favour  thereof. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petitions  in    favour  thereof; — of   Inhabitants  of  Newport 

(Monmouth) ;  and,  of  the  Kidderminster  Political  Union,  and  other  Inha- 
bitants of  Kidderminster. 

Labourers'  Employment  Act. Petition  of  Frank  Snitch,  Assistant  Overseer  at 

Southill,  for  the  repeal  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  said  Act. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petitions  offainst  ^ — of  Inhabitants  of  St.  Michael 

and  St.  John,  Dublin  ; — and  of  Navan. 

Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ireland). Petition  of  Members  of  the  King's  Court  Poli- 
tical Union  and  Parishioners  of  Eniskeen,  for  an  alteration  thereof. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Dunmoe  and  Donaghmore,  for 

the  extinction  thereof. 

Stamp  Duties  on  Receipts. Petition  of  Tradesmen  of  Liverpool,  being  Mem- 
bers of  a  Guardian  Society  for  the  protection  of  Trade,  for  the  repeal  of  Stamp 
Duties  on  Receipts  under  50/. 

Corn  Laws. Petition  of  James  Harvey,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Juries  (Ireland). Petition  of  Members  of  the  King's   Court  Political  Union, 

that  the  Jury  Laws  in  Ireland  may  be  placed  on  the  footing  as  in  England. 

Sabbath  Day. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof ;— -of  Inhabitants  of 

Richmond  (Surrey); — and,  of  Kelso. 

Church  of  Ireland. Petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  present  Church  Establish- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  for  the  appropriation  of  its  Revenues  to  the  wants  of  the 
State; — of  Protestant  Evangelical  Dissenters  in  Kelso  j — and,  of  Inhabitants 
of  Leslie. 
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New  Members  sworn  in. 
New  Member  sworn, — George  Lyall,  Esquire,  for  the  City  of  Londoo. 

New  Writs  issued. 

New  Writ  for  London, — in  the  room  of  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  deceased. 
New  Writ  for  Northampton  County  (Northern  Division), — in  the  room  of  Lord 

Viscount  Miltou,  now  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
New  Writ  for  Dovor, — in   the  room  of  the   Right  Honourable  Charles  Poulett 

Thomson,  who  has  made  his  election  to  serve  for  the  Borough  of  Manchester. 
New  Writ  for  Cumberland  County, — in  the  room  of  Lord  Viscount  Lowther,  who 

has  made  his  election  to  serve  for  the  County  of  Westmorland. 
New  Writ  for  New  Maldon, — in  the  room  of  Lord  Viscount  Milton,  ChilterR 

Hundreds. 

Leave  of  Absence. 

Leave  of  Absence, — to  Mr.  Lester,  a  month  ;  Mr.  Boss,  three  weeks. 

Leave  of  Absence, — to  Mr.  Tower,  three  weeks. 

Leave  of  Absence, — to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  three  weeks;  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  ten  days; 
Mr.  Frederick  Shaw,  ten  days;  Marquis  of  Blandford,  ten  days;  Mr,  Phjll- 
potts,  three  days ;  Mr.  Archdall,  three  weeks  ;  Mr.  Ricardo,  a  fortnight. 

Le»ve  of  Absence, — Mr.  Callaghan,  three  weeks;  Mr.  Pease,  a  fortnight;  Mr. 
Cornelius  O'Brien,  a  month;  Mr.  Sanderson,  a  month;  Mr.  Jer>is,  a  month; 
Mr.  Cripps,  a  month;  Mr.  Rotch,  a  week;  Mr.  Emmerson  Tenant,  a  week; 
Mr.  Godson,  to  go  the  Circuit;  Lord  Charles  Townshend,  a  month ;  Mr.  Dill- 
wyn,  a  fortnight ;  Mr.  Hill,  five  weeks ;  Mr.  Wallace,  three  weeks;  Mr.  Vivian, 
one  week;  Captain  Fenton,  a  fortnight;  Mr.  Pollock,  to  go  the  Circuit ;  Mr. 
Lloyd,  to  go  the  Circuit ;  Mr.  Yelverton,  a  fortnight. 

Notices  given  Jbr  future  Days. 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer. Papers  relative  to  Lord  Durham's  Mission  to 

Russia. — [Tuesday  18th  March.] 

Mr.  Godson. Bill  to  make  provision  that  in  all  prosecations  in  which  Counsel 

for  prisoners  are  not  permitted  by  Law  to  address  the  Jury,  then  the  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution  shall  not  addiress  the  Jury  on  behalf  of  the  prosecutor : — 
Also,  that  Counsel  shall  be  admitted  to  plead  before  Magistrates,  for  all  parties, 
in  all  cases  brought  before  them. — [Thursday  28th  March.] 

Mr.  William  Brougham. Bill  to  establish  a  General  Registry  of  all  Deeds  and 

Instruments  relating  to  Real  Property  in  England  and  Wales.— [Tuesday, 
23d  April.] 

Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. Bill  to    allow  the  AflBrmation  of  Quakers  to   be 

received  instead  of  au  Oath  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Offices  in  the  Govern- 
ment— [Tuesday,  2d  April.] 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot, Bill  to  alter  and  amend  so  much  of  the  Act  of  7  and  8 

Geo.  4,  c.  28,  as  relates  to  the  proceedings  in  Indictments  against  Offenders  who 
had  been  previously  convicted  of  Felony : — Also  to  alter  and  amend  so  much  of 
the  Act  of  the  7th  and  8th  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  as  relates  to  the  proceedings  by  In- 
dictment against  persons  under  the  age  of  seventeen,  charged  with  simple  Lar- 
ceny.—[Tuesday  16th  .A.pril.] 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore. Com  Laws. — [Tuesday  30th  April.} 

Mr.  Shiel. In  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  the  reduction  of  Bishoprics  in  Ireland, 

to  move  a  Clause  eiccluding  the  Irish  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Loch. Bill  to  enable  Burghs  in  Scotland  to  establish  a  general  system 

of  Police.--[Tuesday  12th  March.] 

Sir  John  Key. Bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  Assessed  Taxes  as  relate  to  the  Dntj 

on  Inhabited  Houses  and  Windows. — [Friday  22d  March.] 

Colonel  Hay. Select  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  existing  Excise 

Laws  in  Scotland,  particularly  the  restrtctions  on  the  manufacture  of  Malt  for 
private  use — [Tuesday  26th  March.] 
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Mr.  James  Grattan. Motion  on  the  condition  of  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland. 

[Friday  29th  March.] 

Mr.  Charles  Buller. Bill  to  regulate  the  mode  of  taking  Evidence  in  cases  of 

controverted  Elections.— [Thursday  25th  April.] 

Mr.  Charles  Buller. Select  Committee,  to  consider  such  disputed  points  of 

Law  as  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  late  Elections,  and  that  all  Election  Com- 
mittees  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  said  Committee  all  points  of  the  Law 
of  Elections  which  may  come  in  question  before  them.— [Thursday  25th  April.] 

Colonel  Torrens. Repeal  of  all  Taxes  which  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 

rate  of  profit  upon  capital,  or  which  are  paid  out  of  the  wages  of  labour. 
—[Thursday  2nd  May.] 

Colonel  Torrens, Select  Committee  on  the  Commercial  Policy  of  the  Coun- 
try.—[Tuesday  7th  May.] 

Mr.  Gillon. To  move.  That  it  is  objectionable  in  principle,  and  politically  in- 
expedient, that  the  possession  of  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  office  or  dignity 
should  entitle  any  person  to  sit  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  and  that 

any  law  or  custom  conferring  such  right  ought  to  be  speedily  abrogated. 

[Thursday,  9th  May.] 

Mr.  O'Connell. Bill  for  the  total  extinction  of  Tithes  in  Ireland. [Thurs- 
day, 9th  May.] 

Mr.  O'Connell. Bill  for  the  total  extinction  of  all  compulsoiy  payments  of 

Vestry  Cesses  or  Vestry  Rates  in  Ireland. [Thursday,  9th  May.] 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore. Select  Committee,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  pro- 
moting and  extending  a  system  of  Emigration,  through  the  means  of  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  the  Colonies  of  North  America  and 
Australia. — [Thursday  14th  March.] 

Mr.  Hill. That  it  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House,  to  examine  into, 

and  report  to  the  House,  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  claim  of  the  Baron 
de  Bode  upon  the  Fund  received  from  the  French  Government  for  indem- 
nifying British  subjects,  for  the  loss  of  property  unduly  confiscated  by  the 
French  Authorities. — [Thursday  18th  April.] 

Mr.  Stanley. Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Constabulary  Force  in 

Ireland. — [Tuesday  12th  March.] 

Marquis  of  Chandos. Select  Committee  on  the  state  and  management  of  Beer 

Houses. — [Tuesday  19th  March.] 

Mr.  Grote. That  the  votes,  at  elections  for  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament, 

be  taken  by  way  of  Ballot. — [Thursday  25th  April.] 

Mr.  Charles  Buller. Select  Committee,  to  consider  such  disputed  points  of 

Law  as  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  late  Elections,  and  that  all  Election 
Committees  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  said  Committee  all  points  of 
the  Law  of  Elections  which  may  come  in  question  before  them. — [Tuesday 
.  14th  May.] 

Lord  Viscount  Althorp. Bill  for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes. — [Tuesday  12th 

March.] 

Mr.  Tooke. Bill  to  alter  and  amend  such,  among  other,  provisions  of  an  Act 

passed  in  the  last  Parliament,  "  to  amend  the  Representation  of  the  People 
in  England  and  Wales,"  as  relate  to  a  compulsory  payment  on  the  Registration 
of  Votes  for  Counties,  and  for  better  defining  the  computation  of  distance  for 

"  constituting  residence  within  a  Borough ;  also,  to  preserve  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise in  certain  cases  of  change  of  residence  within  a  Borough,  and  for  en- 
abling Electors  declaring  themselves  neutral  so  to  be  recorded  on  the  poll- 
book. — [Friday  10th  May.] 

Sir  Francis  Vincent. Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Laws  respecting  Libel.— 

[Thursday  21st  March]. 

Mr.  Estcourt. Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  Laws  under  which  the 

County  Stock  of  Counties  in  England  and  Wales  is  raised  and  applied. — 
[Wednesday  17th  April.] 

Mr.  Ruthven. ^To  move,  That  the  reduction  of  Taxation  and  the  diminution 

of  the  public  burthens  by  every  attention  to  economy,  are  objects  of  paramount 
importance ;  and  tliat,  in  justice  to  the  people  who  pay  Taxes,  all  Sinecure 
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Places  should  be  abolished  throughout  the  British  Empire. — [Thursday  6th 
May.] 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew. Bill  or  Bills  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  observance 

of  the  Lord's  Day. — [Monday  11th  March.] 

Mr.  Vivian. Bill  to  remove  the  Summer  Assizes  for  the  County  of  Glanorgan 

from  Cardiff  to  Swansea — [Wednesday  13th  March.] 

Colonel  Davies Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  [o  Geo.  4,  c.  204]  granting  Super- 
annuation and  Retired  Allowances. — [Thursday  23rd  April.] 

Mr.  Hume. Bill  to  repeal  the  Acts  of  the  o7th  Geo.  3,  c.  65,  and  6  Geo.  4, 

c.  90,  whereby  His  Majesty  is  empowered  to  grant  pensions  to  recompense  the 
services  of  persons  holding,  or  who  have  held  certain  high  and  efficient  Civil 
Offices- — [Tuesday  23rd  April.] 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood. Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 

general  distress  existing  among  the  industrious  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  into  the  most  effectual  means  of  its  relief. — [Thursday  14th  March.] 

Mr.  Wilks. Select  Committee,    to  consider  the  general  state  of  parochial 

registries,  and  the  Laws  relating  to  those  registries,  and  the  registration  of 
births,  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  and  burials,  in  England  and  Wales. — 
[Thursday  21st  March.] 

Mr.  Wilks. Bill  to  exempt  from  Poor's  Rate  all  Churches,  Chapels,  and  other 

places  exclusively  appropriated  to  religious  worship. — [Thursday  28th  March.] 

Mr.  Richards. Select  Committee  to   inquire  into  the  expediency  of  levying 

a  Rate  on  all  Income  arising  from  Property  in  Ireland,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  helpless  poor  in  the  respective  parishes  in  Ireland,  and  for  raising  a 
fund  to  employ  those  who  are  completely  destitute  of  employment. — [Thursday 
2nd  May.] 

Mr.  Wilks. Bill  to  prevent  the  duration  of  Parliaments  longer  than  three 

years. — [Tuesday  14th  May.] 

Lord  Viscount  Ebrington. Select  Committee  on    Military   Governments   at 

Home  and  Abroad, — [When  the  Returns  shall  have  been  received.] 


CHAR.4CTER    OF    A    PED.4XT. 


Is  a  dwarf  scliolar,  that  never  outgrows  the  mode  and  fashion  of  the 
school,  where  he  should  have  been  taught.  He  wears  his  little  learning 
made  up,  puts  it  on  before  it  was  half  finished,  without  pressing  or  smooth- 
ing. He  studies  and  uses  words  with  the  greatest  respect  possible,  merely 
for  their  own  sates,  like  an  honest  man,  without  any  regard  of  interest,  as 
they  are  useful  and  sen  iceable  to  things ;  and  among  those  he  is  the 
kindest  to  strangei-s  (lUce  a  civil  gentleman),  that  are  far  from  their  own 
country,  and  most  unknown.  He  collects  old  sayings  and  ends  of  verses, 
as  antiquarians  do  old  coins,  and  is  as  glad  to  produce  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions. He  has  sentences  lying  by  him  for  all  purposes,  though  to  no  one, 
and  talks  of  authors  as  familiarly  as  his  fellow  coUegiates.  He  handles 
arts  and  sciences  like  those  that  can  play  a  little  upon  an  instrument,  but 
do  not  know  whether  it  be  in  tune  or  not.  He  converses  by  the  book ;  and 
does  not  tali,  but  quote.  If  he  can  but  screw  in  something  that  an  ancient 
writer  said,  he  believes  it  to  be  much  better  than  if  he  had  something  of 
himself  to  the  purpose.  His  brain  is  not  able  to  concoct  what  it  takes  in, 
and  therefore  brings  things  up  as  they  were  swallowed — that  is,  crude  and 
undigested,  in  whole  sentences,  not'  assimilated  sense,  which  he  rather 
affects;  for  his  want  of  judgment,  like  want  of  health,  renders  his  appetite 
preposterous.  He  is  worse  than  one  that  is  utterly  ignorant,  as  a  cock  that 
sees  a  little  fights  worse  than  one  that  is  stark  blind.  He  speaks  in  a 
difierent  dialect  from  other  men,  and  much  affects  forced  expressions,  for- 
getting that  hard  words,  as  well  as  evil  ones,  corrupt  good  manners. — 
Butler. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  QUENTIN  DURWARD. 

LOUIS  THE  ELEVENTH. — THE  BISHOPS  OF  EVREUX  AND  VERDUN. 

OLIVER  THE  BARBER. 

Some  persons,  less  acquainted  with  the  freaks  and  tyranny  of  despots  than 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  charged  him  with  exaggerating  those  of  Louis  XI, 
in  his  Quentin  Durward.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
on  this  point.  People  have  been  too  long  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  roy- 
alty, and  too  commonly  misled  by  the  fallacies  of  courtly  apologists.  Even 
those  who  have  admitted  that  kings  have  duties  to  perform,  have  been  too 
apt,  virtually  at  least,  to  concede,  tliat  princes  are  not  to  be  too  strictly  bound 
by  those  common  ties  of  morality  and  religious  obligation,  which  are  justly 
considered  binding  on  humbler  individuals  in  social  life.  The  cant  terms 
of  courts,  the  hypocrisy  of  slavish  hierarchies,  and  the  prostitution  of  the 
sacred  offices  of  religion  to  worldly  and  criminal  purposes,  have  too  widely 
diffused  this  species  of  morbid  sensibility ;  and  insensibly  but  successfully 
imposed  on  the  understandings,  and  blunted  the  moral  perceptions,  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  And  although  most  people  have  at  length  come 
to  doubt  if  "  there's  a  divinity  dolli  hedge  a  king,"  and  to  question  the 
propriety  of  the  terra  "  sacred,"  as  applied  to  the  person  of  mortal  man,  yet 
the  language  of  the  prayer  in  our  Established  Church  service,  for  that  mass 
of  corruption  and  wickedness  then  called  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
"  our  most  religious  Kinc/,"  was  tolerated  throughout  the  last  and  preceding 
reigns ;  and  the  shocking  mockeiy  of  reading  the  King's  proclamation 
against  vice  and  profaneness,  first  devised  in  the  pious  reign  of  King  Geoi-ge 
the  Third  of  warlike  memory,  still  continues  to  insult  the  ears  and  under- 
standings of  counties  congiegated  for  the  solemn  pui"poses  of  judicial  pro- 
cess twice  in  every  year. 

Unfortunately,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  all  his  great  and  excellent 
qualities,  partook  largely  of  the  prejudices  of  the  last  and  preceding  cen- 
turies, in  favour  of  "  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong ;"  and  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  palliated  than  to  have  exaggerated  their 
crimes.  The  most  authentic  histories  fully  justify  the  characters  he  has  so 
forcibly  drawn  of  Louis  XI,  his  courtiers  and  contemporaries.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Louis  kept  his  only  son  a  strict  prisoner  at  Amboise,  avowedly 
under  the  apprehension  of  his  taking  up  arms  against  him,  as  he  had  done 
against  his  father,  carrying  his  brutal  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  his  son,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  historians,  so  far,  that  he  would  not  let  him  learn  any 
more  Latin,  than  this  single  sentence, — "  Qui  nescit  dissimulare,  nescit 
regnare !"  Philip  de  Comines,  the  courtier,  historian,  and  apologist  of 
Louis  XI,  after  minutely  describing  the  homble  means  of  offence  and  de- 
fence constructed  by  his  orders  at  the  Chateau  of  Plessy  les  Tours,  in  nearly 
the  same  terms  with  Scott,  adds : — "  Nobody  was  admitted  into  Plessis  but 
his  domestic  servants  and  his  archers,  which  were  four  hundred,  some  of 
which  kept  constant  guard  at  the  gate,  while  others  walked  continually 
about,  to  prevent  being  surprised.  No  lord  or  person  of  quality  was  per- 
mitted to  be  in  the  castle,  nor  to  enter  it  with  any  of  his  retinue ;  nor,  in- 
deed, did  any  of  them  come  in,  but  the  Lord  de  Beaujeu,  the  present  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  his  son-in-law."  The  king  had  iron  cages  made, 
about  eight  feet  square.  "The  first  occupier  of  one  of  them,"  says  De 
Comines,  "  was  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  the  very  person,  who  at  Louis's  sug- 
gestion, invented  them !  His  once  great  favourite,  the  infamous  Bishop 
of  Evreux,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Belue,  lay  in  one  of 
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them  for  very  manv  years,  at  the  Castle  of  Loche,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Touraine ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  sort  of  taste  is  apt  to  become  hereditary 
amongst  kings,  De  Comines  himself  says  that  Charles,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Louis,  confined  him  in  another  of  these  ca^s  for  eight  months,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  cause.  In  order  to  aggravate,  if  possible,  this  horrible 
punishment,  Louis  XI  ordered  "  heavy  and  tenible  fetters  to  be  made  in 
Germany,  and  particularly  a  certain  ring  for  the  feet,  which  was  extreme 
iard  to  be  opened,  and  like  an  iron  collar,  with  a  thick  weighty  chain,  and 
a  great  globe  of  iron  at  the  end  of  it,  most  unreasonably  heavy,  which 
engines  were  called  the  king's  nets." 

The  historian  adds,  that  he  had  seen  many  eminent  and  deserving  persons 
in  these  prisons,  with  these  nets  about  tJieir  legs!  But,  after  all,  De  Comines 
very  characteristically  says,  "  It's  in  Louis  Xlth's  time  this  barbarous  va- 
riety of  punishments  was  invented ;  so,  before  he  died,  he  himself  was  in 
GREATER  TORMENT,  and  in  morc  terrible  apprehension,  than  those  he  had 
imprisoned ;  and  very  charitably  expresses  his  hope  that  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  mercy  towards  him,  and  part  of  his  purgatory."  If  retri- 
butive justice  thus  overtook  the  king  in  his  lifetime,  it  was  but  a  little  longer 
in  reaching  that  WTctched  tool  of  his,  Oliver  le  Dain ;  who,  with  another, 
his  companion  and  assistant  in  viUainy,  w  as  executed  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1484,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Louis  XI,  "for  several  murders,  rapines, 
and  other  enormous  offences  which  they  had  committed, — though  several  of 
them,  it  was  proved,  "  were  by  the  express  command  of  the  king  himself" 
Among  the  most  execrable  atrocities  committed  by  this  favourite  tool  of 
royalty,  the  historians  of  Touraine  record,  with  peculiar  horror,  a  heart- 
rending tale,  similar  to  what  is  told  of  the  monster  Kirk,  king  James  the 
Second's  detestable  instrument,  after  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion in  the  West  of  England.  "  This  ^lonsieur  was,  by  birth,  a  Fleming, 
had  been  barber  to  king  Louis,  and  of  greater  power  and  authoritj'  with  the 
king,  than  any  nobleman  in  France."  Multitudes  of  other  testimonies 
might  be  produced  in  proof  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  not  having  overcharged 
the  characters  of  these  atrocious  villains  ;  but  it  will  perhaps  require  still 
stronger  faith  to  believe,  that  for  centuries  after,  France  was  not  freed  from 
such  scourges  as  the  bishops  of  Evreux  and  Verdun,  and  Oliver  the  Barber, 
whose  brother  was  made  a  bishop  ;  and  yet,  monstrous  to  relate,  in  the  beau- 
tiful Touraine,  the  garden  of  France,  more  than  a  century  later,  as  Mr. 
Locke  mentions  in  his  Travels,  another  churchman,  the  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
caused  Alan  Grandier,  who  was  charged  with  calling  him  a  cobbler,  to  be 
burned  alive  at  Zoudon,  on  a  charge  of  practising  magic,  in  proof  of  which, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  the  depositions  of  the  devils  Ashtaroth, 
Asmodeus,  and  others,  as  well  as  those  of  tlie  order  of  Seraphims,  thrones, 
and  principalities,  were  admitted  as  conclusive  against  this  wretched  victim 
of  priestly  vengeance,  by  a  French  court  of  justice,  under  the  old  regime!* 
All  this,  however,  relates  to  a  comparatively  few  individuals,  and  one  would 
fain  hope  that  as  there  are  monsters  in  the  natural  world,  so  there  may  be 
in  the  rational  world  ;  and  that  these,  and  other  instances  which  might  be 
related,  were  astounding  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Philip  de  Comines, 
however,  whether  apologetically  for  his  master,  Louis,  or  from  a  sense  of 
the  duties  and  impartiality  of  any  historian,  deprives  us  of  this  forlorn  hope, 
as  relates  to  the  princes,  nobility,  and  clergj-  of  his  day :  for,  after  a  sum- 
mary of  the  atrocities  of  Louis  XI,  he  adds,"notwithstanding,  that  "  he  was 
more  prudent,  liberal,  virtuous,  and  greater  in  every  thing  than  tlie  contem- 
porary princes  who  were  his  neighbours  and  enemies  ! " 

M. 

•  Chalaial's  Hi  sU  de  Touraine. — ^Tableau  Chronologique,  &c. 
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DIVISION  ON  THE  FIRST  READING  OF  THE  IRISH 
COERCION  BILL. 

We  publish  the  List  of  the  Minority,  and  of  the  Absent,  on  this  Question, 
as  the  most  irie/"  method  of  conveying  the  requisite  infonnation.  By  doing 
this  we  avoid  the  necessity  of  printing  the  List  of  the  Majority ;  because,  if 
the  name  of  any  Member  sought  for,  be  not  found  in  the  Minority,  or 
among  the  Absent,  it  may  be  conchided  that  he  voted  in  the  Majority, — 
and  thus  all  enquiries  can  be  satisfied. 


MINORITY. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.S. 
Bayntun,  Captain 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Bellew,R.M. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Butler,  Hon.  P. 
Blackney,  W. 
Blandford,  Marquis 
Bowes,  J. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
BuUer,  C. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Cobbett,  W. 
Cornish,  J. 
Daunt,  T.O. 
Dobbin,  L. 
Don,  O'Connor 


Morrison,  J. 


Andover,  Viscount 
Apsley,  Lord 
Archdall,  General 
Barrington,  Captain 
Blamire,  W. 
Blunt,  Sir  C, 
Bosg,  Captain 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Calley,  T. 
Chandos,  Marquis 
Clive,  Viscount 
Cole,  Hon.  A. 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Cripps,  J. 
Curteis,  Captain 
Daly,  J. 
Davenport,  J. 
Dilwyn,  L. 
Dundas,  Hon.  Sir  R. 
Fenton,  Captain 
i'itzroy,  Lord  J. 


Ellis,  W. 
Faithful,  G. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fielden,  J. 
Finn,W.F. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
French,  F. 
Fryer,  R. 
Galwey,  J.  M. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon,W.D. 
Grattan,J. 
GratUn,H. 
Grote,  G. 
Gully,  J. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W. 
James,  VV. 
Kemp.T. 


Kinloch,  G. 
Lalor,  P. 
Lambert,  H. 
Langton,  Colonel  G. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lynch,  A.H. 
Maclachlan,  L 
Macnamara,  Major 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Conneil,  D. 
0'Conne!l,M. 
O'Conneil,  C. 
O'Conneil,  Morgan 
O'Conneil,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Dwyer,  A.C. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
I'almer,  General 
Piurott,J. 
Richards,  J. 
Rippon, C. 
Roche,  W. 


PAIRED  OFF. 


Sinclair,  G. 


TojTcns,  Col.  R. 


ABSENT. 


Fleetwood,  H. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  Hon.  Captain 
Grant,  Right  Hon.  R. 
Grant,  Colonel  W. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Guest,  J. 
Guise,  SirB.  W. 
Hardy,  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G. 
Hill,  M.D. 
Howard,  Hon.  F. 
Hoy,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Hnrst,  R. 
Jarvis,  J. 
Johnston,  SirF. 
Knox,  Hon.  Colonel 
Lester,  B. 

Lewis,  Right  Hon.  F. 
Lloyd,  J. 


Lowther,  Viscount 
Lowther    Colonel 
Macnamara,  F. 
Maxfield,  Captain 
Mosley,  Sir  O. 
MuUins,  F. 
Newark,  Viscouut 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Neill,  General 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Pease,  J. 
I'enruddocke,  J. 
Perrin,  L. 
Pollock,  F. 
Portman,  E. 
Poyntz,  W. 
Price,  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Saunderson,  R. 
Scarlett,  Sir  J. 
Scott,  Sir  E. 


Roche,  D. 
Roe,  J. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rouayne,  I). 
Korke,  J.H. 
Ruthven,  E.S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Shell,  R.L. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tayleure,  W. 
Tynte,  C.  K.  K. 
Tynte,  C.J.K. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wigney,  I.N. 
Wilks,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Tennyson,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 


Wood,  Aid. 


Seale,  Colonel 
Spankie,  Serjeant 
Stowell,  Colonel 
Stewart,  J. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tapps,  G.  W. 
Taylor,  Rt.  Hon.  M.A. 
Tower,  C. 

Townshend,  Lord  C. 
Tullamore,  Ix>rd 
Vivian,  Sir  H. 
Vy vyan.  Sir  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  T. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Weyland,  Major 
White,  L. 
Williams,  Colonel 
Yelverton,  Hon.  H- 


C.  Richards,  Printer,  100,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cros*. 
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PARLIAMENTARY   REVIEW 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  7. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  were  more  varied  this  evening  than 
usual.  The  number  of  beer-shops  throughout  the  country  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  productive  of  the  very  opposite  effects  to  those  expected 
from  their  establishment,  and  to  have  increased  the  idleness  and  in- 
tempei-ance  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  expenses  attending  peti- 
tions against  the  reiurn  of  Membere  to  Parliament,  was  also  com- 
plained of,  and  justly  condemned. 

Lord  Althorp  signified  his  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  im- 
proving the  Jury  System  in  Ireland,  similar  to  the  one  passed  through 
the  Commons,  and  lost  in  tiie  Lords,  last  session,  and  to  the  final 
passing  of  which  Lord  Althoip  had  considered  himself  pledged.  The 
intention  was  to  originate  the  Bill  in  the  Lords,  and  bring  it  down  to 
the  Commons,  when,  if  it  should  be  deficient  in  any  requisite  par- 
ticular, it  might  be  amended. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  explained  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  that  he  himself  in- 
tendiMl  to  introduce  on  this  subject,  which  would  go  farther  than  that  of 
Lord  Althorp  in  assimilating  the  Lish  to  the  English  Jury  System  ; 
and,  after  some  opposition  to  it,  by  Mr.  Lefroy,  Colonel  Conolly, 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  to  which  Mr.  O'Connell  rephed,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

The  question  of  filling  up  a  sinecure  office,  that  of  Master  of  Re- 
ports in  the  Court  of  Chanceri-,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Hume  :  and 
Lord  Althorp  admitted  that  the  office  was  to  be  filled  up  ;  but  that, 
as  a  Bill  was  in  contemplation  for  abolishing  the  office,  the  holder  of 
it  was  to  be  allowed  a  retiring  pension,  having  been  previously 
forty-seven  years  in  the  public  service.  The  notions  which  the  ]Minis- 
ters  entertain  of  economy  are  very  different  from  those  entertained  by 
the  people. 

Mr.  Hudson  brought  forward  a  resolution  for  a  graduated  reduc- 
tion in  the  salaries  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  public  service,  and 
on  all  superannuated  allowances,  half-pay,  and  pensions  ;  taking  10 
per  cent,  from  all  those  under  1000/.  a  vear,  1-3  per  cent,  from  those 
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between  1000/.  and  2000/.  a  year,  20  pjr  cent,  on  tliose  from  2000/. 
to  3000/.  a  year,  and  25  per  cent,  from  all  above  that  amount. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  supported  the  motion;  but  Mr  Hume, 
who  approved  of  the  principle  of  reduction,  thought  the  motion,  in  its 
present  shape,  would  unjustly  take  from  salaries  under  500/..  a  year, 
for  which  hard  work  was  done,  and  would  operate  unjustly  on  such 
public  servants ;  and  that  many  of  the  higher  offices,  instead  of  a 
mere  reduction  of  salaries,  could  be  abolished  altogether.  He  there- 
fore advised  the  motion  to  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  bring  it  forward 
at  some  future  time,  and  in  a  less  objectionable  shape. 

A  long  conversation  followed  this,  in  which  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers took  a  part.  Mr.  Richards  advocated  the  reduction  ;  Lord 
Althorp  objected  only  to  the  scale  or  mode  of  effecting  it,  and  hoped 
Mr.  Hudson  would  not  press  his  motion  at  present. 

Mr.  FrELDEN,  of  Oldham,  gave  a  melancholy  catalogue  of  the 
decline  of  wages  among  the  band -loom  weavers  in  and  around  Man- 
chester, from  8.S'.,  the  price  paid  for  weaving  a  piece  of  cloth,  of  a 
given  decription,  which  they  received,  in  1814,  to  Is.  lid.,  which 
was  the  price  they  received  for  exactly  the  same  amount  of  labour 
now.  He  added,  that  the  average  sum  received  by  a  family  of  those 
poor  weavers,  was  6s.  a  week  for  their  maintenance  ;  and  if  they  fell 
sick,  or  became  old  and  helpless,  there  was  neither  retiring  pension 
nor  superannuation  allowance  provided  for  them.  He  besought 
Ministers,  therefore,  to  think  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  before  expending  any  of  the  pul)lic  money  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Stanley,  of  Cheshire,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  spoke 
of  the  wages  in  their  districts  being  exceedingly  good;  and  Mr. 
Wynn  Ellis,  of  Leicester,  Mr.  Gillon,  of  Falkirk,  and  Mr. 
Brocklehurst,  of  Macclesfield,  all  spoke  of  the  wages  in  their 
districts  being  wretchedly  insufficient  to  sustain  the  health  or  comfort 
of  the  labouring  people. 

The  result  of  the  conversation  was,  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son, in  its  present  shape,  was  deemed  such  as  would  not  obtain  the 
support  which  would  be  given  to  it  in  an  irapioved  form,  and  accord- 
kigly  he  consented  to  withdraw  it  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Hume  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  evidence  procured 
during  the  last  Session,  relative  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  then  ap- 
pointed, as  to  the  impossibility  of  so  enlaiging  or  improving  it  as  to 
give  the  degree  of  accommodation  required,  so  that  no  remedy  re- 
mained but  that  of  building  a  new  one.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  said : — 

'  In  nr>  place  where  such  important  business  was  transacted  was  the  accont- 
moilation  so  exceedingly  bad.  On  this  point  he  would  refer  to  the  experience  of 
every  member  who  recollected  what  passed  a  few  nights  ago.  On  that  occasion 
every  seat  below  the  gallery  was  finite  full,  and  yet  only  S6(i  Members  had  any- 
thin"  like  accommodation.  The  space  between  the  seats  under  the  gallery  were 
ooJy  one-half  the  ordinaij  width,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pass.     The 
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Members  vere,  in  fact,  wedged  in,  almost  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  (Laughter.) 
It  was  a  shame  that  the  business  of  this  great  country  should  be  transacted  in  a 
situation  so  extremely  uncomforUbJe.  (Hear,  hear.)  Men  who  were  attending 
to  their  duties  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  that  house  ought  to  be  assisted  with 
every  possible  accommodation.  He  could  state,  from  his  own  obser%-ation,  that 
scveial  Members  had  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  that  in- 
convenient and  ill-ventilated  place.  He  believed  the  ablest  men  in  England, 
though  they  had  failed  in  effecting  the  object,  had  been  employed  to  ventilate 
andpurifyth.it  house  thoroughly.  ("Hear,  hear,"  and  great  laughter.)  The 
committee  to  whom  this  subject  had  been  referred  came  to  an  almost  unanimous 
resolution  ;  the  chairman  alone,  he  believed,  remained  of  a  ditierent  opinion. 
They  resolved,  first,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  present 
House  of  Commons  does  not  aSbrd  adequate  accommodation  for  the  Members.'' 
He  believed  that  scarcely  one  dissentient  voice  could  be  found  opposed  to  this 
resolution.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no,"  and  "  Hear,  hear.")  If  there  were  any* 
jjentiemen  who  dissented  from  it,  certainly  their  ideas  of  accommodation  were 
difterent  from  his.  The  second  resolution  was,  "  That  no  such  accommodatioa 
or  improvement  as  the  necessity  of  the  ease  called  for  could  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons,  for  the  general  convenience  of  the  Members.''  Looking 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  he  calculated  that  they  lost  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes  in  pursuing  the  old  practice  of  dividing,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  one  party  to  go  into  the  lobby.  It  was  frequently  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  and  sometimes  not  without  using  gentle  force  (a  laugh),  that  the 
Members  were  got  out.  If  they  continued  the  rule  of  sending  out  the  minority, 
in  which  number,  he  feai'ed,  he  should  be  generally  found  (a  laugh),  the  conse- 
quence would  still  be,  that  individuals  who  came  early  would  be  deprived  of  their 
seats,  on  important  occasions,  and  others,  who  had  not  so  attended,  would  take 
possession  of  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  case  of  private  bills  he  had  known 
men  to  sit  and  vote  contrary  to  their  inclinations  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
losing  their  seats  by  going  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  known  Members  to  hare 
remained  fast  asleep  in  their  place-;,  and  to  have  been  counted  as  supporting  the 
very  motion  to  which  they  were  opposed.  If  on  divisions  they  could  save  half  an 
hour  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance,  pressed  as  they  were 
with  a  variety  of  business.  Now,  with  respect  to  building  a  new  house,  he  under- 
stood that  the  expense  would  not  be  20,000/.  more  than  would  be  required  for 
altering  the  old.  Three  ideas  were  thrown  out  on  this  subject.  One  was,  ta 
extend  the  house  by  taking  in  the  lobby.  Next,  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be 
enlarged  in  the  direction  of  Cotton-garden,  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Ley  would 
afford  an  excellent  site  for  a  building.  But  they  wanted  proper  ventilation  ;  and 
in  the  latter  ease  the  air  would  be  obstructed  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  long 
gallery;  that  was,  therefore,  objected  to.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  to  build  in 
a  diiect  line  between  that  house  and  the  river.  To  that  proposition  he  believed 
there  was  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  In  England  they  were  very  deficient  witk 
respect  to  public  buildings  ;  but  he  could  not  have  a  moment's  hesitation  iu  say- 
ing, that  where  business  of  such  immense  importance  was  transacted,  those  by 
whom  it  was  transacted  should  be  allowed  the  utmost  possible  accommodation. 
Therefore  he  felt  no  unwillingness  whatever  on  the  score  of  expense, — to  him  that 
considei-ationwas  a  mere  bagatelle.  (Hear,  hear.)  Looking  to  the  national  ex- 
penditure, considering  the  manner  in  which  the  public  money  was  applied,  he 
conceived  that  the  propriety  of  devoting  a  sum  to  the  purpose  which  he  had  de- 
scribed would  not  admit  of  any  question  at  all.' 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Warburton,  and  assented  to 
by  Lord  Althorp,  who  did  not  regard  it  as  a  party  question :  but 
though  it  would  require  a  great  deal  to  convince  him  that  there 
existed  any  necessity  for  changing  the  situation  of  the  House,  yet  he 
was  open  to  conviction,  and  would  agree  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee. 

Sir  Robert  Inglts  objected  to  any  alteration  at  all.  It  was  large 
enough  for  ordinary  business  when  two  or  three  hundred  members 
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were  present ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  build  a  house  for 
658  members,  who  were  never  required  to  be  all  present  at  the  same 
time — as  the  number  was  far  too  great  for  any  deliberative  assembly 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  he  venerated  the  very  walls  themselves, 
within  which  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nation  had  spoken,  and 
given  them  a  sanctity  in  his  estimation.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
same  feeling  influenced  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  last  Session,  and  who  was  the  only  person  who  objected 
to  the  change — for  he  considered  the  very  floor  of  the  house  to  be 
hallowed,  since  it  was  that  on  which  Pym  and  Hampden  had  spoken. 

Mr.  C.  Fergusson  thought  Sir  Robert  Inglis's  argument  a  very 
strange  one,  which  would  provide  accommodation  for  those  alone  who 
attended  only  on  turnpike  bills,  but  cared  not  for  those  who  came  to 
give  their  opinions  and  votes  on  great  and  important  questions.  And 
as  to  the  veneration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  thought  that  one  who  had 
imbibed  so  little  of  the  sentiments  of  Pym  or  Hampden,  could,  in 
reality,  care  very  little  for  the  floor  on  which  they  stood. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said  that,  having  placed  a  notice  on  the  books 
of  tbe  House  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  this  question,  before  his 
Honourable  Fiienci,  the  member  fur  Middlesex,  had  intimated  his 
design  of  introducing  the^subject  to-night,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  his  entire  concunence  in  the  views  of  tbose  who  thought 
a  new  House  of  Commons  indispensable — and  he  should  there- 
fore willingly  blend  his  intended  motion  with  that  of  Mr.  Hume. 
His  notice,  however,  included  a  point  not  noticed  in  the  present — 
which  was,  the  expediency  of  changing  the  locality  of  the  House, 
and  building  the  new  edifice  in  some  more  eligible  part  of  the 
metropolis — the  present  being  at  an  extreme  distance  from  the  general 
quarters  in  which  members  resided,  besides  being  in  a  low  and 
unhealthy  part  of  the  town.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  importance  to 
economize  time,  by  so  constructing  the  new  House  as  that  twenty 
minutes  might  be  saved  on  each  division,  the  ai'guments  would 
equally  apply  to  an  economy  of  time  in  going  to  and  from  the  House 
at  every  sitting.  Sometimes  an  entire  week  elapsed  without  any 
division  taking  place  at  all.  But  every  day  now  involved  the  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  House  twice  each  way,  to  attend  the  double 
sittings  ;  and,  consequently,  from  the  House  being  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  a  good  mile  more  than  it  need  be,  from  the  residences  of  mem- 
bers generally,  half  an  hour  was  lost  on  each  coming  and  going,  or 
two  entire  hours  unnecessarily  consumed  in  each  day.  If  the  Com- 
mittee about  to  be  appointed  should  be  empowered  to  entertain  the 
question  of  changing  the  situation  of  the  House,  by  erecting  the  new 
one  in  some  more  central  and  more  easily  accessible  part  of  the  town, 
he  should  be  content :  if  not,  he  should  move  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  to  include  this  in  their  considerations ;  being  satis- 
fied that,  for  the  purposes  of  health,  economy  of  time,  atul  general 
convenience,  the  change  of  the  locality  was  quite  as  essential  as  the 
cnlaigcment  of  tbe  accommodation  ;  and  that  both  could  be  easily 
united. 
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Mr.  HcME  intimated  that  this  question  would  be  open  to  the 
Committee,  and  would  form  a  fair  ground  for  its  consideration. 

JNIr.  Hov.ARD  addressed  the  House  in  a  singularly  romantic  and 
inflated  strain,  following  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  the  notion  of  old  asso- 
ciations, and  contending  that,  because  the  Romans  never  altered  their 
Forum,  therefore  we  should  not  alter  our  Senate-house.  There  was 
this  difference,  howeve);, — the  Romans  had  such  gi-and  and  accurate 
conceptions  of  architectural  accommodation  and  effect,  that  tuey  never 
erected  any  edifice  which  was  not,  from  the  first,  admirably  adapts 
to  its  purpose  ;  and,  therefore,  no  need  of  altering  it  could  ever  after- 
wards occur :  whereas,  the  present  House  of  Commons  was  never 
meant  for  a  Senate — being  an  old  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  resorted  to 
for  legislative  meetings,  and  temporaiily  adapted  to  that  purpose,  but 
never  at  any  time  well-suited  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  used. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  advocated  the  building  a  new  House,  and  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  better  accommodation  for  the  reporters.  He  told 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  also,  that  he  admired  his  veneration  for  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  present  House,  and  his  respect  for  the  things  said  and 
done  within  them  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  gone  a  little  farther  back 
than  Pym  and  Hampden,  vvhon  he  would  have  found  that  this 
was  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  in  which  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  used  to  be  offered  up,  though  that  would  probably  be  no 
recommendation  of  it  to  the  Honourable  Baronet. 

The  Committee  v.as  ultimately  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing ^lembers : — 

Mr.  Hume  Sir  Robert  Peel  Mr.  Buckingham  Lonl  Duncannon 

Lord  Althorp  Mr.  W'ilbraham  Mr.  Hall  Dr.  Baldwin 

Lord  Ashley  Sir  T.  Fieemantle  Mr.  Humphrey  Sir  \V.  Molesworth 

lord  Darlington       Mr.  Fox  Col.  Davies  Mr.  Divett 

Mr.  Baring  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  Lord  I.owther  Mr.  Wallace 

Sir  C.  Burrell  Mr.  Littleton  :Mr.  Warburton  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Denison  Mr.  Mildmay  bir.  J.  Wrotteskv 

Mr.  Estcoart  Mr.  W.  Tracey  Mr.  M.  O'Conaell 

The  next  subject  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House,  was  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Hume  for  a  return  of  all  the  forces  scattered  over  the 
British  empire,  witli  details  of  the  station  and  numbers  of  each  in 
every  sepaiate  quaiter.  The  professed  object  of  this  motion  was  to 
see  whether  in  any  spot  there  were  more  than  the  necessary  number 
of  men  ;  and  so  to  form  the  grounds  of  a  motion  for  reduction.  It 
was  resisted,  however,  on  the  plea  that  a  detailed  disclosure  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  military  force  of  a  countrj'  at  any  given  period, 
unless  for  the  past,  would  be  attended  with  great  danger  in  many 
cases,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  ;  more  especially  as  all  "the  informa- 
tion requisite  to  judge  of  the  aggregate  numbers  in  each  colony,  and 
their  aggi-egate  cost,  had  already  been  laid  on  the  table.  On  a 
division,  there  were  23  for  the  production  of  the  returns,  and  201 
against  it. 

An  animated,  but  not  a  verA*  creditable  scene  next  took  place, 
Ijetweett  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Mr.  Si*ring  Rice.    The  former  had 
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risen  when  the  motion  was  made  to  bring  up  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  in  order  to  state  that  he  intended  shortly 
to  bring  forward  his  motion  respecting  the  Stamps — when  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  just  entered  the 
House,  at  the  late  hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  and  evidently  fresh  from  a 
dinner-party,  rose,  in  a  state  of  inebriety  quite  visible  to  all,  and  in  a 
tone  of  unusual  loudness,  and  an  attitude  of  defiance,  accompanied 
by  heavy  thumping  blows  on  one  of  the  large  official  red  boxes 
which  stand  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  if  he  were 
determined  to  knock  in  the  cover  to  get  at  its  contents,  breathed  war 
and  denunciation  against  Mr.  Cobbett  and  his  propositions.  He 
proceeded  in  this  strain  for  some  time  ;  and  it  was  not  until  repeatedly 
pulled  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  entreated  by  his  Treasury  friends 
to  sit  down,  that  he  resumed  his  seat.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
"  nocturnal  legislation  ;" — such  a  scene  could  not  occur  in  the  day- 
time. We  give  the  report  from  the  daily  papers,  merely  slating  that 
it  is  very  mild  and  gentle  compared  with  the  reality  ;  and  that  it  was 
much  more  painful  and  melancholy  to  witness  than  it  will  be  to 
read. — 

•On  the  question  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
brought  up, 

Mr.  Cobbett  said  that  he  had  intended  to  submit  to  the  house  the  resolutions 
which  he  before  proposed  relative  to  the  stamp  duties,  which  resolutions  proved 
that  the  landholders,  nobility,  and  clergy,  had  imposed  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  8,000Z.  upon  the  poor,  from  which  they  themselves  escaped  almost  eutirelj-; 
but  it  had  occurred  to  him,  and  he  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  noble  lord, 
that  he  had  better  postpone  the  subject  until  the  great  question  with  respect  to 
Ireland  should  be  finally  settled.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  stating  this,  lest  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  next  adc'resscd  the  house,  apparently  in  a  somewhat  excited  state, 
and  said  that  the  hon.  member  had  postponed  his  motion  in  a  manner  which 
would  give  rise  to  an  argument  and  suggest  an  inference.  (A  laugh.)  He 
denied  the  inference  and  disputed  the  argument,  and  he  would  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber tliat  all  he  desired  was  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  to  dispute  evcrj'  point 
which  the  hon.  member  had  advanced.  (Hear.)  He  denied  that  there  had  been 
on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  a  disposition  to  oppress  the  poor  and  favour  the 
rich,  though  it  might  answer  the  hon.  members  object  to  say  so.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would  meet  the  hon.  member, — he  would  cope  with  him, — he  would  stand  foot 
to  foot,  and  his  motto  should  be  "  God  protect  the  right."  ("Great  laughter.) 
There  was  no  position  'in  the  book  of  fallacies,  which  the  hon.  member  had 
availed  himself  of  his  privilege  of  Parliament  to  print  at  the  public  expense,  in 
order  to  delude  the  ignorant,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  contest.  He  would 
undertake  to  do  that  himself.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Cobbett  rose,  but  was  received  with  cries  of  "  Spoke,"  and  sat  down 
again. 

Mr.  O'Connei.l  said  it  was  evident  that  the  right  hon.  secretary  was  well  pre- 
pared for  combat  (a  laugh) ;  but,  in  sober  sadness,  (much  laughter)  did  he  mean 
to  deny  that  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  correctly  abstracted  the  schedules 
of  the  Stamp  Act?  Vulgar  arithmetic  was  a  test  which  never  failed  in  such 
questions  as  the  present.  The  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  denied 
tlie  facts  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham ;  on  the  contrary,  the  only 
defence  which  he  offered  for  the  badness  of  the  stamp  duties  was  that  other  taxes 
were  liable  to  precisely  the  same  objection.  Although  he  admired  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  with  which  the  right  hon.  secretary  had  volunteered  to  break  a  lance 
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with  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  he  would  caution  him  that  common  sense 
Blight  triumph  over  Treasury  dexterity.  ("  Hear,''  and  a  laugh.) 

Mr.  S.  Rice  attempted  to  address  the  house,  bat  was  met  by  cries  of  "  Spoke," 
and  resumed  his  seat 

Mr.  HcME  expressed  a  hope  that  the  combat  which  had  been  appointed  between 
the  hon.  members  would  "  come  off''  at  an  early  day.  (A  laugh.)  The  right  hon. 
secretary  must  be  a  much  more  clever  man  than  he  even  took  him  to  be,  or, 
indeed,  than  any  man  on  either  side  of  the  house,  if  he  could  disprove  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldhtim,  that  the  stamp  duties  pressed  much  more 
beavilv  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich.  He  should  certainly  back  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham.  (A  laugh.)  The  house  was  constantly  being  told  that  property  must 
have  its  influence  ;  then,  let  property  pay  its  fair  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  "the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  would  accept 
the  challenge,  and  combat  foot  to  foot  with  the  hon.  gentleman.' 

The  Sugar  Duties  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  all  sugars  from  the  colonies 
should,  in  future,  pay  a  duty  of  los.  instead  of  24s.  per  cwt.  He 
■wished  ultimately  to"  see  East  and  West  India  sugars  pot  on  the 
same  footing;  but  at  present  he  would  content  himself  with  the  pro- 
position he  had  made.  We  give  Lord  Althoi-p's  reply  entire,  as 
shewing  the  ministerial  view  of  this  matter: — 

'  Lord  Althorp  would  admit  the  general  principle  that  a  reduction  of  duty 
tendetl  to  increase  consumption,  so  as  to  prevent  a  loss  of  revenue,  but  could  not, 
in  the  present  slate  of  the  revenue,  venture  to  adopt  such  an  extensive  reduction 
as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.    That  reduction  would  affect 
the  revenue  to  the  extent  of  1,800,000.'.,  an  amount  which  could  not  be  safelj 
risked  on  the  mere  chance  of  increasing  the  consumption.     He  was  less  induced 
to  make  the  reduction  on  recollecting  that  the  revenue  lost  the  whole  amount  of 
the  reduction  from  27s.  to  '2is.  (Hear.)  ;  so  that  to  make  a  small  reduction  wouI4 
onlv  injure  the  revenue,  without  essentially  benefitting  the  consumer;  and  to  make 
so  large  a  one  as  from  24s.  to  1.3.s-.  would  be  the  risking  a  very  great  diminution 
of  the  revenue  on  the  chance  of  counterbalancing  increased  consumption.    (Hear, 
bear.)     Again,  the  hon.  member  said  his  object  was  the  benefitting  the  West  India 
interest,  by  consuming  all  its  produce  in  this  country,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath 
he  proposed  the  admission  of  East  India  sugar  at  a  reduced  duty.     Did  it  not  fol- 
low that  the  latter  proposition  would  destroy  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  compe- 
tition must  tend  to  drive  West  India  sugar  out  of  the  market  to  the  extent  of  the 
consumption  of  the  East  India?     Those,  however,  though  strong,  were  not  his 
chief  objections  to  the  hon.  member's  motion.     He  conceived  that  the  present  was 
a  most  improper  time  for  adopting  such  a  proposition  :  in  the  first  place,  they  were 
shortly,  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  to  have  to  inquire  into  the  general 
hearing  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  and  also  a  question  deeply  involving 
the  commercial  interest  of  the  West  India  colonies  ;  so  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  adopt  any  ex  parte  proposition  in  reference  to  either 
interest.    (Hear,  hear.)     With  respect  to  the  complaint  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Herries)  of  his  having  proposed  acommittee  of  Ways  and  Means  before 
he  had  brought  forward  the  financial  statement  of  the  year,  he  could  only  say  that 
the  objection  was  technical,  inasmuch  as  the  House  would  possess  several  future 
opportunities  of  refusing  the  grants  now  asked  for.     And  as  to  his  not  having 
sooner  brought  forward  the  annual  financial  statement,  he  need  only  remind  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  quarter  ending  the  .5th  of  April  was  one  of  great 
importance  in  framing  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet.     Last  vear,  for  example,  that 
quarter  made  a  difference  of  600,000/.  as  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  the 
year  1831.     He  only  awaited  the  returns  of  the  current  quarter,  confident  that 
the  financial  statement  for  1833  would  be  satisfactory.' 

The  report  was  tlien  received.  Mr.  Hume  did  not  press  his 
motion  to  a  division;  and  tlie  House  adjourned  at  half-past  one 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  8. 

The  whole  of  the  morning  sitting  of  the  House,  from  twelve  to 
three  o'clock,  was  given  up  to  the  exclusive  presentation  of  petitions 
against  the  coercive  measures  for  Ireland,  preparatory  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  appointed  for  the  evening ;  and  all  other  petitions 
were  agreed  to  be  deferred  till  a  future  day.  The  business  proceeded 
in  general  with  strict  attention  to  the  wish  expressed,  that  no  observa- 
tions should  be  made,  calculated  to  originate  any  discussion,  l)ut 
that,  on  the  contrary,  each  Member  should  confine  himself  strictly  to 
the  matter  of  the  petition  presented  by  him.  In  this  way  a  great 
number  were  got  through — from  200  to  300  at  least.  The  greater 
portion  were  from  Ireland ;  but  a  large  number  came  from  Scotland 
also,  as  well  as  from  England.  Among  the  latter  was  one  signed  by 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Political  Union  of  Sheffield,  com- 
mending the  remedial,  but  deploring  the  coercive  measures  for  Ireland; 
and  praying  that  the  former  should  be  passed  with  all  speed  through 
the  House,  and  the  latter  suspended  for  three  months,  to  admit  of 
evidence  of  their  necessity.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  presented  the 
petition,  expressed  his  entire  concuiTence  in  its  prayer.  Mr.  Parker, 
his  colleague,  dissented  from  its  prayer;  and  considered  the  coercive 
measure  justified  by  necessity. 

At  the  evening  sitting,  the  House  proceeded  to  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Coercive  Bill,  which  was  moved  by 
Lord  AlthOrp  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Hume.  From  the  great  length 
to  which  the  debates  on  tliis  subject  have  already  extended,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding,  in  the  multiplication  of  speakers,  sufficient  of 
novelty  to  justify  our  making  selections  from  their  speeches,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  within  narrower  limits  than  before.  We  give  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Hume's,  however — first,  because  of  the  justice  of 
his  remarks ;  and  next,  to  show  that  even  the  best  friends  of  the 
existing  administration,  as  long  as  they  will  act  consistently  with  the 
principles  which  they  avowed  on  entering  into  office,  among  which 
Mr.  Hume  maybe  included,  cannot  conscientiously  carry  that  friend- 
ship so  far,  as  to  sacrifice  their  own  consistency,  and  abandon  their 
own  principles,  in  order  to  give  Ministers  their  support.  We  feel 
this  at  least  ourselves,  having  every  desire  to  see  the  present  ministry 
retain  othce,  if  they  will  but  act  up  to  the  principles  they  profess  :  but 
knowing  that  we  should  do  violence  to  our  own  conscience,  and  desert 
the  cause  of  our  constituents  and  the  country  at  large,  if  we  sup- 
ported the  Government  in  their  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  and 
despotic  conduct  towai'Js  Ireland.    * 

'  Mr.  Hume  said  he  would  take  advantage  of  tliat  opportunity  to  state  his 
decided  hostility  to  the  measure,  lie  never  felt  more  regret  than  in  thus  offering 
his  marked  and  uncompromising  liostility  to  an  administration  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  warm  supporter.  (A  lau.ch,  and  "  Hear.'')  But  if  the  Members  of 
tliat  administration  so  speedily  and  indecently  forgot  the  principles  of  which  they 
were  the  noisy  advocates  for  some  twenty-five  years, — to  which  advocacy,  more- 
over, they  were  wholly  indebted  for  their  political  reputation  and  power, — and 
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thus  vcntareil  to  violate  the  law  ami  the  constitution  bv  a  measure  with  which 
the  mos:  arbitrary  of  their  Tory  predecessors  would  have  never  dared  to  insult 
an  cnligiitencd  public — a  measun:  which,  in  the  end,  would  recoil  as  much  to  the 
iniurv  of  its  framers  as  it  wonld  prove  detrimental  to  the  general  interests — he  at 
least  would  do  his  duty  by  warning  them  against  the  wickedness  of  their  proceed- 
ings.    (Hear,  hear.)     He  called  upon  them  to  pause  in  their  i-ash  career.     He 
called  upon  the  House  to  pause  in  bestowing  its  still  more  rash  sanction.     Minis- 
ters were  bound  to  prove  their  case  before  they  asked  Parliament  to  arm  them 
with  .-ach  extrao.-dinaiy  ar.d  unconstitutional  powers, — they  were  bound  to  show- 
that  they  had  Uied  all  the  known  powers  of  the  law  in  vain,  as  they  were  also 
bound  to  show  that  the  IHsh  had    no   complaints  unredressed  to  warrant  their 
being  lawless.     (Hear.)     But  Ministers   had  not  done  either  one  or  the  other; 
they  couM  neither  show  that  they  had  tested  the  efficacy  of  the  existing  law, 
nor  that  ilia  Ijrhh  did  net  labour  under  heavy  existing  grievances.     Ministers  had 
not  attemptL'ii  to  justify  their  having  violated  the  pledge  given  by  them  last  ses- 
sion to  redress  the  umieniable  ills  of  Ireland, — given  by  them  when,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  they  were  asking  Parliament  to  invest  them  with  extraordinary 
powei-s.  He  particularly  referred  to  the  promise  of  the  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  to  the  important  statement  of  the  noble  bead  of  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
in  reference  to  the  crjing  grievance  of  Ireland — the  tithes.    (Hear,  hear.)     They 
were  toid  last  year,  when  asking  for  a  Bill  to  convert  the  King  into  tithe-proctor- 
general  of  IreUmd,  that  till  the  tithe  system  was  totally  abolished  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect  tranquillity  in  Ireland  ;  and  there  was  the  best  evidence — that  of 
Sir  H.  Parnell  and  another  hon.  Baronet,  now  in  Ireland,  and  of  Major  Browne,  of 
the  police — tc  convince  them  that  up  to  July  last  year  Ireland  was  perfectly 
peaceable,  and  that  the  present  disturbances  were  wholly  owing  to  their  injudi- 
cious efforts  to  perpetuate  the  tithe  system.     Ireland  would  not,  and  ought  not  to 
be  other  than  discontented  so  long  as  its  Catholic  inhabitants — the  mass,   the 
poor — were  compelletl  to  pay  a  single  farthing  towards  the  support  of  the  clergy 
of  another  persuasion.     (Hear,  hear.)     Let  them  make  the  case  their  own.     How 
would  this  Protestant  country  like  to  be  taxed  for  the   purpose   of  enabling 
Catholic  Bishops  and  pluralists  to  lord  it  ia  splendid  chariots,  and  purple,  and 
fine  linen?     (Hear.)     SVhen  the  Tithe  Bill  was  before  the  House  last  Session,  he 
told  them  that  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  would  be  the  agitator  of  Ireland,  and  so 
the  result  bad  proved.     Instead  of  passing  the  present  Bill,  the  House  ought  to 
petition  His  Majesty  to  remove  from  his  councils  a  man  who  gave  such  evil 
advice.     Under  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  Tithe  Bill  the  property  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  been  swept  awjy  in  whole  districts  for  non-payment  of  that  odious 
impost.    The  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  greater  than  human  nature 
could  endure.     When  sutfering  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  a  virtue  to  be 
])atieut  no  longer,  but  to  resist.    In  some  instances  properly  worth  several  pounds 
had  been  seized  for  tithe,  and  sold  for  as  many  shillings ;  and  then,  to  gratify  the 
malignant  feelings  of  those  who  resorted  to  such  proceedings,  destroyed.     All  this 
was  to  support  the  darling  object  of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary,  namely,  the  main- 
tenance i-.f  a  sinecure  Church.     He  deeply  regretted  to  see  the  noble  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,   v.hose  opinions  he  knew  to  be  as  much  opposed  to  such  pro- 
ceedings as  those  of  any  man  in  England,  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  others 
in  the  Ministry.    (Hear,  hear.)     He  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  noble  lord,  and 
hoped  that  his  character  would  still  shine  forth  from  beneatli  the  cload  which  at 
present  obscured  it.   When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  brought  forward  the  measure 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  he  said  that  he  would  rather  concede  any  rights  which 
were  demanded  by  the  people  of  Ireland  than  risk  one  day  of  civil  war.     Those 
were  the  sentiments  of  a  man  to  whom  warfare  was  familiar ;  but  he  spoke  like  a  wise 
statesman.   Surely  it  would  be  no  disparagement  to  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  and 
his  colleagues  to  follow  the  example  ff  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  this  respect; 
but  it  appeared  that  the  present  ministers  were  enamoured  only  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  policy  of  their  predecessors.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  the  more  incumbent  upon 
ministers  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  because  it  was  owing  to  the  violation  of  their 
pledges  since  they  had  been  in  office,  and  their  never-ceasing  declarations  whilst 
out,  that  the  country  had  been  brought  into  its  present  state.' 

After  tliis  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  Mr.  Richards,  INIr.  Ronwyne, 
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Mr.  Roche,  Mr.  O'Farrell,  Mr.  James  Grattan,  Mr.  Barron, 
Mr.  N.  P'itzsimon,  and  Mr.  Warburtox  spoke /or  the  Bill; 
and  Mr.  Tancred,  Colonel  Conolly,  Lord  Oxmantown,  Mr.  J. 
Browne,  Sir  John  Key,  Mr.  John  Martin,  and  Colonel  Per- 
ceval spoke  against  the  Bill :  and,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  debate  was  again  adjourned  to  Monday. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  11. 

The  presentation  of  Petitions,  against  the  Coercive  Bill  for  Ireland, 
occupied  the  House  from  twelve  till  three  o'clock,  and  the  number 
presented  was  nearly  as  great  as  on  Friday. 

At  five  o'clock  the  second  sitting  of  the  House  commenced,  when 
Lord  Althorp  laid  on  the  table,  the  Bill  for  reforming  the  Temporali- 
ties of  the  Irish  Church,  and  moved  that  it  then  be  read  the  first 
time,  and  that  the  second  reading  should  be  fixed  for  Wednesday. 

A  short  but  warm  debate  took  place  on  this  proposition.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Lefroy,  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  Mr.  Baring,  all  protesting  against  the  indecent  haste  with  which 
this  Bill  was  to  be  hurried  through  the  House,  and  demanding  more 
time  for  the  consideration  of  its  details,  with  which,  on  the  single  in- 
tervening day,  they  could  hardly  make  themselves  acquainted.  Mr. 
Baring's  speech  stated  the  objections  most  forcibly,  and  we  therefore 
give  it  entire  : — 

'  Mr.  Baring  did  not  think  it  fair  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
force  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  before  time  was  <i;iven  for  it  to  reach  the  par- 
ties affected  by  it.  The  bill  would  affect  the  holders  of  bishops'  leases,  and  yet 
no  time  was  allowed  for  them  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  send  back  an  an- 
swer by  return  of  post.  (Hear,  hear.)  Was  no  opportunity  to  be  given  them  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  calculations  upon  which  the  Noble  Lord  founded  his  bill 
were  correct?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  must  say  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  Par- 
liament, of  doing  away  with  the  usual  forms  and  courtesies  of  that  House, 
and  of  forcing  everything  down  by  the  mere  strength  of  a  majority,  was  anything 
but  creditable  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  objected  to  the 
proceeding,  also,  because  he  regarded  it  as  a  sign  of  the  mode  in  which  Minis- 
ters uitendcd  to  treat  other  important  questions.  There  was  a  notice  of  motion  on 
the  subject  of  tithes  in  England.  He  should  like  to  know  whether  it  was  intended 
to  force  the  second  reading  of  that  measure  without  allowing  time  for  consi- 
deration. (Hear,  hear.)  Were  the  East  Indian,  the  West  Indian,  and  other 
most  important  questions  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  hasty  way  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Was  the  present  proceeding  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  Minis- 
ters, in  consequence  of  having  a  clamour  and  majority  at  their  backs,  intended 
to  act?  (Hear,  hear.)  Since  he  first  had  a  seat  in  that  House  he  had  never 
■witnessed  such  treatment,  and  he  would  divide  the  House  against  the  Noble 
Lord,  if  he  went  out  by  himself.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  House  ultimately  divided,  when  there  appeai"ed,  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  Thursday,  Lord  Althorp  having  extended  the 
time  by  one  day,  1 87 ;  and,  for  the  postponement  of  it  till  Mon- 
day, 46. 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  opened  the  adjourned  Debate  on  the  Irish 
Coercive  Bill,  and  made  an  excellent  speech.  Coming,  however,  as 
it  did,  after  so  many  others  on  the  same  subject,  it  necessaiily  went 
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over  much  ground  that  had  been  already  traversed,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  possess  the  charm  of  novelty, — a  disadvantage  arising 
wholly  from  the  late  period  of  the  debate  at  which  it  was  delivered. 
We  give  some  of  the  more  prominent  passages.  At  the  com- 
mepicement,  he  said  : — 

*He  did  not  hope  to  add  anything  to  what  bad' been  already  said  in  the  discus- 
sion, bat  he  was  anxious  to  state  the  grounds  of  the  vote  he  gave  on  a  former 
evening  in  the  minority  against  the  bill, — not  that  he  felt  any  regret  at  that  vote, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  as  proud  of  it  as  any  man  could  be, — bat  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  state  briefly  the  ground  on  which  he  opposed  the  measure  introduced  by  His 
Majesty's  Ministers.  He  regretted  to  have  heai-d,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
such  frequent  appeals  as  had  been  made  to  the  passions  of  hon.  Members.  From 
some  of  those  it  would  appear  as  if  the  House  were  called  upon  to  legislate  against 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin.  This  was  proved  by  the  calm,  mild, 
and  judicious  speeches  of  two  hon.  and  gallant  colonels  (Colonels  Conolly  and 
Perceval,  we  understood.)  Must  it  not  have  suggested  great  doubts  to  Ministers 
as  to  the  prudence  and  propriety  (>f  the  coarse  they  were  pursuing  when  they 
found  that  it  was  hailed  with  such  satisfaction  by  patriotic  Orangemen  ?  This 
went  far  beyond  what  Ministers  themselves  avowed.  They  declared  that  they  in- 
troduced the  measure  with  deep  regret,  and  solely  on  what  they  considered  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  and,  as  an  inducement  to  the  House  to  concur  in  the  mea- 
sure, they  urged  the  moderation  with  which  it  wa^  likely  to  be  exercised  by  those 
to  whom  its  administi'ation  was  to  be  intrusted.  He  must  congratulate  Ministers 
on  the  accession  of  strength  which  they  obtained  in  this  case  in  the  support  of 
the  right  hon.  barouet  the  Member  for  Tamworth.  It  would,  no  doubt,  tell  well 
in  the  country,  that  the  Ministerial  majority  on  this  occasion  was  swelled  by  the 
accession  of  those  who  had  said  "  aye"  to  the  Six  Acts,  and  "  no"  to  the  Reform 
Bill.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  opinion,  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  the  measure. 
The  outrages  of  the  Whitef^et,  on  which  so  much  stress  had  In^en  laid,  were 
known,  and  were  as  violent  about  the  time  when  the  Whigs  came  into  office,  as 
at  present ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  contributed  as  much 
to  the  disturbances  in  the  Queen's  county  as  the  burning  of  Bristol  to  the  Reform 
Bill, — and  no  more.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  appear  there  as  a  defender  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  neither  would  he  attempt  to  palliate  any  of  the  murders  or 
outrages  which  bad  been  committed  in  some  districts  in  Ireland :  he  admitted 
that  all  such  outrageous  violations  of  the  law  ought  to  be  put  down;  but  he 
thought  that  Ministers  were  going  the  wrong  way  about  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
opposed  the  Bill  as  a  violent  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  irritate, 
and  not  pacify.  He  concurred  with  Ministers  as  to  the  end,  but  he  differed  with 
them  altogether  as  to  the  means.  They  were  about  to  destroy  the  constitution  ia 
Ireland,  at  a  time  when  it  should  be  their  object  to  show  its  power.  They  ap- 
peared to  him  to  mistake  violence  for  vigour,  and  to  think  that  they  were 
strengthening  the  hands  of  Government  by  the  adoption  of  arbitrary  measures.' 

These  are  precisely  our  own  views,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  the 
views  of  a  great  number  of  those  who  have  voted  for  the  Bill,  but 
who  will  oppose  many  of  its  clauses  in  Committee.  We  think  that 
crime  should  be  prevented  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  existing 

f)owers,  and  its  pei-petrators  punished  with  the  infliction  of  the  existing 
egal  peniUties.  But  we  aie  convinced  that  no  neic  powers  or  new 
courts  are  necessar}- ;  that  increased  severity  will  only  create  increased 
irritation  :  and  that  the  Ministers  have  matle  a  great  mistake  in  com- 
mencing at  the  wrong  end,  by  putting  forth  the  coercive  measures 
first,  and  reserving  the  remedial  ones  to  follow  in  their  train.  In 
ctmclosion,  Mr.  Buller  said : — 

'Was  it  not  important  to  look  at  the  causes  of  the  distress  before  they  decided 
upon  applying  this  severe  remedy  >    He  should  offer  every  possible  opposition  to 
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that  portion  of  the  measure  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  objeetionable 
part  of  the  bill, — he  alluded  to  the  provision  which  was  directed  against  agitation, 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  his  opinion  the}'  ought  to  legislate,  not  against  agitation,  but 
against  the  cause  which  had  produced  agitation, — namely,  the  long  series  of  mis- 
government  under  which  Ireland  had  suffered.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  government 
had  promised  that  tithes  should  be  extinguished  in  Ireland,  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  confided  in  that  promise.  IJut  what  had  been  done  ?  The  payment  of 
tithes  had  been  strictly  enforced  on  every  occasion.  Tiie  consequence  was,  that 
the  people  were  dissatisfied  and  discontented.  Indeed  he  had  been  informed  that 
Ireland  was  perfectly  quiet  until  the  military  and  the  police  were  sent  out  to  col- 
lect tithes.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  broadly  assert  that  tithes  were  the  great 
cause  of  these  disturbances  (hear,  hear),  and  the  people  of  Ireland, — yes,  and  the 
people  of  England  also,  looked  at  this  Uill  as  a  measure  the  object  of  which, 
though  not  avowed,  was  the  collection  of  tithes.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people  had 
been  recommended  by  some  in  power  to  adopt  a  system  of  agitation.  The  words 
were — "Agitate!  agitate!  agitate!"  But  now  the  government  came  forward  to 
put  an  end  to  agitation — to  prevent  the  people  from  stating  their  many 
grievances.  The  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  did  not  form  the  sole  cause  of 
complaint  with  the  people  of  Ireland.  They  were,  in  fact,  only  the  outworks  of 
complaint.  Many,  of  a  more  pressing  nature,  remained.  If  any  one  thought 
that  the  mere  granting  of  emancipation  would  put  an  end  to  disturbance,  and 
effectually  tranquillize  Ireland,  he  must  be  the  shallowest  politician  that  ever 
existed.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  exactions  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
fomented  discord,  and  so  long  as  a  relic  of  that  oppressive  system  remained,  so 
long  would  the  people  be  discontented.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their  ancestors  did  not 
reform  the  Scotch  cliurch  estabishment,  but  they  effectually  abolished  it;  and  the 
same  course  ought  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  Ireland.  'J'hey  were  told  as 
an  inducement  for  passing  this  Bill,  that  its  powers  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  discretion  would  prevent  them  from  calling  its  provisions  into  use, 
except  in  extreme  eases,  so  that  this  Act  would  merely  be  an  ornament  to  the 
statute  book.  He  might,  perhaps,  trust  to  the  exceedingly  great  discretion  of 
those  who  were  now  in  power  in  Ireland.  He  might  trust  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
who  had  reconciled  all  parties  in  that  country  ("hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh);  and 
he  might  ti'ust  the  right  hon.  secretary,  who,  of  course,  would  be  anxious  not  to 
forfeit  by  any  unnecessary  stretch  of  authority  that  great  and  well-deserved  popu- 
larity which  he  had  achieved  in  Ireland  (•'' hear,  hear,"  and  laughter);  but  still 
he  could  not  consent  to  give  this  extraordinary  power  to  their  subordinate  agents, 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  and  officers  of  the  police.  No,  he  must  refnse  his  con- 
fidence to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  most  heavy  responsibility  would  devolve  on. 
that  House,  not  only  before  the  country,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  if  they  agreed  to  this  measure.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  said,  "  those  who 
give  the  power  of  blood,  give  blood."  (Hear,  hear.)  And  he  would  contend  that 
those  who  gave  to  ministers  the  powers  that  were  nov,'  demanded,  gave,  in  effect, 
the  power  of  prolonging  for  an  indefinite  period  the  misery,  the  lawlessness,  and 
the  barbarity  of  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member  concluded  by  moving 
his  amendment. — That  the  house,  while  it  deeply  lamented  the  disturbed  state 
of  some  districts  in  Ireland,  and  while  it  was  prepared  to  give  to  his  Majesty  such 
powers  as  would  secure  the  protection  of  person  and  property  in  that  country,  yet 
was  not  satisfied  that  such  measures  were  necessary  for  that  purpose  as  were  now 
proposed  by  government. 

Mr.  Hawkins  followed  Mr.  Buller,  and  made  one  of  the  most 
argumentative  speeches  yet  delivered  against  the  Bill.  He  regretted 
the  painful  necessity  under  which  he  felt  himself  placed,  of  opposing 
a  Ministry,  of  whose  former  conduct  he  had  always  been  a  warm  and 
cordial  supjiortcr, — to  whom  he  had  every  desire  to  continue  his  sup- 
port; but,  like  others  friendly  to  their  general  conduct  and  general 
principles,  he  felt  bound,  in  conscience  and  in  duty,  to  oppose  the 
measure  now  brought  by  them  before  the  House.     He  said  : — 

'  Whichever  way  they  gave  their  vote  that  night,  they  would  find  it  almost  im- 
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possible  to  jnslify  their  conduct  out  of  doors.  (Hear,  hear.)  Suppose  he  were 
satisfied  that  individuals  higli  in  power  in  Ireland  would  use  a  sound  discretioa 
in  acting  ou  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  how  could  he  place  the  same  confidence 
in  their  subordinate  agents  ?  And  if  he  gave  this  confidence  to  those  who  now 
held  the  reins  of  Government  in  Ireland,  how  could  he  extend  it  to  their  suc- 
cessors, when  he  knew  not  whom  thiy  might  be  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  That  House 
undoubtedly  was  the  best  judge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  suspend  the  constitution,  and  to  introduce 
arbitrarj-  powers  in  its  place,  they  ought  to  show  the  people  out  of  doors  that  they 
had  secured  sufficient  guarantees,  in  order  that  those  powers  should  be  confined 
to  their  proper  purposes,  and  to  their  proper  purposes  alone.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
were  the  people  satisfied  on  this  point  ?  He  would  appeal  to  all  parties,  to  liberal 
Tories  or  Whigs,  whether  there  was  at  that  moment  one  man  in  a  thousand, 
amongst  the  people  in  this  country,  or  one  man  in  100,000  in  Ireland,  that  did 
Eot  read  the  title  of  this  Bill  with' feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  apprehension  ? 
It  would  have  been  much  better  if  Ministers  had  asked  for  powers  that  would 
not  leave  behind  them  those  rancorous  and  feverish  feelings,  which  were  far 
worse  than  temporary  disturbance.  A  large  proportion  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  he  considered  extremely  objectionable.  He  doubted  whether  any  possible 
state  of  circumstances  could  occur  that  would  call  for  such  a  Bill  as  this— a  Bill 
so  multifarious  in  its  objects,  and  so  severe  in  its  provisions.  (Hear,  hi  ar.)  He 
arraigned  both  the  policy  and  the  humanity  of  this  measure  at  the  pi-esent 
moment.  Itspolicy  was  bad,  because  they  were  cutting  from  under  their  feet  the 
only  proof  proper  for  ascertaining  what  o'lght  to  be  done  for  Ireland — the  proof 
of  actual  experiment.  As  to  the  humanity  of  the  measure,  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
granting  the  powers  of  the  law  to  a  body  of  men  who,  if  tbey  offended, 
must  themselves  be  tried  by  a  military,  not  civil  tribunal.  This  was 
a  case  in  which  above  all  others,  they  ought  to  legislate  bit  by  bit. 
If  chains  were  to  be  forged,  they  ought  to  take  care  that  each  preceding  link 
should  be  justified  by  the  strict  necessity  of  the  case.  If  Ireland  must  be  cor- 
rected, let  her  not  be  corrected  precipitately.  Let  them  try,  1st,  remonstrance; 
2d,  correction ;  3d,  severity;  and,  4th,  binding  hand  and  foot.  They  ought  to 
beware  how  they  taught  their  successors  the  ease  with  which  alterations  and  inno. 
Tations  might  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  this  country.  When  a  precedent 
of  this  kind  could  be  referred  to,  Minister  would  never  want  an  excuse  for  sus- 
pending the  laws  on  ev.Ty  temporary  and  trifling  exigency.  (Hear,  hear.)  Were 
they  not,  by  adopting  this  dangerous  course,  laying  down  a  precedent  for  a  species 
of  political  gambling  ?  (Heai-,  hear.)  If  Charles  X.  had  proceeded  gradually,  if 
he  had,  one  by  one,  made  his  inroads  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  might  yet 
have  retained  his  power;  nay,  he  might  have  restored  the  despotism  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  Nothing  ought  more  to  be  guarded  against  than  the  danger  which 
arose  from  a  number  of  small  precedents,  silently  introduced  from  time  to  time. 
Only  so  much  of  the  constitution  as  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  required, 
should  be  iufringed ;  and  if  the  same  necessity  occurred  again,  only  the  same  de- 
gree of  suspension  should  be  admitted.  What,  then,  were  they  called  on  to  legis- 
late for?  Why,  to  prevent  the  intimidation  of  witnesses  and  of  jurors.  Now,  for 
his  own  part,  he  thought  there  never  would  be  any  lack  of  evidence,  when  those 
refusing  to  give  it  were  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  With  respect  to 
courts-martial,  he  must  say  that  he  could  conceive  no  instance  in  which  he  would, 
not  rather  go  to  Westminster-hall  than  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  justice.  He  would 
prefer  a  single  judge,  or  two  judges,  one  to  be  judge  of  the  fact,  and  the  other  of 
the  law,  to  this  court-martial  system.  Or  he  would  go  into  Westminster-hall, 
and  take  half-a-dozen  barristers  of  reputation,  of  certain  standing,  and  of  liberal 
opinions.  These  he  would  send  to  Ireland,  as  a  commission  for  the  decision  of 
cases.  There  was  not  one  of  these  plans  that  he  would  not  prefer  before  that  re- 
cognised by  this  Bill. 

Lord  Morpeth  made  an  eloquent  but  most  inconclusive  speech. 
Indeed,  the  manner  seemed  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill,  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ^Ir.  Macauley,  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth, being,  undoubtedly,   among   the  most  eloquent  and  finished 
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orators  of  the  House  ;  but  the  matter  appeared  to  us  to  be  all  on  the 
side  of  those  who  opposed  the  Bill :  and  we  may  cite  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Bulwer,  Mr.  Romilly,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  BuUer,  and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, in  proof  of  our  assertion.  During  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
indeed,  we  were  frequently  reminded  of  the  feelings  with  which  we 
remember  to  have  constantly  perused  the  Newspapers  in  our 
younger  days,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 
and  Mr. Fox  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  After  reading  the  Debates  ou 
the  great  questions  then  agitating  the  public  mind,  we  remember  to 
have  almost  uniformly  ended  with  a  feeling  of  astonishment  that  all 
the  argument,  reason,  and  good  sense  should  have  been  on  the  side 
of  the  Opposition,  while  the  triumphant  majorities  were  always  on 
the  side  of  the  Ministry  !  In  the  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  youth 
we  could  not  comprehend  how  this  should  happen  :  we  understand  the 
causes  of  it  better  now.  But  the  present  Ministers  were  then  in  the 
minority,  and  the  world  now  knoiv  that  they  were  right.  The  same 
men  are  now  in  the  majority,  and  a  hw  years  hence  the  world  will 
equally  see  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  In  short,  the  present  Oppo- 
sition will  as  assuredly  carry  their  principles  triumphantly  over  the 
Ministry  of  the  present  day,  as  the  existing  Ministry  itself,  but 
recently  the  Opposition,  carried  their  principles  triumphantly  over 
those  to  whom  they  were'  opposed,  in  the  days  of  the  Pitts,  Percevals, 
Liverpools,  and  Wellingtons,  over  all  of  whom  they  have  triumphed, 
but  only  to  be  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  conquered  also,  and  made 
to  give  place  to  others  more  liberal  and  more  expanded  in  their  poli- 
tical views  than  they,  since  their  accession  to  office,  have  shewn  them- 
selves to  be. 

Mr.  Blackney  and  Mr.  Lynch,  Lord  Duncannon  and  Mr. Tal- 
bot, each  spoke  on  the  question;  the  two  first  amidst  such  clamor 
and  interruption  as  to  render  them  frequently  inaudible  to  those  on 
the  same  bench ;  but  the  two  last  amidst  such  silence  as  rendered 
every  word  they  uttered  audible  in  eveiy  part  of  the  House.  It  should 
be  added,  that  this  difference  of  attention  had  no  relation  to  the  re- 
spective powers  of  eloquence  possessed  by  the  parties  thus  differently 
ti'eated  :  Mr.  Lynch  being  a  more  eloquent  speaker  than  Lord  Dun- 
cannon  ;  and  Mr.Blackney,  though somewhatdesultory  and  incoherent, 
not  being  inferior,  in  his  power  of  expressing  himself  clearly  and 
audibly,  to  Mr.  Talbot.  But  the  two  who  spoke  against  the  Bill 
were  interrupted  at  every  stage  ;  the  two  who  spoke  m  favour  of  the 
Bill  received  no  interruption  whatever  !     Is  not  the  inference  plain  ? 

Mr.  Cn.'vnLES  Grant  rose  at  half-past  eleven,  as  the  Ministerial 
advocate,  and  with  the  feeling  of  the  House  generally  that  he  would 
close  the  debate.  If  Mr.  Macauley  had  made  an  unfortunate  exhi- 
bition in  his  attempted  defence,  Mr.  Grant  was  more  unfortunate  still : 
and  we  certainly  never  remembei-  to  have  seen  any  person  speaking 
so  apparently  under  the  conviction  that  what  he  was  saying  formed 
an  inefficient  defence,  as  Mr.  Grant  on  tliis  melancholy  occasion. 
We  will  give  a  passage  or  two  as  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  cm- 
ployed  : —    ,' .«i»JXH 
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*  Mnch  had  been  said  of  thi«  measure  being  an  extraoidinary  violation  of  the 
principle  of  the  constitution,  and  that,  as  such,  it  would  prove  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  It  was  an  extraordinary  st.-etch  of 
the  law,  but  because  it  was  so  he  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Stanley) 
that  it  would  not  prove  a  dangerous  precedent.  He  bad  himself,  some  years  ago, 
opposed  a  mitigated  form  of  the  Insurrection  Act  in  Ireland,  because  its  mitiga- 
tion would  make  it  a  dangerous  precedent,  he  being  convinced  that  those  subtle 
and  milder  violations  <if  the  law  were  the  surest  means  of  perpetuating  abuses,  as 
they  were  the  surest  means  of  insinuating  the  worst  species  of  permanent  encroach- 
ment on  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  (Hear.)  No,  if 
the  constitution  must  be  departed  from,  let  the  line  of  depajture  be  as  defined  and 
broad  as  possible,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  be  repeated  without  a  great 
struggle,  or  remain  on  the  national  code  without  angry  obscrcation.  (Hear.)  If  . 
the  ill  be  extreme  so  should  be  the  remedy;  and  as  all  admitted  the  existence  of 
at  least  pra>dial  disturbar.ees,  for  which  the  existing  law  was  an  iiu^fficient  remedy, 
then  the  ortl)/  cure  was  that  the  remedy  should  not  prove  likely  to  be  adopted  as 
a  mischievous  precedent.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Grant's  acknow- 
ledged powers  of  mind  could  have  said  this,  unless  one  had  heard  it 
from  his  own  lips.  We  did  hear  it,  and  therefore  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  said  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  astonishing  to  us,  that  the  whole 
Cabinet  should  lay  such  stress  on  this  argument  in  favour  of  severit>", 
which,  if  it  be  worth  any  thing  at  all,  would  go  to  prove,  that  the 
more  severe,  the  viore  unconstitutional,  the  more  perfectly  foreign  to 
all  previous  modes  or  usages  of  the  country-  the  new  powers  or  pro- 
cesses of  trial  and  punishment  could  be  made,  the  safer  would  they 
be,  and  the  less  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  If  this  be  time 
(and  if  it  be  not.  the  argument  is  not  worth  a  straw),  we  contend 
that  the  proposed  departure  from  tlie  constitution  is  not  broad  enough. 
Courts-marlial  are pejfectly  English ;  and,  as  applied  to  that  lar^e class 
of  British  subjects  who  compose  the  army  and  navy,  are  perfectly 
constitutional.  Their  adoption  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  civil 
offences,  is  not  altogether  without  precedent :  and  the  only  question 
that  has  ever  arisen  upon  them  has  been — Did  the  urgency  of  the 
circumstances  justify  recourse  to  them  ?  But  if  a  broad  anA  manifest 
departure  from  the  constitution  be  the  thing  which  is  essential  to  pre- 
vent its  being  drawn  into  a  precedent,  then  it  would  be  better  at 
once  to  adopt  the  knout  of  the  Russians,  the  bow-string  of  the  Turks, 
the  poisoned  cup  of  the  Pereians,  or  any  of  those  vigorous,  decisive, 
and  efficient  punishments  of  the  Orientals,  of  the  severity  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  the  perfect  efficiency  of  which  to  stop  any 
agitation  there  can  be  no  question,  and  which  never  could  be  mis- 
taken, as  courts-martial  may,  for  an  English  remedy,  or  drawn,  as 
coorts-martials  will  be,  into  a  perfecdy  justifiable  and'English  prece- 

Bnt  the  crowning  folly  of  the  ministerial  argument  lies  in  this;-^ 
thev  say,  our  present  measure  is  so  "  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,, 
and  despotic;  that  it  never  can  be  quoted  as  a  precedent;  and  never 
be  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  admitted  by  the  law."  Why  not  ?  Are 
they  not  justified  in  being  "unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  and  despotic" 
now  :  — for  It  IS  they  themselves  who  thus  characterize  their  Bill.  If 
so,  what  IS  to  hinder  any  future  Minister,  whenever  he  may  deem  it 
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expedient  to  coerce  not  merely  Ireland  but  England  into  submission 
to  his  will,  to  get  up  a  red  box  of  letters  from  police-officers  and 
paid  agents,  describing  great  disorders  in  the  country,  and  attributing 
them  to  the  agitations  of  the  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, and  Sheffield  Political  Unions — to  bring  these  down  to  the 
House  on  his  own  single  responsibility  as  to  their  truth,  not  ex- 
amining a  single  witness,  and  no;,  hearing  any  evidence  on  the  other 
side;  and  then  saying — ■  i-i 

'If  a  precedent  were  wanted  for  arbitrary  measures  to  put  down  t'-'s  ovilj  I 
'find  it  in  the  first  act  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament  of  the  liberal  Whigs  o' 
'  1833,  whore,  by  an   immense  majority  of  the   reformed   House   of  Commons, 

*  the  "  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  and  despotic  powers''  1  ask,  were  by  acclama- 
'  tion  conceded  to  them  :  and  although  the  powers  did  not  effect  the  purpose  for 

*  which  they  were  used  in  that  day,  liaving  increased  instead  of  allajnng'  the 
'  existing  discontent,  and  being  therefore  subsequently  abandoned ;  yet  it  was 
'because  the  Ministers  of  that  day  did  not  follow  out  their  principles  consistently. 
'  They  wished  to  be  severe,  that  no  precedent  might  be  drawn  from  their  conduct. 
'But  their  great  error  was,  that  they  were  not  severe  enough.     Instead  of  courta- 

*  martial,  they  should  have  had  the  Star  Chamber,  or  secret  tribunal  of  the  Incjui- 
'  sition  ;  and  instead  of  nocturnal  domiciliary  visits,  and  secret  imprisonments,  the 
'  rack  and  the  torture  should  have  been  revived ;  and  then,  the  mere  terror  of 
'  the  impending  punishments  would  have  restored  complete  tranquillity  througlv- 
'out  the  land.  I  give  you,  therefore,  precedent,  as  well  as  evidence,  quite  as 
'  good  as  that  on  which  that  precedent  was  founded  ;  and  I  therefore  ask  you  to 
'  arm  me  with  those  new  powers  that  I  demand,  which,  like  the  reformed  Ministers 

*  of  1833,  I  am  willing  to  admit  are  "  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  despotic  if  you 
•will,''  but  which  are  justified  by  "stern  necessity,"  and  are  to  be  placed  m  the 

*  Jiands  of  men  far  too  honourable  and  too  amiable  ever  to  abuse  them  !' 

If  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  U]iper  House,  and  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr. 
Grant,  in  the  Opposition  of  the  Lower  House,  when  such  measures 
may  be  brought  forward,  and  such  reasoning  produced,  by  any 
future  Minister,  in  order  to  justify  enlarged  powers  for  putting  down 
the  political  agitation  of  the  question  for  repealing  the  Union  betueeu 
Church  and  State  (which  is  just  as  fit  a  subject  for  agitation  as  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  just  a>  dan- 
gerous to  what  is  called  "  the  integrity  of  the  empire"),  we  cannot 
imagine  what  arguments  they  could  use  to  resist  such  demands, 
except  those  very  arguments  which  they  now  reject  with  scorn  be- 
cause they  come  from  their  (jpponcnts.  Out  of  their  own  mouths 
would  they  stand  self- condemned  ;  for  the  JMinister  of  the  day  would 
only  have  to  assume  the  "  necessity"  for  such  powers,  and  they 
could  not,  with  any  consistency,  refuse  them.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Grant  said — 

*  Now,  with  respect  to  the  sort  of  tribunals  proposed  by  the  act,  courts-martial 
had  been  objected  to,  but  he  h;id  not  heard,  during  the  whole  of  the  discussion, 
any  suggestion  for  a  suhstitiitc  for  courts-martial.  Something  had  been  said  of 
Judges  being  sent,  and  Barristers,  and  Magistrates. ^  With  regard  to  Barristers,  he 
thought  they  were  totally  out  of  the  question;  and  as  to  Judges,  had  not  the 
Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  told  the  House  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  no  confidence  in  the  Irish  Bench  ?  (Hear.)  But  he  (Mr.  Grant) 
objected  to  their  being  employed  on  another  ground.  The  Judges  should  not 
act  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  Jury  ;  it  was  a  bad  precedent  for  a  Judge  to 
act  without  a  Jury;  he  would  return  from  the  tribunal  tainted  in  character,  he 
admitted  unjustly,  to  exercise  another  jurisdiction.     With  regard  to   tin;  Mafcis- 
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tracy,  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin  had  the  same  aversion  to  them 
as  to  the  Irish  bench ;  he  asked  what  they  were  to  do  with  an  Orange  Magis- 
tracy? It  was  to  rescue  the  peo].le  of  Ireland  from  an  Orange  Magistracy 
that  courts-martial  were  resorted  to.  But  the  Hon.  Member  for  Newport 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  had  proposed  that  English  lawyers  should  be  sent  to  Ireland  as 
Judges  under  the  Insurrection  Act — a  proposal  which  was  of  itself  enough  to 
kindle  the  embers  of  national  hatred  in  Ireland.  (Hear.)  The  Irish  people 
would  then  be  reminded  of  what  they  had  been  told  respecting  the  designs  of  their 
Sassenai;h  enemies  in  England.  "See,"  it  would  he  said,  "there  are  Saxon 
lawyers  to  be  brought  to  pronounce  on  your  destiny.''  (Hear.)  None  of  these 
various  plans  could  be  very  acceptable  to  the  House. 

In  the  former  paragraph,  Mr.  Grant  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  his  ar- 
gument, what  he  ought  to  have  known  was  not  correct ;  namely,  "  that 
all  admitted  the  existence  of  evils,  for  which  the  existing  law  was  an 
inefficient  remedy  ;'  whereas,  there  was  a  large  party,  ourselves  among 
the  nuraher,  who  contended  for  the  very  contrary-,  and  asserted  that 
the  existing  laws  would  be  found  an  ample  remedy,  if  they  were  only 
put  in  force.  And  in  this  second  paragraph  he  again  assumes  what 
he  ought  to  have  known  was  not  correct;  namely,  "  that  in  the  whole 
of  the  discussion  he  had  heard  no  suggestion  of  a  substitute  for  the 
courts-martial  proposed."  And  yet  so  soon  did  he  forget  this  asser- 
tion, that  in  the  very  next  breath  he  goes  on  to  argue  against  the  fit- 
ness of  those  very  substitutes — single  judges — and  English  banisters 
as  jurors,  which  he  declares  he  had  never  heard  suggested!  Such 
are  the  straits  into  which  even  men  of  high  talent  fall,  when  they 
undertake  to  advocate  an  indefensible  cause. 

Mr.  Grant  says,  it  is  a  bad  precedent  for  a  judge  to  act  without  a 
jury;  and  that  by  so  doing  they  would  become  tainted  in  character. 
We  know  quite  well  that  in  British  India,  in  civil  cases,  the  British 
Judge  alone  decides  in  questions  of  immense  value,  without  the  use  of 
a  jury  at  all, — and  that  their  characters  are  not  in  the  least  tainted 
thereby;  and  he  knows  also  that  the  Governor  General  of  that  country 
can  set  aside  judge,  jury,  law,  and  all ;  and  banish  any  English  gen- 
tleman without  trial,  either  by  civil  or  military  process, — and  count 
upon  the  firm  support  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  at  home  for  so 
acting,  with  a  view  to  put  down  "  political  agitation,"  which  all  rulers 
encourage  whenever  it  is  to  praise  their  conduct ;  but  which  the  same 
parties  denounce  and  punish  whenever  it  is  to  censure  and  condemn 
their  measures. 

But  the  Irish  people,  Mr.  Grant  says,  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
having  Sassenach  lawyers  sent  over  to  decide  upon  their  destinies. 
Why,  have  they  not  a  Sassenach  King, — a  Sassenach  Parliament, — 
a  Sassenach  Viceroy,— and  a  Sassenach  Secretary  ?  Have  they  not 
a  Sassenach  Clerg}-,  and  Sassenach  landlords ;  and  do  they  not  pay 
Sassenach  tithes  and  Sassenach  rent  ?  Are  thev  not  now  to  be  ti-ied, 
if  found  absent  from  their  homes,  by  Sassenach  military  officers,  and 
shot,  if  refractory,  by  Sassenach  troops  ?  Is  it  not  then  a  mockery  to 
^y  that  they  will  bear  all  this  with  patience,  but  that  they  will  revolt 
if  impartial  Etiglish  barristei-s,  educated  and  trained  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  ai-e  sent  over  to  act  as  jurors,  instead  of  young  su- 
balterns of  the  array,  whose  only  training  has  been  in  habits  of  implicit 
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obedience  to  their  superiors,  and  contempt  or  indifference  to  all  who 
ai'e  subject  to  their  authority. 

Such  are  the  arguments  used  by  the  ablest  men  on  the  ministerial 
benches,  in  favour  of  this  odious  Bill.  They  may  make  an  impres- 
sion in  the  House  where  whatovei-  falls  from  the  Treasury  side  is 
applauded  by  those  who  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  or  their  interest  to 
be  found  on  the  Treasury  minorities.  But  the  country  at  large  will 
not  participate  in  this  party  admiration  of  such  weak  defences  as  "these: 
and  for  posterity,  when  party  feeling  shall  be  entirely  allayed,  its 
judgment  on  the  measure,  as  well  as  on  its  defenders,  will  be  that  of 
severe  denunciation,  if  not  of  indignation  and  scorn. 

A  division  took  place  on  the  second  reading,  when  the  numbers 
were  still  greatly  on  the  ministerial  side;  but  their  majority  was  not  so 
great  as  on  the  first  reading  by  about  one  hundred  ;  so  that  the  strength 
or  punctual  attendance  of  the  Minority,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Majority,  as  the  Bill  proceeds;  and  before  it  passes  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  have  no  doubt  the  Minority  will  be  gi'catly  increased.  The 
divisions  on  the  two  readings  stand  thus : — 

For  the  Bill,  on  the  First  Reading  ....     466 
Against  it  .  .  .  .88 


Majority  for  the  Bill  .         .     378 


For  the  Bill  on  the  Second  Reading  .  .     363 

-•^'-'i  Against  it  .  .  ,  .84 

^p.'      °  

^■'  Majority  for  the  Bill  .         .     279 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock,  and  the  dla- 
tant  Members  got  to  bed  about  three. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  March  12. 

The  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
bribery  and  corruption  practised  at  the  late  Election  there,  having 
led  to  the  gi'anting  of  a  Committee,  the  discussion  as  to  the  mode  of 
appointing  tlie  Committee,  occupied  the  House  for  nearly  three  hours 
of  its  evening  sitting,  from  five  till  eight,  and  ended  in  the  formation 
of  a  Committee  by  ballot,  consisting  of  the  following  persons  : — 

Mr.  A.  Banncrman     Mr.  W.  U.  Hyett  I,d  D.  C.  Stuart  Mr.  B.  Curteis 

Hon.  C.  Langdiile       Rt. Hon. C.F. Thomson     Mr.  J.  O'Connell  Mr.  K  Fentwi 

Mr.  L.  Olliphant        Sir  Harry  Veniey  M.J.Wedgwood  Mr.  W.  Turner 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hornby     Mr.  T.  Bish  Mr. T.Gladstone  Mr.  B.  Handley 

Mr-  W.  B.  Brodie       Mr.  E.  G.  Barnard  Mr.  G.  Williams  Mr.  J.  Marshall 

Mr.  R.  A.  Oswald 

Mr.  Ellicc  brought  before  the  House  some  details  of  the  coiTupt 
practices  in  the  Borough  of  Stafford,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  indemnify  those  who  might  give  evidence  in 
pi'oof  of  such  coiTuption,  which  leave  was  granted. 
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Mr.  E.  L.  BuLWER  next  brought  before  the  House  his  Bill  for 
licensing  theatres,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances in  London  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis ;  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  lessen  the  monopoly  of  the  great  theatres, 
and  to  give  to  dramatic  talent  its  fair  scope  of  equal  competition.  No 
opposition  being  made  to  the  Bill,  leave  was  given  to  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  the  Burghs 
in  Scotland. 

The  subject  of  Petitions,  and  the  mode  and  order  of  presenting 
them,  again  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House,  upon  which  a  dis- 
cussion arose,  that  lasted  as  long  as  all  the  other  business  of  the 
evening  besides ;  and  such  discussions  will  continue  to  be  repeated, 
time  after  time,  until  some  fixed  and  settled  code  of  regulations  shall 
be  established  on  this  point,  and  in  others  relating  to  the  routine 
business  of  the  House,  without  the  speedy  enaction  of  which,  we 
foresee  only  endless  loss  of  time  and  confusion.  We  give  a  short  ex- 
tract from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  evening : — 

Mr.  Warbcrton  inquired  what  time  of  the  day  or  evening  the  debate  on  the 
Irish  Bill  was  to  go  on  to. 

Lord  Althorp  said  it  was  impossible  to  state  before-hand  at  what  hour  the 
debate  should  go  on  to;  but  it  was  desirable  in  the  Committee,  that  when  any 
question  was  decided,  new  matter  should  not  be  taken  up  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Warbc KTON  intimated  that  he  was  prepared  to  move  that  no  public  Peti- 
tions should  be  received  between  twelve  and  three,  except  those  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Bill. 

Mr.  RoBiNsow  appealed  to  the  Noble  Lord,  whether  he  had  ever  shown  any 
pertinacious  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  House ;  but  the  proposition  of  the 
Noble  Lord  was  nothing  less  than  an  interference  with  the  absolute  right  and 
privilege  of  every  Member  of  the  House.  If  he  could  not  present  a  Petition 
dnring  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  Bill,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  privilege 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  was  invaded.  ("  Oh,  oh.")  He  would  ask  the  Noble 
Lord  when  he  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  his  motion 
fixed  for  the  26th  of  this  month?  Up  to  the  21st  of  May  there  were  notices 
of  motions  four  or  five  deep,  each  of  which  would  require  two  or  three  days  to 
discuss. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  House,  he  felt  not  the 
least  doubt  that  on  every  subject  which  came  before  it  the  decision  of  the  House 
would  be  dictated  by  good  sense  and  judgment;  but  he  apprehended  that  from 
the  eagerness  of  gentlemen  to  bring  foward  motions,  the  House  was  attempting 
to  do  more  than  was  practicable,  and  from  the  state  of  the  notices,  some  of  them 
relatiiig  to  the  most  important  subjects,  he  felt  certain  that  there  was  little  pro- 
bability of  the  business  already  before  the  House  being  disposed  of  during  one 
Session  of  Parliament. 

An  hon.  Member  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  sec  the  necessity  of  their  de- 
voting the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  every  day's 
information  from  Ireland  more  and  more  proved  to  be  wholly  uncalled  for  and 
unnecessary.  ("No,"  and  "Hear.")  It  stood  in  the  way  of  public  business, 
which  It  was  really  necessary  to  the  public  interest  to  bring  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Lord  Althoep  conceived  that  the  best  mode  of  expediting  the  public  business 
was  their  concentrating,  as  it  were,  their  attention  upon  the  measure  why  ch  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  Ireland  has  rendered  necessary  tUl  it  bad  _ecc\ved  the 
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sanction  of  the  lejijislature.  They  could  apply  their  undisturbed  attention  after- 
wards to  the  other  great  public  questions.  This  was  the  course  advantageously 
pursued  in  reference  to  the  Reform  Rill. 

Mr.  Baring  considered  the  course  pursued  by  the  Noble  Lord  to  be  very  unfair 
to  the  people  of  England,  whose  interests  were  made  to  appear  very  subordinate 
to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  who  were  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions  of 
Ministers  in  reference  to  the  great  public  questions  which  atfected  their  dearest 
interests.  'I'he  admitted  urgency  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  did  not  justify  the 
Noble  Lord's  most  blameable  silence  respecting  the  established  Church,  and  the 
Bank  Charter,  and  the  East  Indian  and  West  Indian  interests,  and  the  tithes  and 
the  other  important  questions  which  must,  however  late,  come  under  their  con- 
sideration. What  was  to  prevent  the  Noble  Lord  devoting  one  evening  to  express 
the  intentions  of  Ministers  in  relation  to  those  great  questions?  There  need  be, 
then,  no  discussion  ;  all  that  was  wanting  was  to  know  what  measures  Ministers 
proposed  respecting  those  important  interests. 

Lord  Althorp  hoped  to  be  able  to  state  the  intentions  of  Ministers  before  the 
recess.  It  was  plain  that  a  short  expression  or  outline  of  their  intended  mea- 
sures would  only  lead  to  misconception  and  misrepresentations.  If  he  adopted  the 
course  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Member,  the  propositions  of  Ministers  would  be 
attacked  piece-meal  throughout  the  countiy. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  surely  it  was  not  meant  that  the  public  were  not  to  discuss 
any  or  every  measure  which  Ministers  would  bring  forward. 

Mr.  Rl'thven  said  it  was  plain  that  Ministers  used  the  Irish  Coercive  Bill  as  a 
stalking-horse  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  their  neglected  promises  of  economy, 
retrenchment,  and  reduction  of  taxation. 

We  do  not  think  so  ill  of  Ministers  as  this  :  hut  we  do  say,  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser,  if  they  had,  on  the  first  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, enumerated  the  several  great  measures  of  economy  and  im- 
provement which  they  had  determined  to  bring  before  Parliament,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  should  follow  each  other ;  for,  by  such  a  frank 
avowal  and  developement,  hope  would  have  been  kept  alive,  and 
greater  patience  would  have  been  manifested  under  the  discussion  of 
the  earlier  measures,  if  it  were  matter  of  certainty  that  the  later  ones 
would  follow.  But,  now  that  the  system  of  reserve  is  practised,  all 
parties,  except  the  Ministers  themselves,  are  in  the  dark  respecting 
>vhat  is  to  come,  and  therefore  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general.  We  do  not  charge  the  Ministers  with  evil 
intentions ;  on  the  contrary,  we  still  believe  they  mean  well;  but 
they  have  made  a  false  step  in  judgment,  in  opening  the  first  Session 
of  the  Reformed  Parliament  with  measures  of  severity  and  oppression, 
instead  of  cheering  the  country  with  prospects  of  amelioration  and 
relief. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  13. 

The  morning  sitting,  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock,  was  occupied 
exclusively  with  the  presentation  of  Petitions  against  the  Coercive 
Bill  for  Ireland. 

At  the  evening  sitting,  at  five,  previous  to  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Iri.sh  Coercive  Bill,  Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  propose — "  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  preserve  inviolate  and  effectual 
the  undoubted  right  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  peaceably 
to  propose,  prepai'e,  and  present  Petitions  for  redressing  grievances, 
to  His  Majesty  and  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  as  well  as  the 
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right  to  Trial  by  Judge  and  Jury,  and  the  right  to  freedom  from  im- 
prisonment, unless  accused  of  some  legal  crime." 

Mr.  O'Connell  made  a  strong  speech  in  favour  of  his  motion  :  but 
as  we  give  another  of  his  in  a  future  pagr,  we  insert  here  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Grattan  on  the  same  subject. — 

Mr.  H.  Grattan  conceived  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  this  bill  were  bound 
to  express  their  objection  to  it.  The  object  of  ministers  in  bringing  it  forward 
was  twofold — it  was  to  put  down  prjedical  agitation  in  the  first  instance,  and  to 
stop  political  agitation  in  the  second.  The  House  was  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  eft'ecting  the  first  object,  and  only  difiered  as  to  the  necessity  of  ihe  latter.  He 
thought  that  it  was  possible  to  have  put  a  stop  to  both  without  transgressing  the 
limits  of  the  constitution.  The  Insurrection  .\ct  would  have  put  down  pra-dical 
agitation,  and  the  10th  of  Geo.  IV'.,  c.  I,  would  have  stopped  political  agitation, 
If  the  right,  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  ^o'.e  advisct" 
of  this  tyrannical  measure,  had  proposed  the  re-enactment  of  those  two  measures, 
he  would  have  met  with  the  support  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  He  asked  how  it 
happened  that  the  10th  of  Geo.  IV.,  c.  1-,  had  not  been  re-enacted?  That  act 
■would  have  incarcerated  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  of  Dublin,  had  not  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  destroyed  the  existence  of  the  Bill  under  which  he  was 
indicted,  and  had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default.  With  an  oct  like  that  be- 
fore him,  how  was  it  that  the  right  hon.  secretary  called  on  the  House  to  suspend 
the  constitution  in  Ireland,  and  to  arm  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  powers  unknown 
to  that  constitution  ?  He  implored  the  House  to  retract!  its  step.^  bel\>re  it  was  ti>o 
late,  and  to  re-enact  the  two  acts  to  which  he  had  already  alluded.  The  hao: 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  condemn  the  Bill,  because  it  took  away  the  right  «f 
petition  ;  because  it  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  dis^rus- 
sion  ;  because  it  was  intended  to  promote  the  collection  of  tithes;  liccause,  sevtjre 
als  it  was,  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended ;  and  be- 
cause the  justification  of  it  was  not  made  out — a  justification  which  rested  on  the 
increase  of  crime  in  Irehmd  having  been  greater  during  the  hist  thret;  years  than 
the  increase  of  crime  iu  England ;  but  which  was  completely  contradicted  by 
returns  which  were  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  which  had  been  quoted  with 
such  triumphant  effect  on  a  former  night  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin.  He  concluded  by  calling  upon  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  to 
give  the  House  a  distinct  avowal  that  he  did  not  intend  to  use  this  Bill  a.s  an  en- 
gine for  the  more  certain  collection  of  tithes. 

One  would  have  imagined,  that  in  a  British  Pai-liament  no  prefa- 
tory spee:h  would  have  been  necessary-  to  shew  the  importance  of 
preserving  these  rights  inviolate  :  or  that  if  made,  no  Minister  of  the 
Crown  would  offer  the  least  obsti-uction  to  such  a  resolution,  and  no 
House  of  Commons,  calling  itself  the  Representatives  of  the  People, 
refuse  to  give  it  their  approbation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  resolu- 
tion was  prefaced  with  a  long,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  us,'  a  convincing 
speech  of  its  mover;  it  was  opposed  as  an  nnnecessary  instruction,  by 
the  leading  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  Commons,  Lord  Althorp  ; 
and  m  a  division,  there  appeared— for  preserving  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the  freedom  from  imprisonment  until 
accused  of  some  legal  crime— 63  ;  and— for  taking  awav  these  rights, 
and  placmg  allpei-sons  in  Ireland  under  the  absolute  and' discretionarv 
power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  alone— 125  !  Let  the  Reformers  of 
England  judge  what  their  fate  will  be,  if  measures  and  divisions  like 
these,  pass  without  the  denunciations  they  deser%-e.  We  publish  a 
List  of  the  Minority  in  another  page,  that  our  readere  may  see  who 
formed  the  63  :  and  from  this  thev  may  conclude  who  were  either  ih 
the  majority  or  absent  from  their  post.  ' 
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After  this  division  it  was  proposed  to  postjjone  the  preamble  to  the 
Bill,  that  it  might  be  considered  after  the  clauses,  instead  of  before 
them,  this  being,  it  was  said,  the  constant  usage  of  Parliament,  in 
order  to  make  the  preamble  correspond  with  the  clauses  after  they 
had  undergone  the  revision  by  the  House ;  when  Mr.  O'Connell 
moved  that  there  should  be  added  to  the  resolution  for  the  postpone- 
ment, the  words  "  the  same  being  an  untrue  recital ;"  as  he  denied 
the  truth  of  the  preamble,  and  wished  to  divide  the  House  upon  that 
question,  of  whether  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  preamble  were 
true  or  false. 

'  Mr.  O'Connell  rose  and  said,  that  the  preamble  contained  a  recital  to  which 
he  entirely  objected.  It  set  forth — "  And  whereas  divers  meetings  and  assemblies, 
inconsistent  with  the  public  peace  and  safety,  aud  with  the  exercise  of  regular 
government,  have  for  some  time  past  been  held  in  Ireland;  and  whereas  the  laws 
now  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  found  inadequate  to 
the  prompt  and  effectual  suppression  of  the  said  mischiefs,  and  the  interposition  of 
Parliament  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  further  progress  of  the 
same.''  Now,  he  denied  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  He  would  say,  with  great 
respect,  that  there  never  was  a  more  false  assertion  introduced  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Anything  so  utterly  devoid  of  truth  never  had  been  before  declared 
in  a  public  assembly,  as  that  the  laws  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
found  inefficient  for  the  suppression  of  disturbance,  and  the  preservation  of  pro- 
perty. Mark  !  It  was  known  by  the  experience  of  England,  and  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Ireland,  that  disturbance  was  always  suppressed  by  the  effectual  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  Wherever  they  had  carried  the  law  strictly  into  effect,  they  put 
an  end  to  disturbance.  This  was  a  matter  of  fact,  borne  out  by  the  expei-ience  of 
every  man — borne  out  by  the  report  on  their  table--borne  out  by  the  declaration 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland.  That  recital  which  he 
had  read,  was  falsifying  the  statements  made  by  the  judges  of  the  land.  They 
were  stigmatized  by  the  declaration,  which  stated,  in  opposition  to  their  opinion, 
that  the  laws  were  found  inadequate  to  the  suppression  of  disturbance.  If  they 
wished  to  plane  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  an  unpleasant  predica- 
ment, they  could  not  have  adopted  a  better  course.  In  Ireland,  they  all  knew  that 
a  special  commission  had  been  found  sufficient  to  repress  disturbance ;  and  yet,  with 
complete  knowledge  of  that  fact,  they  stated  the  very  reverse  in  this  preamble.  The 
fact  was  declared  by  the  report  of  the  Committee, — it  was  also  stated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this,  pre- 
cisely the  contrary  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble.  He  detied  any  one  to  show 
liim  an  instance  where  the  special  commission  had  not  produced  the  effect  which 
he  had  stated.  He  therefore  should  say  that  part  of  the  preamble  was  totally 
untrue,  aud  it  ought  not  to  be  postponed  unaccompanied  with  a  declaration  of  its 
incorrectness.  He  should  therefore  move,  that  after  the  words  "  that  the 
preamble  be  postponed,"  there  be  added  these  words  "the  same  containing  an 
untrue  recital." 

Several  speakers  followed  in  support  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  view,  and 
others  against  it.  Among  the  former  was  Mr.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  O'Dwyer,  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  James  Grattan, 
Mr.  O'Farrell,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.  Shiel ;  and,  among  the  latter,  were 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  C.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Stanley,  Lord  Althorp,  and 
Mr.  Shaw.  The  same  indecent  partiality  that  had  before  been  mani- 
fested during  the  discussion  on  this  Bill,  was  Jigain  shewn  with  even 
increased  violence  and  acrimony.  Whenever  a  speaker  arose  to 
oppose  the  measure,  the  clamourers  were  vociferously  engaged  to  put 
him  down,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  to  prevent  his  being  heard  with  any 
distinctness  or  effect.  And,  whenever  a  speaker  rose  to  support  the 
measure,  the  clamourers  ceased,  and  were  the  most  strenuous  advo* 
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cates  for  order.    We  give  only  a  short  specimen  of  this  from  the 
report  of  the  Times  : — 

'Mr.  Lambert  spurned  with  the  most  sorereign  contempt  the  insinuation  that 
fte  gentlemen  who  sat  around  him  had  been  sent  to  that  Uoase  by  agitation. 
(Cries of  ''Order.'')  He  did  not  conceive  that  his  expressions  were  too  strong. 
He  repeated,  that  they  did  not  come  to  that  House  biassed  by  any  undue  influence. 
But  when  the  Hon.  Member  talked  of  agitation,  did  he  forget  that  he  hirasdf 
obtained  his  seat  by  agitation — the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  His  opinion  of 
the  measure  was,  that  it  was  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tiUie,  and  for 
that  alone.    ("  Question,  question,"  and  "  Withdraw.") 

Mr.  O'CoNNEix  siiid  he  would  not  press  the  question  to  a  division,  but  vitlik 
draw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  T.  Attwood  rose,  but  was  immediately  interrupteil  by  loud  and  repeated 
cries  of  "  Question."  He  persevered,  however,  and  commenced  some  remarks  on 
the  description  of  the  murder  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley) 
amidst  great  confusion.  The  Hon.  Member  concluded  by  desiring  to  be  informed 
how  the  Bill  would  impart  greater  security  for  the  punishment  of  murder  than  at 
present  existed  under  the  law.  ("  Question,  question.") 

^  The  Chairman  then  rose  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  question,  when 

Mr.  Bi'CKiNGBAM  stood  up,  but  the  noise  which  immediately  succeeded,  occa> 
sioned  by  coughing,  and  cries  of  "  Question,''  wati  so  extieme,  as  to  induce  tiie 
Hon.  Member  to  resume  his  seat.     Upon  this 

Mr.  HrME  rose,  and  declared  that  if  the  Hon.  Member  was  noi  allowed  to 
express  his  opinion  on  the  question  before  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  at 
once  move  that  the  Chairman  leave  the  chuir  and  report  progress.  Did  thev  wish 
to  prevent  their  opponents  from  Ijeing  heard  } 

Mr.  BiCKiNcnAM  again  mse,  and  said  that  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
rules  of  the  House  ever  to  infringe  upon  them  wittingly,  and  too  much  regajd  for 
the  public  time  to  occupy  for  any  lengthened  period  the  attention  of  tbotc 
engaged  in  the  public  service.  The  Hon.  Member  then  proceeded  to  advocate 
the  alteration  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill.  He  contended  that  it  tras  of  the 
atmost  importance  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  preamble  should  be  decided, 
inaHnuch  as  all  the  consequent  parts  of  the  Bill  depended  on  it. 

The  Chairji AN  then  put  the  original  question,  that  the  preamble  of  the  BiR 
be  postponed,  which  was  agreed  to.'  » 

This  is  a  fair  report,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  what  transpired  ;  but  it 
does  not  inchide  all;  a  circumstance  of  which  we  make  no  complaint, 
as  we  are  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  any  Paper  detailing  all  the 
minntiae  of  what  transpires  in  the  House.  We  will,  therefore,  supply 
the  omissions. 

"^Tien  Mr.  Buckingham  rose,  it  was  an  early  hour  of  the  evening 
—about  nine  o'clock — the  question  of  the  postponement  of  the  pre- 
amble, divested  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  amendment,  which  lie  had  just 
withdrawn,  had  not  been  touclied  on  in  the  discussion  at  all — there 
bad  been  no  particular  ground  for  general  irritation,  or  general  im- 
patience among  the  Members— no  other  individu;xl  rose  at  the  same 
time  to  addiess  the  ilousf — an  importr.nt  question  was  about  to  be 
put  from  the  chair — and  Mr.  Buckingham  had  not  delivered  his 
opinion  on  this  subject — nor,  indeed,  spoke  during  the  evening  or  the 
week  at  all.  These  were  all  strong  reasons  ^/hy  at  least  he  should  be 
heard,  and  if  his  sentiments  were  not  approved  of,  thev  might 
have  been  opjjosed.  But  he  no  sooner  rose,  than,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  injury  likely  to  be  done  to  their  cause  by  a  firm  but  reasoning 
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opposition  to  the  question  before  the  House,  a  set  of  men,  who  vvould 
not  dare,  individually,  to  offer  such  opposition  bj  argument  or  debate, 
raised  a  mingled  noise  of  coughing,  groaning,  laughing,  and  braying, 
before  the  Speaker  even  opened  his  lips  ;  before  he  could,  by  possibility, 
have  violated  any  rule  of  decorum,  before  he  could  have  exceeded 
iany  reasonable  limits,  or  tired  any  listener's  jiutience, — before,  in 
short,  any  rational  ground  of  objection  could,  by  possibility,  have 
appeared. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  perceiving  this,  remained  standing  :  and  said — 
"  Sir,  I  shall  wait  until  the  clamour  has  subsided,  and  remain  here 
until  I  can  be  heard.  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  proceed  ;  nor  do  I  desire 
to  create  delay :  but,  the  longer  the  clamour  is  continued,  the  longer 
shall  I  remain :  and  I  shall,  therefore,  wait  its  cessation,  and  not 
address  the  House  until  it  is  entirely  at  an  end." 

Mr.  Hume  then  rose  to  order  :  when,  as  is  the  usage  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Buckingham,  while  Mr.  Hume  was  speaking,  resumed  his  seat. 
In  addition  to  the  remarks  reported  in  the  extract  of  Mr.  Hume's 
speech,  before  given,  he  asked  whether  it  was  to  be  borne,  that  all 
the  speakers  on  the  side  of  the  Ministers  and  their  measures  were  to 
be  heard  alternately,  and  the  speakers  against  the  measure  inteiTupted 
at  every  stage  :  he  accusfed  the  Ministerial  party  of  the  gi'ossest  un- 
fairness in  this  particular,  and  thought  theii-  conduct  disgraceful  to 

..  their  cause. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  on  rising,  said,  he  was  really  not  aware  of  hav- 
ing shewn  any  disrespect  to  the  House,  or  made  any  infringement  of 
its  rules,  to  warrant  such  interruptions  as  those :  for  on  the  iew  occa- 

.  ^ions  on  which  he  had  ventured  to  address  the  House,  he  had  con- 
fined himself  strictly  to  the  subject  of  debate,  and  had  never  exceeded 
those  reasonable  limits,  which  his  regard  for  the  value  of  the  public 
time  would  always  make  him  observe  himself,  and  advocate  the  obser- 
vance of  by  others.  But  on  this  question  of  the  postponement  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill,  he  deemed  it  important  to  state  his  sentiments, 
and  to  avow  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  motion  now  made.  He  had 
as  yet  heard  but  one  reason  assigned  for  deferring  the  consideration  of 
the  preamble, — which  was,  that  it  was  conformable  to  Parliamentary 
usage.  But,  to  his  plain  understanding,  it  seemed  that  the  whole 
question  of  whether  the  Coercive  Bill  was  necessary  or  not,  depended 
entirely  on  the  truth  or  fiilsehood  of  the  preamble  on  which  it  was 
grounded.  The  reason  assigned  for  all  the  subsequent  enactments 
was,  that  the  state  of  things  described  in  the  preamble  rendered  these 
enactments  indispensible.  It  must  be  clear,  then,  that,  if  the  state  of 
things  described  in  the  preamble  were  not  true,  the  enactments  were 
not  necessary.  The  preamble,  in  short,  was  the  foundation-stone  on 
which  the  whole  superstructure  was  to  be  raised ;  and  believing  that 
this  foundation  was  false — having  seen  no  evidence  worthy  of  the 
name, — no  t.)stimony  that  would  be  received  in  any  court  of  justice, 
to  prove  the  stale  of  things  therein  alleged  to  be  true, — he  rejected  the 
preamble  altogether,  and  thought  at  least  that  the  House  should  be 
satisfied  as  to  its  truth  or  falsehood  before  they  proceeded  a  single  step 
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fimher  in  the  investigation.  If  they  left  it  till  tlie  last,  to  be  consi- 
dered, after  all  tlie  clauses  should  have  been  gone  through,  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  call  it  the  Postscript  than  the  Preamble  to  the  Bill, — 
and  then  it  might  be  properly  left  till  the  end.  These  were  all  the  ob- 
servations he  had  originally  intended  to  otTer  to  the  House  on  this  mo- 
tion of  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  preamble  till  after  the  other 
parts  of  the  Bill  had  been  settled  :  and  he  put  it  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther his  remarks  were  not  strictly  in  order, — whether  they  were  not 
rigidlv  relevant  to  the  question  before  them, — and  whether  he  had  not 
confined  himself  within  reasonable  limits  in  stating  them  as  the  grounds 
of  his  firm  and  sincere  opposition  to  the  motion  proposed. 

The  clamourers  seemed  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  behaviour,  and 
permitted  the  speaker  to  proceed  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  short  address  ;  and  a  perseverance  in  this  cool  but  firm 
determination  to  be  heard,  will  no  doubt  ultimately  subdue  them  into 
quiet.  We  give  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  entire,  that  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  whether  it  is  not  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
its  truth  should  be  proved  or  admitted,  before  the  clauses  found  in  it 
be  entertained  at  all. 

♦  Whereas  there  is  now  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  property  and  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  which  has  been  manifested,  as  well  by  open  and  daring  outrages  against  the 
persons  and  property  of  His  Majesty's  peaceable  subjects,  as  by  tumultuous 
movements  of  large  bodies  of  evil  disposed  persons,  who  have  by  their  numbers 
and  violence  created  such  genera!  alarm  and  intimidation  as  materially  to  im- 
pede the  due  course  of  public  justice,  and  to  firastrate  the  ordinary  modes  of  Cri- 
minal Prosecution. 

'  .And  whereas  divers  Meetings  and  Assemblies,  inconsistent  with  the  public 
peace  and  safety,  and  with  the  exercise  of  regular  government,  have  for  some 
time  |Kist  been  held  in  Ireland  :  And  whereas  the  Laws  now  in  force  in  that  part 
of  the  Unitfcd  Kingdom  have  been  found  inadequate  to  the  prompt  and  effectual 
suppression  of  the  said  mischiefs,  and  the  interposition  of  Parliament  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  further  progress  of  the  same.' 

The  Preamble  was  nevertheless  postponed,  and  the  discussion  after- 
wards ti»rned  upon  the  first  dense,  to  which  several  amendments  were 
proposed, — all  of  which  were  rejected :  but  the  Ministers  at  length  con- 
sented, after  being  hardly  pressed,  to  make  the  ofiences  committed 
against  tliis  clause  puiiishabk  by  the  common  courts  of  law,  instead  of 
courts-martial,  as  the  clause  originally  stood.  This  was  a  great  im- 
provement, obtained  by  the  perseverance  of  the  opposition ;  though 
the  clause  is  highly  offensive  even  in  its  present  amended  state,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

Be  it  therefore  euactetl,  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majestj",  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  asseinble<l,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of 
Ireland,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  tliis  Act,  and  from  time  to  time  during 
the  continuance  thereof,  as  occasion  may  require,  by  his  or  their  Order,  to  prohi- 
bit or  suppress  the  meeting  of  any  .Association,  Assembly,  or  Body  ofPcrsoniin 
Ireland  which  he  or  thty  shall  deem  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  safe^, 
or  inconsistent  with  the  due  administration  of  the  Law,  and  by  the  $ame  or  any 
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other  Order  also  to  prohibit  every  or  any  adjourned,  renewed,  or  otlierwise  con- 
tinued Meeting  of  the  same,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  under  any  name,  pretext,  shift 
or  device  whatsoever ;  and  that  every  Meeting  of  any  Association,  Assembly  or 
Body  of  Persons,  the  meetina;  whereof  shall  be  so  prohibited  or  suppressed  as 
aforesaid,  and  every  postponed,  adjourned,  renewed  or  otherwise  continued  Meet- 
ing thereof,  under  any  name,  pretext,  shift  or  device  whatsoever,  shall  be  and  be 
ideemed  an  unlawful  Assembly ;  and  every  Person  present  at  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and  every  such  Ofl'ence  committed,  shall  be  tried 
and  punished  according  to  the  course  of  the  Common  Law.' 

The  discussion  on  this  clause,  as  it  stands,  is  postponed  till  the  next 
sitting  of  the  Committee,  which  was  fixed  for  Friday. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-past  one  o'clock  j    and  the  earliest 
Members  got  to  bed  about  three. 
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BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

From  March  7  to  March  14. 

Petitions  presented. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petitions  offainst ; — of  Operatives  of  Warrington; 

— of  the  Company  of  Victnallers  of  Galway ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Hndilersfield ; 
— of  Members  composing  the  working  Union  of  Godalming  and  Guildford; — 
[  of  Inhabitants  of  Keigley ; — of  Enniskeen ; — of  Castlebar ;— of  Members  of  the 
Greenwich  and  Deptford  Political  Union; — of  Inhabitants  of  Padiham  ; — of 
Cionprii^t; — of  Southwark; — of  Inhabitants  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  John, 
Dublin ; — of  Electors  and  Inhabitants  of  Coneleton ;— of  Inhabitants  of  Me- 
linagh  ; — of  Westport  (Aughavale) ; — of  St.  Manrlebone  ; — of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Theobald's  Road; — of  \Vestminster ; — of  Castlejordan ; — of  Shoe- 
makers of  Galway  ; — of  Members  of  a  Society  calling  itself  the  National  Union 
of  the  Working  CJasse^,  Barton  Street; — of  Montague  Street,  Christchurch, 
Surrey ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Stratford-upon-Avon ; — of  Bledington  ; — of  Bajly- 
naslauey; — of  Tacumshane; — of  Hyde; — of  tlie  half  parish  of  Lecanvy; — of 
Members  of  the  So<iety  for  Ditinsion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  Westminster; — 
of  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  Easto"; — of  Inhabitants  of  Lavenham  ; — 
of  Office  Bearers  and  Members  of  the  Glasgow  Political  Union  ; — of  Inhabi- 
taats  of  Glasgow ; — of  the  Corporation  of  Tailors  of  Glasgow ; — of  Inhabitants 
of  Bath; — of  Members  of  the  Veo«l  Political  Union  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Kilcoman  and  Hobbin ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Dewsburr ; — of 
Members  of  the  Political  Union  of  Braiiford; — of  Inhabitants  of  Mansfield; — 
of  Members  of  the  Political  Union  of  Brighton; — of  Members  of  a  Society 
calling  itself  the  Carlwright  Club; — of  Inhabitants  of  Boston; — of  Derby; — 
of  Clonmel; — of  Ulla ;  of  Ardagh  ; — of  Mossley  ; — of  Staley  Bridge ; — of  Kil- 
labin  ; — of  Raheeu  ; — of  Tralee ; — of  the  united  parishes  of  Nenagh  and  Lis- 
bony ; — of  Members  of  the  Brentford  Political  Union ; — of  Inhabitants  of 
Lanark ;— of  Frucliie ; — of  Cupar  Fife; — of  Members  of  the  Political  Union  of 
Leslie; — of  Inhabitants  of  Aberdeen; — of  Leith ;  — of  Anstruther  Easter; — of 
the  Burgh  of  Hamilton; — of  Burgesses,  Householders,  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
Royal  Bur^  of  Renfrew ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Greenock  ; — of  Members  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Political  Union; — of  Inhabitants  of  Donoughmore; — ofBoher' 
of  Abington; — of  Louglimore ; — of  Saint  John,  Limerick; — of  Liverpool: — of 
the  Chairman  and  Secreury  of  the  Renfrewshire  Political  Union  ; — ot  Inha- 
bitants of  Kanturk  ; — and,  of  Freeholders  and  Landowners  of  Ballen. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petition  of  Clergy,  Ma^trates,  and  others,  of 

Londonderry,  tii  favour. 

Sabbath. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Waj-minstcr,  for  the  better  observance 

thereof. 

Sabbath. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  De- 

vonport  and  Stonehouse  ; — of  Foxearth  (Essex); — of  Belchamp  St.  Paul; — 
and  of  Miuistex,  Churchwardens,  and  Inhabitants  of  Dalhain ;  to  lie  on  tfae 
table. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petition  of  Retailers  of  Beer  in  theparisb  ofBolton-le-Moors, 

to  be  put  under  the  same  regulations  as  Public  Houses ;  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Faetohes  Regulation  Bill. Petitions  in  favour ; — of  Cotton-spinners,  Corders, 

Overlookers,  and  others,  employed  in  Factories  at  Ringley,  Farnworth,  and 
other  places ; — of  Overlookers,  Corders,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Halliwell, 
Sharpies  and  Turton  ;— and  of  Inhabitants,  Overlookers,  and  others,  employed 
in  Cotton  Mills  in  Horwicfa. 
Taxation. Peution  of  Inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little  Bolton,  pr^riog  far  re- 
duction, also  pi-aying  for  Vote  by  Bailed  and  Universal  Sufirage. 
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Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petition  of  Samuel  Fletcher,  against. 

Norwich  Election. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  praying 

the  House  will  cause  a  Commission  to  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  Proceedings 
at  the  last  Election  for  that  City. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petitions  m/ainst; — of  George  Henderson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Political  Union  of  Dunfermline  ; — of  Electors,  Burgesses,  and  In- 
habitants of  the  Burgh  of  Forfar-, — of  Inhabitants  of  Cork  ; — of  Citizens  of 
,.Cork  ;— ofSt.  Anne,  Shandon,  Cork; — of  Whitechurch; — of  St.  Mary,  Shandon, 
Cork; — of  St.  Peter,  Cork; — of  James  Mahoney  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Hackets- 
town  ; — of  Clergy,  Fi-jjholders,  and  Inhabitants  of  TuUow  ; — of  Gentry,  Clergy, 
Merchants,  and  Inhabitants  of  Lcighlin  Bridge; — of  Inhabitants  of  Borris  ; — of 
Battle; — of  Trinity  without  Waterford; — of  Citizens  and  Inhabitants  ofWa^ 
terford  ; — of  Parishioners  of  Glendine  ;— of  St.  Patrick's,  Waterford ; — of  In- 
habitants of  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Sliebh  Pcue,  called  'I'errybank ;— r-of 
Inhabitants  of  Voughall; — of  St.  Michael,  Limerick  ; — of  Knokea; — of  Mona- 
leen  ; — of  St.  Munchin,  Limerick  ; — of  Newport  and  Pillgwenlly  (Monmouth) ; 
— of  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Wednesbury  ; — of  Walsall ; — of  St.  Mary-le-bone  ; — • 
of  Electors  and  Inhabitants  of  Ballaghkeen  ;— of  Inhabitants  of  the  united; 
Parishes  of  Kildrino,  Ardcanny,  and  Chapel  Russell; — of  Gowel ; — of  Traders, 
Mechanics,  Artizans,  and  InhabitautsofAtherstone: — of  Chaddesley-Corbett; — 
of  Inhabitants,  Householders,  and  others,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent;-  -of  Inhabitaiits 
of  London  ; — of  Hounslow ;— of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Stroudwater 
Political  Union; — of  Members  of  the  Political  Union  and  others.  Inhabitants 
of  Kenilworth; — of  Members  of  the  Leamington  Political  Union; — of  Robert 
Robin,  Preses  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Political  Union  of  Bannockburn ; — of  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Dartford  and  (-'rayford  Political  Union  ; — of  In^ 
habitants  of  Killleagh  ; — of  Fcnlobbus;— of  Parishioners  of  the  Union;  of 
Midleton  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  the  united  parishes  of  Cooline,  Emerick,  and 
other  places; — of  Skibbereen;— of  Lisearrol ; — of  the  united  parishes  of  Free* 
mount,  Kilbolane,  and  'J'uUylease  ; — of  Rathcormack  and  Gartroe  ; — of  the 
Union  of  Kilworth  ; — of  Garrocloyne ; — of  Cove  and  the  Great  Island; — of  the 
united  parishes  of  Kilmacabea  and  Kilfaughnabeg; — of  Kilmicbael ; — of  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  Iveleary; — of  Inhabitants  find 
Landowners  of  Michelstown  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  the  Barony  of  Bantry ; — of  tbe 
united  Parishes  of  Ballyclough  and  Kilbrin  ; — of  Members  of  the  Political 
Union  of  SheflSeld; — of  Inhabitants  of  Liskeard  ; — of  Ballinakill  and  Dysart- 
Galen  ; — of  Maryborough  ; — of  Mountrath ; — of  Stradbally  and  Moyanna; — oiF 
Eyne; — of  Knocknagrove; — of  Derradavy ; — of  Derryguile  ; — of  Kiltelisha; — 
of  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Salford  Political  Union; — of  Inhabitants  o^ 
Dudley; — of  Ballyraggett : — of  Johnstown  ; — of  Slieveroe; — of  Thomastown  ; 
— of  Freeholders,  Landholders,  and  Inhabitants  of  Moncoin; — of  Inhabitants  of 
Castlecomer; — of  Killaloe; — of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny; — of  Citizens  of  Kil- 
kenny;— of  Inhabitants  of  Kilmanagh;— of  St.  Patrick,  Kilkenny; — of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Kilkenny  Trades  Political  Union; — of  Inhabitants  of  Oldham;--* 
of  Members  of  the  Political  Union,  and  others,  of  Royton  ; — and,  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  of  Ardagh ;  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petitions  in  favour ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Holt;— 

and  of  Magistrates,  Clergy,  Gentry,  Bankers,  and  others,  of  Dudley;  to  lie  on 
the  Table. 

Secretary  for  Ireland. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Drishane,  for  the  adoption  of 

measures  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanley  from  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  ;  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Municipal   Corporations. Petition   of  Freemen  of   the   united  parishes  of 

Gravesend  and  Alilton,  for  bestowing  the  Elective  Franchise  on  the  Freemen 
at  large,  to  prevent  any  Elections  to  the  Freedom  except  in  open  Court,  and 
for  i)lacing  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  under  control  ;  referred  to  the  Select 
Committe  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petition  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others,  serving  on 

the  Grand  Jury  for  the  County  of  Wilts  at  the  Assizes  now  being  held  at 
Salisbury,  for  the  amendment  thereof;  to  lie  on  the  Table, 
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Sale  of  Beer  Act,  and  Sabbath. Petition   of  Clergy,  Gentry,  and  Inhabitants 

of  Devizes,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act,  and  for  the  adoption 

;  of  measures  to  secure  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Painswick  ; — 

of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Eastcombs  ; — of  Inhabitants 
ofFairford; — of  Newport  (Monmouth);— of  Female  Inhabitants  of  Newport 
(Monmouth); — of  Baptists  of  Newport  ^  Monmouth  )  ;  of  Wesleyans  of  New- 
port (Monmouth);— of  Independents  of  Newport  (Monmouth); — and,  of  Inha- 
bitants of  Bcaminster. 

Sabbath. Petitions  for  the    better  observance  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of 

Fairford  ; — of  Clergy,  Dissenting  Ministers,  and  Inhabitants  of  Hindley; — of 
Inhabitantsof  Alves;— of  NewSpynie;— of  Southborou^h  and  Bidborough; — 
of  Lapley; — of  Mucklestone; — of  Wheaton  Aston; — of  Ipstones; — of  Penk- 
ridge; — of  Leek; — of  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Bilston,  and  other  places; — 
of  the  Vicar,  Curate,  Gentry,  Tradesmen,  and  lababiUnts  of  Celwich ; — of  Ma- 
gistrates, Clergy,  Tradesmen,  and  others,  of  Lichfield;— and,  of  Gentry, 
Clergy,  and  Inhabitants  of  Shenstone. 

Soap. Petitions  for  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  Duties  thereon  ; — of  Pro- 

■  prietors.  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Bnrgh  of 
Elgin  ; — of  Peterhead  ; — of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Soap  in  the  West- 
em  Division  of  the  County  of  Kent. 

Malt. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Elgin,  for  the  redaction 

'  of  the  Duty  thereon,  and  for  simplifying  the  Laws  in  relation  thereto. 

Church  of  S«otland. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Elgin,   for  the  amendment  of 

'   the  Law  relating  to  Lay  Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Tithes. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  .fohn  Edwards,  of  Newenden, 

farmer; — and,  of  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Land,  and  other  Inhabitants  of 

"    Sevenoaks. 

Protestant  Dissenters. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Sevenoaks,  being  Protestant 

Dissenters,  praying  for  the  improvement  of  the  present  system  of  Parochial 
Registries,  to  exempt  from  Poor's  Rates  places  of  religious  worship,  to  allow 
Marriages   to  be  celebrated  otherwise  than  by  Ministers   of  the  Established 

'  Church,  and  for  exemption  from  Church  Rates  and  Ecclesiastical  dues. 

Publicans'  (Excise)  Licences. Petition  of  Licensed  Victuallers  of  Chatham, 

'  for  the  reduction  of  the  Duty  thereon. 

Taxes. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Wingham,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Taxes  on 

Malt,  Hops,  and  Soap,  and  also  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and  for  a  Tax  on  Real  Pro- 
perty  in  lieu  thereof. 

Nocturnal   Legislation. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Eastiy,  fjr  the  diseon> 

tinuance  of  that  practice. 

Septennial  Act. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  town  and  borough  of  Mon- 
mouth, for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  and  the  adoption  of  Vote  by 
Ballot. 

Assessed  Taxes. Petition  of  the  Inhabitant  Householders  of  Monmouth,  for 

the  repeal  thereof, 

Liverpool  Borough, Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  praying  to  be 

heard  by  Counsel  before  the  Committee,  in  support  of  the  rights  and  fran- 
chises of  the  Borough. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petition  of  John  Lawless,  against. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petitions  for  the  repeal   thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Ip 

stones  ; — of  Lapley ; — of  Muclestone ; — of  Wheaton  Aston  ; — and,  of  Hunbury. 

Paper  Duties. Petition  of  Paper  Manufacturers,  Stationers,  and  those  con- 
cerned in  the  Paper  Trade  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petitions  against; — of  Householders  and  other 

Inhabitants  of  Marylcbone ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Macclesfield  ; — of  the  united  pa- 
rishes of  Templemichael  and  Ballymacormick  ;  —  of  Carrickednmnd  ; — of 
Ardagh  and  Moydow ; — of  Edgworthstown  ; — of  Cashel ; — of  Cloongish  ; — of 
"Tullarone; — of  Danesfort; — of  Eallycallan  ; — of  the  united  parishes  of  Hag- 
ganlstown  and  Kilcurley ; — of  Landholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the  united  pa- 
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rishes  of  Kilsaran  and  Gernonstown  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Louth; — of  Ardee; 
— of  Dtomisken  ; — of  Reynah  and  Banagher  ; — of  Kilbride  and  Tullamoore  ; 
of  Clara; — of  Lemonaghan  ; — of  Birr; — of  Ballymahon  and  Shrule;— *of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  Athlone  ; — of  Taghmon  ; — of  the  united  parishes  of 
Kilniore,  Kilturk,  and  Tomhaggart; — of  Strokestown  ; — of  Cullen,  St.; 
John's,  Rahara,  and  Kiimain ; — of  the  united  parishes  of  Balla  Drum  and 
Rosclea ; — of  Kilrush  ; — of  Kilmore  .and  Cloonaff; — of  Ardcath  ;  — of  Bective  ;— 
of  Kildalky ; — of  Cannistown ; — of  Landholders  and  Labourers  of  Donnymoor  ; 
— of  Inhabitants  of  Johnstown  ; — of  Julianstown  ; — of  Moorchurch ; — of  Sta- 
mullen  ; — of  the  united  parishes  ofDunsany  and  Kilmessen; — of  the  Union  of 
Skreen  and  Rathfigh  ; — of  Kilcloon,  Rawdinstown,  and  Moygiare  ; — of  Ronoaa 
Catholic  Inhabitants  of  Errigal  Trough; — of  Annacurra; — of  Castledern»ot; — 
of  Kilaveney ; — of  the  Union  of  Arklaw  ; — of  Winscombe  ; — of  Diss; — of  Tod- 
morden  ; — of  Members  of  the  Bury  Union  ; — of  the  Working  Classes  andotbe 
Inhabitantsof  BurySt.EdmunJs;  ofthe  Members  of  thePolitical|Union,  Scother 
Inhabitants  of  Kilmaurs; — of  Members  of  the  Beith  Political  Union  and  other 
Inhabitants; — of  Inhabitants  of  Ahobologue; — of  Drumconrath ; — and  of  the: 
united  parishes  of  Swords  and  Malahide ;  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petitions  in  favour; — of  Magistrates  of  the 

County  of  Warwick  acting  in  the  Birmingham  Division ; — of  the  Clergy, 
Gentry,  Bankers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Shopkeepers,  and  others.  Rate- 
payers of  Birmingham ;  anil,  of  Inhabitants  of  South  Shields  ;  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Johnstown,  for   the  extinction 

thereof;  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Munici|)al  Corporations. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Portsmouth,  complaining 

of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  Corporation  ;  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Sabbath. Petitions  for  the  better  observance  thereof; — of  Heritors,  Minis- 
ter, and  others,  of  the  parish  of  Kirkhill ; — also,  of  Kilmorack;  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

New  Writs  issued. 

New  Writ  for  Oxford  City, in  the  room  of  Thomas  Stonor,  esquire,  whose 

Election  has  been  determined  to  be  void. 
New  Writ  for  St.  Marylebone, in  the   room  of  Edward  Berkeley  Portman, 

estjuire,  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

Leave  of  Absence. 

Leave  of  Absence. to  Mr.  Ronayne,  six  weeks ;  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  a 

week ;   Mr.  'i'ancred,  three  weeks. 
Leave  of  Absence, to  Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie,  to  go  the  Circuit ;  Mr.  Stuart 

Mackenzie,  a  fortnight. 

Leave  of  Absence, to  Mr.  Richards,  ten  days. 

Leave  of  Absence, to  Mr.  Fancourt,  ten  days. 

New  Member  sworn  in. 

New  Member  sworn. Lord  Viscount  Milton,  for  Northamptonshire  (Northera 

Division.) 

Notices  of  Motions. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew. Bill  or  Bills  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  observance 

of  the  Lord's  Day  [deferred  till  Tuesday  19th  March]. 

Lord  Viscount  Akhorp. Bill  for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  [deferred  from, 

Tuesday  12th  March  till  Tuesday  2<l  April]. 

Mr.  Faithful. Resolution,  That  theCliurch  of  England,  as  by  Law  established, 

is  not  recommcniied  by  practical  utility ;  that  its  revenues  have  always  been 
subject  to  legislative  enactments;  and  that  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
hose  revenues  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  Nation  [Tuesday 
t6th  April]. 
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Mr.  G«)rge  Yonng Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Britidi 

commercial  Shipping  Interersts  [Tuesday  21st  May]. 

Mr.  John  Romilly. Bill  to  make  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Estates  in  all  cases 

Assets  for  the  payment  of  simple  Coutract  Debts. — [Tuesday  19th  March.] 

Mr.  Shicl. Resolution  touching  Tithes  in  Ireland — [Thursday  2 1st  March.}    . 

Mr.  Lennard. Repeal  of  sec.  7  and  sec.  8,  of  1  and  2  Will.  4,  c.  32,  being  an 

Act  for  the  preservation  of  Game,  and  also  so  much  of  sec.  30,  of  the  same 
Act  as  is  contained  between  the  words  "  Provided  always"  and  the  end  of  the 
Act. — [Thursday  28th  March.] 

Sir  John  Hanmer. Bill  to  enabfe,  in  certain  cases,  the  transfer  of  Estates  held 

in  fee  simple  far  entailed  property,  with  a  ricw  to  facilitate  the  payment  <rf 
debts  left  by  testators.— [Monday  loth  April.] 

Mr.  Lennard. Repeal  of  so  much  of  the  7th  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  12,  as 

enacts  that,  if  any  person  shall  break  and  enter  any  dwdling-honse,  and 
steal  therein  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  to  any  value  whatever, 
or  shall  steal  acy  such  property  to  any  value  whatever  in  any  dwelling-house, 
any  person  therein  being  put  in  fear,  every  such  offender  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  >uffer  death  as  a  felon.— [Tuesday  16th  April.] 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason. In  Committee  on  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill,  in  Clause  1 1, 

to  move  the  insertion  of  the  following  words : — "  Provided  always  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  under  this  Act,  or  any  sentence  passed  on  any  person 
wlio  shall  be  so  convicted,  unless  the  Officers  composing  such  Court  Martial 
shall  unanimously  agree  in  their  verdict,  and  shall  afterwards  unanimouslj 
approve  of  the  sentence  awarded  by  the  Court  for  such  offence. 

Mr.  Stanley. Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Constabulary  Force  is 

Ireland  [deferred  till  Tuesday  19th  March]. 

Mr.  Gnest. Select  Committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  amoant  of  sala- 
ries, allowances,  and  emoluments  received  by  the  Public  Officers  and  Servants 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  whether  paid  as  salaries  or  fees,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House  [deferred  from  Wednesday  13  March  till 
Tuesday  19th  March]. 

Captain  Berkeley. That  it  is  expedient  a  part  of  the  Gallery  of  this  House* 

or  some  otter  commodions  place,  be  appropriated  to  the  Rep'orters  of  the  Public 
Press,  tlie  Reporters  so  admitted  being  amenable  to  such  rtgulations  a&  thia 
House  may  think  fit  to  adopt  [Monday  25th  March]. 

Mr.  Virian. Bill  to  remove  the  Summer  Assizes  for  the  County  of  Glamor- 
gan firom  Cardiff  to  Swansea  [deferred  from  Wednesday  13th  March  tQl  Wed- 
nesday 27th  March]. 


The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  rirtue  of  adversity  is  forti- 
tude. Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversitj  is  the 
blessing  cf  the  New — which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Prosperity  is  r>ot  without  many  fears 
aad  distastes:  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  Cer- 
tainly virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  where  they  are  incensed 
of  crushed ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best 
discover  virtue. — Bacon. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  LORD  DURHAM  FROM  THE 
MINISTRY. 

We  insert  the  following  short  notice  of  this  event  from  the  Times.  We 
regret  the  cause  of  the  resignation,  and  join,  both  in  the  wish  for  Lord 
Durham's  recovery,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  talents  and  character  :  hut  we 
do  not  regret  that  his  lordship's  name  is  as  yet,  and  will  now  continue. tO 
be,  unassociated  with  the  Coercive  Measures  for  Ireland ;  of  which,we  thinlc, 
he  never  could  cordially  and  conscientiously  approve  : — 

"Lord  Durham  has  for  some  time  been  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health, 
and  his  friends  have  more  than  once  felt  serious  doubts  about  his  recovery. 
His  Lordship  has  therefore  felt  it  a  duty  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  transact  the  business  of  a  responsible  adviser 
of  the  Crown.  Earl  Grey,  with  great  regret,  yielded  to  the  reasons  of  his 
noble  relation  and  colleague,  and  yesterday  laid  the  resignation  before  His 
Majesty,  by  whom  it  was  accepted.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Lord  Durham 
may  find  the  repose  of  private  life  beneficial  to  his  health.  The  country 
loses  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  decisive  understandings  ever  employed' 
in  public  affairs." 


*^*  Some  of  the  Literary  Sections  arc  again  unavoidably  deferred.  Tfie 
extreme  length  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  the  early  and  late  hours  of 
attendance  required  of  Members, — from  12  till  3, — and  from  5  to  I  or  2  in 
the  morning,  making  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  those  hours  passed  in  the 
greatest  imaginable  discomfort,  from  want  of  room  for  places,  and  a  heated 
and  impure  atmosphere, — render  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  purely  literary  or  il- 
lustrative labour,  a  luxury  beyond  our  reach.  There  is  no  topic  on  which  we 
should  find  it  more  tranquillizing  or  more  agreeable  to  write:  and  when  the 
present  fever  of  excitement  is  in  some  degree  abated,  we  may  hope  to  enjoy 
that  pleasure  regularly, — not  as  a  laborious  duty,— but  as  a  pleasing  relief,. 
But,  as  the  whole  labour  of  getting  up  this  Work  devolves  on  our  own  hands, 
and  is  of  a  nature  not  easily  admitting  of  much  aid  from  other  quarters,  we 
hope  we  may  lay  reasonable  claim  to  some  indxdgence,  for  the  occasional  but 
unavoidable  omission  of  some  promised  portions  at  one  time,  and  others  at  an- 
other:  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  general  tcnour  of  the  Work,  from  its 
commencement, — and  to  the  average  variety  of  interest  maintained  through- 
out the  six  Numbers  now  before  them,  as  a  tolerably  fair  guarantee  tJiat  every 
thing  within  the  range  of  possibility  will  he  done^  to  maintain  that  general 
interest  to  the  last.  ' 
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ON  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  DURATION  OF  LORD  GREY'S 
ADMINISTRATION. 

We  are  among  tbe  number  of  those  who  think  that  the  Administra- 
tion of  Lord  Grey  has  not  began  tlie  Session  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
strengthen  its  hold  on  public  opinion,  or  to  prolong  its  own  dura- 
tion. .It  is  composed  of  antagonist  principles.  A  compound  of 
honesty,  talent,  timidity,  rashness,  and  want  of  firmness  and  con-, 
sistency  in  principle,  it  exposes  itself  to  the  risk  of  losing  its  best 
Mends.  Of  the  head  of  the  Administration  we  have  the  veiy  highest 
Opinion.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  unites  so  happily 
energy  and  experience ;  but  Lord  Grey  is  but  one  among  many.  Of 
Lord  Brougham — Lord  Durham — Lord  Althorp — and  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  would  wish  to  think  otlierwise  tlian  highly  and  favourabljF 
too  ?  but  when  we  see  a  general  leaning  towaids  the  defence  of  uncon- 
stitutional measures,  founded  on  Conservative  sympathies,  and  there- 
fore securing  Conservative  support,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  even  tlie 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  men  we  have  named  cannot  keep  theMinistry 
in  popular  favour.  A  coalition  Administration,  composed  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  certain  learned  and  lately  ennobled  Lord, 
with  a  selection  from  among  the  least  liberal  of  the  present  Ministers, 
may  be  tried  ;  but  in  the  end  it  must  fail — aye,  and  more  signally — 
than  the  Administration  of  Lord  Grey. 

•  Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  The 
Reform  Bill  is  happily  safe,  but  that  Bill  was  but  the  commencement 
of  a  good  work.  "  Non  progi-edi  est  regredi,"  as  well  in  political  as 
in  professional  life.  Lord  Grey,  then,  mast  ffo  on.  Unless  he  dis- 
cover the  necessity  of  constant  movement,  or  advance,  in  politics,  he  is 
lost.  By  the  term  "  movement,"  we  mean  that  he  must  make  further 
progress;  not  progress  in  the  French,  but  the  good  old  English 
sense.  "  Mouvement,"  in  the  French  sense,  means  a  sort  of  political 
vivaciousness,  the  result  rather  of  organization  than  conviction  ;  but 
"  political  mouvement,"  in  the  English  sense,  is  plain  and  palpable  to 
the  mind.  It  is  the  result  of  reasoning  on  facts.  When,  therefore, 
certain  noble  Lords  say,  that  because  there  is  a  party  in  France 
called  the  "  Mouvement,"  and  a  party  in  England  bearing  the  same 
name,  therefore  both  parties  are  identified  in  views  and  objects,  such 
noble  Lords  (and  Lord  Carnarvon  is  among  the  number)  grievously 
mistake. 

The  politics  of  a  Frenchman  are,  in  nine  cases  out  ot  ten,  the 
result  of  feeling  and  sentiment  combined.  He  is  eminently  the 
creature  of  circumstance.  His  sensibility,  too,  often  leads  captive 
his  reason.     He  meddles  not  with  facts ;  and  he  often  advances  prin- 
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ciples  but  to  misapply  them.  He  is  a  man  in  gi'owth,  but  a  child  in 
political  education.  He  has  no  idea  of  deliberation.  He  does  pot 
poise  and  balance.  He  but  decides,  and  on  impulse —  the  unsafest  of 
all  guides.  His  notions  are  of  social  and  political  equality  alone. 
This  is  his  political  elysium.  But  he  forgets  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  equality  in  nature.  Men  cannot  be  quadrated.  Could  you 
reduce  them  to  one  dead  level  overnight,  inequalities  would  spring  up, 
in  still  more  luxuriant  growth,  at  morning's  dawn.  Moreover,  the 
"  Homme  du  mouvement"  in  France  is  essentially  a  theorist ;  and  a 
vain  and  capricious  one  too. 

Now  John  Bull  of  the  "  movement"  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  You 
may  call  him  stupid  and  obstinate  because  he  is  of  the  "  swinish 
multitude  ;"  but  he  sees  in  what  quarter  the  wind  sets,  after  all.  He 
is  thoroughly  a  matter-of-fact-man.  His  logic  smells  not  of  the  lamp 
but  of  the  ledger.  He  balances  the  account  "  Ministers  and  People" 
with  all  the  exactitude  of  Italian  book-keeping.  He  can  tell  the 
precise  spot  where  the  shoe  pinches.  Sensibility,  to  him,  is  an  un- 
known tongue.  He  has  dealt  with  facts  and  figures  from  his  boyhood 
— he  has  deliberated  in  the  benefit  societies — in  the  vestry — and  as  over- 
seer of  the  poor  at  parish  meetings.  He  is  cautious  and  prudent,  and 
slow  to  judge.  He  weighs  all  things.  His  scales  are  nicely  balanced. 
On  the  one  side  is  utility — on  the  other  cost.  John  Bull  has  no 
notions  of  equality.  He  is  an  aristocrat  iu  his  heart,  but  after  his 
&WU  fashion.  He  thinks  himself  a  cleverer  man  than  the  shopkeeper 
next  door,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  lawyer  opposite.  He  is  richer 
than  the  baker  round  the  corner,  but  not  half  so  rich  as  the  Russian 
merchant  in  the  next  street.  His  ambition,  therefore,  is  to  go  on 
in  his  own  station — to  keep  moving  steadily — for  he  sees  that  though 
there  are  many  above  him  in  this  world,  still  there  are  a  vast  many 
more  below  him.  He  thinks  not  of  being  a  Bank  Governor  or  an  East 
India  Director,  much  less  a  Pai'liament  Man,  or  a  Minister  of  State ; 
and  is,  dierefore,  content  to  keep  within  his  proper  sphere. 

But,  with  all  this  quiet  good  sense,  John  Bull  is  obstinate  in  one 
thing — he  wills  it  energetically,  and  in  the  long-run  he  will  have  his 
way. —  He  is  determined  to  pay  for  nothing  which  is  not  useful ;  and 
even  when  the  utility  is  pioved,  he  will  not  give  an  extravagant  price. 
He  labours  himself  for  his  daily  bread,  and  he  does  not  see  why  his 
betters  should  not  do  the  same.  He  will  neither  have  pluralities,  nor 
sinecures,  nor  pensions  (unless  for  public  services),  for  the  future. 
He  does  not  see  why  every  man  should  not  pay  tlie  Minister  of  his 
own  religion,  as  well  as  for  his  own  individual  copy  of  tlie  Common 
Prayer,  or  the  authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  is  a 
practical  man  and  takes  a  practical  view  ;  but  lie  is  no  lover  of  change 
for  change  sake.  Prove  to  him,  however,  that  change  is  necessary — 
shew  him  that  he  is  unjustly  taxed  or  ill  treated,  and  he  will  risk 
even  a  revolution  rather  than  not  right  himself. 

There  are  these  essential  differences  between  the  Englishman  and 
Frenchman  of  the  "  movement :" — they  who  want  to  shew  ns  that 
ihey  have  any  identity  of  prhiciple  or  view,  mean  no  good  to  honest 
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John  BiiH  : — He  respects  property.  He  will  have  no  Agrarian  law^; 
he  will  have  no  violent  change,  whose  limits  are  indistinct  and  un- 
marked. But  he  will  have  the  Reform  Bill  pursued  out  into  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  it  is  hecause  he  has  taken  his  stand  on  this  point, 
that  we  fear  for  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey.  These  are  the  honest 
Englishman's  objects  as  regards  England. 

1st,  He  v\nll  destroy,  utterly  and  entirely,  the  Pension  List.  For 
services  rendered  to  the  country',  whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  he 
will  not  object  to  pay.  But  he  will  not  give  one  shilling  to  any  fair  lady 
or  smart  young  gentleman  who  has  not  rendered  service  ;  and  if  the 
service  be  not  apparent,  he  will  require  the  nature  and  extent  to  be 
stated  in  full.  They  who  object  to  state  such  service  must  not  marvel 
if  his  purse-strings  are  closed. 

2ndly,  He  will  insist  on  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary  Offices 
and  Sinecure  Places,  and  the  reduction  of  all  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
vices to  the  standard  (whether  as  regards  number  or  remuneration)  of 
1792-3. 

3rdly,  He  will  insist  on  the  abolition  of  all  Sinecure  Offices  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  of  all  Plumlities — the  reduction  of  the  Revenues  of 
the  Bishops — of  Deans  and  Chapters — Prebendal  Stalls — CoUegiato 
Chapels,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

4thly,  He  will  insist  on  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  nature,  object, 
offices,  wealth,  and  the  application  of  the  Moneys  of  all  Corporations, 
and  herein  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  throughout  the  land,  as  well  as  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin — the  Chartered  Schools,  such  as 
Christ  Church,  Merchant  Tailors',  &c.  &c. :  and,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  found,  as  it  will  be,  that  there  are  abuses  and  deviations  from 
the  purposes  of  the  original  foundation,  he  will  either  cause  the 
charter  to  be  abrogated  or  to  be  remodelled,  as  to  his  real  represen- 
tative shall  seem  fitting. 

4thly,  Having  freed  the  land  from  the  too  great  burden  of  Tithe 
and  Poor-rates  by  a  more  equable  distribution,  he  will  insist  on  a 
Free  Trade  in  Com,  as  well  as  in  all  other  commodities, — proceeding 
on  the  simple  principle  of  "  give  and  take."  To  the  nation  which, 
meets  him  in  this  system  of  real — not  Irish — reciprocity,  which  takes 
his  manufactures,  he  will  give  facilities  of  import.  He  wiU,  in  such, 
circumstances,  unless  France  shall  relax  her  prohibitive  system,  direct 
his  attention  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Brazils,  and  our  Eastern  Empire. 

5thly,  He  will  insist  on  the  reduction  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Taxes  on  Hops,  Malt,  Soap,  and  Glass.  Should 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  complain  of  want  of  Revenue,  hi« 
reply  will  be — "  Pare  down  your  expenditure  to  your  income.  This 
done,  the  burdens  of  the  State  can  be  met;  but,  should  we  eiT  on  this 
point,  a  question  will  then  arise  on  the  necessity  of  a  Tax  on  In- 
come." 

6thly,  He  will  require  a  complete  supervision  of  Ambassadorial, 
Consular,  and  Colonial  appointments,  with  a  view  to  great  and  radical 
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reductions,  and  to  the  throwing  open  of  these  employments  to  talents, 
jiot  to  family  or  parliamentary  influence.  This  question  of  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  expenditure  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  discussion, 
that  we  promise  to  devote  to  it,  at  no  distaut  day,  a  separate  article, 
^^t  present  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  to  the  great  body  of  the 
community  this  profession  has  been  sealed.  No  man,  however  well 
qualified  by  intellectual  attainment,  or  knowledge  of  languages,  could 
enter  the  Diplomatic  career,  without  the  advantages  of  ai'istocratic 
birth  or  parliamentary  influence.  But,  whether  to  talent  or  to  in- 
fluence, in  the  shape  of  an  ambassador,  a  Reformed  Parliament  will 
not  concede  a  salary  of  £12,000.  a  yeai*,  with  expenses  for  house-rent, 
stationery,  messages,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Then,  under  this  head,  is  comprised 
the  vast  sums  expended  for  Secret  Service  Money.  When  the  people 
of  England  learn,  that  within  the  last  forty  years  four  millions  of 
tnoney  have  been  spent  in  secret  services  alone,  they  will  naturally 
enquire  to  what  extent  the  nation  has  been  benefitted  by  such  services.* 

7thly,  John  Bull  is  determined  to  have  the  Ballot.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  may  speak  on  this  question  till  his  exertions  render  him 
hoarse  ;  he  may  write  on  it  till  "  the  crack  of  doom,"  deluding  only 
himself  and  his  unconditional  admirers,  but  no  other  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  Great  Britain ;  for  before  forty-eight  months  shall  have 
elapsed,  votes  will  be  taketi  by  Ballot  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

8thly,  The  people  of  England  are  determined  that  the  incestuous 
union  between  Church  and  State  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
bishops  shall  cease  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Such  are  some,  and  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  of  the  measures 
that  the  Refoimers  require,  without  delay,  in  England.  We  will  sum 
up,  in  a  iew  words,  what  they  desire  to  see  in  Ireland. 

1st,  A  Poor  Law. 

2nd,  An  abolition  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 
When  we  speak  of  an  abolition,  we  of  course  speak  of  the  Estabhsh- 
nient  and  its  temporalities  only.  The  people  of  England  think  that  a 
Protestant  hierarchy  should  not  exist  among  a  nation  of  Catholics ; 
and  they  further  are  persuaded  that  either  the  Government  should  pay 
the  minister  of  all  religions  a  regulated  stipend  in  that  country, — or 
that  each  religion  should  pay  its  own  pastors. 

3rd,  The  people  of  England  wish  to  see  L-eland  governed  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Empire.  They  desire  that  it  shall  not  be  one  en- 
tire barrack ;  and  they  will  not  pay  for  garrisoning  the  land  against 
just  discontent. 

As  regards  both  England  and  Ireland,  the  people  are  determined 
to  obtain  a  more  equal  distribution  of  Taxation  :  they  are  determined 
that  the  burden  shall  not  exclusively  fall  on  the  productive  classes. 

Having  thus  stated  the  leading  points  which  the  people  of  England 
as  well  as  Ireland  expect,  a  question  now  arises.     First,  As  to  whether 

•  The  salaries  of  four  Embassies— Paris,  Vienna,  Petersburjrh,  and  Constan- 
tinople, vary  from  10  to  12,000/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  incidental  expenses,  house- 
rent,  &c. 
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Lord  Grey  Las  the  power  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  country ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  his  Government,  ha\"ing  the  power,  have  the  will. 

And  fii*st,  as  regards  the  will.  We  really  believe  the  Government 
has  not  the  will  "to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
namber."     We  think  Lord  Grey 

"  Dreads  ev'n  the  sound  himself  has  made." 

All  the  indications  of  late  are  of  repentance  and  retreat ; — the 
ground  taken  on  Naval  and  Military  Sinecures  ;  the  see-sawing  on 
die  Ballot;  the  indistinctness  about  the  total  abolition  of  Tithe  ;  the 
weakness  of  the  spoken  and  wiitten  arguments  used  by  the  versatile 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  against  pledges ;  the  gambols  played  by  him 
about  Church  Patronage;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  these  coercive 
measures  against  Ireland ; — all  prove  very  very  much  against  the  will 
to  be  truly  and  consistently  liberal  Reformers.  Then  the  recent  gla- 
diatorial exhibition  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who  would  fight  the  Member 
for  Oldham  shoulder  to  shoulder,  breast  to  breast,  and  foot  to  foot,  on 
the  subject  of  Taxation  and  Stamp  Duties.  Now,  "  straws,"  a&Lord 
Bacon  says,  "  thrown  up,  show  what  way  the  wind  lies,"  and  surely 
this  is  a  bitter  north-wester  in  the  teeth  of  the  people.  No ;  we  fear 
we  can  say  nothing  for  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
people's  cause. 

And  now,  as  regards  their  power  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
Lord  Grey  has  power  enough  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Coipus — to  in- 
troduce Courts-martial.  He  has  the  evil  gift  to  do  ill,  and  be 
sti'ongly  supported  in  his  backslidings,  but  has  he  the  power  to  do 
good  ?  Can  he  cam-  his  Ten-Bishop-Abolition-power-Machin- 
through  the  House  of  Lords  ?  We  fear  not :  the  Lords  are  combin- 
ing, and  will  be  combined,  to  throw  it  out.  And  then  arises  the 
question  of  last  year,  regarding  the  creation  of  Peers  ;  but  with  this 
important  difference  : — that  last  year  the  people  would  have  stood  bv 
Lord  Grey  with  fond  fidelity ;  but  this  year, — thanks  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Mr.  Stanley, — to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Rice,  and  some 
otters,  they  will  look  calmly  on,  in  armed  neutrality,  between  the 
factions.  In  this  emergency — unsupported  by  the  people — condemned 
by  the  Unions — Ireland  in  a  flame — the  West  India  Colonies  in  open 
mutiny — our  foreign  relations  with  two  of  our  best  customers  and 
oldest  allies  suspended — with  but  France  (itself  in  a  state  of  civil  dis- 
union) to  lean  on — will  His  ]Majesty  be  very  ready  to  giant  to  Larl 
Grey  that  power  which  he  refused  to  him,  with  the  people  at  his  back  ? 
We  think  not.  Sooner  or  later;  then,  (unless  Lord  Grey  obtain  the 
permission  to  create  peers  in  his  interest)  his  Government  must  either 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  resign.  Yet  not  so,  perhaps  ;  for 
there  are  two  other  contingencies  likely  enough  to  arise,  bat  whicli 
however  much  they  may  make  things  worse,  are  not  likely  to  makt; 
them  better. 

1st  That  the  opposing  Peers,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  highest 
Pereonage  in  the  State,  and  to  prevent  a  collision,  may  temporarily 
withdraw  from  the  House  of  Lords.     But  what  then  becomes  of  this 
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power  in  the  State,  if,  on  the  discussion  of  every  important  question, 
the  "noble  dissedents"  secede  ?  Are  not  the  deliberative  functions  of 
a  House  of  Peers,  a  farce  ?  a  solemn  mockery  ? — and  will  not  the 
people  begin  at  length  to  think  that  they  may  do  without  the  assistance 
of  a  set  of  grave  Senators,  who  repeatedly  divest  themselves  of  their 
highest  functions  by  "  particular  desire  ?"  But  supposing  they  do 
absent  thamselves  on  the  Ten-Bishop-Destruction-Bill,  will  they 
enact  the  same  part  on  the  other  pressing  questions  which  must  tread 
close  on  the  heels  of  this  ?  Will  their  Lordships  march  away  on  the 
Bank  Charter,  or  on  the  East  India  Discussion  ?  or  on  the  Ballot  ? 
on  the  motions  regarding  the  Church  in  England,  and  Corporations  ? 
or  on  the  other  numerous  questions  which  must  occur  within  a  month 
of  the  Ten-Bishop  Bill  being  carried  ?  We  think  not;  and  therefore 
the  fate  of  the  present  Ministry  may  be  likened  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Citadel  of  Antwerp,  in  November  last.  Every  man  knew  it  was 
destined  to  fall.  The  only  question  was  as  to  time ;  whether  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  more  or  less. 

Our  second  contingency  is,  that  in  the  event  of  Lord  Grey  failing 
in  the  passing  his  remedial  measures,  the  King  will  empower  Mr. 
Stanley  to  form  an  Administration,  which,  at  a  guess,  may  be  taken 
to  comprise  the  following  individuals : — 

Mr.  Stanley,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Home  Secretary ;  Lord  Brougham, 
still  Chancellor,  and  licader  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lords  Palmerston,  Goderich,  and  perhaps  Han'owby,  in 
the  Cabinet;  with  Mr.  A.  Baring  for  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer> 
and  Lord  Sandon  in  some  minor  ofBce. 

The  Coercive  Measures  for  Ireland  will  have  passed  ere  this  arrange- 
ment shall  have  taken  place ;  but  will  the  new  Ministry  be  the  better 
enabled  to  govern  Ireland,  or  keep  England  tranquil  in  consequence  ? 
We  think  not.  At  all  events.  Lord  Grey's  days,  as  a  political  leader, 
are  numbered,  unless  he  march  boldly  onivard  with  the  people,  who 
have  carried  him  thus  far.  Should  the  people  perceive  that  his 
Government  is  firmly  determined  to  act  vigorously,  and  for  the  inte- 
rests of  all,  in  the  matters  we  have  pointed  out,  they  will  stand  by  hira 
firmly,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  defeat  any  joint 
confederacy  of  Peers  with  an  unseen  Power  ;  but  should  he  falter  in 
heart,  or  play  in  a  double  sense,  he  will  fall  unpitied,  and  not  without 
a  stain  on  his  hitherto  untarnished  fame ;  an  event  which  no  man  in 
England  would  more  deeply  deeply  deplore  than  ourselves. 

As  to  any  mixed  Government  which  may  attempt  to  carry  on  the 
aflfairs  of  Ireland  on  a  system  of  Coercion — or  the  affairs  of  England 
on  a  system  of  Resistance  to  just  Demands — we  shall  leave  such  Go- 
vernment to  its  fate.  What  that  fate  would  be,  it  would  neither  be 
polite,  nor,  perhaps,  at  this  juncture,  politic  to  disclose. 
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COMMERCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COJIPANY'S 
MONOPOLY. 

TkE  rapid  approach  of  the  period  when  the  discussion  of  the  East 
India  Conjpany's  Charter  must  come  on  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  not  admit  of  any  delay  in  continuing  the  series  of  articles 
which  we  have  undertaken,  to  illustrate  their  history*,  political,  com- 
mercial, and  territorial ; — withoutaright  understanding  of  which,  it  will 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on 
the  question  to  be  submitted  for  decision.  Whatever  Sections  of 
this  Work  we  ai'e  obliged  to  omit  or  defer,  in  any  pai'ticular  number, 
this  cannot  be  one  of  them,  without  great  detriment  to  the  cause. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  this 
eiMjuiry  unbroken ;  giving,  if  possible,  an  ai'ticle  in  each  number,  till 
the  discussions  begin,  and  making  up  for  any  delay  in  others  after 
Uiis  question  shall  be  settled,  shaping  our  exertions  on  each  topic 
according  to  the  degree  of  interest  or  importance  in  which  each  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  public  mind. 

The  period  at  which  we  now  take  up  the  Commercial  History  of 
the  East  India  Company,  is  that  in  which  we  stopped  in  oar  last : 
namely,  the  grant  of  the  new  C^harter,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
and  at  the  succession  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and  the  principal 
authority  that  we  follow  is  Mr.  Mill,  whose  History  of  India  we 
have  before  spoken  of  in  the  high  terms  of  praise  which  it  deserves. 
The  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  Company  having  at  this  early 
period  become  excessive,  the  following  desperate  attempt  was  made  to 
recover  their  afi'airs  : — 

'With  these  inadeqiuite  moans,  the  operations  of  the  Company  in  India  were 
by  nece^sity  laui^id  and  humble.  At  Surat  the  oat-factories  and  agencies  were 
suppressed.  Instructions  were  given  to  srll  the  Ewflish  i/oods  nt  I'/w  ratet,  for  the 
purpose  of  ruinbuj  tlw  inttrlupers.  The  Dutch,  however,  re\engcd  the  private 
traders ;  and  by  the  competition  of  their  jiowerful  capital,  rendered  the  Com* 
yany's  business  difficult  and  unprotitable.' — vol.  i.  p.  83,  H4. 

One  of  the  giave  complaints  i-aised  against  the  Free  Trader  of  the 
pfresent  day,  is,  that  he  ruins  himself  as  well  as  the  general  ti-ade  of 
the  coAtry,  by  over-stocking  the  maikets  of  India,  and  selling  his 
goods  at  low  rates.  This  is  held  to  be  a  crime  in  him  :  was  it,  then, 
a  virtue  in  the  East  India  Company  ? 

Notwithstanding  this  paltry,  mean,  and  dishonourable  conduec, 
they  made  no  progress  in   prosperity ;  although,  in  consequence  of 
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their  territorial  settlements,  they  were  still  enabled  to  make  an 
occasional  seizure  of  plunder,  and  thus  to  add  a  little  to  their  scanty- 
gains. 

'  In  Bengal  the  English  factory  at  Hoogley  had  heen  involved  in  an  unhappy 
dispute  with  the  Mogul  government,  on  account  of  a  junk  which  thej'  imprudently 
seized  on  the  river  Ganges.  For  several  years  this  incident  had  been  used  as  a 
pretext  for  molesting  them.  In  1662-63,  the  chief  at  Madras  sent  an  agent  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  them  with  Meer  .lumlah,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal;  and  to 
establish  agencies  at  Balasore  and  Cossimbuzar.  The  Company's  funds,  how- 
ever, were  too  confined  to  push  to  any  extent  the  trade  of  the  rich  province  of 
Bengal.'— vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

Confined,  however,  as  their  own  resources  were,  impossible  as  they 
found  it  to  enrich  themselves,  they  were  determined  to  vent  their 
malice  and  spite  against  all  those  whose  better  management  made 
them  more  fortunate,  and  resorted  to  the  most  obnoxious  measures  to 
effect  their  purpose.  This  is  the  language  in  which  their  historian 
records  their  conduct : — 

'  Private  trade  in  the  hands  of  their  servants,  and  Mill  more  in  those  of  others, 
the  Company  were  now  most  earnestly  labouring  to  suppress.  Directions  were 
^vvan.  io  seize  all  unlicensed  traders  smOl  &en&  them  to  England;  and  no  exertion 
of  the  great  powers  entrusted  to  the  Company  was  to  be  spared,  to  annihilate  the 
race  of  merchants  who  trenched  upon  the  monopoly,  and  to  whom,  under  the  disre- 
spectful name  of  interhpers,  they  ascribed  a  great  part  of  their  imbecility  and 
depression.' — vol.  i.  p.  88. 

Can  any  thing  be  worse  than  this  ?  and  is  this  a  Corporation  that 
is  to  be  eulogized  for  the  splendour  of  its  conquests,  the  extent  of  its 
possessions,  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  caiTied  on  its  intercourse 
with  the  East  ?  Forbid  it  every  consideration  of  patriotism,  hu- 
manity, and  religion  !  every  tie  of  which  is  violated  by  such  atrocities 
as  these.  But,  if  any  doubt  still  remains,  let  the  following  individual 
picture,  from  Mr.  Mill's  history,  serve  to  remove  it : 

'Their  determination  to  crush  all  those  of  their  countrymen  who  dared  to  add 
themselccs  to  the  list  of  their  competitors,  failed  not  to  give  rise  to  instances  of 
great  hardship  and  calamity.  One  was  rendered  famous  by  the  altercation 
which  in  1666  it  produced  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Thomas  Skin- 
ner, a  merchant,  fitted  out  a  vessel  in  1657.  The  agents  of  the  Company  seized 
his  ship  and  merchandize  in  India,  his  house,  and  the  island  of  Barella,  which 
he  had  bought  of  the  King  of  .lambee.  They  even  denied  him  ti  passage  home; 
and  ho  was  obliged  to  travel  over  land  to  Europe.  The  sufterer  failed  not  to  seek 
redress,  by  presenting  his  complaint  to  the  government,  and  after  some  impor- 
tunity it  was  referred  first  to  a  committee  of  the  Council,  and  next  to  the  House 
of  Peers.  When  the  Company  were  ordered  to  answer,  they  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  only  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  not  competent  to  decide  in  the  first  resort.  The  objection  was  over- 
ruled. The  Company  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  Lords  were  highly 
inflamed ;  and,  proceeding  to  a  decision,  awarded  to  the  petitioner  5,000^.  The 
Commons  were  now  enraged  in  their  turn  ;  and  being  unable  to  gratify  their  re- 
sentments upon  the  House  of  Peers,  which  was  the  cause  of  them,  they  were 
pleased  to  do  so  upon  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  already  paiil  so  dearly 
for  the  crime  (whatever  its  amount)  of  infringing  the  Company's  monopoly.  He 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  The  Lords,  whom  these  proceedings  filled  with 
indignation,  voted  the  petition  of  the  Company  to  the  Lower  House  to  be  false 
and  scandalous.  Upon  this  the  Commons  resolved  that  whoever  should  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  other  house  in  favour  of  Skinner,  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Commons  of  England,  and  an  infringer  of  the  privileges  of 
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th*ir  house.  To  such  a  height  did  these  contentions  proceed,  that  the  King  ad- 
journed the  parliament  seven  timts ;  and  when  the  controversy  after  an  inter- 
mission revived,  he  sent  for  both  houses  to  Whitehall,  and  by  his  personal  per- 
suasion induced  them  to  erase  from  their  journals  all  their  votes,  resolutions,  and 
other  acts  relating  to  the  subject  A  contest,  of  which  both  parties  were  tired, 
beihir  tlius  ended,  the  sacrijicr  and  ruin  of  an  individual  appeared,  as  usual,  of  little 
fmportance.     Skinner  had  no  kedress!'— vol.  i.  pp.  88—90. 

It  is  to  prevent  furtlicr  cruelties  like  this,  that  we  call  upon  the  na- 
tion to  rise  up  as  one  man,  and  oppose  the  renewal  of  a  Charter, 
which  places  the  lives  and  fortunes,  as  well  as  the  trade  and  liberties 
of  Englishmen,  at  the  mercy  of  a  Company  of  Monopolists.  The 
whips  and  thumb-screws  prej)ared  for  the  people  of  England,  by  the 
priests  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  more 
worthy  of  their  hatred  and  indignation  than  this ;  and  we  can  only 
say,  that  a  people  who  can  submit  quietly  to  witness  such  inflictions 
as  these,  can  have  no  claim  or  title  whatever  to  the  character  of  hu- 
manity, patriotism,  or  justice. 

We  proceed  with  the  nan-ative  of  the  East  India  Company's  com- 
mercial operations.  The  Dutch  still  continued  to  outstrip  them  in 
success,  chiefly  because  they  traded  without  the  ostentatious  and  ex- 
pensive parade  of  "  factories,  with  all  that  mass  of  dead  stock  which 
ther  required — houses,  lands,  fortifications,  and  equipments,"  which 
have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  not  a  source  of  profit,  but  of  loss 
and  ultimate  ruin.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Mill  appropriately  observes: — 

'  Factories  to  carry  on  the  traffic  of  Asia,  at  any  rate  on  the  scale,  or  anything 
approaching  to  the  scale,  of  the  East  India  Company,  were  the  natural  offspring 
of  a  joint  stock;  the  Managers  or  Directors  of  which  had  a  much  greater  interest 
in  the  patronage  they  created,  uhich  teas  wholly  their  otm,  than  in  the  profits  of  the 
Company,  of  which  they  had  only  an  insi(fnijficant  share.  Had  the  trade  to  India 
been  conducted  from  the  beginning,  on  those  principles  of  individual  adventure  and 
free  competition,  to  ichich  the  nation  otces  its  commercial  grandeur,  it  is  altogether 
improbable  that  many  factories  would  have  been  established.' — Vol.  i.  pp.91,  92, 

This  last  position  is  unquestionable,  as  is  also  the  reasoning  used 
by  the  same  author  to  show,  that  had  this  plan  been  followed,  the 
trade  with  India  would  natinally  have  increased,  and  fallen  into  the 
only  proper  hands ;  a  body  of  exporting  merchants  in  this  country, 
with  another  body  settled  in  India  for  the  disposal  of  such  exports, 
and  the  providing  suitable  cargoes  in  return  ;  all  of  which  might  have 
been  effected,  as  in  every  other  country,  and  as  is  still  done  in  China, 
without  a  fort,  a  gun,  a  soldier,  or  an  inch  of  territory;  and  with  in- 
finitely greater  benefit  to  iJl  parties  concerned. 

The  wretched  poverty  and  mismanagement  of  the  India  Company 
is  rendered  the  more  striking,  however,  by  contrast  with  the  general 
prosperity  of  all  otlier  branches  of  trade  at  the  same  period,  of  which 
the  following  evidence  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Mill : — 

'  Sir  William  Pett)-,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  "Political  Arith- 
metic," in  1676,  says  : — '*  1.  The  streets  of  London  showed  that  city  to  be  double 
what  it  was  forty  years  before  ;  great  increase  was  also  manifested  at  Newcastle, 
Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  and  Cowes  ;  and  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin, 
Kingsalc,  Coleraine,  and  Londonderrj*.  2.  With  respect  to  shipping,  the  navy 
was  triple,  or  quadruple  what  it  was  at  that  time :  the  shipping  of  Newcastle  was 
80,000  tons,  and  could  not  then  have  exceeded  a  quarter  of  that  amount.     The 
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niimber  and  splendour  of  coaches,  equipages,  and  furniture,  had  much  increased 
since  that  period.  4.  The  postage  of  letters  had  increased  from  one  to  twenty. 
5.  The  King's  revenue  had  tripled  itself.''  See  too  Macphcrson's  Annals,  ii. 
580.'— Vol.  i,  pp.  92,  93. 

The  Company  began  now  for  tlie  first  time  to  turn  their  attention 
to  China  :  and  the  first  order  for  that  then  rare  and  curious,  but  now^ 
almost  universal  English  beverage.  Tea,  was  couched  in  these  words : 

♦  You  ai-e  to  send  home  by  these  ships  lOOIbs.  waight  of  the  best  tey  that  you 
can  gett.'* 

We  must  conclude  this  chapter  of  their  History,  by  an  extract, 
showing  that,  however  much  they  were  unable  to  make  progress  by 
fail",  open,  and  honourable  commerce,  there  was  no  deception,  no 
fraud,  that  they  were  not  ready  to  practise,  both  upon  the  Indians,  and 
upon  their  own  Sovereign  and  fellow-subjects,  to  advance  their  nefa- 
rious and  diabolical  designs  : — 

•In  1677-78,  "the  Court,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "recommended  iemporsi/ig  expe- 
dients to  their  servauts,  with  the  Mogul,  with  Sevagee,  and  with  the  petty  Rajalis; 
but  at  tlie  same  time  they  gave  to  President  Aungier  and  liis  council  discretionary 
powers  to  employ  armed  vessels  to  enforce  the  observation  of  treaties  and  grants: 
in  this  way,  the  Court  shifted  from  themselves  the  responsibility  of  commencing 
hostilities,  that  they  might  be  able  in  any  questions  which  might  arise  between  the 
King  and  tne  Company,  to  refer  such  hostilities  to  the  errors  of  their  servants.'' 
This  cool  provision  of  a  suhta-fnge,  at  the  expence  of  their  servants,  is  a  policy 
ascribed  to  the  Company,  in  this  instance,  by  one  of  the  most  unabashed  of  their 
eulogists.' — Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

Wlien  even  flatterers  speak  thus  plainly,  we  may  judge  what  the 
severe  language  of  truth  ought  to  be.  The  Company  still  went  on, 
however,  it  would  appear,  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  tlie  mire, 
and  adding  one  deception  and  fraud  to  another.  They  were  again 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  competition  with  their  follow-citizens, 
"  which  they  have  always,"  says  their  historian,  "  regarded  as  their 
greatest  misfortune ;"  although  it  was  not  the  hated  "  free-trader" 
that  they  had  yet  to  encounter,  but  merely  a  rival  Company  like 
themselves.  In  consequence  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  na- 
tion, by  this  attempt  to  oppose  their  exclusive  privileges,  their  especial 
eulogist,  Mr.  Bruce,  admits  that  "  it  introduced  into  their  policy  of 
1682-83,  a  refinement,  calculated  and  intended  to  impose  upon  the 
King  and  the  public,"  which  refinement  was,  the  practice  of  keeping 
out  of  view  all  exact  details  of  their  operations,  and  putting  forth,  in- 
stead of  accurate  accounts,  vague  and  hyperbolical  statements  of  ship- 
ments in  millions,  &c.  This,  however,  was  the  mere  trick  of  desperate 
and  rained  gamblers,  affecting  the  highest  wealtli  when  their  resources 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  as  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Mill  will 
show : — 

"  Under  the  skill  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have  all  along  displayed  in  sup- 
pressing Buch  information  as  they  wished  not  to  appear,  it  is  often  imjwssible  to 
collect  more  than  gleanings  of  intelligence  respecting  the  Company's  debts.  At 
the  present  period,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  heavy  and  distressing.  la 
167G,  it  was  asserted  by  their  opponents  in  England  that  their  debts  amounted  to 
600,000/. ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that,  in   1674,  the  debt  of  Surat  alone 

•  Bruce,  Vol.  ii.  p.  2 10. 
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amounted  to  135,000/.  In  1682-3,  the  Directors  authorized  the  agency  in  Bengal 
to  borrow  aOO,000,  and  in  1683-4,  it  is  stated  that  the  debt  upon  the  dead  stock 
ax  Bombay  alone,  amounted  to  300,000/.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  at  this 
time  their  debts  exceeded  their  capital.' — Vol.  i.  p.  101. 

This  was  the  hoasted  condition  of  the  Company's  flourishing  con- 
cerh,  for  so  all  the  while  it  was  their  practice  to  make  it  appear,  as 
they  still  do,  notwitlistanding  the  enormous  increase  of  their  debts. 
Thev  seemed  then  to  seek  consolation  for  their  mercantile  loss,  iu 
continual  increase  of  their  arbitrary  power,  and  accordingly  it  is 
stated  that — 

'  The  Company,  not  satisfied  with  the  power  which  they  had  already  obtained  of 
common  and  martial  law,  and  of  seizins:,  with  tlieir  property,  and  sending  to 
Eneland,  as  many  of  their  countrymen  as  their  interest  or  caprice  might  direct, 
still  called  for  a.  under  range  of  authurUy :  and,  under  the  favour  of  Government 
which  they  now  enjoyed,  obtained  the  powers  of  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  for  the 
purpose  of  seivinar  and  condemning,  safe  from  the  review  of  thf  courts  of  municipal 
law  in  Emjland,  the  ships  of  the  interlopers.  The  servants  of  the  Company  were 
now  invested  with  uniimiled power  over  the  British  people  ia  India.' — Vol.  i.  p.  102. 

To  possess  power  like  this,  and  not  to  use  it  badly,  is  almost  more 
than  could  be  reasonably  hoped  from  such  a  body  of  men  ;  but  still  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  diey  would  make  so  odious  a  use  of  it 
as  they  really  did.  Nothing,  in  short,  seemed  too  bad  for  them  to 
undertake,  to  accomplish  their  ends : 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  Company  proceeded,  in  a  spirit  of  virulence,  to  extin- 
guish the  hated  competition  of  the  general  traders.  "The  Court,'' says  Mr.Bruce, 
transcribing  the  instructions  of  1691,  "  continued  to  act  towards  their  opponents, 
interlopers,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  in  the  latter  years  of  the  tw« 
preceding  reigns ;  and  granted  commissions  to  all  their  captains,  proceeding  this 
season  to  India,  to  seize  Ute  interlopers  of  every  description,  and  to  bring  them  to 
trial  before  the  Admii-alty  Court  of  Bombay  ;  explaining  that,  as  they  attributed 
&11  the  differences  between  the  Company  and  the  Indian  powers  to  the  interlopers, 
if  they  continued  their  depredations  on  tlie  subjects  of  the  Mogul  or  King  of 
Persia,  they  were  to  be  tried  for  their  lives  as  pirates,  and  sentence  of  death 
passed ;  but  execution  stayed  till  the  King's  pleasure  should  be  known.' — Vol.  i, 
p.lll. 

This  picture,  horrid  as  it  must  seem  to  any  Englishman's  view,  is 
only  a  faithful  transcript  of  their  conduct  now.  The  cases  of  arbi- 
trary' seizure,  and  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  Fort  WiUiam, 
und  the  arbitrary  transportation  without  trial,  and  ruin  of  the  affairs  of 
men  whose  only  crime  was  to  plead  in  India  tlie  cause  of  English  laws 
as  superior  to  despotic  power,  must  be  familiar  to  the  recollection  of 
most  of  our  readers ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  in  the  year  1826,  when  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  judge  of  the 
petition  of  a  complainant  against  the  East  India  Company,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  had  the 
hardihood  to  propose  several  Directors  of  the  India  Company,  who 
had  the  shainelessness  to  accept  and  act  upon  their  appointment,  as 
members  of  this  Committee,  "  to  judge  and  pass  sentence  in  their  own 
canse  !"  Can  the  mockery  of  legislation  go  farther  than  this  ?  Still, 
however,  disaster  followed  after  disaster,  and  their  affairs  grew  worse 
and  worse : — 

'  The  Company  laboured  under  the  most  pressing  embarrassments.     Tbougk 
their  p«cu:>iary  difficulties,  throngh  the  whole  course  of  their  history,  have  been 
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allowed  as  little  as  possible  to  meet  the  public  eye,  what  we  happen  to  be  told  of  the 
situation  at  this  time  of  the  Presidency  at  Surat  affords  a  lively  idea  of  the 
financial  distresses  in  which  they  were  involved.  Instead  of  eight  lacks  of  rupees, 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  sent  from  Bombay  to  Surat,  to  purchase  goods  for 
the  homeward  voyage,  only  three  lacks  and  a  half  were  received.  The  debt  at 
Surat  already  amounted  to  twenty  lacks;  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bor- 
row money  to  purchase  a  cargo  "for  even  three  ships.  A  loan  of  one  lack  and 
80,000  rupees  was  necessary  to  complete  this  small  inves-tment.  To  raise  this 
sum,  it  was  necessary  to  allow  to  individuals  the  privileges  of  the  contract  which 
subsisted  with  the  Armenian  merchants.  And  after  all  these  exertions  the  money 
could  only  be  obtained  by  taking  it  up  on  loans  from  the  Company's  service.'— 
Vol,  i.  pp.  114,  15. 

It  was  in  the  usual  order  of  things  that  corruption  should  follow  such 
a  state  of  embarrassment ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  virtue  of  the  great 
men  of  the  nation  was  not  then  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  to  be 
proof  against  the  arts  whicli,  poor  as  they  were,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany could  still  contrive  to  practice.     Mr.  Mill  speaks  thus  of  them  : — ■ 

'  The  Company  meanwhile  did  not  neglect  the  usual  corrupt  methods  of  ob- 
taining favours  at  home.  It  appeared  that  they  had  distributed  large  sums  of 
money  to  men  in  power,  before  obtaining  their  charter.  The  House  of  Commons 
were,  at  the  present  period,  disposed  to  inquire  into  such  transactions.  They 
ordered  the  books  of  the  Company  to  be  examined;  where  it  appeared  that  it 
had  been  the  practice,  and  even  habit  of  the  Company,  to  give  bribes  to  great 
men ;  that,  previous  to  the  resolution,  their  annual  expense  under  that  head  had 
scarcely  ever  exceeded  1,200Z. ;  that  since  the  revolution  it  had  gradually  in- 
creased; and  that  in  the  year  1693,  it  had  amounted  to  nearly  90,000/.  The 
Duke  of  Leeds,  who  .''as  charged  with  having  received  a  bribe  of  5000/.  was 
impeached  by  the  Commons.  But  the  principal  witness  against  him  was  sent  out 
of  the  icay,  and  it  was  not  till  nine  days  after  it  was  demanded  by  the  Lords  that  a 
proclamation  was  issued  to  stop  his  flight.  Great  men  were  concerned  in  smother- 
ing the  inqninj ;  Parliament  was  prorogued;  and  the  scene  was  here  permitted  to 
close.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  114,  1.5. 

Can  such  scenes  as  these  ever  be  permitted  to  be  acted  over  again? 
We  hope  not.  Of  the  readiness  of  the  Company  to  avail  themselves 
of  similar  methods  to  sustain  their  tottering  fabric  now,  few  persons 
will  doubt ;  and  the  melancholy  experience  of  senatorial  frailty  which 
the  speculative  Companies  of  1825  so  recently  exhibited  to  the  world, 
can  leave  little  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  needy  members  of  both , 
Houses  of  Parliament  might  be  corrupted  by  even  a  less  bribe  thatt' 
that  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  Press,  too,  will  be  no  doubt 
tampered  with,  and  for  its  frailty  we  tremble  still  more.  But  still  we 
hope,  and  almost  believe,  tliat  the  virtue  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation, 
which  may  defy  both  the  Press  and  the  Parliament,  if  they  but  know 
their  own  strength,  and  use  it  wisely,  will  prevail. 

In  1698,  both  the  old  Company  and  their  rival  association  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  oflei's  of  bribes  to  the  collective  government, 
the  former  tendering  to  tliem  700,000/.  at  4  per  cent,  if  they  would 
renew  their  Charter;  and  the  latter  outbidding  them,  by  offering 
2,000,000/.  at  8  per  cent.,  provided  the  Monoj)oly  should  be  taken 
from  the  former,  and  given  to  tliem.  The  highest  bidder  had  the  lot 
knocked  down  to  him ;  and  the  old  Company  was  supplanted  by  tljp. 
new;  and  though  it  was  only  one  Monopoly  pitted  against  another,  , 
yet  it  is  remarkable  how  well  the  new  Monopolists  could  argue,  tb^e 
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old  ones  out  of  the  field,  notwithstanding  that,  in  strengthening  their 
case,  they  dai-ed  not  say  one  word  against  Monopoly  itself;  for  how 
could  they,  with  any  face,  deny  that  for  which  they  themselves  asked  ? 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  however,  that  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the 
old  Company  "  to  a  pei-petuity  of  their  exclusive  privileges — for  to 
that  extent  did  their  argument  run — were  treated  by  every  body  with 
contempt ;"  and  even  to  both  the  old  and  the  new  Companies  the 
principle  was  applied  by  Parliament,  of  not  permitting  them  to  pay 
any  dividends  while  their  debts  remained  unpaid,  without  making 
eveiy  proprietor  of  India  Stock  liable,  in  his  own  fortune,  for  the 
amount  of  such  dividends  so  received.  We  agree  entirely  with  the 
historian,  who  observes,  that  "this  measure  of  prohibiting  dividends 
while  debt  is  unpaid,  or  of  rendering  the  proprietors  responsible  with 
their  fortunes,  to  the  amount  of  the  dividends  received,  befitted  the 
legislative  justice  of  a  nation." — We  shall  see  how  far  this  pnnciple 
will  be  recognised  in  the  next  winding  up  of  their  affairs.  The  old 
Company  continued,  however,  during  the  three  years  yet  remaining 
of  their  original  Charter,  to  pursue  their  old  tricks: — 

'  In  the  instructions  to  their  servants  abroad  they  represented  the  late  measures 
of  Parliament  as  rather  the  re&ult  of  the  power  of  a  particular  party  than  the 
frait  of  legislative  wi-sdcm:  "  The  Interlopers,''  so  they  called  the  New  Company, 
"  had  prevailed  by  their  offer  of  having  the  tra.de  Jree,  and  not  on  a  joint  stock;'' 
but  they  were  resolved  by  laree  equipments  (if  their  servants  would  only  second 
their  eiideavoui's)  to  frustrate  the  speculations  of  those  opponents:  "  Two  East 
India  Companies  in  England,"  these  are  their  own  words,"  could  no  more  subsist 
without  destroying  one  the  other,  than  two  Kings,  at  the  same  time  regnant  in  the 
same  kingdom  :  that  now  a  civil  battle  was  to  be  fought  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Company  ;  and  that  two  or  three  years  must  end  this  war,  as  the  Old  or  the 
New  must  give  way:  that,  being  veterans,  if  their  servants  abroad  would  do 
their  duty  they  did  not  doubt  of  the  victory:  that  if  the  world  laughed  at  the 
pains  the  two  Companies  took  to  rtcin  each  other  they  could  not  help  it,  as  they 
were  on  good  ground  and  had  a  charter.'" — Vol.i.  p.  124. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  Company's  advocates,  who  now  decry  the 
free-trader,  because,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  his  more  econo- 
mical management  enables  him  to  undersell  the  Company;  here  is 
food  for  reflection  to  those  who  contend  that  selling  cheaply  is  ruinous, 
not  merely  to  the  individual  himself,  but  to  the  nation  whose  wares  are 
thus  undervalued.  How  great,  then,  must  have  been  the  double 
crime  of  these  nval  Companies  !  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  English  first  obtained  possession  of  Calcutta.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Mill's  account  of  that  event : — 

*  Under  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend  at  home,  they  resolved 
by  the  most  submissiie  and  rcfpcct/ul  behariour,  as  well  as  by  offer  of  services,  to 
cultivate  the  favour  of  the  Mogul.  Their  endeavours  were  not  unsuccessful. 
They  obtained  a  grant  of  the  towns  of  Chuttanuttee,  Govindpore,  and  Calcutta, 
and  began,  but  cautious,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  native  government,  to  construct  a 
fort.  It  was  denominated  Fort  William  ;  and  the  sUtion  was  constituted  a  Pre- 
sidency.'— Vol.  i.  p.  125. 

This  was  ominous  of  their  future  eareer;  a  fort  must  have  guns  ; 
guns  are  of  no  use  unless  fired;  however  far  they  may  reach,  they  may, 
from  distant  points,  be  commanded ;  the  safety  is  not  complete  till 
these  points  are  also  secured  ;  beyond  these  points  there  are  still  others 
to  command  them  :  and  point  after  point  succeeds  in  such  rapidity  as 
to  resemble  the  apt  but  beautiful  illustration  of  Shakespeare  : — 
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'  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaseih  to  extend  itself, 
Till,  by  broaJ-spreading,  it  dissolve  to  nought.' 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  settlements,  conquests,  and  enlargements  of 
our  houndaries  in  India :  from  a  fort  they  have  gone  on  to  a  village; 
from  a  village  to  a  town ;  from  a  town  to  a  city ;  from  a  city  to  a 
province ;  from  a  province  to  a  kingdom ;  from  a  kingdom  to  an  em- 
pire : — the  Company  having  been,  at  one  time,  mere  humble  and  sub- 
missive suitors  for  simple  factories  on  the  coast,  and  being  now  lords 
paramount,  and  holding  undisputed  sway  from  the  Indus  to  the  Bur- 
rampooter,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya — without  having 
purchased  one  acre  of  the  whole  space,  but  having  obtained  the  entire 
tract  by  these  only  two  varieties  in  the  modes  of  acquisition,  fraud  and 
force.  But  we  will  not  anticipate ;  we  shall  have  enough  to  say  of 
the  political  atrocities  hereafter. 

The  two  Companies,  with  all  their  hatred,  at  length  united  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1702,  and  formed  out  of  their  joint  stock  and 
materials  the  Company  that  now  exists ;  the  indenture  passing  the 
great  seal  in  July  of  the  year  1702,  when  the  two  parties  took  the 
common  name  of  "  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 
the  East  Indies,"  which  they  still  bear.  Their  history,  up  to  this 
period,  which  is  one  unhroken  series  of  every  thing  that  is  rapacious 
and  disgraceful,  may  be  very  appropriately  terminated  by  the  follow- 
ing authentic  anecdote  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mill : — 

'  Of  the  subtleties  which  at  this  time  entered  into  the  policy  of  the  Company, 
the  following  is  a  specimen.  Sir  Basil  Firebrace,  or  Firebrass,  a  notorious 
jobber,  who  had  been  an  interloper,  and  afterwards  joined  with  the  Loudon  Com- 
pany, was  now  an  intriguer  for  both  Companies.  At  a  General  Court  of  the 
London  Company,  on  the  23d  April,  1701,  this  man  stated,  that  he  had  a  scheme 
to  propose,  which  he  doubted  not  would  accomplish  the  union  desired;  but 
required  to  know  what  recompense  should  be  allowed  him,  if  he  effected  this  im- 
portant end.  By  an  act  of  the  Court,  the  committee  of  seven  were  authorized  to 
negotiate,  with  Str  Basil,  the  recompense  which  he  ought  to  receive;  and  after 
repeated  conferences  with  the  gentleman,  they  proposed  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mittees, that  if  he  eftlcted  the  union,  litO,OOOl.  of  the  stock  of  the  Company 
should  bo  transferred  to  him  on  his  paying  80^  per  cent.  In  other  words,  he  was 
to  receive  20  per  cent,  on  150,000/.,  or  a  reward  of  30,000/.  for  the  success  of  his 
intrigues.' — Vol.  i.  p.  129. 

This  was  a  very  characteristic  ending  for  a  Company  whose  begin- 
ning was  marked  by  the  piratical  and  plundering  career  of  a  half- 
marauder,  half-trader ;  and  "  the  buccaneering  Captain  Lancaster,  of 
the  Malice  Scourge,"  with  "  the  jobbing  Sir  Basil  Firebrass,  the 
intriguer  of  the  Court,"  would  form  appropriate  supporters  for  the  arms 
of  the  JfonoMraZ»/e  East  India  Company,  the  emblazoning  of  which 
we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Heralds'  College,  without  delay. 

We  must  here  leave  them,  however,  for  the  present,  to  the  reflec- 
tions of  our  readers,  and  promise  to  resume  tlie  subject  in  our  next ; 
where  we  believe  we  shall  be  enabled  to  show  such  a  scene  of  iniquity, 
emanating  from  this  "  United  Company,"  as  never  before  stained  the 
annals  of  any  civihzed  nation. 
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ELECTION  FOR  MARYLEBONE,  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 
CANDIDATES  AND  CONSTITUENTS. 

In  point  of  number  there  has  been  no  lack  of  Candidates  for  Maiy- 
lebone,  eight  or  ten  having  been  in  the  field,  ready  to  come  to  the  Prfl 
in  case  of  need.  But  in  point  of  fitness  and  capacity  no  man  of 
high  pretensions,  or  of  great  ability  has  offered.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this ;  yet  the  fact  is,  not  the  less  certain.  In  times  pre- 
ceding, or  subsequent  to  great  popular  commotions — in  times  rather 
of  deliberation  than  action — in  the  sudden  lull,  which  is  but  th« 
herald  of  the  coming  storm — one  seldom  finds  men  of  energetic  wiU — 
of  settled  purpose — of  stem  resolve,  or  of  bold  original  views.  These 
men  ai"e  created  by  the  occasion.  A  day  makes  them  ;  but  that  day 
has  not  yet  come  for  England.  It  is,  therefore,  we  must  be  contented 
with  the  individuals  we  have.  Even  the  "  cankers  of  a  calm  world  " 
and  a  long  peace  have  produced  to  England  a  plentiful  crop  of  self- 
sufficient  mediocrit}',  and  how  should  Marylebone  escape  an  infliction 
which  has  grievously  fallen  on  most  other  Electoral  Communities  ? 
The  time,  however,  is  not  far  distant,  when  such  men  will  be  swept 
away  from  the  face  of  the  Electoi-s  at  large.  Henceforth  there  is  no 
middle  wav ;  no  bye  path  for  ISIembers.  Eveiy  man  must  take  the 
high  road.  And  it  will  not  do  to  say  simply  "  Yea,"  or  "  Nay  ;"  or  "  I 
have  not  made  np  my  mind  ;"  for  Constituencies  will  rejoin,  "  Sir, 
we  want  men  of  pronounced  opinions,  and  those  whose  minds  are 
already  made  np,  will  alone  do  for  us." 

Marylebone,  however,  is  the  last  place  likely  to  be  smitten  with  a 
proper  spirit ;  for  its  Constituency  is  composed  of  a  vast  mass  of  small 
shopkeepers,  groimd  down  by  an  exorbitant  taxation,  and  dependant 
for  support  on  a  gentry,  who  are  themselves,  in  a  gi-eat  measure, 
sharers  of  the  taxes  which  their  dependants  pay.  Servility  begets 
servility.  As  this  small  gentrj'  are  eminently  servile  to  the  powers 
that  be  ;  so  are  the  small  trademen  to  this  small  gentrv'.  There  are 
a  class  of  tradesmen,  however,  who  have  thro^\•n  the  small  gentry  over- 
board, and  who  have  set  up  on  their  own  account  These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  m.en  who  have  nothing  to  hope,  or  nothing  to  feai-,  and 
they  embrace  any  side  sooner  than  not  be  concerned  at  all.  The 
complexion  of  the  Constituency  of  JIarylebone  is  reflected  back  on 
the  Candidates. 

There  are  three  species  of  Electors,  as  three  species  of  Candidates. — 
1st.  The  Independent  Householders  and  Tradesmen,  Whig  and  Tory, 
represented  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  MuiTay  and  Mr.  Hope  on  the  Whig  and 
Tory  side. — 2dly.  The  not  slavishly  dependent,  yet  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent ;  represented  by  Mr.  Gahagan,  juid  perhaps  Colonel  Johnstone. 
— 3dly,  The  small  tradesmen  represented  by  Mr.  George  Ainslie 
Young,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time,  who,  from  his  name, 
we  take  to  be  Scotch,  and  who  is  by  pro.'ession  a  barrister,  yet  without 
briefs. — And  4thly.  The  nothing-to-hope  and  nothing-to-fear  class 
reprerented  by  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  and  Mr.  Mui-phy. 
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All  that  is  known  of  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  is,  that  he  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Newberry,  the  medicine  vendor  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. But  the  knightship,  how  was  that  obtained  ?  For  services 
rendered  to  Sir  .John  Copley,  now  liord  Lyndhurst,  when  that  emi- 
nent individual  contested  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Now,  we 
ask,  is  a  man  who  can  take  up  and  lay  down  principles,  ad  libi- 
tum, who  was  four  years  ago  a  supporter  of  Sir  .John  Copley,  and 
who  is  now  one  of  the  extremest  of  the  Movement  party  ;  we  ask,  is 
such  a  person  fitting  to  represent  this  newly-enfranchised  borough  ? 

The  Government  candidate  is  the  Honourable  Charles  Augustus 
Murray,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  This  young  gentle- 
man has  been  bred  to  the  Bar,  to  which  he  has  been  lately  called,  and 
is  reported  to  be  a  person  of  some  talents  :  but  he  certainly  must  greatly 
want  experience  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  he  is  more  than — if  barely 
independent.  It  is  difficult  to  find,  in  these  days  of  decadence,  such 
men  as  the  De  Witts,  Marvels,  and  Surlet  de  Chokiers — and,  most  of 
all,  difficult  to  find  such  individuals  in  the  hey-day  of  life,  when  all 
the  passions  are  warm.  Mr.  Murray  is  reported  to  have  been  brought 
up  by  the  late  Ijord  Archibald  Hamilton — a  most  exemplary  cha- 
racter :  but  then  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Murray  is  altogether  aristo- 
cratic ;  nor  is  there  any,  thing  popular  about  it ;  and  we  are  among 
the  number  of  those  who  think  that  the  members  for  the  newly 
enfranchised  districts  should,  in  the  broadest  sense,  be  what  are  called 
popular  members. 

Most  of  the  richer  portion  of  the  constituency  will  vote  for  Mr. 
Hope ;  some  of  the  independent  portion — and  some  even  of  the 
Radicals — will  do  the  same;  the  former,  because  of  his  Toryism  ;  and 
the  two  latter,  partly  because  they  believe  that  a  Whig  in  office  and 
a  Tory  are  much  the  same ;  and  partly  because  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Government  as  regards  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gahagan  we  believe  to  be  a  respectable — and  we  have  heard 
him  named  as  an  able — man  ;  but,  the  truth  is,  he  is  not  sufficiently 
known,  nor  his  opinions  sufficiently  strong. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Government  should 
be  putting  forward  so  young  and  inexperienced  a  candidate  as  Mr. 
Murray,  when  Sir  Henry  Parnell  is  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  may  be  said  the  Honourable  Baronet  will  come  in  for  Tiverton  ; 
but  what  is  Tiverton  when  compared  with  the  constituency  of  Mary- 
bone?  Had  Sir  Henry  come  forward  on  his  own  merits,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  his  success.  His  integi'ity  and  abilities  are  unquestioned; 
but  it  may  be  inconvenient  for  those  who  are  neither  "  strong  or  clear" 
in  their  high  offices  to  have  such  a  man  in  the  House.  It  is  much 
more  easy  to  deal  with  a  young  and  inexperienced  Member  on  points 
of  finance,  than  to  enter  the  lists  against  a  master  in  the  science. 
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GENESIS.— Chap.  I. 


The  simple  sublimity  of  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  the  coincidence  of  almost  all  other  nairatives  of  the  history  of 
the  first  formation  of  the  world,  by  the  various  foundere  of  other  systems 
of  religion,  with  this  of  Moses,  the  historian  and  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews.  The  great  work  of  Creation  itself  is  a  mystery,  into  which 
finite  understandings  can  never  penetrate;  and  any  disquisition, 
therefore,  upon  the  manner  in  which,  out  of  chaos  and  disorder, 
the  harmony  of  existing  things  could  have  been,  or  was  produced, 
would  be  as  unprofitable  as  misplaced.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  the  globe  we  inhabit  does  exist— that  it  is  but  a  minute 
portion  of  one  great  whole,  consiituting  the  stupendous  universe 
above,  below,  and  around  us — that  both  the  whole  and  the  paits 
must  have  had  an  origin,  and  that  their  harmonious  co-existence 
and  continuous  movement  could  only  be  the  work  of  a  creative  wisdom 
as  far  above  all  human  comprehension  as  ihe  heavens  are  above  the 
earth,  and  as  unfathomable  as  the  boundless  and  illimitable  re- 
gions of  infinite  and  never-ending  space.  The  wisest  and  the  best, 
the  wealthiest  and  the  noblest,  of  men,  must  therefore  feel  themselves 
^  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  they  lift  their  imaginations  to  the 
^•faintest  conception  of  Creation  and  all  its  mighty  wonders.  They 
must  bend  with  awe  before  the  Power  which  produced,  and  regard 
with  reverence  the  Wisdom  which  so  formed  all  that  exists,  as  to  give 
to  every  class  of  animated  being  the  powers  of  self-preservation  and 
of  perpetual  reproduction — to  give  to  plants  in  every  tribe  or  family 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  germ  of  increase  and  capacity  of  dif- 
fusion— and  that  makes  even  the  subdivisions  of  land  and  sea,  the 
alternations  of  day  and  night,  the  opposite  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  raging  of  the  tempest  and  the  stillness  of  the  calm,  all  contri- 
bulai-y  to  human  happiness,  if  man  will  but  wisely  and  virtuously  use 
the  elements  placed  at  his  disposal  for  good  rather  than  for  evil 
— for  increase  rather  than  for  diminution — for  love,  for  mercy,  and 
for  enjoyment,  rather  than  for  hatred,  for  vengeance,  and  for  crime. 

Though  all  should  be  agreed,  however,  in  the  sentiments  of  awe 
and  feelings  of  reverence  which  the  most  imperfect  view  of  Creation 
as  a  whole  must  inspire,  there  will  be  nothing  calculated  to  lessen  the 
depth  or  sincerity  of  those  feelings,  in  an  advertence  to  such  portions 
of  the  details  as  may  be  capable  of  illustration,  by  reference  to  other 
ancient  writers  or  traditions,  or  by  associations  and  comparisons 
which  may  tend  to  strengthen  coincidences,  and  prove  the  universality 
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of  those  conceptions  which  must  have  had  their  origin  in  one  common 
source.  We  accordingly  proceed  with  our  task,  leaving  the  reader  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  reflections  which  we  need  not  ourselves  suggest,  as 
they  will  naturally  arise  out  of  the  subject  before  him. 

The  Egyptians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  nations,  and  distin- 
guished for  their  science  and  learning,  even  when  Moses  led  forth  the 
Israelites  from  the  bondage  of  the  Pharaohs,  held  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  and  order  of  the  Creation,  very  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  Sacred  Volume.  We  have,  in  the  early  part  of  the  gi'cat  work 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  Greek  writer  of  acknowledged  authority,  a 
description  of  Creation,  taken  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  corresponds,  in  a  very  striking  degree,  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count ;  in  the  earth  being  first  without  form — in  the  separation  of  the 
heavens  from  the  earth — in  the  division  of  the  waters — and  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  earth,  by  heat  and  moisture,  to  produce  fertility. 
The  Phoenicians,  too,  who  inhabited  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and 
who  were  in  constant  communication  with  the  Egyptians,  entertained 
the  same  views  with  respect  to  the  order  of  Creation ;  and,  in  some 
fragments  of  a  Greek  translation  of  a  Phoenician  historical  work,  by 
Sanconiathon,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  the  same 
order  is  observed  as  that  described  by  Moses.  The  sacred  books  of 
the  ancient  Persians,  which  are  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  present  the 
same  remarkable  evidence,  both  agreeing  in  the  successive  creation  of 
the  earth — the  waters — the  light — the  heavenly  bodies — the  trees — ■ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waters — the  land  animals — and,  lastly,  man  ; 
which  accords  with  the  results  of  the  geological  and  fossil  researches, 
that  prove,  beyond  all  question,  the  previous  occupancy  of  the  wateis 
by  its  finny  tribes — then  of  the  earth  by  the  brute  creation — and, 
lastly,  by  man,  who  was  to  exercise  dominion  over  all. 

The  description  of  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  wateis,"  (v.  2),  finds  an  exact  parallel  in  the  ancient  Hindoo 
code  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  where,  in  the  translation  from  the 
Sanscrit,  given  by  Sir  William  Jones,  the  waters  are  called  "  Nara," 
because  they  were  produced  by  "  Nara,  the  S})irit  of  God  :"  and  as 
this  was  the  first  mass  of  matter  on  which  this  Spirit  moved,  he  is  called, 
in  the  Hindoo  books,  "  Narayana  ;"  that  is — "  He  who  moves  upon 
the  waters." 

The  divisions  of  time — "  the  evening  and  the  morning"  forming 
"  the  first  day,"  (v.  5),  suggest  a  comparison,  also,  xvitb  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  Eastern  usages  and  manners.  Whether  the 
periods  here  called  days  were  strictly  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  or 
periods  of  much  longer  duration,  may  admit  of  much  question.  It 
was  not  until  tlie  fourth  day  that  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  were  created  ;  and  these  being  expressly  given  "  for  signs,  and 
for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years,"  (v.  14),  no  strictly  astrono- 
mical division  of  time  could  have  been  marked  be/ore  their  creation, 
except  by  those  broad  distinctions  of  light  and  darkness,  which,  not 
being  occasioned  by  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  snn,  as  at 
present, since  they  were  anterior  to  the  sun  being  called  into  existence, 
might  have  measured  much  longer  periods  than  mere  solai-  days,  and 
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would  thus  reconcile  many  apparent  difficulties  in  the  geological  appear- 
ances which  indicate  longer  periods  for  the  formation  of  several  parts 
of  which  the  structure  of  the  earth  is  composed. 

The  division  of  time,  however,  beginning  with  the  evening,  and 
going  onward  to  the  morning  to  complete  the  day,  is  that  which  is 
still  observed,  throughout  all  the  East  up  to  the  present  moment, 
where  each  day  commences  at  sun-set,  or  at  the  exact  period  where  th^ 
pi-gcediug  day  is  supposed,  by  the  setting  of  its  sun,  to  terminate. 
It  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Greeks ; 
and  even  among  our  Gothic  ancestors,  the  mode  of  computing  time, 
was,  as  Caesar  observed  of  the  Celtic  nations  among  the  Gauls,  not  by 
days,  but  by  nights  :  from  whence,  no  doubt,  we  have  our  old  English 
terms  of"se'nnight,"  for  seven  nights — "  fort'night,"  for  fourteen  nights, 
&c.  Tacitus  observed  the  same  usage  among  the  Germans  :  it  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  Numidians:  and  an  answer  is  preserved  of 
Thales,  who,  in  his  reply  to  the  question,  "  whether  day  preceded 
night,  or  night  preceded  day,"  atfirmed  the  latter,  which  seems  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  order  of  darkness  and  chaos  giving  birth 
to  light  and  beauty.  At  the  present  moment,  the  modem  nations  of 
the  East  count  by  moons,  and  divide  their  time  by  the  lunar  instead 
of  the  solar  year.  The  first  hour,  or  as  we  should  say  in  English,  "  one 
o'clock,"  is  the  hour  which  begins  at  sun-set,  and  irom  this  they  pro- 
ceed onward  through  the  night  first,  and  afterwards  the  day,  not 
stopping  at  twelve,  or  any  intermediate  point,  but  going  on  till  they 
reach  twenty-four,  which  is  the  hour  completed  by  the  next  sun-set, 
when  the  hour  of  one  begins  again,  so  that  with  the  Eastern  nations, 
now,  as  in  the  eailiest  times,  "  the  evening  and  the  morning  are  the 
first  day." 

The  command  given  to  our  first  parents — "  Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,"  (v.  28),  is  one  which  afibrds  a  tempt- 
iug  theme  for  dissertation  :  but  as  we  have  adverted  to  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding Number  of  our  Review,  with  reference  to  political  and  social, 
rather  than  theological  views,  we  shall  abstain  from  doing  more  than 
merely  alluding  to  it  here.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing 
that  in  the  succeeding  verse  (29)  a  strong  and  incontrovertible  authority 
seems  to  be  found  for  the  opinion  that  vegetable  productions, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  alone  originally  intended  for  the  food 
of  man.  "  Behold  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  the  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,— to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat"  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  alone  are  mentioned,  and  not  the  slightest  re- 
ference whatever  is  made  to  the  use  of  animal  food,  as  either  useful  or 
necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  man.  It  is  clear  that  at  no  very  great 
distance  of  time  animal  food  became  an  object  of  desire,  as  we  hear  of 
the  venison  and  the  kid  fonning  the  "  savoury  meat"  pre])ared  by 
Rebekah  for  Isaac,  "  such  as  he  loved  ;  (Gen.  xxvii.  3-9.)  and  also  of 
"  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,"  for  which  the  Israelites  longed  when  they 
were  in  the  Desert  of  Wandering.  (Exodus  xvi.  3.)  But  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  man — that  he  is  of  necessity 
a  carnivorous  animal,  that  flesh-meat  is  essential  to  his  healthy  and 
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■vigorous  subsistence,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pos- 
sess strength  if  he  subsisted  on  vegetables  alone,  is  altogether  eno* 
neous,  and  contradicted  by  facts.  % 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Hindoostan  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  millions,  at  least,  are  prohibited  by  their  reli- 
gion, from  tasting,  as  food,  anything  that  has  ever  possessed  life  :  and 
they  accordingly  regard  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  brute  animals  with 
quite  as  great  a  repugnance  as  we  regard  cannibals  who  feed  oa 
human  flesh.  They  would  not  taste  it  if  they  could  even  escape  either 
the  detection  or  the  punishment  of  such  an  offence  ;  the  repugnance 
being  established  by  long  habit,  which,  after  a  given  time  becomes  in- 
veterate :  and  as  an  English  person  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  par- 
taking of  the  flesh  of  a  dog,  or  a  rat,  or  any  other  animal  not  usually 
eaten  in  the  country  he  inhabits — though  he  would  have  no  scruple 
whatever  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  filthiest  and  most  repulsive  of  all 
beasts,  the  hog, — so  a  Hindoo  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  eating  the 
flesh  of  the  cow  or  the  shee[) ;  and  the  very  sight  or  smell  of  flesh- 
meats,  however  deliciously  prejjared,  has  upon  many  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  on  us  by  having  a  dish  placed  befoie  us  of  the 
most  offensive  kind.  To  show  the  force  of  habit  in  this  particular,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  in  Abyssinia,  to  this  day,  the  most  refined 
epicureanism  prefers  meat  not  merely  raw,  but  quivering  with  life,  and 
warm  with  blood,  as  it  is  cut  off  the  hving  animal :  while  in  China, 
the  gi-eatcst  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  is  a  small  lap-dog  fat- 
tened for  the  feast;  and  sea-worms,  sharks'  fins,  and  birds'  nests,  with 
their  deposits,  form  the  auxiliaries  to  a  Chinese  banquet. 

On  the  most  important  point  of  this  question,  however,  namely, 
whether  animal  food  or  strong  drinks  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  strength,  we  may  state  this  fact :  that  the  strongest  and  most 
athletic  men  we  ever  lemember  to  have  seen,  were  some  professed 
Athlete,  or  men  of  strength,  in  India,  who  came  down  from  the  Upper 
Provinces  to  Calcutta,  to  exhibit  their  powers,  as  leapers,  wrestlers, 
lifters,  and  throwers  of  heavy  weights.  Their  figures  were  models  for 
a  statue  of  Hercules,  and  they  wanted  only  the  club  and  the  skin  of 
the  Nemean  lion,  to  represent  that  hero  of  antiquity.  Their  legs  and 
thighs  were  like  pillars  of  brass;  their  muscularly  undulated  breasts 
and  sides  were  like  the  finest  Torsos  of  the  best  days  of  Grecian 
sculpture ;  and  the  shaggy  hair  and  beard  flowing  in  thickly  clustered 
iand  raven  locks  adown  their  thick  nocks  and  brawny  shoulders,  com- 
pleted figures  of  masculine  beauty,  worthy  the  heroic  age  : — yet  these 
men  had  never  tasted,  from  infancy  to  age,  any  particle  of  animal  food 
whatever.  Their  diet  was  wholly  vegetable,  and  their  only  beverage 
milk  or  water. 

The  concluding  verse  of  this  interesting,  comprehensive,  and  beau- 
tiful opening  of  Scripture  History,  (v.  30.)  is  an  appropriate  termina- 
tion to  the  earliest  record  of  Creation :  "  And  God  saw  every  thing 
that  hri  liad  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good."  Who  but  must  be 
lost  in  wonder,  when  he  contemplates  the  infinite  range  of  animated 
being,  from  insects  that  are  too  minute  to  be  perceptible  by  human 
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vision — some  hundreds  occujning  a  single  drop  of  the  purest  water, 
and  living  but  for  a  day — up  through  the  successive  links  of  the  great 
living  chain,  to  Man,  the  lord  of  all  creation — the  heir  to  immortality 
— the  inconceivable  and  unintelligible  myster\'  of  mind  and  matter — 
the  child  of  hope,  the  victim  of  fear — the  being  who,  the  wiser  he 
becomes,  the  more  he  feels  his  own  deficiencies ;  but,  who  yet  pei"pe- 
tually  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  depths  of  science,  as  though 
his  knowledge  were  to  qualify  him  for  futurity,  and  to  be  can-ied  for-> 
Ward  beyond  the  grave  !  Who  but  must  be  inspired  with  the  pro-" 
foundest  admiration,  when  he  sees  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in 
every  department  of  Creation,  animate  or  inanimate — in  parts,  or  in 
flie  whole  !  And  who  but  must  be  filled  with  love,  and  reverence, 
and  gratitude,  at  discovering  that  all  the  elements  of  human  happiness 
are  placed,  unasked  and  undeserved,  at  Man's  disposal !  so  that  by  his 
right  knowledge  of  their  properties,  which  constitutes  true  wisdom, 
and  a  right  use  of  their  agencies,  which  constitutes  genuine  virtue,  he 
may  draw  upon  those  elements  as  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  the  sweetest 
and  the  purest  enjoyments ;  and  that  to  his  neglect  of  these  acquisi- 
tions of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  sufferings  and  miseries  that  afflict  the  world.  The 
bounty  of  Heaven  is  as  ample  as  it  is  perpetual.  The  earth  gives 
forth  her  fruits  in  due  season,  whether  its  inhabitants  are  enjoying 
those  fruits  in  peace,  or  desolating  each  other's  fields  in  wai\  The  sun 
shines  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust;  and  the  rain  and  the  dew 
descend  upon  the  palace  of  the  oppressor,  as  upon  the  cottage  of  the 
oppressed.  The  elements  of  enjoyment  are  never  withheld  from  Man 
by  his  Creator, — and  "  every  thing  that  he  has  made  is  good."  It  is  mis- 
government,  oppression,  folly,  selfishness,  and  crime,  that  alone  pre- 
vent the  universal  participation  of  that  good — which  was  not  made  for 
any  favoured  few,  but  designed  equally  for  all, — to  which  all  may 
justly  and  reasonably  aspire, — and  which  requires  only  wisdom  in 
forming  those  laws  that  bind  men  in  communities,  congregating 
'together  for  social  enjoyment, — and  virtue,  tempering  justice  with  be- 
nevolence, in  the  fair  distribution  of  those  fruits  of  the  earth  which  no 
man  can  create,  and  which,  therefore,  none  should  exclusively  possess, 
— which  the  Creator  gives  to  his  creatures  with  no  stinted  hand,  but 
furnishes  enough  for  all ;  and  of  which  nothing  but  a  better  distribution 
is  needed,  to  furnish  to  every  human  being  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
as  large  an  amount  of  food,  raiment,  and  healthful  enjoyment  of  labour 
and  repose,  as  they  have  the  capacity  to  enjoy  ! 


KINGLT    DUTV   OF   SUBMISSION, 

Shall  the  head  yield  to  the  feet.?  Certainlv  it  ought  when  therarc 
gneved;  for  wisdom  will  rather  regard  the  coimoditv,  than  object  the 
disgrace;  seeing  if  the  feet  lie  in  fetters,  the  head  cannot  be  freed  ;  and 
^■here  the  feet  feel  but  their  own  pains,  the  head  doth  not  only  suffer  by 
^rucipauon,  but  withal  by  consideration  pf  the  eyi\.— Preface  toSirWalt'r 
RaUigk  s    Prerogative  of  Parliaments,'  addressed  to  the  King.  '  ' ' 
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IMMENSE  FLIGHTS  OF  LOCUSTS  IN  THE  EAST— ISLANDS 
>         OF  PANTELLARIA,  SICILY,  GOZO  AND  MALTA. 

During  our  progress  up  the  Mediterranean,  we  observed,  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  June,  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  covered 
with  locusts,  most  probably  driven  off  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a  strong 
wind.     They  had  been  but  a  little  time  in  the  water,  judging  from  the 

Eerfection  of  their  bodies ;  and  this  opinion  was  afterwards  confirmed 
y  our  finding  several  alive  among  the  rigging  aloft.  We  examined 
ihera  minutely,  and  preserved  two  of  the  most  perfect  of  them  in 
spirits.  They  exactly  corresponded  with  the  description  given  of  the 
Qryllus  Migratorius  of  Linnteus,  or  common  migratory  locust,  which, 
of  all  the  insects  capable  of  injuring  mankind,  seems  to  possess  the 
most  dreadful  powers  of  destruction.  Legions  of  these  animals  are 
from  time  to  time  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 
Lavock  they  commit  is  almost  incredible  :  whole  provinces  ai'e  in  a 
manner  desolated  by  them  in  a  few  days,  and  the  air  is  darkened  by 
their  numbers ;  nay,  even  when  dead,  they  are  still  terrible,  since  the 
putrefaction  arising  from  their  inconceivable  number  is  such,  that  it 
lias  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  probable  causes  of  pestilence  in  the 
Eastern  world.  This  foi'midable  locust  is  of  a  brownish  yellow, 
variegated  about  the  belly  and  legs  with  a  bluish  flesh-colour.  It  is. 
armed  with  jaws,  and  furnished  with  feelers  ;  its  eyes  are  singularly 
dull,  with  perpendicular  streaks  of  white  in  them,  besides  which  it 
has  three  transparent  specks  in  the  front  of  its  head.  On  all  the  feet, 
the  claws  are  double,  and  its  hind  ones  are  formed  for  leaping,  ex- 
actly like  those  of  the  common  grasshopper. 

History  has  not  suffered  their  devastations  to  pass  unnoticed.  In 
the  year  1748,  they  appeared  in  irregular  flights  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  England ;  and  in  the  capital 
itself  and  its  neighbourhood  gi-eat  numbers  were  seen  :  they  perished, 
however,  in  a  short  time,  and  were  happily  not  productive  of  any 
material  mischief,  having  been  probably  driven  by  irregular  winds  out 
of  their  intended  course,  and  weakened  by  the  coldness  of  our  climate. 
Tlieir  ravages  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  besides,  at  different 
periods,  are  recorded  by  numerous  authors.  In  the  year  593  of  the 
Christian  era,  after  a  gi-eat  drought,  these  animals  appeared  in  such  vast 
legions  as  to  cause  a  famine  in  many  countries.  In  077,  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  were  overrun  by  them.  In  852,  immense  swarms  took 
their  flight  from  the  Eastern  regions  into  the  West,  flying  with  such  a 
sound  that  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  birds  :  they  destroyed 
all  vegetables,  not  sparing  even  the  bark  of  ti'ees  and  the  thatch  of 
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bouses,  and  devouring  the  com  so  rapidly  as;  to  destroy,  on  compu- 
tation, a  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  a  day;  their  daily  marches,  or 
distances  of  flight,  were  computed  at  twelve  miles,  and  these  were  re- 
gulated by  leaders  or  kings,  who  flew  first  and  settled  on  the  spot 
which  was  to  be  visited  at  the  same  hour  the  next  day  by  the  wlnAe 
legion ;  these  marches  were  always  undertaken  at  sun-rise.  The- 
locusts  were  at  length  driven  by  the  force  oi  winds  into  the  Belgic 
Ocean,  and  being  thrown  back  by  the  tides,  and  left  on  the  shores, 
caused  a  dreadful  pestilence  by  their  smell.  In  1271,  all  the  corn- 
fields in  Milan  were  destroyed;  and  in  the  yeai-  1339,  all  those  of 
Lombardy.  In  1541,  incredible  hosts  afflicted  Wallachia,  and  all 
the  adjoining  territories,  darkening  the  sun  with  their  numbers,  and 
ravaging  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Volney,  in  his  Travels,  after  noticing  the  pevalence  of  earthquakes 
in  the  East,  says  :  Syria,  as  weU  as  Egypt,  Persia,  and  almost  all  the 
south  of  Asia,  is  subject  to  another  calamity  not   less  dreadful ;  I 
mean  those  clouds  of  locusts  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.     The 
quantity'  of  these  insects  is  incredible  to  all  who  have  not  seen  them, 
and  witnessed  their  astonishing  numbere ;  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  them  for  the  space  of  several  leagues.     The  noise  they  make  in 
browsing  on  the  trees  and  herbage  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
and  resembles  that  of  an  army  foraging  in  secret.   The  Tartars  them- 
selves are  a  less  destructive  enemy  than  these  little  animals ;  one 
would  imagine  that  fire  had  followed  their  progress.     Wherever  their 
m}Tiads  spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disappears,  as  if  a  cover- 
ing had  been  removed  ;  trees  and  plants,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and 
reduced  to  the  naked  boughs  and  stems,  cause  the  drearv'  image  of 
winter  to  succeed  in  an  instant  to  the  rich  scenery  of  tbe  spring. 
When   these  clouds  of    locusts  take  their  flight  to   surmount  any 
obstacle,  or  to  traverse  more  rapidly  a  desert  soil,  the  heavens  may 
literally  be  said  to  be  obscured  by  them.     Happily  this  calamity  is 
not  frequently  repeated,  for  it  is  the  inevitable  forerunner  of  famine, 
and  the  maladies  it  occasions.     The  inhabitants  of  Syria  have  re- 
marked that  locusts  are  always  bred  by  two  mild  winters,  and  that  they 
constantly  come  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia.     From  this  obseiTatiwi, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  cold  not  having  been  rigorous  enoughs 
to  destroy  their  eggs,  they  multiply  suddenly ;  and  the  herbage  fail- 
ing them  in  the  immense  plains  of  the  desert,  innumerable  legions, 
issue  forth.     When  they  make  tlieir  first  appearance  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  cultivated  country,  the  inhabitants  strive  to  drive  them  off  by- 
raising  large  clouds  of  smoke,  but  frequently  their  herbs  and  wet  straw 
foil  them  ;  they  then  dig  trenches,  where  numbers  of  them  are  buried  ; 
b»t  the  two  most  efficacious  destroyers  of  these  insects,  are  the  south 
or  south-easterly  winds,  and  the  birds  called  tlie  samarma.     These 
birds,  which  greatly  resemble  the  woodpecker,  follow  them  in  large 
flocks,  and  not  only  greedily  devour  them,  but  kill  as  many  as  they 
can  ;  they  are,  therefore,  much  respected  by  the  peasants,  and  nobody 
is  ever  allowed  to  shoot  them.     As  for  the  southerly  and  south-easterly 
winds,  they  drive  with  violence  these  clouds  of  locusts  over  the  Medi- 
teranean,  when  such  quantities  of  them  are  drowned,  that,  when  their 
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caifcasses  are  thrown  on  the  shore,  they  infect  the  air  for  several  days 
even  to  a  great  distance. 

On  the  following  day  we  had  variahle  airs  and  calms  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  morning  ;  during  which  we  observed  the  surface  of 
the  water,  for  several  leagues  a-head  of  us,  to  be  covered  with  a  red 
colour,  broken  into  clouds  in  some  places,  and  in  others  forming  one 
continued  field.  On  a  nearer  approach  we  found  it  to  be  a  mass  of 
animal  putrefaction,  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  like  oil,  and 
emitting  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  In  several  places  we  could  dis- 
cern fragments  of  locusts ;  and,  on  drawing  up  a  bucket  full  of  this 
filth,  we  found  several  of  their  bodies  almost  perfect  underneath  the 
surface,  the  mass  being  several  feet  in  depth.  It  occasioned  such  aii** 
unpleasant  smell  as  to  oblige  us  to  throw  it  overboard  immediately,' 
nor  were  we  clear  of  the  general  mass  until  midnight. 

Running  with  a  moderate  breeze  all  night,  we  were,  on  the  next 
day,  abreast  of  the  uninhabited  island  of  Zambro  ;  and  at  noon  were  off 
Cape  Bon,  a  high  promontory,  projecting  from  a  low  and  sandy  isth- 
mus, remarkable  for  its  summit  displaying  horizontal  strata  of  white 
spar  stone,  which  renders  it  barren  and  unproductive,  the  interstices 
being  covered  with  a  short  brown  heath. 

At  sun-set  we  were  abreast  of  Pantellaria,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town,  which  we  obseiTcd  to  occupy  a  considerable  space  of 
ground  ;  and  the  northern  side  of  the  island  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  well-cultivated  spot.  A  square  tower  stood  near  the  water,  and  a 
pier  inclosed  some  vessels  whose  masts  we  could  plainly  discern.  It 
is  represented  as  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  4000 
or  5000  inhabitants,  under  the  dominion  of  Sicily.  The  principal 
productions  are  olives,  figs,  raisins,  capers,  and  cotton ;  cattle  are  nu- 
merous, but  bread-corn  is  imported  from  Sicily.  In  the  year  1538, 
Dragut,  Captain  Pasha  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  landed,  took  the  fortress, 
and  made  1000  prisoners,  but  soon  abandoned  it.  Their  language 
and  dress  are  a  mixture  of  the  Arabic  and  Italian. 

After  some  squally  weather  and  contrary  winds  we  at  length  came 
within  sight  of  Sicily,  making  the  coast  towards  its  western  extremity. 
I  had  before  read  the  highly  entertaining  "Tour  of  Brydone"  through 
this  celebrated  island,  and  now  recurred  to  it  again  with  increased 
pleasure ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  pass,  for  the  first  time,  a  spot  so 
remarkable  for  the  scenes  of  history,  fable,  and  poetry,  without  feeling 
a  desire  to  retrace  and  recapitulate  its  leading  events. 

Sicily  is  by  far  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  populous  island  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  people  originally  Spaniards, 
and  called  Sicanians.  The  Sicules,  inhabitants  of  Latium,  penetrated 
afterwards  into  this  island,  and  drove  the  Sicanians  from  the  south  and 
west  parts. 

Several  colonics  of  Greeks  next  transported  themselves  into  Sicily, 
and  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.    The  Greeks  built  several  handsome  cities,  several  of 
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■which  are  remaining  to  this  day ;  but  the  most  considerable  was  Syra- 
cuse, founded  by  the  Etohans. 

Archius,  of  Corinth,  a  man  bold  and  entei-pnsing,  entered  Sicily 
with  a  colony  of  Dorians,  and  made  himself  master  of  S}Tacuse,  about 
765  years  before  Christ.  The  fertility  of  the  countrj',  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  port,  induced  him  to  enlarge  the  city  considerably,  and 
it  soon  became  one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 

Agi'igentura,  the  next  city  to  Syracuse,  was  equally  exposed  to  re- 
volution. Phalaris  made  himself  master  of  it  in  the  year  572,  B.  C, 
and  exercised  there  during  sixteen  years  everj-  species  of  cruelty.  He 
was  killed  by  Telemachus,  the  gi-andson  of  Theron,  the  liberator  of  his 
country,  and  afterwards  its  king. 

The  fugitives  of  Syracuse  wishing  once  more  to  get  possession  of 
their  citv,  in  the  yeai-  49 1  implored  succour  from  Gelon,  King  of 
Gala,  a  city  of  Sicily.  Gelon  conducted  himself  with  so  much  pru- 
dence, that  the  Syracusians  unanimously  elected  him  to  be  their 
king.  His  first  care  was  to  reinstate  agriculture,  and  he  worked  in 
the  fields  at  the  head  of  the  labourers.  He  augmented  SjTacuse,  for- 
tified it,  and  became  afterwards  so  powerful  as  to  become  master  of  all 
Sicily. 

Gelon  died  in  the  year476,B.  C,  leaving  behind  him  the  character 
of  a  good  prince,  and  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  Sicilians.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Hiero,  or  Hieron,  a  man  said  to  be  naturally 
hard  and  morose,  but  softened  by  Simonides,  Pindar,  and  Bacchihdes, 
whom  he  encouraged  and  kept  long  at  his  court.  He  died  466  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  brother,  Thrasi- 
bulus,  who  possessed  all  the  vices  without  the  good  qualities  of  his 
predecessor. 

Dionysins  rendered  himself  master  of  Sicily  in  405,  B.  C,  reigning 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dionysius  the  Tyrant, 
who  reigned  twenty -five  years  ;  when,  being  driven  out  by  Timoleon, 
he  took  refuge  in  Coiinth,  where  he  established  a  school.  Agatho- 
cles  brought  the  Sicilians  under  his  yoke  317  years  B.  C,  and 
reigned  twenty-six  years.  From  his  death,  Sicily  became  the  theatre 
of  continual  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans ;  and 
neither  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse,  nor  the  machines  invented  by 
Archimedes,  were  suflicient  to  prevent  ISJai-cellus's  conquest  of  it  in 
208,  B.  C. 

Sicily  flourished  under  the  "Romans;  but  in  the  decline,  or  rather 
towards  the  fall  of  that  empire,  it  came  under  the  Vandals,  and  after- 
wards, tlie  Kings  of  Italy.  The  Saracens  were  continual  in  their 
attacks  upon  it;  and  in  A.  D.  823,  the  Emperors  of  the  East  ceded 
it  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Emperor  of  the  West ;  after  which  time 
the  Saracens  occupied  a  part  of  it,  until  driven  out  by  the  Normans 
in  10(M.  The  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  it,  from  that 
time  until  the  present,  have  been  endless,  and  present  a  tedious  suc- 
cession of  possessors. 
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The  iiUerest  of  the  voyager,  as  he  passes  along  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
is  sure  to  be  more  strongly  excited  by  every  league  that  he  advances 
up  its  coasts ;  for,  independently  of  its  having  been  the  theatre  of 
early  and  authentic  history,  it  is  also  one  of  the  principal  regions  of 
classic  fable  and  poetry.  The  stupendous  Etna  was  the  residence  of 
Vulcan,  and  the  forge  of  the  Cyclops,  from  whence  Jupiter  was  sup- 
plied vrith  the  thunder-bolts  of  destruction.  They  are  represented  as 
having  only  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  foi-eheads.  Jupiter  having 
hurled  his  thunder  at  Esculapius,  because  by  the  power  of  medicine 
he  restorcd  the  dead  to  life,  Apollo,  the  father  of  the  god  of  physic, 
destroyed  all  the  Cyclops  with  his  an'ows,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
son. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  origin  of  most  fables  is  lost  in  antiquity, 
the  most  prominent  of  them  are  likely  to  have  had  their  foundation  in 
truth.  The  learned  Mi*.  Bryant,  in  his  "  Analysis,"  has,  indeed, 
already  attempted  to  divest  tradition  of  fable,  and  to  reduce  the  truth 
to  its  original  purity,  illustrating  the  truth  of  Gibbon's  remark,  that 
on  a  naiTow  basis  of  acknowledged  ti'utli  an  immense  but  rude  super- 
structure of  fable  has  been  erected.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting,  per- 
haps, to  trace,  in  the  instance  of  the  Sicilian  fables,  the  affinity  be- 
tween truth  and  fiction  :  we  shall,  at  least,  own  it  to  be  ingenious. 

The  Cyclops  were,  in  reality,  a  maritime  nation,  of  the  same  family 
as  the  Phenicians  and  Cadmians,  who  came  from  Egypt,  that  African 
mother  of  many  European  colonies.  They  settled  principally  in 
Sicily,  but  memorials  of  them  remained  in  many  parts  of  Greece, 
where  their  skill  in  various  branches  of  science  was  known  and  en- 
couraged. The  noble  and  stupendous  efforts  of  the  Cyclops  in  archi- 
tecture are  visible  in  history  by  the  term  Pelorian,  applied  to  any 
thing  magnificent  or  great, — an  epithet  originally  given  to  edifices 
saci'ed  to  the  Cyclopian  deity,  Pelorus,  or  the  sun.  The  Idae  Dactyli, 
who  are  generally  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  forged  metals  and 
brought  thera  into  general  use,  were  Cyclopians ;.  and  their  forges 
near  Mount  Etna,  which  afforded  such  a  scope  to  the  imagination  of 
ancient  poets,  enabled  them  to  render  metal  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  naval  architecture  and  domestic  use. 

The  Cyclops  are  also  mentioned  as  being  employed  to  form  the 
maritime  cities  of  ancient  Myccne  and  Tiryns.  Euripides  says  that 
they  built  tlie  walls  of  the  first  after  the  Phenician  rules  ;  and  Strabo 
observes,  "  Prastus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  Tiryns  as  a: 
harbour,  which  place  he  walled  round  by  the  assistance  of  the  Cydo- 
pians.  They  were  seven  in  number,  styled  Gastrocheres,  and  lived 
by  their  labour."  These  seven  Cyclops,  Bryant  supposes  to  have 
been  seven  Cyclopian  towers,  built  by  the  people  of  that  name,  en- 
compa.ssing  the  harbour,  to  afford  light  to  vessels  approaching  it  in  the 
night. 

The  description  which  the  ancient  poets  gave  of  the  Cyclopians  was 
founded  in  truth :  the  dreadful  eye  that  glared  in  their  forehead  was, 
in  reahty,  the  circular  casement  that  was  placed  at  the  top  of  their 
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light-hooses,  as  a  direction  to  mariners ;  and  what  confirmed  the  mig- 
take  into  which  the  Grecians  were  led  respecting  this  circumstance, 
proceeded  from  an  eye  which  the  Cyclopian  artists  represented  over 
the  entrance  of  their  sacred  temples. 

The  manner  in  which  these  light-houses  were  constructed  is  de- 
scribed at  large  by  Bryant.  They  were  all  sacred  to  the  sun,  their 
tutelar  deitv,  as  before  remarked,  and  from  that  circumstance  oftea 
called  Col-On.  There  were,  indeed,  few  headlands  without  their  tem- 
ple or  altar,  (which  were  both  occasionally  used  as  fire-towers)  ;  and 
as  the  Colonae  were  sacred  to  the  Apollo  of  Greece,  he,  in  conse- 
quence, was  often  called  the  tutelar  god  of  the  coast.  Hence  the 
name  of  Colonna,  the  celebrated  promontory  of  Greece,  on  which 
stands  to  this  day  the  splendid  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
of  which  Homer  speaks  as  cotemporary  with  Troy ;  for,  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  Nestor,  after  relating  the  seduction  of  Clytem- 
nestra,  passing  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks,  says — 

"  But  when  to  Sunium's  sacred  point  we  came. 
Crown 'd  with  the  temple  of  the  .Athenian  dame, 
Atrides'  pilot,  Pheontes,  there  expired,'*  &c. 

When  these  light-houses  were  sitnated  upon  eminences  of  consi- 
derable height,  they  were  called  Tor,  which  signified  both  a  hill  and  s 
tower;  when  compounded,  they  were  styled  Tor-Is,  or  fire-towers. 
The  epithet  Tor  is  also  applied  to  several  of  the  most  elevatedF 
eminences  that  have  towers  on  them ;  for  instance,  that  abrupt  antf 
frightl'ul  precipice  in  Derbyshire,  called  the  Main  Tor ;  besides  Glas- 
tonbury Tor,  in  Somersetshire,  Tor- Abbey,  in  Devonshire,  several 
elevations  on  Dartmoor  in  the  same  county,  as  well  as  Tor-bay  and 
Tor-point,  on  the  sea-coast ;  from  all  of  which,  except  the  firet,  the 
sea  is  visible ;  so  that  they  might  formerly  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Cyclopian  ones ; — not  to  mention  the  number  of  places 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediteiranean,  with  that  epithet  affixed  to  their 
names. 

When  the  eminences  on  which  those  light-houses  stood  were  veiy 
round,  they  were  called  Tith.  Tithonus,  so  much  celebrated  for  hu. 
longevity,  was,  in  reality,  one  of  these  structures  of  long  standing. 
A  Pharos,  dedicated  to  the  sun  Thetis,  the  ancient  goddess  of  the 
sea,  was  only  a  fire-tower  near  the  ocean,  called  Tith-Is ;  and  the 
di-eadful  slaughter  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  aiTows  of  Apollo,  merely 
relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the  beacons  on  the  Cyclopian  turrets 
in  Sicily,  fa:ing  due  east,  were  extinguished  by  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun.  Chiron,  a  compound  of  Chir-On,  (the  tower  of  the  sun,) 
was  a  sacred  college,  inhabited  by  priests  styled  Centauri,  from  their 
deity  Cahen-Taur,  and  who,  from  their  wanton  cruelties,  were  aptly 
figured  as  an  animal  partaking  both  of  the  human  and  brute  form. 
In  these  colleges  young  persons  were  insfructed  in  the  sciences  ;  and 
both  Achilles  and  Jason  are  said  to  have  received  a  Chironian  ednca- 
tion :  indeed,  they  were  the  only  places  where  the  navigators  of  that 
day  could  be  ipstructed.     Castor,  the  tutelar  deity  of  sailors,  was 
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also  a  Chironian  edifice,  which  served  both  as  a  temple  and  a  pharos, 
or  light-house.  Chai'on,  the  celebrated  ferryman  of  the  Styx,  was  a 
name  of  the  like  import  and  etymology  with  Chiron  :  the  most  re- 
markable temple  with  the  former  appellation  stood  opposite  to  Mem- 
phis, on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  Near  this  spot  persons  of  con- 
sequence were  buried;  and  as  the  temple  stood  adjoining  the  catar 
combs,  the  region  of  which  was  called  the  Acheronian  Plain,  an 
offering  was  made  at  the  Charon,  or  towei*,  when  the  body  was  landed; 
the  whole  of  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  mythological  his- 
tory of  this  personage. 

Minos,  so  greatly  celebrated,  was  in  reality  a  Pagan  deity,  the 
Menes  and  Menon  of  Egypt,  and  the  Manes  of  Lydia.  The  lunar 
god  Neuas,  the  same  as  Noas  or  Noah,  was  styled  in  Crete,  Minos, 
Min-noas,  whose  city  was  Min-Noa.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
him  as  the  first  lawgiver,  a  man  of  a  most  exalted  soul,  and  one  that 
was  a  great  promoter  of  civil  society.  A  tower,  called  Men-Tor,  the 
tower  of  Men  or  Menes,  was  dedicated  to  this  deity  in  the  island  of 
Ci'ete,  who,  being  worshipped  under  a  particular  hieroglyphic,  they 
styled  Minotaurus;  and  this  tower,  like  the  other  light-houses  or  naval 
colleges,  was  the  scene  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal youth  of  Athens  were  annually  sacrificed  in  this  building,  as 
the  Carthaginians  sent  their  children  to  be  sacrificed  at  Tyre.  The 
cruelties  of  Pagan  rites  were  thus  secretly  performed  by  the  treachery 
of  those  who  were  stationed  in  places  of  difficulty  to  warn  mariners 
of  their  danger ;  and  those  professed  guardians  of  mankind  were  its 
worst,  because  its  most  secret,  enemies.  The  fabled  Furies  or  Furiae, 
and  the  Harpies,  were  originally  these  priests  of  fire,  whose  cruelties 
became  so  enormous  that  tbey  themselves  were  enrolled  with  demons. 
One  mode  of  sacrificing  strangers,  and  the  most  plausible,  was  to 
oblige  them  to  wrestle,  in  the  area  before  the  light-house  or  temple, 
with  an  athletic  priest  trained  to  the  exercise,  and  skilled  in  the  work 
of  death.  According  to  Purchas,  when  the  Spaniards  got  access  to 
the  western  world,  there  were  to  be  observed  many  rites  and  many 
terms,  similar  to  those  which  were  so  common  among  the  sons  of 
Ham.  Among  others,  was  this  particular  custom  of  making  the 
person  who  was  designed  for  a  victim  engage  in  fight  with  a  priest 
of  the  temple.  We  perceive,  therefore,  there  was  much  propriety  in 
that  savage  and  terrible  character  which  liistory  assigned  to  those  Cy- 
clopians  who  possessed  the  Sicilian  pi-ovince  of  Leontina,  called 
Xuthia,  and  of  whom  Polyphemus  is  imagined  to  have  been  chief. 
It  was  their  custom  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  who  were  driven  on  their 
coast ;  and  perhaps  the  Greek  poet,  Euripides,  is  correct  when  he 
makes  Silenus  declare  that  the  flesh  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  was 
looked  on  as  a  delicious  repast. 

In  the  Sirens,  when  their  real  history  is  considered,  we  shall  per- 
ceive still  some  affinity  betwixt  truth  and  fable.  Like  the  cruel  Lamii, 
these  Sirens  were  Cathite  or  Canaanitish  priests  and  priestesses,  who 
lived  chiefly  in  their  temples  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  particu- 
larly near  three  small  islands  that  were  called  after  them.    The  fame 
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of  these  temples  was  notorious,  on  account  of  the  women  who 
officiated,  whose  cruelty  and  profligacy  was  beyond  description.  The 
shores  on  which  they  resided  are  described  by  Virjil  as  being  covered 
with  the  bones  of  mariners,  seduced  thither  by  the  plaintive  harraonj 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  was  exquisitely  expressed  in  the  artful  warb- 
lings  of  these  Sirens.  Their  sacred  hymns,  accompanied  by  this 
ancient  music,  were  too  often  fatal  to  the  passing  crew,  Circe,  there- 
fore, in  the  Odyssey,  advised  Ulysses  to  avoid  them  : — 

Next,  where  the  Sirens  dwell,  you  plough  the  seas; 
Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please. 
Unblest  the  mau  whom  music  makes  to  stray 
Near  the  curst  coast,  and  listen  to  their  lay. 
Fly,  fly  the  dangerous  scene. 

Similai"  rites  prevailed  at  Cyprus;  and,  as  it  was  customary,  in 
the  perilous  voyages  of  the  ancients,  for  mariners  to  hasten  to 
the  altar  of  the  chief  deity  of  the  country  on  which  their  ship 
had  been  wrecked,  they  who  experienced  this  calamity  on  the  western 
coast  of  Cyprus,  were  only  saved  from  a  watery  grave  to  endure  a 
more  dreadful  death.  The  natives  of  Curium  esteemed  it  a  religious 
rite  to  seize  on  such  defenceless  strangers  as  had  thus  fled  to  their  altar 
of  Apollo,  and,  without  compunniion,  assembled  to  see  them  hurled 
from  the  precipice  on  wbich  his  temple  was  placed.  This  reign  of 
Satanic  cruelty  is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  as  prevailing  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus :  "  The  people  of  this  place,"  says  he  in  his  Melpo- 
mene, "  worship  the  virgin  goddess  Artemis,  at  whose  shrine  they  sa- 
crifice all  persons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  upon 
their  coast,  and  all  the  Grecians  that  they  can  lay  hold  of,  when  they 
are  at  any  time  thither  driven.  All  these  they,  without  any  ceremony, 
brain  with  a  club ;  though  others  say,  that  they  shove  them  off  head- 
long from  a  high  precipice  ;  for  their  temple  is  founded  on  a  cliflT." 
The  Lycaonian  priests  of  fire,  in  tlieir  maritime  towers  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Lycaeus,  or  Apollo,  first  introduced  human  sacrifices,  and  gave 
a  preference  to  those  of  infants. 

The  Faro  of  Messina,  to  the  north  of  this  island,  forming  the  strait 
which  separate  it  from  the  continent  of  Italy,  derived  its  name  from 
the  Pharos  or  light-houses  that  were  built  there  to  warn  sailore  from 
the  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Aristotle  has  a  long  prose 
chapter  describing  its  teiTors,  and  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  cele- 
brated it  in  stmg : — 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms, 

And  here  Charjbdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms: 

When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves. 

The  rough  rocks  roar ;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves  ; 

They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise. 

Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  blaze  ; 

Eternal  mists  obscure  the  aerial  plain, 

And  high  above  the  rock  she  spouts  the  main — 

When  in  her  gulphs  the  rushing  sea  subsides. 

She  drains  the  ocean  with  her  refluent  tides; 

The  rock  rebelloivs  with  a  thundering. sound  ; 

Deep,  wondrous  deep,  below  appears  the  ground.  HoMEB. 
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The  description  of  Virgil,  though  more  recent  in  point  of  date,  is 
equally  minute  and  circumstantial,  and  even  still  more  terrific: — 

That  realm  of  old,  a  ruin  huge  was  rent, 

In  length  of  ages  from  the  continent — 

With  force  convulsive  burst  the  isle  away, 

Through  the  dread  opening  broke  the  thundering  sea. 

At  onct:  the  thundering  sea  Siciliatore, 

And  sunder'd  from  the  fair  Hesperian  shore  : 

And  still  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  towns  divides 

With  scanty  channels  and  contracted  tides; 

Fierce  to  the  right  tremendous  Scylla roars; 

Charybdis,  on  the  left,  the  flood  devours  : 

Thrice  swallow'd  in  her  womb,  subsides  the  sea, 

Deep,  deep  as  hell ;  and  thrice  she  spouts  away, 

From  her  black  bellowing  gulphs  disgorged  on  high. 

Waves  after  waves,  that  dash  against  the  sky.  ViRGH. 

Lucretius,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Seneca,  as  well  as  many  of  the  old  Sicilian 
and  Italian  poets,  describe  it  in  equal  terms  of  horror,  though  length 
of  lime,  and  the  superior  skill  of  modern  navigators,  has  rendered  their 
terrors  less  formidable. 

On  the  side  where  Scylla  stood,  a  Pharos  was  erected  ;  and  Charyb- 
dis, being  subterranean  caves  which  cause  dangerous  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools, was  called  the  cavern  of  the  Cyclops.  Fable  describes  Scylla 
as  being  siuTounded  with  howling  dogs,  which  probably  alluded  to 
those  ferocious  priests  of  the  temple  by  whom  human  victims  were 
sacrificed,  and  afterwards  feasted  on.  Ulysses,  when  entering  the 
dangerous  pass,  is  represented  to  have  had  six  of  his  companions 
seized  by  Scylla,  and  lost  the  same  number  in  the  cavern  of  the 
Cyclops.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  with  safety ;  for  if  one 
danger  was  surmounted,  the  other  was  sure  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion. Hence  the  proverb  still  applied  to  those  who,  in  attempting  to 
avoid  one  evil  fall  into  another, — ■ 

Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim. 

Falconer  has  not  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  so  fine  an  allusion 
as  this  alfords  to  the  su])ject  of  his  admirable  poem  of  the  Shipwreck; 
for,  after  describing  in  the  nervous  language  of  maritime  phraseology, 
the  horrors  of  their  situation,  in  danger  of  foundering  by  lying-to, 
and  rushing  on  to  certain  destruction  by  scudding,  he  beautifully 
observes,— 

Far  less  dismay'd,  Anchiscs'  wandering  son 
Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  shun. 
When  Pelinurus  from  the  helm  descried 
The  rocks  of  Scylla  on  his  eastern  side ; 
While  in  the  west,  with  hideous  yawn  disclosed. 
His  onward  path  Cliarybdis'  gulph  opposed! 
The  double  danger  as  by  turns  he  viewed. 
His  wheeling  bark  her  arduous  track  pursued; 
Tlius,  while  to  risht  and  left  destruction  lies, 
Betweeu  th'  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flies. 

We  were  detained  in  the  channel  between  Sicily  and  Malta  for 
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several  days,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  calms  and  light  variable  winds. 
The  climate,  however,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  (July)  was  so  deli- 
cious, that  it  was  sufficient  happiness  to  exist,  and  breathe  the  pure 
and  bland  atmosphere  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 

We  approached  Malta  from  the  west;  and  in  passing  the  island  of 
Gozo,  we  went  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore.  This  was  the  island 
on  which  Telemachus  and  ^Mentor  were  wrecked,  and  so  sumptuously 
entertained  by  Calypso.  We  could  see  nothing  that  resembled  the 
grotto  of  the  goddess  as  we  coasted  along ;  nor  could  we  observe  those 
verdant  banks  eternally  covered  with  flowei"s,  nor  those  lofty  trees  for 
ever  in  blossom,  that  lost  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  and  afforded  a 
sacred  shade  to  the  baths  of  her  and  her  companions.  — All  was  meta- 
morphosed, though  we  still  continued  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
fiction. 

The  enti"ance  to  the  harbour  of  Lavalette,  in  Malta,  is  imposing  in 
the  exti-eme :  as  the  fortifications,  close  to  which  every  ship  has  to 
pass,  seem  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  most  powerful  naval  force  that 
could  be  brought  against  it.  We  entered  the  harbour  at  sun-set,  and 
passed  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  night  on  deck,  enjoying  the  novelty  and 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene. 
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The  Waverley  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Incidents,  Characters, 
and  Scenery  described  in  the  Novels  and  Romances  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Barf.     2  vols.  12mo.     Cochrane  and  M'Crone.     London. 

To  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  labours  or  fame 
would  be  now  superfluous.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  how  deeply  the  admiration  of  his  talents  is 
seated  in  the  public  mind,  is  the  fact,  that  every  thing  relating  to 
himself  personally,  or  to  his  works  generally,  is  sure,  if  it  be  well 
executed,  to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception.  The  volumes  before  us 
are  of  that  class.  The  Anecdotes  embrace  a  vast  fund  of  illustra- 
tive and  entertaining  matter,  which  throws  new  light  on  many  of  the 
characters  and  incidents  in  the  Novels  to  which  they  relate,  and  all 
have  sufficient  point  and  interest  to  wairant  their  fonning  a  part  of 
the  collection.  The  research  of  the  Editor  has  been  great  and  success- 
ful— the  sources  are  varied  and  authentic — and  the  matter  is  of  such 
continued  interest,  that  no  reader  of  the  Waverley  Novels  could  fail 
to  have  his  recollections  most  agreeably  revived,  and  his  information 
agi'ecably  increased,  by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes.  The  Portraits 
of  Rob  Roy,  and  of  the  BLick  Dwarf,  which  aie  placed  as  frontis- 
pieces to  the  two  volumes,  and  the  Vignettes  of  the  engraved  Titles, 
one  representing  the  Torture  of  Thumb-screwing,  applying  by  the 
executioner  to  a  prisoner,  and  another  representing  the  Old  Bridge  of 
Dumfries,  form  pleasing  embellishments  to  the  work,  which  deserves 
a  place  in  the  libraries  of  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  antiquarian,  the 
historical,  or  the  imaginative,  all  of  which  are  included  in  these  in- 
terestingly varied  pages. 
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A  PARENT'S  PRAYER 

Send  down  thy  winged  angel,  God  ! 

Amidst  this  night  so  wild, 
And  bid  him  come,  where  now  we  watch, 

And  breathe  upon  our  child. 

She  lies  upon  her  pillow,  pale, 

And  moans  within  her  sleep. 
Or  wakeneth  with  a  patient  smile, 

And  striveth  not  to  weep  ! 

How  gentle  and  how  good  a  child 

She  is,  we  know  too  well. 
And  dearer  to  her  parents'  heart 

Than  our  weak  words  can  tell. 

We  love, — we  watch  throughout  the  night, 

To  aid,  when  need  may  be ; 
We  hope — and  have  despaired  at  times, 

But  noiv  we  turn  to  Thee.  «* 

Send  down  thy  sweet  soul'd  angel,  God!  rj 

Amidst  the  darkness  wild,  ■ 

And  bid  him  soothe  our  souls  to-night,  , 

And  heal  our  gentle  child.  'jT 


OLD  PASTORAL. 


No  thirst  of  glory  tempts  me :  for  my  straines 
Befit  poore  Shepherds  on  the  lowly  plaines; 
The  hope  of  riches  cannot  draw  from  me 
One  line  that  tends  to  servile  llatterie, 
Nor  shall  the  most  in  title  on  the  earth 
Blemish  my  muse  witli  an  adulterate  birth ; 
Nor  make  me  lay  pure  colours  on  a  ground. 
Where  nought  substantiall  can  be  ever  found. 
My  free-borne  muse  will  not,  like  Danae, 
Wonne  with  base  drosse,  embrace  vile  slavery; 
Nor  lend  her  choicer  balme  to  worthlesse  men. 
Whose  names  would  die  but  for  some  hir'd  pen; 
No  ;  if  I  praise,  Vertue  shall  draw  me  to  it. 
And  not  a  base  procurement  make  me  doe  it. 
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BILL  FOR  THE  REFORM  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND.— 
POOR  LAWS  IN  FRANCE. 

We  have  already  stated  that  one  step  in  the  march  of  improvement 
is  gained  by  this  Bill.  The  outworks  of  the  citadel  being' attacked, 
the  citadel  itself  must  fall  in  course  of  time.  The  principle  of  inter- 
fering with  the  property  or  the  temporahties  of  the  Church  once  re- 
cognized, Pai'Uament  will  ere  long  go  the  requisite  length.  We  must 
learn  to  walk  ere  we  attempt  to  run.  Lord  Althorp  has  put  his  best 
foot  foremost.  We  have  him  now  in  motion — at  a  sober  and  steady 
pace  it  is  true — but  still  in  motion.  He  will  soon  be  forced  to  mend 
his  paces.  It  is,  however,  idle  to  think  that  this,  or  a  much  larger 
measure,  can  quiet  Ii"eland.  The  disease  in  that  country  is  organic, 
not  functional.  Patching  up  the  present  condition  of  its  society  will 
not  do.  The  whole  fabric  must  fall,  and  out  of  its  ruins  a  better 
and  a  more  wholesome  one  be  constructed. 

The  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  was  and  is  a  great  grievance  ; 
but  if  the  Protestant  Church  were  entirely  annihilated  to-morrow,  the 
condition  of  the  gi-eat  mass  of  the  people  would  be  little  if  at  all 
bettered.  Tithes  were  and  are,  no  doubt,  a  gieat  grievance  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  one  of  the  worst  effects  they  produced  was  the  Pasture 
system.  Even  Clergj'raen  of  the  Established  Church  have  been  known 
to  adopt  this  depopulating  system  to  escape  the  burden  of  Tithe. 
But  what  benefit  will  the  total  abolition  of  Tithe  give  to  the  famishing 
peasant,  unless  succeeded  by  a  Labor  or  Poor  Rate  ?  The  abohtion 
of  Tithe  will  not  add  one  penny  to  the  rate  of  wages,  or  provide  em- 
ployment for  those  who  are  willing  to  work.  No  legislative  enact- 
ments can  operate  on  a  sordid,  sensual,  and  half  civilized  set  of  land- 
lords. So  long  as  it  is  more  profitable  for  these  men  to  rear  cattle 
than  men — so  long  as  they  find  Ireland  a  draw-farm  to  England, 
they  will  continue  the  Pasture  System.  This  system  gives  effect  to  the 
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Tax  on  Foreign  Corn.  Were  the  land  of  Ireland  employed  in 
Tillage  rather  than  immense  Tracts  of  Pasture,  the  quantity  of  Irish 
corn  exported  to  England  would  make  corn  as  cheap  as  on  the 
Continent.  English  proprietors  would  then  be  forced  to  cultivate 
their  wastes,  and  Foreign  Corn  would  be  entirely  excluded. 

Another  evil  of  the  Pasture  System  in  Ireland,  is  the  forced  emi- 
gi'ation  which  it  causes.  The  man  who  emigrates  fi-om  Ireland  is 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  rural  population,  for  he  is  the  most 
industrious,  frugal,  and  enterprising.  The  small  quantity  of  Tillage- 
land,  set  up  to  the  competition  of  thousands  of  bidders,  creates  an 
improvident  rivalry,  with  which  none  but  the  reckless  will  engage. 
The  industrious  and  foresighted  man,  therefore,  transports  himself  to 
Canada. 

The  Pasture  System  in  Ireland  has  also  fed  the  disposition  for 
jobbing  in  land,  designed  to  be  repressed  by  the  act  against  sub-let- 
ting. The  extension  of  Pasture-farms  being  contemporaneous  with 
the  increase  of  population,  forces  the  peasantry  to  give  exorbitant 
rents.  "  In  Iieland,"  says  a  late  author,  (Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  Facts  on 
Ireland)  "  a  Tillage-farm  is,  with  the  majority  of  the  people,  a  place  of 
refuge  from  want,  the  last  resource  of  industry ;  and  these  farms  are, 
therefore,  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  struggling  men,  who  are  not  able 
to  purchase  slock,  and  merely  eke  out  a  rack  rent  and  subsistence. 
The  Pasture-farms,  on  the  contrary,  are  held  by  the  gentry,  and  by 
substantial  graziers  or  cattle  dealers.  Thus  the  rural  population  de- 
pend for  employment  on  the  poorest  occupiers  of  the  soil,  while  the 
beasts  of  tlie  field,  more  fortunate  than  man,  are  under  the  care  of 
tlie  richest  oc;upicrs,"  Yes,  truly  is  it  said,  that  the  beasts  of  the 
field  in  Ireland  are  more  fortunate  than  man,  for  they  "  fare  sump- 
tuously every  d  ly,"  while  human  beings  daily  "  perish,  from  lack  of 
food  !'■' 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Poor  Laws,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  here  a  translation  of  some  observations  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured,  by  the  Bnion  D'Haussez,  for  a  long  period  Prefect  of 
Bordeaux,  and  afterwards  Minister  of  Marine  to  Charles  the  Tenth. 
M.  DHaussoz  has  been  resident  in  England  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  by  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  the  liberality  of  his  views,  and 
his  minute  and  ])articular  knowledge  on  this  subject,  his  observations 
are  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect. 

"  The  good  sense  and  wisdom  (says  Baron  D'Haussez)  which  dis- 
tinguish tlie  remarks  made  in  the  fifth  Number  of  The  PAHLfA- 
MiiNTARY  IIkview,  on  the  Necessity  of  a  Poor-Law  for  Ireland,  and  the 
learned  researches  with  which  those  views  are  accompanied,  give  rise 
in  my  mind  to  some  reflexions,  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  commu- 
nicate to  you.  These  reflexions,  no  doubt,  proceed  from  a  stranger; 
but  that  stranger  wishes  the  prosperity  of  England,  and  he  will  be 
happy  to  altcmjjt  to  throw  some  lig';t  on  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  his  administration,  upon  a  question  which,  in  existing 
circumstances,  presents  the  most  serious  difEculties  to  the  mind  of  a 
politician. 
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"  England  boasts,  and  not  without  reason,  of  the  means  which  she 
has  taken  to  succour  indigence.  Truly,  if  one  were  to  judge  England 
by  the  results  alone  of  her  efforts,  one  can  only  give  her  the  praise  of 
good  intention.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  cost  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
they  but  imperfectly  attain  the  end  of  their  institution ;  and,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  positive  effects  of  these  laws  is  to  encourage 
idleness,  to  create  new  wants  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  to  generate 
a  carelessness  and  insouciance  as  to  their  real  position,  which  cannot 
but  have  a  disastrous  influence  on  their  moral  faculties. 

"  To  this  law  are  attached  conditions  little  in  harmony  with  that 
liberty  to  which  all  men  have  a  right.  In  fact  the  English  pauper 
is  chained  to  the  spot  which  he  inhabits;  and,  in  reality,  his  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  sums  bestowed  on  his  relief,  is  worse 
than  that  of  the  poor  in  any  other  country.  Many  causes  contribute 
to  this  result.  The  first,  and  the  most  efiBcient,  is  the  indifferent 
administration  of  the  relief.  In  many  parishes  relief  is  doled  out 
without  a  searching  examination  of  the  wants  of  the  pauper.  In 
others,  relief  is  bestowed  not  alone  without  discernment,  but  with  the 
most  inconceivable  folly ;  in  othere  it  is  the  object  of  speculation,  in 
which  contractors  engage,  rather  from  the  hope  of  gain  than  to  succoar 
the  poor  and  repress  their  complaints. 

"  In  France  there  exists  no  other  law  concerning  the  poor  than, 
that  which  classes  mendicity  in  the  number  of  ciimes;  they  who  give 
themselves  up  to  it  are  within  the  provisions  and  penalties  of  the  law. 
In  France  it  is  truly  supposed  that  principles  of  humanity'  would  do 
more  to  extinguish  mendicity  than  the  law  itself ;  and  with  reason: 
for  humanity  has  generally  more  intelligence  than  sensibility.  Tlie 
money  advanced  for  the  succour  of  mendicity  in  France  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  such  for  instance  as  the  customs  and  resources 
of  the  different  localities.  The  following  is  the  mode  most  generally 
employed  for  the  distribution  of  this  alms  : — 

"  In  each  commune  or  parish  there  exists  a  committee,  composed  of 
the  mayor,  the  curate,  the  Protestant  Minister,  if  there  be  one,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  This  committee  procures 
exact  information  upon  the  wants  tind  resources  of  each  family  ;  re- 
heves  their  wants ;  presents  to  each  facilities  for  those  employed  in 
accordance  with  their  habits  and  education.  Thus,  in  a  family  com- 
posed of  six  persons,  it  is  supjiosed  that,  unless  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  labour  of  the  father  will  subsist  four.  The  quantity 
of  bread,  meat,  and  fire-wood,  necessary  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  is 
provided  by  the  committee.  In  case  of  illness,  the  proper  remedies 
are  administered  to  them.  A  species  of  voluntary  subscription  is 
raised  in  their  behalf,  the  more  easily  raised  because  it  is  levied  in 
kind  ;  and  because  each  person  takes  a  part  according  to  his  means, 
so  that  there  are  more  facilities  for  entering  on  it.  Thus  the 
farmer  gives  bread  or  wood — the  butcher  meat — the  physician  his 
attendance — the  apothecary  his  drugs.  Otbei-s  give  money — but  the 
poor  themselves  never  receive  anything  but  objects  of  first  and  vital 
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necessity.    Thus  are  prevented  abuses  which  would  arise  under  any 
other  mode  of  distribution. 

"  A  strict  disciphne  is  preserved  even  in  the  division  of  the  alms, 
and  in  fixing  as  conditions  preliminary — good  conduct- — the  observ- 
ance of  religious  duties — the  sending  of  children,  by  the  father  of  a 
family,  to  school — their  vaccination — and  the  application  of  the 
different  members  of  the  family  to  useful  labour.  As  much  as  possible 
is  given  in  the  way  of  labour  by  the  committee,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  person  employed.  In  the  towns,  trades  are  taught  to 
the  young ;  in  the  country,  waste  lands  are  apportioned  unconditionally 
to  poor  families  that  they  may  cultivate  them.  When  these  resources 
are  availed  of,  farmers  are  easily  led  to  gi'ant,  in  addition,  some  por- 
tions of  land  which  are  fallow.  The  manure,  collected  in  the  public 
roads  by  children,  who  cannot  undertake  any  other  labour,  assists 
cultivation,  and  always  tends  to  produce  a  profitable  crop.  The  poor 
thus  obtain  vegetables — and  potatoes  above  all — by  means  of  which 
their  misery  is  greatly  alleviated. 

"  It  may  be  said,  that,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  these  re- 
sources. Mendicity  is  more  remarkable  in  France  than  in  England. 
The  fact  is  true,  but  the  cause  should  be  sought  for  in  the  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  the  local  administration  in  France,  more  than  in  the 
real  wants  of  the  Poor.  This  plague  has  disappeared  everywhere  in 
France  where  functionaries  have  been  found  disposed  to  combat  it. 
At  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde,  a  beggar  is 
rarely  met  with.  It  was  almost  the  case  at  Paris  before  the  last  Re- 
volution :  and  the  same  results  would  be  obtained  wherever  similar 
means  were  applied  to  accomplish  similar  ends.  In  France,  the  pro- 
portion of  individuals  who  are  succoured  by  eleemosynary  aid  is 
1-lOth  in  the  gi'eat  towns,  and  l-15th  in  the  country,  on  the  whole 
population  :  in  England,  it  is  l-6th  in  the  towns,  and  l-9th  in  the 
country.  In  France  a  pauper  is  maintained  all  the  year  round 
at  the  small  charge  of  £l.  per  head:  while,  in  England,  the 
maintenance  of  a  pauper  costs  £4.  per  head.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
England,  independently  of  the  great  deamess  of  objects  of  the  first 
necessity,  things  are  distributed  to  the  poor  of  which  they  have  no 
need,  and  may  be  well  deprived  :  and  besides,  the  poor  in  England 
are  not  left  free  to  the  care  of  providing  for  a  part  of  their  own  sub- 
sistence ;  whereas,  in  France,  the  authorities,  in  providing  for  the 
poor,  confine  themselves  to  objects  of  strict  and  vital  necessity,  and 
compel  the  paupers  to  engage  themselves  in  the  procurement  of  all 
beyond  that  morrow,  which  is  often  their  whole  future. 

"  Nevertheless,  England  has  more  resources  than  France,  because, 
■without  contradiction,  she  is  richer  in  commerce,  industry,  and  manu- 
factures. If,  for  example,  the  poor  were  obliged  to  cultivate  some 
portions  of  land  in  England  as  in  France,  or  even  those  portions 
which  are  found  on  the  road-side,  beyond  a  needful  breadth, — if  the 
means  were  given  to  them  to  obtain  harvests  on  some  corners  of  waste 
commons, — if,  in  place  of  making  the  same  infants  work  for  16  hours 
in  manufactories,  the  wages  of  these  children,  small  as  it  is,  was  di- 
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vided  between  a  double  number  of  workmen,  mach  misery  would  be 

relieved.  If  a  better  employment  of  the  means  of  succour  were 
adopted, — if  the  distribution  of  the  rates  were  more  rigorously  watched, 
— if  the  care  of  the  poor  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  speculation, — if  the 
members  of  certain  Committees  of  the  poor  in  England  suppressed 
and  extinguished  the  salaries  which  they  vouchsafe  to  themselves, 
under  different  forms ;  and  the  dinners  on  which  they  feast  on  stated 
occasions, — if  they  gave  to  the  poor  bread  instead  of  tea — then  a 
smaller  cost  would  obtain  a  result  far  more-  satisfactorj"  to  the  poor, 
and  the  nation  at  large. 

"The  establishment  ofa Poor Lawin  Ireland  would,  from  the  relations 
existing  between  the  resources  and  the  wants  of  that  countrj-,  en- 
counter many  serious  obstacles.  Perhaps  it  would  be  agreed  on  to 
depart  whoUy  from  the  abuses  of  the  English  system,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  then  we  might  expect  to  witness  happier 
results  than  we  witness  in  England. 

"Some  potatoes  added  to  the  nourishment  of  an  Irish  family,  would 
suffice  to  create  for  such  family  a  sort  of  happiness  ;  and  the  culture 
of  some  barren  and  unproductive  lands  would  give  them  habits  of 
labour,  and  finally  produce  good  moral  conduct,  and  an  observation  of 
the  laws  and  I'egulations  of  society.  The  means  proposed  are  of  such 
simple  application,  that  the  proof  of  their  efficacy  could  take  place 
immediately.  But  so  different  are  the  constitution  and  habits  of 
society  in  England  and  Ireland,  that  if  the  English  Poor  Laws, 
"without  modification,  were  to  be  extended  to  Ireland,  they  would  be 
found  impracticable.  Why  not  then  try,  as  regards  Ireland,  some 
measure  that  has  succeeded  in  other  countries,  in  which  the  state  of 
society  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Ireland,  than  the  highly  civi- 
lized, perhaps  too  luxurious,  state  of  England  ?  Any  measure  to  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  however,  should  be  modified  to  the  habits,  man- 
ners, and  resources  of  the  country. 

"In  this  expose,  I  have  not  touched  on  higher  questions  of  political 
economy ;  I  nave  made  no  mention  of  the  12  or  15,000  acres  of 
waste  land — that  stain  upon  the  agricultural  character  of  England ; 
nor  have  I  said  a  word  of  the  vast  undrained  and  unproductive  bogs 
of  Ireland.  In  the  former  case,  England  may  be  likened  to  the 
miser  clutching  his  unemployed  money-bags,  while  thousands  of  the 
unemployed  and  industrious  poor  only  require  a  small  portion  of  the 
fallow-land,  or  money,  to  set  in  motion  all  the  springs  of  productive 
industry.  For  what  more  pressing  need  are  these  waste  lands  re- 
served P  or  by  what  strange  caprice  are  they  sealed  to  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman  ? 

"  Such,  Sir,  are  the  views  which  struck  me  on  reading  your  able 
and  learned  article,  in  the  Fifth  Number  of  The  Parliamentary 
Review,  on  the  necessity  of  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland.  The  views  of 
the  author  of  that  article  I  respect ;  but  I  must  respect  your  limits 
too.    Yet  I  cannot  more  acceptably  pursue  the  views  of  the  writer,  I 
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imagine,  than  in  making  these  remarks,  to  which  I  pray  you  to  give 
publicity. 

"  I  owe  to  England  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection ;  and  think  I 
cannot  better  repay  a  part  of  that  debt,  for  the  asylum  which  this 
country  has  granted  me,  than  in  seeking  to  give  here  an  application 
to  those  ideas  which  in  my  own  country  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
the  most  miserable  class,  and  which,  if  pursued  into  action  in  Ireland, 
could  not  fail  to  contribute  to  the  pacification  of  that  country,  and  to 
the  reduction  of  that  heavy  pressure  which  weighs  so  disastrously  on 
the  productive  industry  of  England." 

In  many  of  the  observations,  and  in  most  of  the  reasonings,  of  the 
Baron  D'Haussez,  we  cordially  agree.  In  his  own  country  there 
was  no  man  who,  as  Prefet  in  the  Landes,  and  afterwards  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  made  more  continuous 
and  successful  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  Mendicity.  In  the 
article,  however,  published  in  No.  V.  of  this  Journal,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  support  the  abuses  of  the  English  Poor  Laws.  Of  the 
existence  of  these  abuses — of  the  perversion  of  the  principle  of  the 
great  charter  of  the  poor,  the  43d  of  Elizabeth — of  the  inordinate 
and  unnecessaiy  cost  and  charge  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  corruption  of 
parish  officers,  guardians,  and  overseers — of  their  malversations  and 
squanderings,  we  are  well  aware.  But  looking  to  the  Poor  Laws  in 
England,  with  all  their  abuses  and  costliness,  as  a  system,  we  are  free 
to  confess  that  even  such  an  abused  system  is  a  thousand  times 
preferable  to  its  non-existence.  One  famine  or  typhus  fever  in  Ire- 
land, has  wrought  more  real  woe  and  actual  suffeiing  in  that  country, 
than  the  accumulated  and  hoarded  abuses  of  the  English  Poor  Laws 
since  their  first  institution.  The  vice  in  England  is  one  of  municipal 
administration  alone ;  whereas  the  vice  in  Ireland  is  vital,  functional, 
organic — and  unless  promptly  remedied,  the  bonds  which  knit  society 
in  that  country  must  be  rent  asunder.  But  as  the  Baron  D'Haussez 
wisely  says,  in  legislating  for  Ireland,  her  habits  and  her  prejudices 
must  be  looked  at ;  and  in  fully  admitting  this  principle,  it  was  never 
meant  to  contend  that  a  system  of  Poor  Laws,  resembling  even  in 
detail  the  English,  should  be  introduced  into  Ireland.  AH  that  is 
contended  for  is,  that  the  principle  of  relief  to  want  and  indigence, 
should  become  "  part  and  parcel"  of  the  law  of  the  land. 


SHADOWY   NATURE    OF   PLEASURE. 


I  SEE,  when  I  follow  my  shadow,  it  flies  me — when  I  flie  my  shadow,  it 
followes  me :  I  know  pleasures  are  but  shadowes,  which  hold  no  longer  than 
the  sunshine  of  my  fortunes.  Least  then  ray  pleasures  should  forsake 
me,  I  will  forsake  tliem.  Pleasure  most  flies  me  when  I  follow  it. — 
Warwick. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— March  14. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  have  not  yet  aflTorded  us  so 
much  material  for  extract  or  comment  as  those  of  the  Lower  House  : 
It  is  for  this  reason  only,  that  we  have  not  heen  as  full  in  our  reports  of 
what  ti*anspires  in  the  Lords,  as  we  have  heen  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  Commons.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  now  enabled  to  give,  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House,  a  speech  of  Lord  Brougham's, 
in  moving  for  certain  returns  connected  with  Education.  There  is 
no  one  subject  that  can  be  named,  of  greater  national  importance  than- 
this.  Every  day  that  elapses,  without  a  provision  being  made  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  is  a  day  pregnant  with  the 
seeds  of  future  crime  :  and  much  as  we  desire  to  see  a  i-apid  progress 
in  the  general  business  of  the  country,  we  should  readily  consent  to 
the  suspension  of  all  other  subjects  for  an  entire  month,  if  during 
that  time  we  could  secure  some  act  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  the 
means  of  univei"sal  education  for  every  child  in  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. 

Much,  however,  as  this  is  an  object  of  ardent  desire  fo  millions, 
and  strongly  as  every  moral  and  religious  person  must  wish  to  pro- 
mote it,  we  confess,  with  great  pain,  our  conviction  that  nothing  im- 
portant will  be  effected  towards  this  great  end,  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  at  least.  Mr.  Roebuck  had  a  notice  on  the 
Books,  of  a  motion  for  a  Committee  to  frame  a  System  of  National 
Education  for  England  :  but  it  has  been  det~erred,  or  withdrawn, 
from  a  conviction  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  liberal  ^Members,  especially  if  they  be  new  to  the  House,  and 
unpossessed  of  the  influence  which  is  given  by  high  birth,  gi'cat 
wealth,  or  what  is  called  rank  and  station — to  cany  any  proposition 
to  which  Ministers  do  not  give  then*  previous  assurances  of  support. 
This  is  a  lamentable  state  of  things,  when  good  measures  cannot  be 
carried  on  their  bare  merits,  but  need  rank,  or  fortune,  or  long  stand- 
ing, or  ^Ministerial  influence,  to  support  them.  But  so  it  is:  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  while  those  who  have  the  power  to  eflfcct,  by  this 
influence,  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  are  deficient  in  the  will 
to  exert  themselves  to  that  end, — those  who  have  the  will,  are  deficient 
in  the  power,  which  that  influence  alone  can  give  them  :  and  thus,  be- 
tween the  inertness  of  the  one,  and  the  weakness  of  the  other,  the 
people  are  the  sufltrers  by  the  delay.  We  insert  the  proceedings  of 
the  Lords  on  the  question  of  Education  entire  : 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  rising  to  move  that  a  message  be  sent  tn  the  Com- 
mons for  a  copy  of  certain  returns  connected  with  the  sulijcct  of  education,  said 
that  be  would  take  that  oppartunity  of  explaining  the  reasons  why  he  did  tjot 
Uiiuk  it  expedient  now  to  tiring  forward  the  measure  relative  to  popular  education, 
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which  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  was  a  member  of  that 
asembly.  This  was  not  a  resolution  formed  yesterday,  for  six  years  ago  he  stated 
his  intention  not  to  proceed  with  the  measure,  which  he  first  introduced  in  1820. 
It  appears  from  returns  made  prior  to  1820,  that  there  existed  in  England 
and  Wales  a  considerable  number  of  endowed  and  unendowed  schools,  in  additioa 
to  Sunday  schools,  for  the  education  of  poor  children  ;  but  these  establishments 
were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  fur- 
nished the  means  of  education  to  only  about  600,000  or  700,000  children.  It 
was  then  thought  by  some  of  the  best  friends  of  education,  who  had  investigated 
the  subject,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  esiablish  a  compulsory  rate  for  the  support 
of  schools,  lest  those  benevolent  persons,  who  then  by  voluntary  contributions 
maintained  14,000  unendowed  day-schools,  at  which  478,000  children  were  edu- 
cated, should  withdraw  their  support  from  those  establishments.  Nevertheless,  he 
in  common  with  many  persons,  was  of  opinion  that  a  compulsory  rate  should  be 
established  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  for  this  reason — that  the  support 
which  schools  received  from  voluntary  subscriptions  was  of  a  temporary,  fluc- 
tuating, and  fleeting  nature  :  so  that  not  only  might  it  vary  in  one  year  as  com- 
pared with  another,  but  it  might  utterly  pass  away.  In  1826  he  again  brought 
forward  his  bill,  but  in  consequence  of  the  serious  objections  which  the  great 
body  of  Dissenters  entertained  to  many  of  its  details,  he  withdrew  it.  In  1828  a 
new  era  opened  with  respect  to  the  Dissenters.  In  that  year,  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  removed  the  distinction  which  had  principally  divided 
His  Majesty's  subjects  into  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and  it  then  appeared  to 
him  that  the  objections  which  the  latter  body  had  formerly  entertained  to  his 
bill,  would  be  removed.  But  it  also  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  most  material 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  voluntary  support  which  was  given  to  schools 
in  this  country  was  of  so  fluctuating  and  fleeting  a  nature  as  he  had  supposed. 

In  order  to  satisfy  his  mind  upon  this  point,  he  addressed,  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  about  .500  letters  to  clergymen  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom, 
requesting  information  on  the  subject  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  parishes. 
To  these  letters,  which  were  addressed  quite  at  random,  he  received  nearly  as 
many  answers,  and  the  information  which  they  contained  was  highly  gratifying. 
The  result  showed  that  whereas,  in  1818,  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom  as  he 
had  already  stated,  14,000  unendowed  day-schools,  educating  478,000  children, 
in  1828,  there  were,  in  the  particular  places  to  which  he  had  addressed  his  letters 
alone,  no  less  than  3,200  schools  of  this  description,  educating  10.5,000  children. 
Taking  these  places  as  aflfording  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  addressed  his  circulars,  the 
result  would  be,  that  there  were  230,000  unendowed  day-schools,  educating 
1,030,000  children,  all  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  independently  of 
the  endowed  schools,  which  educated  165,000,  and  of  the  Sunday  schools,  which 
furnished  very  useful  and  salutary  education,  though  necessarily  of  inferior  im- 
portance to  that  which  could  be  obtained  from  day-schools.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  became  a  convert  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  thought  it  would  be 
unwise  to  disturb  a  state  of  things  which  produced  such  admirable  results  ;  and 
therefore  he  abandoned  his  plan  for  establishing  a  compulsory  rate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education. 

He  still,  however,  considered  the  means  of  education  defective  in  two  points. 
In  the  first  place  they  were  defective  in  small  parishes.  There  were  500 
parishes  in  which  no  schools  existed  at  all.  This  was  owing  to  the  parishes 
being  small  in  size  and  of  limited  population :  in  many  of  them  there  were 
not  more  than  30  or  40  families.  It  was  evident  that,  however  perfect  the 
system  of  education  might  be,  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  must  depend  upon 
private  means  for  instruction.  In  the  second  case,  however,  the  defective  means 
of  education  could  not  be  too  much  deplored,  or  too  speedily  taken  into 
consideration,  with  the  view  of  applying  a  remedy, — he  alluded  to  the  large 
towns,  particularly  the  capital  and  the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
north  of  England.  There  was  no  part  of  England  in  which  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  persons  more  in  want  of  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  the 
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most  common  education.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  subject  could  hardly 
conceive  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  It  was  the  common  observation  of 
persons  who  had  not  attended  to  the  subject,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
education,  the  amount  of  crime  had  gone  on  as  rapidly  increasing.  It  was  too 
much  to  expect  that  iu  the  short  period  of  a  few  years,  educatfon  could  produce 
such  an  effect  as  to  show  a  diminution  of  crime  on  the  face  of  the  calendar. 
There  were  various  causes,  into  which  he  would  not  tJien  enter,  which  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  the  apparent  increase  of  crime  durinjr  the  last  ten  or  fourteen  years. 

He,  however,  would  maintain,  and  if  necessary  would  prove  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one,  that  crime  c'ecreased  in  proportion  as  the  people  were 
better  instructed.  It  was  notorious,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  educa- 
tion had  made  progress,  a  diminution  of  crimes  connected  with  violence  bad 
taken  place,  although  the  population  hid  gone  on  increasing.  Persons,  there- 
fore, who  maintained  that  a  diminution  of  crime  was  not  the  result  of  an  exten- 
sion of  education,  talked  without  regard  to  facts  or  to  the  essential  principles 
of  the  human  miud.  In  Russia,  where  education  might  be  said  scarcely  to  exist, 
out  of  0,800  crimes  committed  within  a  certain  period,  3,500  were  accompanied 
by  violence;  whilst  in  Pennsylvania,  where  education  was  generally  diS'used,  out 
of  7,400  crimes  only  640  were  accompanied  by  violence,  being  in  the  pruportioa 
of  1- 12th  of  ihe  whole  number,  instead  of  3-5ths,  as  in  the  former  case.  If  it 
was  necessarj-  to  decide  this  question  by  arithmetical  results,  he  could  easily  pro- 
duce abundance  of  evidence  to  support  his  view  of  the  case.  He  would,  however, 
content  himself  with  stating,  further,  that  in  a  gaol  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
name,  out  of  400  prisoners  who  were  confined  in  it,  200  were  utterly  incapable  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  .50  more  knew  only  the  alphabet.  The  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  concluded  by  observing,  as  we  understood,  that  he  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  prevent  his  conduct  being  made  the  subject 
of  misconstruction.  He  moved  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Commons  for  a  copy 
of  certain  returns  connected  with  education. 

Lord  Ellen'BOrocgh  said,  that  after  the  statement  made  by  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord,  it  must  be  a  subject  of  great  gratification  to  him  that  the  measure 
which  he  had  brought  forward  ten  yeai"s  ago  bad  not  been  adopted.  He  had  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  a  compulsory  rate  for  the  purpose  of  education,  because  he 
thought  it  would  deprive  the  rich  of  the  power  of  copciliating  the  lower  classes, 
which  they  at  present  possessed,  bj-  extending  to  them  the  means  of  education. 
.  "For  the  same  reason  he  was  reluctant  to  adopt  any  compulsory  proceeding  with 
respect  to  great  towns,  which  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  still  seemed  to  con- 
sider necessary.  He  certainly  had  not  been  prepared  to  hear  such  a  statement  as 
the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  had  given  of  the  state  of  ignorance  which  prevailed 
in  those  great  towns,  because  it  was  only  a  short  time  since  that  the  extraordinary 
intelligence  of  those  great  towns  was  urged  as  a  reason  for  extending  the  elective 
franchise  to  them.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  were  in  the  state  of 
ignorance  described  by  the  Noble  Lord,  it  was  their  own  fault.  The  ope- 
ratives, as  they  were  called,  received  much  higher  wages  than  the  agricultural 
labourers.  He  was  inclined  to  leave  it  to  the  natural  feeling  of  parents  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  education  for  their  children,  and  also  to  large  capitalists,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  those  from  whom  tbey  derived  their 
wealth.  Without  wishing  to  enter  into  any  argument  with  respect  to  the  Noble 
Lord's  proposition,  that  crime  was  diminished  in  proportion  as  education  was 
extended,  be  would  merely  remark  that  in  Ireland,  where  more  persons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  could  read  and  write  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  a  greater  number  of  crimes  was  perpetrated. 

The  Lord  Chancelixjr  said  it  required  a  refinement  of  ingenuity,  for  which 
he  had  not  given  even  the  Noble  Baron  credit,  to  drag  the  Reform  Bill  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  education.  The  Noble  Baron  should  recollect  that 
Ministers  had  never  recommended  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage,  though 
something  tending  to  that  point  had  been  recommended  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  rich  manufacturers  did  contribute  towards  the  education  of 
the  poor  j  but  the  means  were  nevertheless  insufficient 
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Lord  EixENBOROCGH  said  lie  must  agnin  declare  that  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  had  formerly  given  a  very  different  description  of  the  population  in  the 
manufacturing  towns,  without  any  distinctions  as  to  rich  and  poor,  from  that 
which  he  had  given  this  evening.  With  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill,  he  had  only 
incidentally  alluded  to  it,  and  never  would  enter  into  any  general  discussion 
upon  it.     The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Ellenborough's  remarks,  few  persons,  we 
think,  can  doubt  but  that  Education  is  better  than  Ignorance  :  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  society  as  well  as  of  individuals,  it  is  desirable  that 
Education  should  be  given  to  all.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
for  the  Government  to  do  this :  and  if  Lord  Brougham  is  still  in 
earnest  on  the  subject,  it  is  quite  within  his  power  to  effect  it  as  a 
Cabinet  measure.  Education  alone,  will  not,  it  is  true,  prevent  crime : 
but  the  other  elen)ent,  of  a  provision  against  extreme  want,  can  easily 
be  superadded  to  Education,  and  then  crime  would  rapidly  abate. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  14. 

Tlie  House  did  not  meet  to-day  until  four  o'clock :  when,  from  that 
time  until  five,  the  Members  were  engaged  in  presenting  Petitions  ;  and 
when  the  complaints  already  twenty  times  made,  were  again  repeated,  as 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  present  practice,  and  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  getting  on  with  public  business,  unless  some  new  arrange- 
ments for  economizing  the  time  of  the  House,  be  framed  and  acted 
upon  by  all  parties.  Lord  Altiioup  himself  admitted  that,  although 
by  the  new  arrangement  of  double  sittings,  they  had  given  nine 
additional  hours  per  week  for  the  presentation  of  Petitions,  yet  that 
they  did  not  get  on  so  well  as  before!  Lord  John  Russell  pro- 
posed a  new  mode—  that  of  having  one  Petition  only  on  any  given 
subject,  read  or  commented  on  at  the  table  :  and  then  all  other  Peti- 
tions on  the  same  subject  to  be  brought  up  and  laid  on  the  table  at 
the  same  time;  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  strong  objection, 
as  many  might  be  against  as  well  as  for,  and  the  differences  between 
them  ought  to  be  clearly  marked.  He  added  also,  that  all  the  objec- 
tions which  he  had  formerly  entertained  to  the  double  sittings  of  the 
House  had  been  more  than  confirmed  :  and  jlhat  he  foresaw  nothing 
but  delay  and  inconvenience  from  its  continuance. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  these  daily  confessions, 
from  the  most  influential  Members  of  the  House  :  because,  we  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  not  until  they  arc  made  to  /pe/ the  inconvenience  them- 
selves, that  they  will  ever  consent  to  alter  it :  and  when  the  next 
amendment  is  made,  wc  hope  it  will  not  be  a  mere  change  of  an 
hour  or  two  earlier  or  later  :  but  that  Night  Legislation  will  be  aban- 
doned altogether ;  and  that  the  legislators  of  England,  like  the  legis- 
lators of  every  other  country,  will  meet  in  the  day  time,  and  transact 
their  business  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  under 
proper  rules  and  regulations,  as  to  time  and  order  of  succession ;  so 
that  the  requisite  decorum  and  dignity  of  their  proceedings  may  be 
maintained,  and  reason  rather  than  passion  guide  thiir  decisions, — > 
which,  in  these  midnight  and  protracted  sittings,  are  often  the  result 
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of  a  heat  of  mind,  an  uneasiness  of  body,  and  a  feverish  impatience  of 
temper,  that  in  the  cooler  sittings  of  the  day  would  ^t  exist  to  any- 
thing like  ihe  same  extent. 

After  the  presentation  of  Petitions,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
the  night  was  wasted  in  an  idle  discussion  upon  a  point  of  form : 
namely,  whether  the  Iiish  Church  Reform  BiU  ought  not  to  have 
originated  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  instead  of  being 
brought  in  when  the  same  Members  forming  the  House  were  sitting 
in  the  same  House,  but  with  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  instead  of  Mr. 
Benial,  being  in  the  chair  !  Of  so  much  importance  was  this  deemed, 
that,  after  a  long,  tedious,  and  most  unprofitable  discussion,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee,  to  seai'ch  for  precedents  on 
the  matter ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Reform  Bill  was  put  off  until  the  Report  of  tliat  Com- 
mittee shall  be  receii-ed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  15. 

In  the  morning  sitting  of  the  House,  a  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
public  spirit  of  an  eminent  individual,  whose  conduct  furnishes  sp 
rare  an  example  of  regard  for  public  utility  in  opposition  to  private 
interests,  that  we  feel  gieat  pleasure  in  recording  it  in  our  pages : — 

Mr.  Heme,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum  Bill, 
took  that  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  measure  afforded  an  example  which  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  view  with  satisfaction,  and,  he  hoped,  would  mark  with 
its  approbation.  (Hear.)  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  preserve,  for  the  public 
use,  aud  for  the  advancement  of  science,  all  the  valuable  librarj-  and  antiquarian 
and  other  collections,  which  had  been  made  by  Sir  J.  Soane  at  considerable  expense, 
and  at  a  continued  labour  of  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and  the  Bill  weut  to  invest  in 
trustees,  for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  the  whole  of  this  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  and  library  ;  and  Sir  John  Soane  applied  the  interest  of  30,000/.  three 
per  cent,  consols,  to  maintain  the  Collection,  besides  20C/.  per  annum  for  the  rent 
of  an  adjoining  house  to  his  own,  to  add  to  the  convenience  of  the  public;  thus 
proposing  to  maintain  the  institution  in  perfection  for  ever.  (Hear.)  He  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  mention  one  instance  of  the  exertions  and  disinterestedness  of 
Sir  John  Soane.  That  gentlemen  had  (when  neither  the  government  nor  any  other 
private  individual  could  be  found  to  take  it  up)  prevented  Belzoni's  sarcophagus 
from  leaving  the  country,  and  had  himself  paid  20C0i  to  preserve  it  for  the  Bri- 
tish public.  (Hear.)  It  now  formed  part  of  the  Collection  to  which  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  referred, — a  collection  comprising  also  works  of  ai'tand  manuscripts, 
one  of  which  cost  no  less  a  sum  than  500/.  (Hear.)  The  list,  which  was  now  in 
preparation,  would  satisfy  the  House  of  the  incalculable  advantage  the  gift  would 
be  to  the  public,  and  to  the  interests  of  science;  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
afford  ever}-  facility  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill.    (Hear.) 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said,  that  the  instances  were  so  rare  of  persons  capable  of  esti- 
mating works  of  art  being  willing  to  eonft-r  a  great  public  advantage,  that  he  re- 
joiced to  see  the  present  Bill.  The  gift  to  the  public  was  such,  that  he  could  not 
allow  the  Bill  to  pass  unnoticed.  No  man  in  the  country  had  made  so  trreat  a  sa- 
crifice, both  of  fortune  and  labour,  as  Sir  John  Soane,  in  forming  the  Collection 
now  so  munificently  aud  disinterestedly  bestowed  upon  the  public.  He  thought 
it  would  be  but  just  that  a  formal  notice  should  be  taken  and  made  of  these  muni. 
ficent  donations.  But  a  very  short  time  ago,  an  individual  had  bequeathed  a 
collection  worth  60,000/.  to  the  British  Museum,  and  vet  scarcelv  a  word  had  hem 
•aid  about  it.     Other  gifts  had  been  bestowed  on  the  National  Gallery,  of  vhieh 
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no  mention  had  been  made.  He  therefore  hoped  the  directors  of  the  National 
Gallery  would  be  instructed  to  furnish  to  the  House  annual  returns  of  the  contri- 
butions that  were  fhade,  in  order  that  the  public  might  know  by  whom  they  were 
benefitted.    (Hear.) 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

A  great  number  of  Petitions  were  presented  against  the  Coercive 
Bill  for  Ireland,  to  the  presentation  of  which  the  entire  morning  sit- 
ting was  given  up ;  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  Petitions  must 
have  been  laid  on  the  table,  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock.  Of  course 
the  mere  enumeration  of  the  names  of  the  places  from  whence  they 
came,  was  more  than  could  be  faithfully  reported  in  the  columns  of 
the  Newspapers ;  and  accordingly  many  errors,  both  of  omission  and 
of  commission,  occurred.  Wc  mention  one  only  as  an  instance  :  in  the 
presentation  of  a  Petition  from  Halifax,  and  another  from  Sheffield, 
against  the  Bill,  Mr.  Bucldngham  stated  that  they  had  both  beea 
passed  at  public  meetings  of  the  inhabitants,  the  latter,  of  not  less  than 
10,000  persons,  but  that  each  Petition  was  signed  by  the  dhairmau 
of  the  Meeting  at  which  it  was  adopted,  on  behalf  of  the  whole,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  sent  off  with  all  speed — as  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Coercive  Measure  was  passing  through  the  House,  was 
such  as  to  admit  of  ne  delay  in  petitioning  against  it.  The  Newspaper 
report  stated,  that  "  the  Petition  from  Sheffield  was  signed  by  10,000 
persons,"  an  error  calculated  to  excite  great  prejudice  against  the  sup-, 
posed  asserter  of  such  a  statement;  and,  therefore,  requiring  explicitv 
con'ection.  We  mention  this,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  un- 
safe it  would  be  to  ground  charges  of  complaint  against  the  acciu-acy  of 
any  Member's  statements ;  if  the  hurried  and  necessarily  imperfect 
reports  of  the  daily  papers,  were  to  be  the  only  gi'ounds  for  so  doing. 

In  the  evening  sitting,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Coercive  Bill  for  Ireland  ;  and  long  and  desultory  conversations,  rather 
than  debates,  arose  upon  the  first  clause,  a  copy  of  which,  in  its 
amended  form,  we  gave  in  our  last.  Mr.  O'Connell  contended  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  meet  peaceably  for  petitioning  against 
grievances,  and  was  supported  by  all  those  who  had  voted  against 
the  Bill  in  its  former  stages.  The  following  was  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Hume  on  this  subject : — 

Mr.  Hume  asked  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  they  did  not  agree  to  this 
amendment  ?  If  they  did  not  allow  the  people  to  meet,  and  to  state  their  griev- 
ances, the  refusal  of  that  constitutional  right  would  give  rise,  more  and  more,  to 
insubordination  and  disturbance.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  ask  of  the  noble  lord 
whether  his  object,  that  of  pacifying  the  people  and  restoring  tranquillity,  would 
be  forwarded  by  such  a  proceeding  ?  On  the  contrarj',  would  not  the  putting 
down  of  public  meetings  in  this  arbitrary  manner,  render  the  people  more  and 
more  discontented  ?  The  disturbances  that  afflicted  Ireland  arose  from  griev- 
ance and  oppression  ;  and  should  not  the  people  of  that  country  be  allowed,  by 
petition,  to  place  before  the  House  whatever  grievance  or  oppression  they  had  to 
complain  of?  They  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  permitted  even  small  inroads 
on  the  constitution.  They  grew  up  from  day  to  day,  and,  at  length,  one  by  one, 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  sacrificed.  He  meant  not  to  defend  meetings  which 
assembled  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  whole  community  j  but,  in  the 
language,  and  words,  and  meaning  of  the  amendmtnit,  he  would  contend,  that  when 
any  portion  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  wished  to  meet  peaceably,  and  intended,  at 
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such  meeting,  merely  to  state  to  that  or  to  the  other  House  of  ParliamcDt,  any 
grievance  by  which  they  were  oppressed,  it  was  against  the  most  sacred  and  valu- 
able privileges  of  the  constitution  to  prevent  them  from  assembling.  In  1825,  when 
a  Bill  was  brought  in,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  down  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Brougham,  with  reference  to  that  measure,  spoke  thus : — "  I  am  the  ad- 
Tocate  of  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  meet,  to  consider,  to  plan,  to  petition,  to 
remonstrate,  to  demand ;  and  my  frank  opinion  is, — an  opinion  which  I  set  out 
with  avowing,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  reach  the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
vhole  of  England,— that  the  more  energetic  their  remonstrance,  provided  that  it 
he  peaceable, — the  stronger  the  language  they  use,  provided  it  be  respectful, — the 
more  firm  their  port,  the  more  lofty  their  demeanour,  the  more  conformable  will 
it  be  to  the  high  interests  of  those  who  have  all  at  stake  which  can  render  life  de- 
sirable, or  existence  honourable ;  and  infinitely  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any 
abject  course,  which  would  imply  self-distrust,  or  self-conviction  of  error.''  (Hear.) 
Was  it  possible  that  he  who  had  thus  spoken,  one  of  His  Majesty's  cabinet  minis- 
ters could  now  sanction  the  carrying,  with  fearful  haste,  a  measure  which  took 
away  the  protection  derived  from  the  right  of  petitioning,  and  rendered  null  and 
void  one  of  the  most  important  privileges  of  the  people?  (Hear,  hear.)  Was  that 
the  way  to  allay  disorders — was  that  the  mode  by  which  they  hoped  to  prevent 
mischief?  This  measure  might  produce  temporary  quietness  ;  it  might  effect 
temporary  pacification  ;  but  at  a  future  time,  those  who  supported  such  a  system 
might  be  overwhelmed  by  the  excitation  fomented  by  this  measure,  and  by  the 
vengeance  demanded  for  the  infraction  of  rights  which  were  the  inherent  property 
of  England  and  of  Ireland.    (Hear,  hear.) 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Tennyson  said,  he  had 
sat  in  Parliament  for  fourteen  years ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  he  had 
never  witnessed  such  disgraceful  scenes  as  those  which  had  occurred 
since  the  opening  of  the  present  Session,  where  personal  hostility, 
and  indecent  clamour,  against  those  only  who  were  opposed  to  this 
Bill — whilst  persons  speaking  m  favour  of  it  were  never  interrupted — 
was  earned  to  an  extent  that  he  had  never  thought  possible,  and  was 
daily  lowering  the  character  of  the  House  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
country. 

A  division  took  place  on  the  amendment  proposed  on  the  first 
clause,  which  was  to  exempt  from  the  power  of  arbitrary  supj)ression 
those  meetings  convened  for  peaceably  petitioning  against  grievances ; 
when  the  numbers  were — for  the  clause  as  it  stood,  246;  for  the 
amendment,  80. 

The  discussion  then  turned  on  the  question,  of  whether  the  clause, 
as  it  now  stood,  should  stand  part  of  the  Bill.  Most  of  the  Irish 
Members  entered  their  protest  against  it  entirely.  Colonel  Conolly, 
however,  expressed  his  regret  that  any  change  had  been  made  in  the 
clause  whatever.  He  and  many  friends  had  voted  for  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  the  trial  by  court-martial  was  to  be  applied  to  political 
agitation  as  well  as  to  rural  outrages  ;  and  now  that  he  saw  INIinisters 
yielding  this  point,  and  allowing  political  offences  to  be  tried  by  civil 
courts,  he  was  gi'eatly  disappointed,  and  thought  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  Bill  destroyed  !  Colonel  T<»rrens  said  that  many 
Members  supported  the  clause  on  the  ground  that  they  reposed  confi- 
dence in  Ministers.  Now,  it  was  upon  that  very  ground  that  he 
opposed  it.  He  opposed  it,  because  he  believed  that  Ministers  could 
do  ample  justice  to  Ireland  by  the  passing  of  remedial  measures,  and 
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when  that  was  done,  this  Bill  would  become  a  dead-letter  in  the 
statute-book. 

We  agree  entirely  with  Colonel  Torrens,  that  the  Bill  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  if  the  remedial  measures  were  tried  first :  and  we 
also  concur  with  him  in  thinking,  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
majority  by  whom  the  Ministers  are  supported  on  the  present  Bill, 
ai"e  acting  chiefly  on  the  conviction  that  it  is  their  duty,  or  their  in- 
terest, to  support  the  ruling  power,  whether  its  measures  be  right  or 
wrong;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  becoming,  in  the  new  Mem- 
bers especially,  "  to  embarrass  the  Ministry."  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  Mr.  Pease,  the  Quaker  Member  for  South  Durham,  said,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  that  *•  though  he  had  many  objections  to 
different  parts  of  the  measure  then  before  the  House,  he  should, 
nevertheless,  give  his  support  to  the  first  clause,  in  the  most  perfect 
confidence  that  in  so  doing,  he  was  ful filling  his  primary  duty,  that 
of  supporting  the  King  and  the  Government."  We  had  always  sup- 
posed that  the  primary  duty  of  a  representative  was  to  protect  the 
liberties  of  his  constituents,  and  to  see  justice  done  to  all  classes  of  , 
his  fellow-subjects.  If  the  King  and  the  Government  are,  at  any 
time,  bringing  forward  measures  in  opposition  to  these  liberties  and  to 
this  justice,  it  is  then  the  primary  duty  of  a  representative  to  oppose 
both  the  King  and  the  Government:  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that 
Mr.  Pease,  and  the  excellent  religious  body  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
have  successfully  opposed  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  the  taking  of 
oaths,  the  holding  our  fellow  men  in  slavery,  and  the  punishing  of 
crimes  with  death,  as  well  as  all  wars,  for  whatever  cause  undertaken  : 
though,  in  so  doing,  they  have  violated  their  allegiance,  if  it  he  true 
that  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  any  subject  to  support  the  King  and 
Government, —  for  both  of  these  desire  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  these 
errors  and  wrongs ;  and  it  is  because  the  Quakers  generally  believe 
them  to  be  errors  and  wrongs,  that  therefore  they  conscientiously  and 
honourably  oppose  them.  This  blind  confidence  in  any  set  of  men, 
as  Ministers,  betokens  either  great  want  of  observation  on  the  evil 
consequences  of  such  confidence,  or  great  indifference  to  right  and 
wrong — we  will  not  say  which  :  but  we  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a  better 
antidote  to  such  a  bane,  than  by  quoting  from  the  Examiner  a  pas- 
sage from  a  Letter  addressed  by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  present  Administration,  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  to  the 
danger  of  entrusting  enlarged  powers  to  public  men,  from  confidence 
in  their  proper  use  of  them.  It  is  as  follows  : — speaking  of  the  then 
Ministry,  in  1819,  he  says,  in  his  preface  to  this  Letter,  published  by 
Stodart  in  that  year :  — 

*  They  forget  that  they  never  contemplate  the  oppression  oftliemselves,  l)ut  only 
of  the  people— that  they  kindly  resign  the  privileges  of  others,  and  graciously 
aug'ment  their  own  power — that  they,  with  the  utmost  complacency,  vote  them- 
selves into  the  perpetual  and  tranquil  possession  of  that  phiee,  trust,  profit, 
and  consideration,  which  they  now  enjoy  bij  too  frnil  and  uncertitin  a  tenure, 
******  Tlie  Ministers,  according  to  their  own  confession,  have 
assailed  that  fair  fabric  [the  Constitution]  which  with  every  other  word  they  came 
forward  to  protect.  Those  who  peruse  the  d<;bates  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  infringers  and  invaders  of  the  Constitution  have  quoted 
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*vcry  precedent  for  their  attack  np on  public  libertr.  TTiis  may  teach  thefatvrt 
jwtrdians  rfafrre  land  nerer  to  siiff^  any  foreign  threat  or  DOMESTIC  disturb- 

ANCK  TO  SEDUCE  THEM  IXTO  THE  SLIGHTEST  INFRINGEMENT  OF  POBLIC 
rREEDOM,  FOR  THE  SPECIOUS  PRETEXT  OF  TTHAT  IS  CILLED  "STRENGTH- 
ENING  THE    HANDS    OF    GOVF.RNMENT,'' ' 

Sir  John  thinks  differently  now,  if  we  suppose  him  to  he  acting 
according  to  Lis  present  convictions,  and  to  he  sincere  in  calling  for 
those  very  powers  to  "  strengtlien  the  hands  of  the  Government," 
which  he  then  so  justly  denounced.  But  change  of  opinion  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet ;  his  colleague.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  once  the  populai*  orator  of  Palace-yai"d  and  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavem,  now  sneere  at  Mr.  OConnell  for  haranguing  on 
the  Com  Exchange ;  and  even  greater  men  than  either — Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Althorpe,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  others  in  both  Houses,  have  had  extracts  from  their  former 
speeches  and  writings  quoted  accainst  them,  quite  as  strong  as  that 
which  we  have  given  from  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhonse's  Letter  to  Lord 
Ca5tlereagh,  but  without  effect.  And  why  ?  Because  the  parties 
have  changed  place's :  thev  were  then  seated  on  the  Opposition 
benches — they  are  now  on  the  benches  of  the  Treasury  :  and  as  this 
change  of  position  has  uniformly  wrought  changes  in  the  opinions  of 
other  men,  why  should  the  present  occupiers  of  those  seats  be  ex- 
pected to  withstand  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  new  atmosphere 
which  they  breathe  ?  All  this,  however,  ought  to  furnish  powerful 
reasons  why  independent  Members  should  not  place  blind  confidence 
in  Ministei-s  :  and  whosoever  voles  with  them,  ard  supports  their  mea- 
sures on  that  ground  alone,  will  find — as  they  deserve  to  find  to 
their  cost  ere  long — how  much  they  have  been  deceived. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  clauses  were,  ultimately,  passed  ;  and, 
after  some  further  business  in  a  Committee  of  Supply — in  which 
30,500/  was  voted  for  the  pay  of  the  English  Revising  Barristers, 
(12,000/.  more  being  retjuired  for  the  Irish  ones,)  who  were  employed 
to  register  the  votes  under  the  Reform  Bill ;  each  Banister  being  paid 
at  the  rate  of  five  guineas  a  day  as  fee,  one  guinea  a  day  for  table  ex- 
penses, and  two  shillings  a  mile  for  travelling — the  House  adjourned 
at  two  o'clock ;  and  the  distant  Members  got  to  bed  about  four  in  the 
momins ! 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  18. 

The  morning  sitting  of  the  House  from  12  to  3,  was  devoted,  as 
usual,  to  the  j^-escntation  of  petitions;  and  with  the  sameinegularity, 
confusion,  and  dissatisfaction,  as  before.  We  give  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  proceedings,  in  proof  of  our  assertion. 

Mr.  F.  BuxTOS  th  ught  it  rijht  that  he  should  remind  the  House  of  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  forward  to-morrow  his  motion  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Slavery. 
He,  however,  wished  to  know  whether,  under  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  presentation  of  petitions,  he  was  not  now  entitled  t» 
bring  up  the  numerous  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  with  which  he  had  beea 
intrusted? 
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Sir  A.  Agnew  submitted  to  the  House  whether,  under  the  arrangement  which 
Lad  been  come  to,  as  the  first  petition  which  had  been  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  had  been  on  the  subject  of  a  provision  for  the  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  petitions  with  the  same  prayer  should  not  now  be 
brought  up. 

The  Speaker  intimated  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  arrangement  as  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  presentation  of  petitions  had  been  entered  into. 

Sir  A.  Agnew  had  certainly  understood  from  what  had  fallen  on  a  former  day 
from  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  that  when  a  petition  on  any 
subject  was  presented,  every  Hon.  Member  who  had  the  charge  of  similar  petitions 
was  to  bring  them  up. 

The  Speaker  remarked,  that  even  supposing  the  Hon.  Baronet  was  right  as 
to  such  an  arrangement,  yet,  still  unfortunately,  the  first  petition  presented  by 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  was  on  an  entirely  difi'erent  sujjject  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  WiLKS  remarked  that  great  inconvenience  would  arise  if  the  House  were 
to  confine  itself  to  the  exclusive  reception  of  petitions  on  one  subject.  He  had. 
many  petitions  on  various  subjects  to  present,  and  if  the  course  proposed  was  fol- 
lowed, he  should  have  to  attend  days,  nay,  months,  before  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  all  of  them.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  House 
could  not  do  better  than  adhere  to  the  old  course  of  receiving  petitions  on  all 
subjects. 

Mr.  Hodgson  was  understood  to  concur  in  what  ha4  been  urged  by  the  Hon» 
Member  for  Boston. 

•  Mr.  Lamb  was  ready  to  concur  in  any  course  most  agreeable  to  the  House,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  must  frankly  state  that  he  had  been  present  on  a  former 
day,  and  had  never  considered  that  any  understanding  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  series  of  petitions  on  a  given  subject  had  been  come  to ;  but  he 
begged  to  remind  the  Hon.  Baronet  opposite,  that  the  first  petition  presented  by 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had  reference  to  the  assessed  taxes,  and  not  the 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He  thought  that  the  House  could  not  do  better 
than  proceed  in  the  old  course  of  receiving  petitions  on  all  subjects. 

Mr.  E.  L.  BcLWER  was  proceeding  to  address  some  observations  to  the  House, 
when 

The  Speaker  said  it  was  clear  that,  whatever  arrangement,  if 'any,  had  been 
made,  it  was  difierently  understood  by  hon.  members.  For  himself,  he  must  saj^, 
that  he  merely  understood  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  hon.  baronet,  to  say,  that  lie  had  no  objection  to  a 
similar  course  being  followed  on  each  subject  as  had  been  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  petitions  referring  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill ;  however,  he  must  remind  the 
House  that  it  was  not  now  in  a  situation  to  decide  what  course  should  be  followed, 
and,  therefore,  that  any  further  discussion  upon  it  would  be  productive  only  of  a 
waste  of  time.     (Hear.) 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  A.  Agnew,  which  were  inaudible  in  the  gallery, 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said  that,  notwithstanding  he  should  this  day  be  unable  to  pre- 
sent the  numerous  petitions  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted, he  should  to-morrow  bring  forward  his  motion  on  that  subject. 

We  cannot  but  regiet,  that  Mr.  Buxton  should  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  ;  because  we  feel  assured  that  any  discussion  of  tlie  gieat 
question  of  Negio  Slavery,  under  the  present  impatient  temper  of  the 
House,  and  while  the  fever  of  excitement  on  Irish  affairs  is  still  raging 
high,  will  be  highly  injurious  to  the  cause,  which  requires  calmness  of 
deliberation,  and  a  totally  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  which 
exists  in  the  Housfc  at  present,  to  give  it  a  favourable  niception. 
From  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Buxton  intended  to  defer  his  mo- 
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tion  until  some  statement  had  been  made  by  Ministers,  of  their  views 
on  this  subject,  a  great  number  of  petitions  for  the  immediate  and  en- 
tire aboUtion  of  Slavery,  have  been  reserved  or  kept  back,  in  order  that 
they  might  come  with  the  greater  force  and  effect,  just  before  the  dis- 
cussion began  ;  and  these  will  be  all  lost.  This  reservation  has  been 
made  with  Mr.  Buxton's  sanction,  and  by  his  advice  :  and  therefore 
many  othei-s  now  find  themselves  in  the  same  position  with  himself, — 
charged  with  petitions  of  the  highest  respectability  and  importance, 
which  there  will  not  now  be  time  to  present,  before  the  discussion  is 
brought  on. 

We  repeat,  again,  our  firm  conviction,  that  unless  something  be  done 
to  put  the  Business  of  the  House  on  a  better  footing  than  it  is  at 
present — to  make  some  division  of  labour  among  the  members  of  the 
Legislature — to  simplify  the  forms  of  proceeding — to  restrict  the  time 
for  speaking — to  sit  in  sobriety  and  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  instead  of 
in  the  heated  temperament  and  heated  atmosphere  of  the  night — to 
have  only  one  subject  under  discussion  at  a  time — and  to  finish  and 
dispose  finally  of  one  topic  before  another  is  entered  upon  or  begun  ; 
— unless  some  regulations  of  this  description  be  made  and  adhered  to, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  assuredly  break  down  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  accumulated  arrears :  and  then  the  only  remedy  will  be,  to 
clear  them  aU  off  at  the  end  of  the  session,  by  some  sweeping  and  rapid 
mode  of  passing  all  that  the  Ministers  desire  to  have  passed,  without 
opposition,  without  discussion,  without  enquiry,  and  without  appeal ! 
To  this,  unless  there  be  an  alteration,  must  we  come  at  last;  and  the 
next  step  will  be,  to  discover  that  a  deliberative  assembly  of  658  inde- 
pendent members  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  speedy  passing  of  unjust 
laws  :  when  the  Ministers,  to  avoid  the  ti-ouble  of  long  discussions,  will 
advise  the  king  not  to  call  the  Parliament  together,  until  they  are  ac- 
tually wanted,  as  Cabinet  Councils  can  get  through  the  public  busi- 
ness more  expeditiously,  if  not  more  satisfactorily,  without  them. 
When  it  comes  to  this — and  without  some  speedy  alteration,  come  it 
will — the  evil  will  perhaps  cure  itself. 

In  the  evening  sitting  of  the  House,  the  Irish  Coercive  Bill  was 
again  considered  in  Committee,  clause  by  clause.  Mr.  Cobbett 
made  a  long  and  excellent  speech  against  the  Bill ;  but  amidst  much 
interruption  of  various  kinds  in  the  course  of  its  delivery.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  T.  Attwood,  who  advocated  the  suspension  of  all 
further  proceedings  on  this  Bill,  until  the  remedial  measures  had  been 
first  tried  :  but  both,  of  course,  were  resisted. 

The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  powers  given  by  this  Bill  should  be  employed  for 
the  punishment  of  those  who  refused  the  payment  of  tithes  :  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Lambert  mentioned  an  affecting  instance  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  very  soldiery,  who  were  sent  out  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  this  obnoxious  impost.  A  mihtaiy  party  had  been  sent  out 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  a  poor  man's  potatoe  crop,  for  tithe  ;  when, 
such  was  the  pity  felt  for  his  distress,  that  the  serjeant  of  the  party 
exclaimed  :  "  Comrades  !  we  won't  bear  this  any  longer ;  let  us  cluD 
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among  ourselves,  and  buy  the  tithe  off."  Who  is  there,  that  will  not 
say  this  serjeant  had  more  of  the  "milk  of  human  kindness"  in 
him,  than  those  who  sent  him  out  upon  so  degrading  and  cruel  a  ser- 
vice ?     Mr.  Lambert  said  : — ■ 

Was  it  surprising,  under  sucli  circumstances,  that  disturbances  should  be  pro- 
duced? In  many  instances,  where  only  pence  were  due  in  tithe,  pounds  of  expense 
had  been  incurred  in  law  expenses  for  the  enforcement  of  payment,  and  the  people 
■were  outraged  and  insulted.  There  were  persons  who  wished  to  create  disturb- 
ance, and  this  harsh  mode  of  collecting  tithes  afforded  a  ready  incentive  to  it. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Act  had  driven  thousands  of  honest  men  from  their  homes, 
and  exposed  them  to  come  in  contact  with  the  lawless  and  evil  disposed.  Such 
were  the  effects  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  campaign  had  commenced  again.  Considering  the  results  of  previous 
efforts,  he  bad  hoped  that  all  future  attempts  in  a  like  way,  would  have  beca 
abandoned.  He  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  secretary,  with  the  high  blood  which 
he  inherited,  participated  in  the  genei'ous  fee-lings  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he 
would  concede  to  mercy  and  justice  what  was  not  to  be  extorted  from  him  by  me- 
nace, or  obtained  by  cajolery.  (Hear.)  He  hoped  that  Government  itself  would 
be  disposed  to  give  spontaneously  the  relief  required.  He  thought  that  the  amend- 
ment which  he  now  intended  to  propose,  by  way  of  proviso  to  the  clause,  would 
have  the  effect  of  tranquillizing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  public  mind  in  Irci- 
land.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  told  him,  that  he  was  mistaken  if  he 
thought  the  proviso  would  make  the  measure  palatable  to  Irishmen.  He  did  not 
say  it  would.  The  Bill  was  not  palatable  to  himself, — nothing  but  the  disturb- 
ance and  agitation  that  prevailed  could  make  it  palatable  to,  or  endurable 
by,  him.  What  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  proviso  would  go  far  to  remove 
well-founded  objections,  and  reconcile  people  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  He 
had  received  letters  from  Ireland  admitting  that  some  such  Bill  was  unavoidable, 
but  calling  for  modifications  of  its  provisions;  and  above  all,  beseeching  that  it 
might  not  be  so  co:!structed  as  to  be  a  prop  of  the  tithe  system.  (Hear.)  He 
wished  to  add  to  the  clause  a  proviso  to  this  effect:  "Provided  always,  and  be  it 
hereby  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  chief 
governor  or  governors  of  Ireland,  to  apply  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act,  in 
any  way,  to  any  county  or  district,  merely  because  tithes  shall  not  be  paid  in  such 
county  or  district;  and  be  it  further  enacted  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applied  in  any  way  for  the  purpose  of  levying  tithes,  or  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment thereof.'" 

Mr.  Warburton  supported  this  amendment:  but  Lord  Althorp, 

while  he  approved  the  first  part  of  it,  objected  to  the  second :  he  said — 

He  was  sure  that  the  Committee  would  agree  with  him  that  the  measure 
should  be  applied  to  prevent  illegal  combinations  against  every  species  of  property; 
and  it  was  not  intended,  he  repeated,  to  be  applied  to  the  levying  of  tithes,  except 
violence  and  outrage  should  be  offered  in  resistance  to  such  levying,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  Bill  would  apply  to  such,  as  well  as  to  all  other  description  of  outrages 
in  the  disturbed  district,  at  the  time  under  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  He  begged 
distinctly  to  state  that  he  should  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  if  it  merely 
went  to  this  extent,  and  was  so  understood  as  to  prevent  the  Lord-Lieutenant  from 
applying  the  Bill  to  any  district  because  tithes  were  not  paid  in  it;  but  from  fear 
of  the  misconstruction  and  misinterpretation  which  the  introduction  of  such  an 
amendment  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  into  the  act  mieht  occaion, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  object  to  it,  for  it  was  obvious  that  one  effect  of  such  aa 
sancndnient  might  be,  that  the  riots  and  misdemeanours  committed  in  opposing 
and  resisting  the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  tithes,  might  l)c  considered  as 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  Now,  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  regird 
all  outrages  against  property  in  the  same  light,  and  to  punish  them  accordingly. 
He  did  not  feel  any  objection,  as  he  had  already  said,  to  the  iirst  part  of  hi« 
hon.  friend's  amendment;  hut,  upon  the  grounds  which  he  had  meatioued,  in* 
should  olyect  to  the  second  portion  of  it. 
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•  Mr.  Lambert's  amendment  was,  however,  ultimately  carried  by  z 
■division,  the  numbers  being — For  the  amendment,  284:  Against 
it,  81. 

The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  clauses,  were  got  through  with  less  opposition 
than  the  previous  ones ;  and  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
adjourn  the  debate,  the  sitting  continued  until  three  o'clock ;  which 
would  enable  members  to  get  to  bed  by  five  in  the  morning — about 
an  hour  before  daylight ! 

How  long  is  this  absurd  turning  of  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day,  to  endure  ! 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS— March  19. 

Along  debate  occurred  in  the  Upper  House  on  Tuesday,  on  th« 
•ubject  of  the  Education  Board  in  Ireland,  which,  though  spread  over 
six  closely-printed  columns  of  the  Times,  may  be  made  more  intel- 
ligible in  an  abridged  than  in  an  extended  form. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  the  only  public  education  for  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  was  conducted  on  exclusively  Protestant  principles;  ia 
consequence  of  which,  the  Catholic  parents  would  not  send  their 
children  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  education,  lest  they  should  at 
the  same  time  imbibe  what  they  considered  religious  heresy.  As  the 
want  of  education  was,  however,  quite  as  great  among  the  Catholics  as 
among  the  Protestants,  the  Goverament,  very  wisely,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  made  such  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  schools,  and  the 
books  to  be  read  in  them,  as  were  calculated  to  remove  the  objection* 
of  Catholic  parents ;  and  accordingly,  under  the  new  system,  botk 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  are  educated  together. 

The  principal  objection  urged  by  the  High  Church,  or  exclusivelj 
Protestant  party,  to  this  plan  is — that  instead  of  the  whole  Bible 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  they  have  only  exti'acls  of 
certain  portions  of  that  volume  given  them  to  read  :  and  this  is  said  to 
be  "  depriving  them  of  the  Word  of  God."  Now  the  plain  answer 
to  such  an  objection  is  this  : — that  it  is  impossible  a  child  can  read  the 
whole  Bible  at  once  ;  and  therefore  every  perusal  of  the  Scriptures 
being  by  portions  at  a  time,  every  such  portion  is  only  an  extract; 
So  that  even  should  the  whole  Book  be  in  their  hands,  if  any  discre- 
tion were  exercised  by  teachers  in  placing  before  them  the  historical 
and  devotional  parts  for  reading,  and  excluding  the  ceremonial,  the 
allegorical,  or  any  other  portions  less  adapted  to  their  tender  capacities, 
this  would  still  be  confining  them  to  extracts,  and,  as  appears  to  us, 
veiy  judiciously  so.  What  parent  is  there,  who,  having  to  place 
before  his  child  a  lesson  for  reading,  from  the  Bible,  would  not  prefer 
hearing  him  read  from  the  simple  narratives  and  arguments  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  rather  than  from  the  mysterious  allegories  of 
the  Apocalypse  or  Revelations  ?  from  the  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  or  the  Book  of  Job,  rather  than  from  Leviticus  or  Deuter- 
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onomy  ?  Surely,  then,  if  Scripture  lessons  have  been  made  familiar 
as  they  are,  by  a  hundred  different  school-books  used  for  years  past 
in  England,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  extracts  from  the  Scriptures., 
rather  than  the  entire  Volume  itself,  should  not  be  equally  use- 
ful in  Ireland,  more  especially  as,  in  addition  to  the  other  reasons  in 
favour  of  this  mode  of  teaching,  there  is  this  important  one — that  it 
reconciles  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  schools 
with  Protestants,  and  thus  extends  the  blessings  of  education  to  thou- 
sands who  would  otherwise  be  depiived  of  it. 

If  the  whole  Bible  were  rendered  inaccessible  to  these  children  by 
any  regulation  of  the  Government,  it  would  be  a  just  subject  of  com- 
plaint. But  it  is  not  so  ;  for  though  the  extracts  only  are  read  in 
the  schools,  yet  the  whole  Volume  is  open  to  the  perusal  of  all  the 
pupils  on  their  return  to  their  own  homes :  and  if  the  difference  be 
that  Protestant  parents  make  their  children  read  the  whole  Book, 
while  Catholic  parents  abstain  from  so  doing,  this  is  not  a  difference 
chargeable  in  any  respect  on  the  Government :  and  it  would  be  a 
gross  infringraent  of  religious  liberty,  for  any  one  to  compel  parents 
to  force  their  children  to  read  that  which,  in  their  peculiar  views 
however  erroneous,  they  might  think  it  their  duty  to  keep  from  them. 

This  complaint,  therefore,  of  the  Protestant  party,  against  reading 
only  extracts  of  the  Bible,  instead  of  the  whole  work,  appears  to  us 
unfounded  and  absurd.  What  are  all  sermons  but  extracts  of  the 
Scriptures,  commented  on  according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
preachers  who  select  them  ?  "What  are  those  portions  of  our  Church 
Service,  which  consists  of  texts  of  Scripture,  portions  of  the  Psalms, 
the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels,  but  extracts,  best  adapted,  as  their 
selectors  thought,  to  the  places  in  which  they  stand  ?  Surely,  then, 
the  selection  of  certain  portions  of  the  Scripture,  as  best  fitted  to  be 
read  in  schools,  with  full  liberty  to  all  parties  to  read  the  whole  Bible 
at  their  homes,  is  no  more  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  than  the  reading 
of  any  one  portion  of  the  Scriptures  as  part  of  the  service,  on  certain 
days,  and  other  portions  on  other. 

The  Earl  of  Roden,  the  great  Agitator  of  the  Conservatives  or 
Orangemen  in  Ireland,  and  who  makes  as  long  speeches,  and  as 
violent  ones,  at  Tims's  Lecture  Room,  in  GraTton-street,  Dublin, 
where  we  have  often  heard  him,  as  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  great  Agitator 
of  the  Repealers  and  the  Catholics,  ever  did  at  the  Corn  Exchange  or 
the  Trades'  Union,  was  the  complainant  against  this  liberal  System  of 
Education  now  pursued  by  the  Government  in  Ireland. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Whately,  made  a  most  able 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  the  Irish  Education 
Board.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  deprecated  the  present  system  as 
giving  too  much  countenance  to  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  Plunkett 
followed  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  defending  it.  Lord  Wicklow 
maintained  the  same  view  as  Lord  Roden,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  closed  the  debate  by  defending  the  Government  measure  as 
the  only  one  that  could  embrace  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
the  general  scheme  of  education,  which  was  equally  necessary  for 
both. 
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We  rejoice  at  every  opportunity  which  is  afforded  us  to  give  due 
praise  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  any  portion  of  their  conduct ; 
and  we  must  conscientiously  say,  from  long  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, from  having  been  in  Ireland  at  the  time  the  discussions  ran 
highest  upon  it,  and  from  examining  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings, 
that  we  approve  entirely  of  the  course  they  have  pursued,  and  con- 
sider them  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  friends  to  religious  freedom,  to 
education,  and  to  morality-. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  19. 

There  vrele  entered  on  the  books  of  the  House  a  great  number  of 
notices  of  motions  on  different  subjects  for  to-night,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  ^fr.  Buxton's  on  Colonial  Slavery,  which  even'  one 
expected  would  be  brought  forward,  according  to  his  announcement  on 
the  preceding  evening;  but  which,  we  were  happy  to  find,  was 
postponed  :  not  from  any  decrease  of  zeal,  or  intense  desire,  on  our 
parts,  to  have  this  question  disposed  of  in  the  speediest  manner  possi- 
ble, but  from  a  conviction  that,  if  it  had  been  brought  on  at  the 
present  moment,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House,  it  would 
not  have  been  done  justice  to,  and  might  have  been  altogether  lost 
for  the  Session.     We  give  an  extract  from  the  report : — 

On  Mr.  F.  BrxxoN  bein?  called  upon  by  the  Speaker, 

Lord  Althorp  said  be  had  to  request  his  Hon.  Friend  not  to  bring  forward 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  respecting  Colonial  Slavery,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  As  Ministers  had  intimated  their  intention  of  preparing  some  mea- 
sure on  this  subject,  he  thought  that  the  Hon.  Member  could  not  do  anything 
more  advantageous  to  the  question  itself  than  postpone  his  motion  until  he  heard 
what  were  the  plans  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  F.  BrxTON  said  that  no  gentleman  was  more  conscious  than  himself  that 
it  would  be  far  better  that  this  great  question  should  be  taken  up  by  Government 
than  by  any  individual  Member  of  that  House,  and  he  was  ready  at  the  present 
moment  to  postpone  his  motion  on  two  conditions, —  1st,  that  Ministers  would  be 
prepared  with  a  plan  for  the  entire  and  immediate  extinction  of  slavery  ;  and,  2d, 
that  they  would  name  the  day  on  which  they  would  introduce  the  plan  to  the 
House.  ("Oh,  oh!"  and  "Hear,  hear.")  It  might  perhaps  appear  that  he  was 
obstinate  on  this  matter,  but  he  could  assure  the  House  that  he  had  no  desire  of 
interfering  improperly  with  Government ;  but  he  cle;irly  saw,  from  the  state  of 
the  order-book,  which  exhibited  no  open  day  until  the  month  of  June,  what  the 
fate  of  this  question  would  be  if  he  postponed  its  consideration  without  receiving 
a  positive  assurance  that  the  subject  would  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Parlia^ 
ment.  It  was  indispensable  that  the  question  should  be  settled  in  the  present 
Session;  and  he  felt  convinced  that  if  it  was  not  settled  in  the  present  Session, 
and  by  that  House,  it  would  be  settled  in  another  place  in  a  far  more  disastrous 
way.  Therefore,  however  obstinate  he  might  appear,  and  however  painful  it 
might  be  for  him  to  resist  the  requests,  both  public  and  private,  which  had  been 
zaade  to  him  to  postpone  the  question,  he  felt  compelled  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  motion,  unless  Government  fixed  a  day  on  which  they  would  be  prepared  to 
explain  their  plans  with  respect  to  Colonial  Slavery. 

Lord  Althorp  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  one  of  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  by  the  Hon.  Member;  but  with  respect  to  the  other — that  Go- 
vernment should  fix  a  day  on  which  they  would  bring  forward  this  question — he 
certainly  had  no  objection  to  state  that  Government  would  be  prepared  on  Tues- 
day, the  23d  of  April,  to  state  the  views  they  took  of  the  subject.    Of  course  lie 
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could  not  at  the  present  time  state  what  the  plans  were  which  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  F.  Bdxton  said,  that  in  reference  to  the  words  "  entire  and  immediate 
extinction  of  slavery,''  used  by  him,  he  had  perhaps  expressed  himself  rather 
unguardedly,  because  one  of  the  great  objects  he  had  in  view  was  the  safe  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  the  promise  given  by  the 
Noble  Lord  he  was  perfectly  content,  and  should  therefore  withdraw  his  motion. 

We  subsequently  learnt  from  Mr.  Buxton,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  ask  the  Ministers  to  allow  some  one  day  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  such  petitions  as  related  to  this  subject,  as  he  had  himself 
a  great  number  which  he  had  kept  back ;  there  were  others  held 
by  Honourable  Members,  who,  at  his  suggestion,  had  equally 
reserved  them  till  the  nearer  approach  of  the  discussion  :  and  if  they 
could  be  presented  at  one  and  the  same  time,  their  aggregate  number 
and  importance  would  be  more  easily  seen. 

The  motion  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  respecting  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  which  stood  on  the 
Order-Book,  were  then  all  withdi-awn,  in  order  to  give  way  to  the 
continued  discussions  of  the  Committee  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill : 
but  though  the  debate  on  one  single  clause  was  continued  from  about 
six  o'clock  till  near  three  on  the  following  morning — or  nine  consecu- 
tive hours — the  novelty"  of  either  fact  or  argument  was  so  little,  that 
we  should  only  weary,  if  not  disgust,  our  readers,  by  the  repetition 
after  repetition  of  what  had  been  better  said  before,  and  of  what  had 
now  truly  become  a  more  than  twice-told  tale.  We  will  mention, 
therefore,  only  those  portions  that  were  new. 

Colonel  Hay  said  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  he  intended  to  institute  any  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Excise  Laws  in  Scotland? 

Lord  Althorp  was  understood  to  say  that  a  commission  had  already  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Excise  Laws  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  is  satisfactory  :  and  we  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  evils  of  the  present  mode  of  levying  taxes  on  commodities,  through 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  will  be  seen  and  felt  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
lead  to  a  universal  demand  for  the  abolition  of  both,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  only  just  and  proper  tax — one  on  the  income  and  property 
of  the  whole  kingdom  in  their  stead. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  would  also  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  put  a  question 
to  the  Noble  Lord  opposite.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Government  had 
any  plan  at  present  in  contemplation  for  the  introduction  of  Poor  Laws  into 
Ireland.  If  the  Government  had  not,  he  would  give  notice  that  on  a  future  day 
he  would  himself  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  examine  and 
to  report  whether  any  safe  and  effectual  plan  could  be  devised  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Poor  Laws  into  that  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  Althorp  replied  to  this  question  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice;  but  wc 
understood  him  to  say  that  Government  had  not  at  present,  nor  was  it  probable 
that  it  would  have  during  the  present  Session,  that  subject  under  its  con- 
sideration. 

This  is  just  as  unsatisfactory.  We  have  shewn,  in  the  article  con- 
tained in  the  5th  Number  of  the  Review,  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland :   and  the  valu.able  communication  of  the 
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Baron  D'Haussez,  contained  in  the  leading  article  of  our  present 
Number,  proves  how  practicable  it  would  be  to  introduce  into  Ireland 
a  mode  of  relieving  the  actual  wants  of  the  poor,  similar  to  that 
which  he  describes  as  successfully  followed  in  France.  It  would  be 
far  better  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  Government  than  by  Mr. 
O'Connell ;  and  believing  the  present  Ministers  to  be  really  actuated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  England,  however 
much  we  may  think  they  have  entirely  mistaken  the  means,  we  can 
only  account  for  their  not  introducing  themselves  a  system  of  Poor 
Laws  for  Ireland,  from  the  conviction  that  such  a  measure  would  not 
pass  the  Upper  House,  where  so  many  large  proprietors  of  landed 
estates  in  Ireland  hold  seats,  and  who  would  not  abate  one  fraction  of 
their  overgrown  rentals  to  support  that  very  poor,  by  whose  labour 
applied  to  their  soil  they  alone  realize  the  immense  fortunes  they 
enjoy.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  can  imagine  no  other  reason,  it  is  the 
bitterest  condemnation  of  the  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  England  and  Ireland  that  was  ever  uttered  against  them 
by  tongue  or  pen. 

Mr.  T.  Attwood  said,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest  fears  that  the  remedial 
measures  for  Ireland  would  never  become  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  that  was  not 
his  only  reason  for  proposing  his  amendment.  They  had  now  been  assembled  for 
nine  weeks,  and  all  that  they  had  done  in  that  time  had  been  to  get  into  the  com- 
mittee upon  this  Bill.  The  great  work  of  English  legislation  had  been  totally 
neglected  for  it;  and,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  greater  danger  at  present  of  public 
disturbances  taking  place  in  England,  than  there  was  of  public  disturbances  taking 
place  in  Ireland.  (•  Oh,  oh,  oh !')  He  knew  that  there  was  great  discontent  among 
many  millions  of  our  own  countrymen  ;  ('  Oh,  oh.')  and  knowing  that,  he  called 
upon  Ministers  to  pause  in  their  proceedings  upon  this  Bill,  and  to  turn  some 
part  of  their  consideration  to  other  subjects  besides  that  of  applying  coercive 
measures  to  Ireland.  He  thought  that  Ministers  could  entertain  other  subjects 
better  now  than  they  could  a  month  ago,  as  every  arrival  from  Ireland  tended  to 
prove  that  that  country  was  now  quiet.  ('  Oh,  oh !')  Was  it  not  notorious  that 
ten  of  the  persons  accused  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Leonard,  were  now  in  custody  ? 
Was  it  not  notorious  that  Mr.  Steele — by  some  deemed  an  agitator,  by  others 
one  of  the  pacificators  of  Ireland — was  now  submitting  to  a  legal  prosecution  ? 
Did  we  not  read  in  every  newspaper,  that  at  all  the  assizes  in  Ireland,  business  was 
going  on  well  ?  Did  we  not  read  that  the  judges,  in  their  different  charges,  were 
congratulating  the  grand  juries  that  everything  looked  favourable, — that  juries 
and  witnesses  were  each  and  all  performing  their  duty  unshrinkingly  and  fear- 
]essly,  and  that  there  was  nothing  like  intimidation  in6uencing  their  decisions? 
He  therefore  thought  that  coercive  measures  for  Ireland  might  be  postponed,  in 
order  te  let  English  legislation  go  on.  He  could  not  see  that  any  great  injury 
would  arise  from  the  delay  which  he  proposed;  and  if  gentlemencould  only  see 
this  matter  in  the  same  light  in  which  he  saw  it,  they  would  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  these  coercive  measures  till  the  remedial  measures  had  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  If  they  did  not  see  those  remedial  measures  passed  first,  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  they  would  never  see  them  passed  afterwards.  .\t  any 
rate,  as  those  measures  were  proposed  as  a  boon,  they  ought  to  proceed  at  least 
^j-i /Ki^stt  with  those  measures  which  were  intended  as  a  punishment.  He  then 
proposed  his  amendment,  but  informed  the  committee  that  he  would  not  give  them 
the  trouble  of  dividing  upon  it,  unless  he  saw  them  actuated  by  a  desire  such  as 
Tic  felt  of  placing  their  opinions  on  record.  It  was,  'That  the  House  should  sus- 
pend all  further  proceedings  on  this  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  until  the  remedial 
measares  also  proposed,  should  have  passed,  and  become  the  law  of  the  land.' 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  this  amendment,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Haryev  said,  that  if 
ibe  gentlemen  from  Ireland  wished  to  propitiate  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
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land,  there  was  no  course  they  could  follow  which  would  accomplish  that  object 
better  than  their  withdrawing  their  interminable  discussioiis  on  this  Bill.  He 
hoped  that  those  who  had  hitherto  honestly  and  ably  opposed  this  Bill  would  now 
abandon  their  hostility  to  it,  and  leave  it,  with  all  its  rigour  and  all  its  responsi- 
bility, to  those  who  had  introduced  it,  and  were  to  carry  it  into  execution.  If  the 
hon.  members  would  only  pursue  that  course,  the  House  might  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  countless  objects  of  importance  upon  which  the  public  mind 
of  the  country  was  now  fixed  with  such  intense  interest. 

This  advice  was  rejected,  however,  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  others,  and  the  discussion  proceeded  on  the  lOth,  or  what  is 
called  the  Court-Martial  clause,  of  the  Bill. 

The  three  most  important  speeches  of  the  evening  were  that  of  Mr, 
Stanley,  announcing  the  changes,  which,  in  deference  to  public 
opinion,  the  Ministers  had  consented  to  make  in  this  clause  :  and 
those  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Perrin,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie, 
who  each  opposed  the  clause  entirely.  In  fairness  to  the  Ministers 
and  their  opponents  (for  we  neither  desire,  nor  will  we  ever  pursue, 
any  other  course  than  that  of  even-handed  justice  to  all  parties)  we 
give  the  leading  portions  of  each  of  the  speeches  named. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  as  many  gentlemen,  who  were  in  other  respects  friendly 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  objected  to  the  clause  which  in  extreme  cases,  and  in 
those  only,  put  the  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial  in  place  of  the  ordinaiy  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  he  felt  it  right  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  the  modification 
which  Ministers  had  resolved  to  make  in  it — still  preserving  the  principle  of  hav- 
ing courts-martial,  which  they  considered  essential  to  the  general  measure.  Some 
of  these  modifications  had  been  already  stated  to  the  Committee,  either  by  himself 
or  his  noble  friend,  but  he  thought  it  right  to  put  the  Committee  in  possession  of  the 
whole,  with  some  additional  alterations  which  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  its  no- 
tice. In  the  first  place,  as  was  already  known  to  the  Committee,  it  was  intended 
that  no  officer  below  the  rank  of  captain  should  be  a  member  of  any  such  court. 
This  would  meet  the  objection  of  those  who  considered  that  officers  of  two  years' 
standing,  and  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  being  eligible  as  members  of  the  court, 
would  bring  the  accused  before  men  of  comparatively  little  experience.  Another 
modification  was,  that  officers  should  not  be  appointed  as  members  of  such  courts, 
who  had  been  already  harassed  with  daily  and  nightly  duty  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
trictsj  and  who,  from  that  circumstance,  might  probably  come  to  the  courts  with 
feelings  less  calm  and  unbiassed  than  would  be  desirable.  The  next  amendment 
related  to  the  number  of  officers,  members  of  such  courts,  who  should  concur  in 
their  verdict  before  it  could  be  pronounced.  In  ordinary  cases  of  courts-martial, 
it  was  well  known  that  the  verdict  was  pronounced  by  a  simple  majority  of  voices 
in  all  cases,  save  where  the  penalty  of  death  was  awarded.  These  courts,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  empowered  to  adjudge  the  punishment  of  death;  nor  even 
could  they  try  for  a  capital  offence,  without  the  special  leave  of  the  Lord-Lieute- 
nant, and  even  then  they  were  not,  on  a  conviction,  authorized  to  pass  sentence  of 
death.  The  proviso  which  would  be  introduced  for  this  purpose  would  enact,  that 
where  the  court  should  consist  of  nine  members,  seven  should  concur  in  the  find- 
ing ;  and  when  there  were  less  than  nine,  five  at  least  should  concur.  This  would 
be  an  additional  security  against  the  want  of  due  consideration  before  the  court 
agreed  in  its  verdict.  There  would  also  be  another  difference  between  this  and  for- 
mer courts-martials,  that  the  sentence  could  in  no  instance  be  executed,  until  the 
finding  and  sentence  had  been  submitted  for  revision  to  a  higher  authority. 

Mr.  C.  Fergcsson  said  that  he  would  not  give  such  power  to  any  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. He  would  not  give  to  any  man  or  body  of  men  the  power  of  taking  away 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  King's  subjects  the  benefit  of  the  trial  by  jury.  But 
it  was  not  the  mere  trial  by  jury— this  Bill  also  took  away  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  judge,  without  which  he  believed  that  the  trial  by  jury 
would  be  more  a  curse  than  a  blessing.    The  King's  counsel  or  other  barrister 
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who  was  to  assist  at  the  trial  was  not  a  counsel  for  the  accused,  he  was  rather 
&  counsel  against  him.  He  could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  He  went  to  the  court  with  an  opinion  against  the  accused, 
for  if  he  believed  him  innocent  he  would  be  bound  to  advise  that  he  should  not  be 
prosecuted.  Another  objection  to  the  establishment  of  these  courts-martial  was, 
that  their  members  were  not  responsible  to  any  civil  tribunal.  They  were  respon- 
sible only  to  courts-martial.  Thus  the  subject  who  might  have  to  complain  of 
any  injustice  was  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country.  This,  he  contended,  was  the  greatest  blow  which  the  constitution  had 
ever  received.  It  was  contended,  that  when  you  violated  the  constitution  the 
further  you  went  the  better.  This  was  a  most  monstrous  doctrine,  and  he  could 
scarcely  believe  when  he  first  read  it,  as  coming  from  a  distinguished  statesmaa 
in  another  place,  that  the  account  which  he  read  was  a  correct  version  of  what 
passed ;  but  he  now  found  that  it  was  too  true.  The  doctrine  had  hitherto  been, 
that  when  we  trenched  on  the  constitution,  the  more  lightly  we  touched  it  the 
better.  This  doctrine  was,  it  seemed,  now  to  be  reversed ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
the  enactment  was  so  severe  that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  terror  and  dismay. 
(Hear,  hear.)  One  would  suppose  that  such  an  enactment  was  resorted  to  now  ia 
order  to  enable  others  to  infringe  on  the  constitution  hereafter  with  impunity. 
(Hear.)  He  did  not  think  that  such  a  measure  as  this  would  be  viewed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  that  implicit  assent  to  its  justice  which  it  had  received 
from  majorities  in  that  House.  It  had  been  said,  and  he  believed  truly,  that  the 
army  in  Ireland,  was  not  only  respected,  but  lovetl.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought, 
however,  that  this  clause,  forming  them  into  a  tribunal  of  military  judges,  (a  sys- 
tem abhorred  by  Irishmen,)  would  raise  such  powerful  objections  in  the  mind  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  as  no  measure  of  conciliation  could  remove.  They  would 
cease  to  consider  these  military  men  as  their  friends,  arrayed  as  they  would  be, 
under  this  act,  against  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  measure  would  have  the  effect 
of  completely  changing  the  relations  of  the  people  of  Ireland  towards  the  army. 
He  believed  the  object  of  Ministers  was  to  restore  and  preserve  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, but  he  greatly  regretted  that  they  should  have  had  recourse  to  such  a  mea- 
sure as  this.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Serjeant  Perrin  could  not  suffer  himself  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  this  occa- 
sion, because  he  thought  in  his  conscience  that  the  clause  now  under  discussion 
was  unnecessary.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  military  tribunals  ought 
not  to  be  introducetl  if  it  could  be  avoided.  The  proof  of  the  necessity  for  erect- 
ing them  ought  therefore  to  be  clearly  made  out ;  because,  if  there  were  not  a 
just  necessity,  the  introduction  of  them  was  a  grievous  tyranny.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  to  what  did  this  statement  of  the  intimidation  of  witnesses  amount  ?  Was  it 
proved  to  have  occurred  in  any  one  case,  except  that  of  the  Carrickshaugh  mur- 
ders.' (Hear,  hear.)  Giving  Ministers  credit  for  that  case,  was  it  not,  he 
demanded,  met  by  the  cases  in  Clare,  by  the  cases  in  Galway,  by  the  cases  in 
Kilkenny,  by  the  cases  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  by  all  the  cases  at  the  present 
assizes?  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  It  would,  however,  appear  by  this  clause  that 
Ministers  did  not  put  confidence  in  the  other  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  that  they  did 
not  think  they  would  put  down  agitation,  protect  the  peaceable,  and  secure  the 
property  of  the  country.  And  yet,  if  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill  were  good  for 
anything,  they  ought  to  be  efficient  for  those  purposes.  Ministers  had  all  the  aid 
which  the  Special  Constables'  Act  of  last  Session,  which  a  greatly  increased 
military  force,  and  a  native  police,  could  give.  If  these  could  not  secure  the 
safety  of  jurors,  if  these  could  not  protect  property,  what  was  the  use  of  this 
measure  ?  If  such  available  powers  as  these  were  not  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to 
disorder,  how  were  courts-martial  to  eflect  that  object?  (Hear,  hear.)  Ministers 
had  introduced  another  Bill — to  which  be  certainly  would  not  object — the  Bill 
for  changing  the  Venues.  Thus  they  had  within  their  reach  everything  necessary 
to  secure  the  due  administration  of  justice ;  and  he  would  say  that  no  one  instance 
had  ever  been  found  where  a  jury,  on  proper  evidence  having  been  given,  had  failed 
to  convict.  He  might  be  asked  what  tribunal  he  would  substitute  for  that  pro- 
posed by  this  clause, — whether  he  would  prefer  a  court  of  barristers  or  a  single 
judge?    He,  for  one,  did  not  approve  of  a  court  of  barristers.    He  did  not  object 
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to  courts-martial  as  being  composed  of  men  of  less  nice  feeling  as  jurors  than 
other  men,  but  lie  objected  to  the  loss  of  the  judge  :  he  objected  to  the  loss  of  the 
experience  necessarily  possessed  by  the  learned  judge,  who  well  understood 
the  evidence.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  quite  clear  that  courts-martial  might 
fail  in  coming  to  a  right  decision  on  nice  questions  of  law.  And  when  it  was  said 
that  such  questions  could  not  come  before  them,  he  would  ask  what  questions 
could  be  more  nice  or  difficult  to  decide  than  those  which  were  connected  with 
points  of  evidence.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  asked  what  he  would  substitute  for 
these  military  courts,  he  would  say  that  he  would  substitute  nothing,  but  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  old  system  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  suggest 
that  while  the  disturbances  continued,  a  continual  session  should  be  held  by 
adjournment.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  wholly  objected  to  this  law  being  put  upon  the 
statute-book.  He  thanked  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  for  his  declaration  that  it 
should  not,  except  in  extreme  cases,  be  resorted  to ;  but  he  had  a  right  to  avail 
himself  of  that  declaration,  and  to  contend  that  it  amounted  to  an  admission  that 
there  was  no  immediate  necessity  for  this  measure.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question 
put  to  those  who  opposed  this  measure  was,  "  VVill  you  submit  to  courts-martial, 
or  will  you  be  content  with  the  visits  of  the  Whitefeet,  and  the  laws  of  the  Volun- 
teers ?  In  answer  to  that  he  would  say,  that  he  thought  the  law  was  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  all  those  evils,  if  it  were  fully,  firmly,  fairly,  and  duly 
administered.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  suspect  that  the  Noble  Lord  or  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  would  endeavour  to  strain  the  law  for  oppressive  purposes,  but  it 
was  their  duty  as  legislators  to  see  that  the  law  was  so  framed  that  it  could  not  by 
possibility  be  perverted  or  misapplied.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  ABERCROMBr  said  that,  although  he  was  friendly  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  he  found  it  impossible  to  vote  for  this  clause  (Considerable  cheering);  and 
he  was  desirous  of  stating  shortly  his  reasons.  The  question  was,  had  a  neces- 
sity for  so  severe  a  measure  been  shown  ?  This  was  by  far  the  weakest  part  of  the 
Bill.  There  was  not  one  of  the  crimes  that  had  been  referred  to  that  had  occurred 
in  every  past  year  in  Ireland;  and,  therefore,  unless  such  crimes  had  recently 
assumed  a  more  systematic  character,  no  unusual  measure  was  necessary.  But 
when  he  applied  the  principle  to  this  particular  clause,  he  could  not  find  such  an 
amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  intimidation  of  jurors,  which  was  the  ground  of  this 
clause  (hear) — as  to  satisfy  him  that  the  intended  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  was  necessary.  It  had  been  said,  that  when  you  overstep  the  constitution 
you  cannot  go  too  far.  But  the  only  question  was,  did  the  necessity  exist  ?  If  it 
did  not,  there  was  the  limit;  and  wherever  the  constitution  was  overstepped,  in- 
justice was  done  to  those  who  were  entitled  to  its  rights.  It  had  been  argued  that 
this  was  really  a  measure  of  humanity ;  for  although  the  Bill  operated  as  a  mea- 
sure of  terror,  it  was  humane  in  deterring  men  from  guilt.  (Hear.)  The  argu- 
ment had  no  great  effect  on  his  mind  ;  but  he  answered,  that  whilst  they  confined 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  they  would  carry  along  with 
them  the  sympathy  of  all  considerate  and  reasonable  men.  By  having  recourse 
to  a  system  of  terror,  they  would  find  it  a  source  of  weakness,  by  its  increasing 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  (Hear.)  It  had  been  found  that  at  Kilkenny 
jurors  were  ready  to  do  their  duty.  Let  first  some  legal  tribunal  be  tried  in  the 
proclaimed  districts,  and  if  that  were  found  insufficient,  then  this  military 
tribunal  might  be  introduced.  He  was  convinced  of  the  benefit  that  would  result 
from  this  course,  and  he  could  not  but  press  it  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  mistaken  or  mischievous  policy  then  employing  officers 
of  the  army  in  capacities  where  political  feelings  might  be  called  into  action. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  spccclics  of  these  three  Members,  each  of  them  men  of  high 
legal  character  and  attainments,  each  of  them  warm  and  uniform 
supporters  of  the  Ministry ;  and  the  last  regarded  almost  as  a  Member 
of  the  Government  itself,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  House 
generally ;  and  gave,  as  Mr.  Stanley  himself  subsequently  confessed, 
almost  as  much  surprise  as  pain  to  himself  and  his  colleagues,  as  be- 
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ing  so  totally  and  entirely  unexpected.  The  result  was,  tbat  on  a 
division  on  the  clause,  the  numbers  were — for  the  Couits-Martial, 
273  ;  against  them,  130 ;  which  was  an  augmentation  of  50  to  the 
lai-gest  minority  obtained  before,  and  will  make  the  Ministers  pause, 
we  hope,  before  they  proceed  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill. 

For  oui"selves,  however,  we  cannot  conceal  our  surprize,  that  out 
of  400  Members  then  present  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  large  a 
number  as  270  should  be  found  to  vote  for  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary tribunals  for  the  uial  of  civil  offences  at  all,  much  less  after  the 
powerful  and  unanswerable  ai^uments  adduced  by  the  three  speakers, 
whose  sentiments  we  have  given  ;  and  after  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said  on  this  subject  for  the  last  nine  weeks.  We  can  only  ac- 
count for  it  on  the  supposition,  that  among  the  Ministerial  majority, 
are  to  be  found  a  great  number  of  weak  men,  who  have  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  their  own  judgments,  to  form  any  very  decided  opinion 
of  their  own,  and  who,  therefore,  think  it  safest  to  follow  the  opinions 
of  the  largest  number :  or  of  timid  men,  who,  though  they  have 
opinions  of  their  own,  are  afraid  to  avow  them,  lest  they  should  give 
offence  to  persons  whom  they  wish  to  keep  well  with,  in  the  hope 
of  favours  to  be  received  or  benefits  to  be  conferred  :  or  of  indifferent 
men,  who  do  not  care  much  whether  Ireland  is  well-governed  or  ill- 
governed,  happy  or  miserable,  provided  they  can  retain  possession  of 
Sieir  own  enjo}Tnents,  their  own  privileges,  and  use  the  influence  of 
their  vote  and  station,  to  forward  their  own  interests,  and  oblige  their 
own  dependants.  This  is  our  only  solution  of  the  enigma :  for  to 
say  that  270  men  out  of  400,  cordially  approve  of  the  substitution  of 
military  for  civil  courts  in  the  case  in  question,  and  that  they  would, 
on  their  own  individual  responsibility,  and  quite  disinterestedly,  have 
proposed  such  a  change,  and  readily  subject  themselves  to  all  the 
consequences — is  what  we  never  can  believe ;  since  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  our  experience  :  and  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  very  principles  which  three  out  of  ever}-  four  of  the  very  men 
in  question  professed  at  the  hustings,  when  they  solicited  the  suffi^ages 
of  the  people  to  send  them  into  Parliament.  A  day  of  reckoning, 
however,  will  come  for  all ;  and  we  shall  then  see  what  sort  of  an 
account  of  their  stewai'dship  such  men  will  be  able  to  render  up. 

The  close  of  the  business  of  the  night,  or  morning,  was  quite  as 
inauspicious  as  its  commencement — being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  necessar)-  suspension  of  the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill,  which,  it 
seems,  was  begun  in  a  wrong  manner,  in  point  of  form  !  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  all  the  time  hitherto  bestowed  upon  it,  has  been 
utterly  thrown  away ;  and  the  whole  thing  will  be  necessarj'  to  be 
done  over  again  !  There  are  other  ways,  therefore,  besides  long 
speeches,  and  verbal  repetitions,  in  which  the  time  of  the  House  and 
the  countiy  may  be  wasted.  Our  remedy  would  be  to  inflict  heavy 
pecuniary  fines  on  both  parties ;  and  if  no  other  application  of  the 
money  suggested  itself,  we  would  apply  the  funds  thus  raised,  from 
the  offences  of  those  who  talked  too  much,  or  talked  in  vain,  to  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  could  not  talk  at  all. 
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The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  termination  of  the 
business  of  the  sitting  is  reported  in  the  papers  of  the  day. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  it  had 
been  referred  to  inquire  whether  a  proper  course  had  been  pursued  with  respeet  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  report 
stated  that  the  Bill  was  a  Tax  Bill,  and  ought  to  be  introduced  in  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Bill  was  discharged,  and  the  Noble  Lord  gave  notice,  that  on  Monday  next 
he  would  move  tahtthe  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  having  been  disposed  of,  the  House 
adjourned  at  3  o'clock;  and  the  distant  Members  got  to  bed  at  5. 

Who  can  be  expected  to  preserve  mental  vigour,  or  bodily  health, 
under  such  a  continued  pressure  upon  the  human  frame  as  this  ?  No 
one.  And  if  any  doubt  of  its  deteriorating  effects  exist,  let  the 
doubter  ask  for  a  morning  interview  with  some  Member  of  Parliament, 
who  is  constant  in  his  attendance,  and  find  him  breakfasting  at  noon 
— having  been  only  six  hours  in  bed — from  5  to  11,  without  appetite 
— his  skin  parched  and  dry — his  eyes  dull  and  inflamed — his  limbs 
requiring  perpetual  stretching-out  to  overcome  their  lassitude, — while 
head-ache,  stupor,  and  yawning,  make  him  more  fit  to  return  to  bed 
again  than  to  go  to  business  : — his  table  covered  with  Parliamentary 
documents — reports  of  committees — bills  to  be  brought  in — petitions 
to  be  presented — notices  of  motions  for  the  night — packets  of  letters 
by  the  post,  to  be  read  and  answered,  or  thrown  by  with  neglect — 
something  coming  on  in  the  morning  sitting  at  twelve — or  an  election 
or  other  committee  to  attend  at  one — besides  private  matters  added  to 
public — and  visitors  for  advice  or  assistance  in  his  Pailiamentary 
capacity — let  him  picture  to  himself  all  these,  and  he  will  not  wonder, 
that  while  some  are  driven  prematurely  to  the  gi'ave,  as  was  the  case 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  and  several  others,  many  are 
made  prematurely  imbecile,  as  is  the  case  with  not  a  few  that  we  have 
in  our  eye  ;  and  others  are  so  thoroughly  disgusted,  that  they  abandon 
all  public  principle,  think  only  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  just 
give  so  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  public  affairs  as  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  decent  appearance  of  public  spirit,  while  all  their 
real  energy  is  given  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests  first, 
and  that  of  the  country  afterwards — when  themselves,  their  relatives, 
and  their  dependants,  are  all  fully  served. 

This  Night-Legislation,  and  the  total  absence  of  those  rules  and 
regulations  which  would  be  preservative  of  order,  decorum,  and 
economy  of  time,  are  therefore  prolific  in  the  production  of  physical 
disease  and  of  moral  and  political  deterioration,  if  not  of  absolute 
profligacy  and  apostacy,  when  carried  to  their  extreme,  and  operating 
upon  base  and  selfish  natures — while  even  the  most  noble  and  gene- 
rous minds  do  not  wholly  escape  the  contamination.  It  is  of  the 
gi'eatest  importance,  therefore,  to  justice,  patriotism,  and  utility,  that 
this  absurd  and  degrading  system  of  conducting  the  public  business  of 
the  country  should  be  altered. 
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In  the  morning  sitting  of  the  House,  various  petitions  were  pre- 
sented ;  and  in  the  conversations  that  arose  out  of  them,  Mr.  Roebuck 
advised  the  Irish  Members  to  leave  the  House  and  the  country  for 
ever,  as  it  was  clear  to  him,  after  the  decision  of  last  night  upon  the 
court-martial  clause,  that  justice  would  never  be  done  to  Ireland  in 
Parhament — and  that  the  sooner  the  two  countries  were  separated  the 
better.  Some  further  conversation  took  place  in  the  evening  sitting 
of  the  House,  on  the  perpetual  postponement  of  motions,  the  late 
iours,  and  the  long  speeches,  aU  of  which  impeded  the  progress  of 
public  business.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report : — 

Lord  Althorp  postponed  the  motion  which  stood  for  to-night,  that  orders  of 
the  day  should  precede  notices  of  motions  on  all  days  fixed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Irish  Disturbances  Bill. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  it  was  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  business  would 
come  on  while  such  a  motion  was  kept  hangringover  their  heads.  There  was  a  very 
important  motion  fixed  for  to-morrow  night,  relative  to  the  distress  of  the  country, 
with  respect  to  which  it  was  of  importance  that  the  House  should  be  informed 
what  course  would  be  pursued. 

Lord  Althorp  said  his  wish  was  to  proceed  with  the  Irish  Disturbances  Bill 
de  die  in  diem,  but  it  must  depend  on  the  feeling  of  the  House  whether  he  was 
able  to  pursue  that  course. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  thought  he  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  late  hour  to  which 
the  House  prolonged  the  discussion  on  this  Bill.  More  than  one  hour  was  con- 
sumed in  its  discussion  after  1  o'clock  this  morning.  Those  who  last  remained 
in  the  House,  attending  to  their  duty,  without  tasting  any  kind  of  refreshment, 
were  not  equal  to  bear  up  against  the  overwhelming  sleepiness  that  came  upon 
them  at  that  hour  of  the  morning.     (Laughter.) 

An  Hon.  Member  (name  unknown)  protested  against  the  interminable  speeches 
which  were  made  by  Hon.  Gentlemen  upon  the  Irish  Bill, — speeches  in  which 
nobody  was  fortunate  enough  to  strike  out  any  new  lights,  but  in  which  everybody 
was  successful  in  extinguishing  all  the  old  ones.  The  evil  was  daily  becoming 
worse  and  worse. 

'  Speeches  immeasurably  long 
Seem  lengthening  as  we  go.' 

('  Hear'  and  laughter.)  He  recollected  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
remarked,  that  Franklin  and  Washington,  though  one  of  them  was  the  founder, 
and  the  other  the  President,  of  the  New  Republic,  had  never  found  it  necessary 
upon  any  question  to  speak  more  than  15  minutes.     (Question.) 

If  the  IMinisters  would  but  settle  this  matter  by  a  positive  regulation 
or  order,  applying  equally  to  all  parties,  and  confining  the  speakers 
to  a  limited  time,  more  than  half  the  present  difficulties  would  be 
overcome  :  but  while  Lord  Althoi-p  leaves  it  to  "  the  feeling  of  the 
House"  to  regulate  who  shall  be  heard  and  what  shall  be  done,  we  see 
no  hope  of  justice  being  fairly  or  impartially  dealt  out  by  men  whose 
feelings  are  expressed  in  so  vociferous,  clamorous,  and  indecent  a 
manner,  as  they  ai-e  towards  all  parties  whose  opinions  differ  froni 
their  own.  In  the  night  sitting,  the  Irish  Bill  made  greater  progress 
than  on  any  preceding  evening ;  indeed,  the  most  obnoxious  clauses 
having  been  passed,  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  time  and  trouble  to 
oppose  the  others.  In  the  12th  clause,  mth  which  they  began,  the 
Ccourts  were  allowed  to  be  open,  and  reporters  permitted  to  take 
notes.     In  the  16th,  an  improvement  Was  made  as  to  issuing  war- 
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rants,  requiring  the  whole  court  to  do  this  instead  of  any  individual 
member.  In  the  17th,  corporal  punishment  was  prohibited  from 
being  inflicted  by  the  courts-mai'tial ;  and  jurisdiction  over  libel  was 
taken  away.  In  the  18th,  persons  found  out  at  night  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail  instead  of  being  detained.  And  in  the  19th,  no  house 
was  to  be  broken  open  in  the  nightly  visits ;  but  the  party  summoned 
not  answering  to  his  name  was  to  be  deemed  evidence  of  his  being 
absent.  The  Bill  was  got  through,  with  these  improvements,  up  to 
the  22d  clause :  but,  with  all  its  amendments,  it  is  so  objectionable  in. 
principle,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  found  so  obnoxious  in  practice, 
that  we  are  sm-e  six  months  will  not  elapse  before  Ministers  will  repent 
of  having  ever  brought  it  in — if  they  do  not  even  repent  already. 

After  the  Irish  Bill  had  been  disposed  of  for  the  night,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  occurred : — 

Lord  Althorp  asked  the  Hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  to  postpone  to  a  future 
day  his  notice  of  motion,  which  stood  for  to-morrow,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  general  distress  existing 
among  the  industrious  classes  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  into  the  most  efifectusd 
means  of  its  relief. 

Mr.  T.  Attwood  said  that  he  would  make  a  compromise  with  the  Noble  Lord. 
He  would  not  stand  upon  his  right  to  bring  on  his  motion,  if  the  Noble  Lord 
■would  consent  to  stop  the  Cqmmittee  on  the  Irish  Bill  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and 
allow  him  afterwards  to  open  the  debate,  which  might  then  be  adjourned  to  an- 
other day,  or  if  the  Noble  Lord  would  give  him  an  open  day  on  which  he  could 
bring  it  on  at  an  early  hour. 

Lord  Althorp  could  not  either  give  the  Hon.  Member  an  open  day,  or  assent 
to  his  proposition  to  open  the  debate  on  his  motion  at  10  o'clock,  and  to  adjoura 
it  afterwards  to  another  day.  If  the  motions  on  the  order-book  were  taken  as  they 
stood  on  the  book,  the  Honourable  Member  for  Birmingham  would  have  no 
chance  of  bringing  on  his  motion  to-morrow  night,  as  almost  any  one  of  the 
five  motions  which  preceded  his,  was  likely  to  last  the  whole  evening. 

Mr.  T.  Attwood  asked  the  Noble  Lord  to  let  him  have  Monday  next  for  his 
motion. 

Lord  Ebrington  thought  that  the  Honourable  Member  for  Birmingham  was, 
under  existing  circumstances,  scarcely  entitled  to  the  courtesy  which  he  asked 
from  the  Noble  Lord. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Attwood  said  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
bring  on  his  motion  notwithstanding. 

It  is  very  lamentable  that  measures  of  such  pressing  necessity  as 
this,  for  an  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  existing  Distress, — and  of 
that  for  the  Abolition  of  Negi'o  Slavery, — with  twenty  others  of  the 
highest  national  importance,  should  be  either  delayed  indefinitely,  or 
brought  forward  under  circumstances  calculated  to  defeat,  rather  than 
promote,  their  success.  But  until  a  better  division  of  labour,  and  better 
hours,  and  better  regulations  as  to  time,  and  order  of  succession  to  be 
given  to  different  subjects,  be  established,  confusion  will  go  on  accu- 
mulating ;  and  the  House  will  break  down,  as  it  deserves  to  do,  from 
the  weight  of  its  own  accumulated  aiTcars. 

ERRATA. 

From  the  hurry  in  whicli  one  of  the  sheets  of  the  last  Number  of  the  Reyiew  was  passed  through 
the  press,  there  were  two  errors  which  require  correction  ;  the  one  is  at  p.  3i2,  where  the  words 
far  a.T\i  againit  require  to  be  transposed,  or  made  to  change  places,  in  the  paragraph  near  the  top 
of  the  page:  and  the  other  is  at  p.  335  ;  where,  on  the  authority  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Lambert's 
name  is  given  as  one  of  the  Speakers,  whereas  he  himselfsulibequently  denied  having  spoken  at  all. 
The  wonder  is  that  such  error,'*  do  not  oftener  oecur,  from  the  noise,  confusion,  and  crowded  state 
«f  the  honse,  which  often  makes  it  impossihle  cither  to  see  or  to  hear  the  person  who  is  addressing 
it,  except  from  particular  situations,  opposite  to,  or  near  him. 
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Feom  March  14  to  Marcb  21. 

Petitions  presented. 

[On  the  two  subjects — of  the  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland — and  on  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  alone — so  many  Petitions  have  been  presented — amounting  offctinA 
the  former  and  w  favor  of  the  latter  to  several  hundreds  at  least — that  we  find  the 
enumeration  of  the  places  from  whence  they  come,  would  more  than  occupy  all 
our  remaining  space: — we  must  therefore  omit  them  for  the  present — and 
will  give  the  other  Petitions  in  our  next.] 

Notices  of  Motion, 

Mr.  Matthias  Attwood. To  submit  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the 

existing   Monetary  system  of  the  Country. [Deferred  from  Friday  13th 

Marchtill  Tuesday  26th  March.] 

Mr.  Robert  Grant Bill  for  removal  of  all  disabilities  aiffiMiting  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  Religion. [Deferred  till  Wednesday  17th  April.] 

Mr.  Sheil. Motion  regarding  Flogging  in  the  Army. [Tuesday  7th  Maj.^ 

Mr.  O'Connell. Bill  to  restore  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their  right  and  power 

to  elect  Conser\-ators  of  the  Peace,  in  each  County  at  large.  County  of  a  Citf, 
and  County  of  a  Town,  in  Ireland ;  and  to  regulate  the  mode  of  such  Election^ 
and  to  declare  and  establish  the  authority  of  such  Conservators  as  Justices  of 
the  Peace. [Deferred  till  Thursday  9th  May.] 

Mr.  Wilson  Patten. Commission  to  collect  Evidence  on  the  subject  of  Chil- 

dreu  employed  in  Factories. [Wednesday  20th  March.] 

Mr.  Baring, British  Museum  Estimates.      (In  Committee  of  Supply.)^— 

Wednesday  20th  March.] 

Sir  George  Staunton. To  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  tiie  state  of  our 

Commercial  Relation  with  China,  and  to  the  measures  which  are  now  become 
indispensably  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  that  very  important  branck 
of  British  Commerce  upon  a  secure  and  honourable  basis ;  and  to  move  Rest^ 
lutions  upon  the  subject. [Tuesday  26th  March.] 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore. Select  Committee,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  pro- 
moting and  extending  a  system  of  Emigration,  through  tbe  means  of  fiiads 
arising  from  the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  the  Colonies  in  North  America  and  Ab- 
stralia.— [Deferred  till  Thursday  23d  May.] 

Mr.  Hand  ley. Bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  9th  Geo.  4,  for  regu- 
lating the  payment  of  certain  Duties  on  Insurances  from  loss  or  damage  by  £re, 
as  relates  to  live  and  dead  Arming  stock,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  said  duties 
thereon. — [Thursday  16th  May.] 

Mr.  Wallace. Bill  for  improving  the  forms  of  process,  shortening  the  dciajs, 

end  lessening  the  expenses  of  litigation,  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  ; 
also,  fc>r  Fegolating  the  firms  of  pro«.-edure,  and  diminishing  the  expenses,  i» 
Appeals  from  the  said  Court  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  also  in  Appeals  m 
civil  causes  at  the  Circuit  Courts  in  Scotland. — [Wednesday  3d  .April.] 

Mr.  Wallace. Bill  for  the  belter  regulating  the  forms  of  pmcess  in  SherifiF 

and  Burgh  Courts  in  Scotland,  and  for  adding  to  the  powers  and  jurisdiction 
thereof,  with  a  view  to  shorten  the  delays  and  lessen  the  expense  of  litigation  ia 
said  Sheriff  and  Burgh  Courts  in  Scotland. — [Wednesday  Zd  April.] 

Mr.  Colquhouu. On  going  into  Committee  on  Church  in  Ireland  Bill,  to  more, 

That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee,  that  all  surplus  of  monies  accruing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund  Accoiun^ 
be  applied  to  Ecclesiastical  Purposes,  to  Education,  and  to  the  relief  of  the 
Poor. 
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of  131  (Tellei-s  included^  who,  on  the  I9th-20tli  of  Marcli,  at  1  o'clock  a.m.,  voted  against  the  10th 
clause  of  the  Irish  Disturbances  Bill,  which  gives  powerof  trying  civil  offences  by  courts-martial . 
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O'Connell.M. 
O'Connell,  C. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Dwyer,  A.C. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Perrin,  L. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  David 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Sullivan,  Richard 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talbot,  J . 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.A. 

TELLER. 

Shell,  R.  L. 


The  following  members,  who  usually  vote  with  the  ministry,  voted  on  Monday,  the  18th,  against 
them,  in  negativing  Mr.  Lambert's  amendment  to  the  4th  clause  of  the  Irish  Disturbances  BilK 
The  amendment  was — "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  proclaim  any  county  or  district  merely  because  tithes  shall  not  have  been  paid  within 
such  county  or  district." 


Bailie,  J.  E. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  G. 
Blandford,  Marquis 
Browne,  J. 
BuUer,  W. 
Cavendish,  Lord  W. 


Denison,J.  E. 

Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Hodgson,  J. 
Johnston.  J. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Majoribanks,  S. 


Marryat,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
North,  F. 

Oxmantown,  Lord 
Rotch,  B. 


Staunton,  Sir  G.T. 
Sandford,  E.  A. 
Sheppard,  'I'. 
Talbot,  C.R.  M. 
M'aterpaik,  Lord 


*:f*  Several  articles  on  variotis  Political  topics,  such  as  the  Corn  Lairs, — 
the  Currency, — Free  Trade, — Church  Reform, — Law  Reform, — the  Ballot, 
and  others,  have  been  in  preparation,  and  will  ■progressively  appear  :  but  the 
entire  absorption  of  the  public  mind  and  public  time,  by  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  its  condition, — leave  neither  time  nor  space 
for  other  topics,  till  this  is  finally  disposed  of.  For  the  same  reasons,  several 
articles  intended  for  the  Social  Reformer — on  Slavery, — on  Intemperance, 
— on  War,  and  other  topics,  which  are  as  much  moral  and  religious  as  they 
are  political,  are  unavoidably  deferred  :  and  Literature  and  the  Arts,  though 
not  forgotten,  must  give  way,  for  the  same  reason.  We  cannot  controul  the 
order  in  which  the  Legislature  shall  proceed  as  to  the  subjects  of  its  discus- 
sion, any  more  than  we  can  limit  the  time  over  which  each  subject  shall  be 
spread:  otherwise,  we  would  have  ordered  it  very  differently  to  what  it  is  at 
present.  Bid,  ice  rinll  always  endeavour  to  fulfil  our  duty  in  faithfully  re- 
cording what  DOES  take  place  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  country  :  we 
will  tcilh  equal  fidelity  give  our  opinion  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen,  as  far 
as  we  can  safely  cast  our  thoughts  beyond  the  present  moment :  and  for  the 
rest,  we  shall  make  the  subordinate  Sections  of  our  Work  fulfil,  as  nearly  as 
we  can,  our  original  intentions  and  professions,  so  as  to  give,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  greatest  number  of  our  readers. 
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HETIREMEXT  OF  LORD  DURHAM.— SKETCH  OF  HIS 
CHARACTER  AS  A  PUBLIC  AL\X. 

In  out  last  Numbex%  we  but  announced  the  mere  fact  of  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Durham  from  the  Cabinet,  accompanied  with  sincere  expres- 
sions of  regreL  We  had  then  neither  leisure  nor  space  to  speculate 
on  the  probable  results  of  this  secession,  but  we  think  it  may  lead  to 
consequences  which  either  ai'e  not  contemplated,  or  which  are  kept  in 
the  back  ground  by  the  Times,  and  that  once  clever  and  independent, 
but  now  diy  and  diplomatic  Journal,  the  Globe. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  of  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  Lord  Durham 
was  the  most  direct  and  sti-aight-forwai-d.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
conceal  his  sentiments,  or  to  palter  with  opinions;  or,  from  deference 
to  rank,  age,  or  pejudice,  to  halt  in  the  application  of  a  principle. 
Amongst  a  set  of  weak  and  timid  men — amongst  some  of  versatile 
principles — and  some  of  no  principles  at  all — such  a  person  as 
Lord  Durham — may  have  been  found  in  the  way,  and,  to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase,  his  seat  made  too  hot  to  hold  him.  We  believe  this  to  have 
been  really  the  fact.  Lord  Durham  is  moreover  an  ambitious  man. 
Ambition,  like  pride,  can  soar,  as  well  as  lick  the  dust ;  but  Lord 
Durham's  ambition  is  not  of  the  creeping  kind.  In  him  there  is  no 
aiTected  humility.  He  is  not  tainted  with  the  sen'ile  vices.  There 
are  neither  indications  of  perfidy,  or  meanness,  or  abjectness,  or  pre- 
varication, in  his  nature.  He  does  not  considei",  like  some  men  in  the 
Cabinet,  every  former  profession  of  public  spirit  as  a  debauch  of 
youth,  or  as  a  visionary-  scheme  of  unattainable  perfection.  We  there- 
fore think,  that  men  whose  limbs  begin  to  be  knitted  into  the  chains 
of  otBce,  may  have  thought  Lord  Dm-ham  rather  one  too  many. 
Hence  his  resignation. 

There  is  yet  another  reason.  The  office  which  his  Lordship  held 
was  well  known  not  to  have  been  suited  to  his  tastes.  It  was,m  ti'uth, 
a  splendid  non-entity,  unfitted  for  the  active  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Lord  Durham  has  long  been  understood  to  desire  the 
Portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  a  certain  influence  in  the  Cabinet, 
the  Melbourne,  Grant,  Palmerston,  Stanley,  and  Goderich  influence, 
has  hitherto,  it  is  beHeved,  stood  in  his  way.  There  was,  too,  a  more 
stringent  objection.  Foreign  Powei-s  like  to  deal  with  one  who  ad- 
justs himself  to  them, — the  "soft  collar"  of  sociality  is  pleasing  to 
those  "sent  to  Courts  to  tell  lies  for  the  benefit  of  their  country," 
which  was  Sir  Henry  Wooton's  definition  of  an  ambassador.  It  is, 
therefore,  sometimes  thought  politic — it  never  can  be  useful — to  pre- 
serve, as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  men  of  neutiul  chai-acter,  and  no 
decisive  political  bias, — of  easy  natures,  with  all  the  "  nonchalance"' 
of  good  society. 
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We  are  not  among  the  detractors  of  Lord  Palmerslon  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  rather  a  high  opinion  of  him.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
parts,  of  general  knowledge,  with  much  "usage"  considerable  wit  and 
pleasantry,  a  sharp  debater,  a  very  good  declaimer,  and  with  an  ave- 
rage knowledge  of  European  relations:  but,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
England  and  of  Europe,  it  would  be  adulation  to  deny,  that  he  wants 
something  of  that  vigilance,  and  much  of  that  spirit  of  command,  which 
the  time  requires. 

Lord  Durham  saAv  and  felt  this,  with  mixed  sensations ;  with  seti- 
sations  of  regret  for  the  sake  of  England,  and  with  feelings  of  hopeful 
ambition,  that  his  might  be  the  hand  to  restore  his  country  to  herplaCfe 
d,mong  the  nations.  And  if  Lord  Durham  has  been  disappointed  ill 
this  hope,  it  well  became  the  privilege  of  a  manly  mind  to  seek  a  tole- 
rable pretext  for  resignation.  Nor  M-as  the  occasion  long  wanting.  It 
would  be  out  of  all  character  that  the  author  of  the  Reform  Bill  could 
have  aught  to  do  with  the  measures  lately  proposed  for  the  coercion  of 
Ireland.  Accordingly,  before  the  Coeicive  IBill  has  been  read  a  second 
time  in  the  Commons,  Lord  Durham  resigns;  and  his  resignation  is 
accepted  by  His  Majesty.  But  the  sanatory  measure  for  Ireland — in 
so  far  as  it' goes — we  mean  the  Bill  reforming  the  Temporalities  of  the 
Church — has  already  received  the  sanction  of  Lord  Durham,  as  we 
believe  it,  as  well  as  the  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  his  owti  hand.  It  is  well  known  that  at  none  of  the 
Meetings  of  the  Cabinet  wherein  the  Coercive  Bill  was  discussed,  was 
Lord  Durham  present.  The  ex-Minister, during  this  period,  remained 
with  his  family  at  Dover. 

It  remains  now  to  be  seen  what  effect  this  secession  will  have  on 
public  opinion.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  will  have  a  disastrous 
influence.  When  the  people  perceive  the  tremulousness  and  indecision 
of  the  present  men,  in  advancing  onward, — and  the  prompt  alacrity 
with  which  they  have  recourse  to  measures  suspensive  of  the  Law  and 
Constitution  in  Ireland ; — when  they  perceive  the  most  bold  and  po- 
pular Minister — the  real  author  of  the  Reform  Bill, — he  who  stood 
out  for  its  provisions,  amidst  the  sneers  and  vituperations  of  some  of 
his  own  colic  igues — and  particularly  one,  who  professed,  when  it  suited 
him,  principles  to  the  full  as  democratic,  and  infinitely  more  specula- 
tive and  less  practical,  than  Lord  Durham, — when  the  people  see  this, 
the  little  confidence  thoy  still  have  in  public  men  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
will  vanish, —  and  then  will  justice  be  done  to  the  motives  and  views 
of  Lord  Durham.  Then  will  it  be  seen  who  has  rendered  hollow  "lip 
service"  to  the  people,  and  who  has  meant  their  weal  in  right  earnest. 
Such  a  day  we  believe  not  to  be  far  distant, — and  then  England,  look- 
in"^  to  the  "timid  and  pusillanimous  manner  in  which  her  foreign  rela- 
tions have  been  managed, — and  to  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  and 
Bureautocrafie  of  which  she  has  been  the  victim,  ATill  point  to  Lord 
Durham,  as  to  one  who  has  not  only  the  will,  but  the  material  within 
him,  to  make  England  strong,  and  united,  and  contented  at  home,  and 
feared  and  respected  abroad  :    and  believe,  that,  had  he  been  at  the 
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bead  of  the  Foreign  OflSce,  his  advice  might  not  onlj  h*?e  governed 
the  destinies  of  England,  but  of  the  civUized  world. 

It  remains  for  us  but  to  give  the  following  particulars  regarding  the 
family  and  personal  history  o(  Lord  Durham : — 

John  George  liorabton,  of  Durham,  and  of  Lambton  Castle,  in  the 
County  of  Durham,  represented  the  City  of  Durham,  conjointly  with 
Mr,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  in  many  Parliaments,  and  in  1820  or 
1821,  brought  fonvard  his  celebrated  plan  of  Reform,  the  basis  of 
which  diifers  not  very  widely  from  that  BiU  which  has  since  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  For  this  measure  of  Refonn  (we  speak  from  re« 
collection)  we  do  not  believe  that  more  than  34  votes  could  then  be 
mustered ;  and  so  litde  interest  did  the  topic  then  excite,  thai  the 
whole  House  did  not  muster  100  Members.  During  the  period  of 
Lord  Durham's  sojourn  in  the  Lower  House,  he  advocated  popular 
principles  with  gi'eat  energy  and  force,  and  occasionally  with  consider- 
able research  and  eloquence-  Nor  were  his  efforts  confined  to  the 
House  alone.  At  gi-eat  County  Meetings,  in  Committees  of  the 
House,  and  as  a  general  politician,  he  exercised  a  considerable  sway  ; 
the  joint  effect  of  ability,  fortune,  and  his  connexion  with  the  present 
Premier.  At  this  period  his  hospitality  and  munificence  were  un- 
bounded. He  was  a  Uberal  patron  and  succourer  of  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations,  as  well  as  of  his  own.  His  donations  to  the  Neapolitan, 
Spanish  and  Greek  Refugees,  were  large  and  numerous;  nor  must 
his  munificent  subscription  for  Sir  Robert  Wilson  of  £1000,  at  the 
period  of  that  knight's  discharge  from  the  army,  be  forgotten.  In 
1827,  unlike  his  father-in-law,  the  then  Mr.  Lambton,  he  warmly  and 
generously  supported  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  was 
shortly  after  called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of  Baron  Durham, 

The  most  prominent  act  of  his  life  since  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage, 
was  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  con- 
jointly with  Lord  John  Russell.  Iiord  Durham's  speech  on  the  Bill, 
together  with  his  argument  in  favour  of  Metropolitan  Members,  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  clearest  and  most  imanswerable  delivered. 
Ji'ortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  author,  this  speech  was  printed  in  a 
separate  form,  at  the  time,  by  Ridgway.  Nor  was  the  delivery  of  this 
speech  inferior  to  the  matter.  We  have  been  informed  by  those  pre- 
sent, that  the  manner  was  as  earnest  and  cogent  as  the  argument, — 
and  that,  as  a  piece  of  declamation,  it  will  long  be  remembered  as  a. 
pleasing  and  successful  effort. 

After  this  period  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  Russia  on  a  special 
mission.  His  reception  was  very  magnifiitent;  and  doubdess,  one 
consequence  of  this  mission  was,  that  Russia  did  not  interfere  by  arms 
in  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  That  such  abstinence,  however,  from  overt 
interference,  has  been  beneficial  either  to  Belgium  or  to  Eui-ope,  time 
alone  can  disclose.  We  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  incline 
to  lliink  th- 1  the  sooner  Russia  unmasks  herself  the  better;  and  we 
therefore  regret  that  on  this  occasion  she  did  not  throw  her  vizor  off. 
That  she  will  do  so,  sooner  or  later,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of  the 
designs  of  Russia,  all-grasping  and  ambitious  as  she  is,  we  believe  no 
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man  to  be  more  cognizant  than  Lord  Durham ;  and  few,  we  are  per- 
suaded, have  had  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  real  weakness  of 
|hat  vast  but  ill-knit  empire. 

Since  his  Lordship's  return  from  the  northern  Courts,  he  has  been 
little  before  the  public ;  but  the  last  act  of  his  Ministerial  life  will  pre- 
serve him  in  the  ardent  recollection  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  portion 
of  the  empire,  and  the  grateful  regards  of  another.  Lord  Durham 
concentrates  in  his  person  some  of  the  main  elements  of  gieatness; — • 
decision,  clearness,  straight-forwardness,  sound  sense,  and  unflinching 
resolution.  That  he  is  pliant  or  flexible,  we  will  not  say.  He  is  not 
slippery,  like  some  of  the  Cabinet,  for  he  is  sincere  and  simple-minded, 
and  no  lawyer;  but  he  means  well  for  his  country  and  mankind.  As 
a  speaker  he  is  neither  quaint,  nor  involved,  nor  tedious ;  he  never 
uses  hard  words  nor  far-fetched  phrases,  and  contents  himself  with 
speaking,  nervously  and  chastely,  the  English  tongue,  as  now  in  vogue. 
He  is  not  parenthetical;  the  word  "whereas"  never  proceeded  from  his 
lips, — and  seldom  the  restrictive  "  but." 

It  has  been  by  some  supposed  that  the  Lambtons  were  a  new  family. 
The  fact  is  not  so.  *'  No  earlier  owners  of  the  manor  of  Lanibton  are 
on  record,  than  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  which  still  bears 
the  local  name,"  says  Surtees,  in  his  History  of  Durham.  From  Ro- 
bert de  Lambton,  Lord  of  Lambton,  who  died  in  1350,  the  present 
Lord  is  the  sixteenth  in  lineal  descent.  Major  GeneralJohn  Lambton, 
his  Lordship's  grandfather,  married  Lady  Susan  Lyon,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Strathmore,  and  died  in  1794;  leaving,  by 
hei',  W.  H.  Lambton,  the  father  of  the  present  peer.  His  Lordship's 
mother  was  Lady  Anne  Villiers,  who  married  a  second  time,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Wyndham,  and  who  died  last  year. 

Lord  Durham's  father  represented  the  City  of  Durham  at  the  gene- 
ral Election  in  1802.  This  gentleman  was  educated  at  Eton,  at  the 
same  period  as  the  present  Earl  Grey,  and  the  late  Mr.  Whitbrcad. 
The  present  peer  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Cholmondeley, 
and  secondly,  to  Lady  Louisa  Elizabeth  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  Eaii 
Grey.  By  his  fiist  marriage  his  Lordship  had  three,  and  by  his  se- 
cond, five  children,  of  severaJ  of  whom  he  has  been  bereft  at  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  life.  He  is  now  in  his  41st  year;  and  though 
his  health  has  not  been  such  as  to  permit  the  execution  of  any  severe 
or  laborious  duties,  yet  his  counsel  in  deliberation,  and  his  firmness  in 
execution,  would  have  still  been  available  to  the  Cabinet,  had  he  felt 
that  he  could  conscientiously  remain  a  member  of  the  Government. 
For  his  own  reputation,  we  rejoice  at  the  step  he  has  taken  ;  and  we 
took  forward  with  pleasing  hope  to  a  period  not  very  remote,  when  the 
tiiumph  of  just  principles  and  liberal  opinions  over  the  maxims  and 
measures  of  the  present  Cabinet,  in  its  conduct  towards  Ireland  at 
least,  will  enable  Lord  Durham  to  return  to  public  life,  with  renewed 
health  and  vigour,  and  unabated  zeal  for  the  liberties  and  liappincss 
of  his  country,  and  to  take  that  distinguished  station  in  the  councils 
of  the  Government,  to  which  his  high  talents,  his  public  virtues,  and 
bis  uncompromising  integrity,  give  him  a  claim  over  any  other  indi- 
vidual that  we  could  name  of  the  present  day. 
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TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITION  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY. 
The  reasons  which  we  assigned  in  our  last  for  pressing  on,  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  the  publication  of  the  articles  on  the  East  India 
Monopoly,  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  operate  with  increased  force,  as  it  is  now  said, 
that  Mr.  Grant,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  intends  to 
develope  the  views  of  Government,  on  the  subject  of  the  East  India 
Charter,  before  Easter.  What  those  ^-iews  are,  we  can  find  no  one 
■who  even  professes  to  know  with  any  accuracy,  as  they  are  to  be  kept 
a  profound  secret  till  formally  and  otficially  divulged.  When  we 
know  their  exact  nature,  we  shall  not  fail  to  give  an  opinion  on  them: 
but,  before  that,  it  would  evidently  be  premature.  We  continue, 
therefore,  in  the  mean  time,  to  lay  before  the  countiy  those  materials 
of  fact  and  history,  as  to  the  past  conduct  of  the  India  Company, 
which  will  enable  them  to  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  they 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with  either  political  or  commercial  power  for  the 
future.  We  shall  come  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  India  Question 
immediately ;  and  the  religious  part  of  the  subject  will  also  have  its 
due  share  of  our  attention  in  the  proper  time  and  place  ;  but  we  con- 
ceive it  our  duty  to  finish  the  historical,  political,  and  tenitorial  por- 
tions first ;  which  we  have  greatly  abridged,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
the  whole  of  this  great  and  divereified  subject  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space,  and  of  concluding  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  article  on  the  East  India  Company,  given  in 
our  last  Number,  we  promised  to  follow  it  up  by  a  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  members  of  that  Company  had  changed  their 
character  from  merchants  to  sovereigns,  and  to  describe  the  steps  by 
"which  they  had  acquired  their  territorial  dominion.  The  picture  will 
be  a  frightful  one,  but  its  temfic  aspect  will  be  found  to  consist  ratlier 
in  the  events  themselves,  than  in  our  mode  of  treating  them.  Indeed, 
no  pen  or  pencil  could  pourtray  them  in  more  vivid  coloure  than 
those  in  which  they  are  now  delineated  in  the  sober  page  of  history 
itself:  and,  taking  the  History  of  the  Wars  in  India,  by  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  (4to.  1779),  one  of  the  most  accredited  works  on 
this  subject,  as  our  guide,  we  refer  to  it  for  those  details  which  will  set 
the  question  in  the  clearest  light. 

We  have  seen,  according  to  the  testimony  of  ^Ir.  Mill,  as  cited  in 
our  last,  that  at  the  time  of  the  English  first  obtaining  pennission  to 
erect  factories  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  that  country  "  was  then 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  :"  and  from  the  same  historian  we  leara,  that  when 
the  Company  fii-st  attempted  settlements  on  the  eastera  coast,  in 
Bengal,  "  their  ser\-ants  resolved,  by  the  most  submissive  and  respect- 
ful behaviour,  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  Great  Mogul,"    They 
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were,  in  both  cases,  humble  suitors  for  permission  to  set  their  feet 
upon  the  territory  avowedly  belonging  to  others  :  they  are  novv  lords 
paramount  over  the  whole  country,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
It  cannot  be  a  useless  labour,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  steps  by  which 
this  great  change  has  been  effected,  more  especially  as  the  India  Com- 
pany is  itself  extremely  dautious  and  reserved  on  this  portion  of  its 
history.  If  we  ask  its  Directors  for  the  record  of  any  purchases  they 
have  made  from  the  natives  of  the  country,  by  which  they  became 
possessed  of  the  soil  and  its  productions,  they  are  unable  to  refer  us 
to  a  single  document  of  that  description  :  and  if  they  are  desired  to 
point  out  the  cases  in  which  tlie  original  governors  or  possessors  of 
dominion  there,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  came  in 
from  their  native  hills  and  vallies,  to  make  a  voluntaiy  surrender  of 
their  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions,  to  the  India  Company,  as 
being  so  much  more  able  to  administer  tliem  well,  than  they  in  whose 
hands  the  power  and  property  then  were,  they  are  equally  unable  to 
give  a  single  instance  of  this  description  ;  so  that  it  is  strictly  accurate 
to  say,  that  the  only  modes  by  which  the  territorial  conquests  of  the 
India  Company  have  been  achieved,  have  been  force  or  fraud,  some- 
times the  one  predominating,  and  sometimes  the  other  :  but  of  these 
two  varieties,  and  these  "alone,  have  all  their  means  of  extending  their 
dominion  been  composed. 

The  time  was,  when  this  was  the  general  conviction  of  the  people 
of  England  :  when  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Sheridan  was  still 
fresh  in  the  public  ear :  but,  in  the  successive  waves  which  roll  one 
after  another,  and  sweep  away,  by  new  impressions,  the  i-ecollectrons 
of  the  past,  these  days,  and  the  events  they  detailed,  appear  to  be  for- 
gotten :  so  that  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  absorbing  interests  of  other 
subjects,  have  together  served  to  surround  the  East  India  Company 
with  a  robe  of  purity,  as  if  throughout  its  whole  career,  its  conduct  had 
been  the  most  immaculate  and  irreproachable  that  the  history  of  man 
could  produce.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  tear  aside  the  veil  that 
enwraps  so  much  deformity,  and  to  shew,  from  authentic  records  of 
what  has  been  done,  the  grounds  of  justified  apprehension  at  what 
may  again  be  done,  if  the  liegislature  of  the  Country  should  still 
permit  any  portion  of  sovereign  power  or  mercantile  monopoly  to  re- 
main in  their  hands. 

The  fii-st  step  we  shall  take  in  this  enquiry  will  be  to  shew,  tliat  the 
territorial  conquests  of  the  Company  were  not,  as  some  of  their  apolo- 
gists pretend,  forced  on  them  reluctantly,  by  the  necessity  of  defending 
themselves  from  aggression  ;  but  that  they  were  effected  in  pursuance 
of  a  settled  determination  on  their  own  part  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  whole  countiy,  by  any  and  every  means  that  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their  dominions :  and  that  though,  as  Mr.  Mill 
says,  they  began  to  construct  their  first  fortification  in  Bengal,  "  very 
cautiously,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  natives," — yet  their  designs  were  so 
apparent  as  to  be  quite  evident  to  the  natives  of  the  country  them- 
selves. As  A  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  native 
rulers  of  Bengal,  Ali  Verdi  Khan,  grown  old  in  the  art  of  government, 
when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  on  resigning  his  dominions  to  hi» 
«on,  addressed  him  in  these  emphatic  words : — 
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'  "M7  son,  the  power  of  the  English  is  great ;  reduce  them  first ;  when  that  is 
done,  the  other  European  nations  will  give  you  little  trouble.  Suffer  them  not  to 
have  factories  or  soldiers  ;  if  you  do,  the  country  is  not  yours.  I  would  have  freed 
you  from  this  task,  if  God  had  kngthened  out  my  days.  The  work,  my  son,  must 
now  be  Yours.  Reduce  the  English  first;  if  I  read  their  designs  aright,  your  do- 
minions will  be  most  in  danger  from  them.  They  have  lately  conquered  Angria, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  his  country  and  his  riches.  They  mean  to  do  the 
same  thing  to  you  :  they  make  not  wai-  among  us  for  justice,  but  for  money.  It 
is  their  object;  all  the  Europeans  come  here  to  enrich  themselves;  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  private  contests  between  their  kings,  they  have  seized  the  countiy  of  out 
king,  and  divided  the  goods  of  his  people  between  them.  Love  of  dominion,  and 
K«U1,  hath  laid  fast  hold  of  the  souls  of  the  Christians,  and  their  actions  have  pro- 
claimed, over  all  the  East,  how  little  they  rt-gard  the  express  precepts  they  have 
received  from  God.  They  believe  not  that  life  and  immortality  which  is  brought 
to  light  by  their  revelation.  They  act  in  defiance  of  the  good  principles  they  would 
pretend  to  believe.  My  son,  reduce  the  English  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and 
suffer  them  not  to  have  factories  or  soldiers ;  if  you  do,  the  country  will  be  theii-s, 
not  yours.  They  who,  we  see,  are  every  day  using  all  their  policy  and  thei* 
power  against  what  they  themselves  say  is  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  are  only  to 
be  restraineil  by  force."  ' — p.  34- 

We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  apprehensions  of  this  dying 
prince  were  but  too  well  founded.  The  death  of  Ali  Verdi  Khan 
took  place  in  April  1756;  and,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Lord 
Clive  was  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  a  revolution  against  Surajah 
Dowla,  and  in  favor  of  Meer  Jaffier,  to  benefit  the  India  Company 
and  to  enrich  their  servants.  The  details  of  this  will  shew  clearly 
that  fraud  and  force  were  combined,  jn  almost  equal  parts,  in  for- 
warding the  territorial  conquests  described.  The  following  is  Lord 
Clive's  own  account  of  a  fictitious  treaty  made  with  a  native  named 
Omichund,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  rebellion  or  revolu- 
tion which  the  English  desired  to  foment  against  Meer  Jaffier,  as 
tendered  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1772,  from 
the  records  of  which  it  is  extracted : — 

*  Lord  Clive  informed  the  committee,  that  when  Mr.  Watts  had  nearly  accom 
plisbed  the  means  of  carrying  that  revolution  into  execution,  he  acquainted  him 
by  letter,  that  a  fresh  diflSculty  had  started  ;  that  Omichund  had  insisted  upon 
three  per  cent,  on  all  the  Nabob's  treasures,  and  thirty  lacks  in  money,  and 
threatened,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  that  demand,  he  would  immediately  ac- 
quaint Surajah  Dowla  with  what  was  going  on,  and  Mr.  Watts  should  be  put  to 
death.  That  when  he  received  this  advice,  he  thought  art  and  policy  warrantable 
in  defeating  the  purposes  of  such  a  villain,  and  that  his  Lordship  himself  formed 
the  plan  of  fictitious  treaty,  to  which  the  committee  consented :  it  was  sent  to 
Admiral  Watson,  who  objected  to  the  signinc:  of  it ;  but,  to  the  best  of  his 
remembrance,  gave  the  gentleman  who  carrietl  it  (Mr.  Lushington)  leave  to  sign 
his  name  upon  it ;  that  his  Lordship  never  made  any  secret  of  it :  he  thinks  it 
\»arrantable  in  such  a  case,  and  would  do  it  again  a  hundred  times  ;  he  had  no 
interested  motive  in  doing  it,  and  did  it  with  a  design  of  disappointing  the  exp^f 
tations  of  a  rapacious  man  ;  that  Omichund  was  employed  only  as  an  agent  to 
Mr.  Watt!,  as  having  most  knowledge  of  Surajah  Dowbi's  court,  and  had  com- 
mission to  deal  with  three  or  four  more  of  the  court;  and  did  not  believe  that 
Onoichund  was  personally  known  to  Meer  Jaffier,  bntthrough  Mr.  Watts  ' — p.  ill. 

It  would  seem,  by  this,  that  Lord  Clive  and  his  followers  saw  no 
villainy  whatever  in  possessing  themselves  of  the  whole  of  the  Nabob's 
treasures,  but  a  great  deal  in  Omichund's  demanding  three  per  cent, 
as  his  commission  for  helping  them  to  the  spoil !  To  hope  for  the 
smaller  sum,  was  villainously  rapacious;  to  plunder  the  larger  sum. 
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was  to  be  patriotic  and  honourable  !  so  conventional  are  men's  notions 
of  morality.    But  let  us  proceed  with  the  Parliamentary  Report. 

*  His  lordship,  being  asked,  what  might  be  the  particular  value,  in  money  or 
jewels,  received  by  him  and  such  other  gcntleraen  as  he  may  recollect  ?  said,  he 
received  about  sixteen  lacks  of  rupees  clear,  (a  lack  of  rupees  bein?  then  12,500^. 
sterling)  after  deducting  commission  and  all  other  articles ;  that  he  received  no 
jewels,  but  all  in  money;  that  he  believed  Mr.  Watts  might  receive  altogether 
about  eight  lacks;  Mr.  Walsh  about  five;  there  were  three,  or  four  more,  but 
could  not  recollect  the  sums;  that  he  thinks  Mr.  Scrafton  had  two  lacks,  but  is 
not  certain.  These  donations  were  given  exclusively  of  the  sums  stipulated  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  council,  army,  and  navy.  That  the  share  he 
received  as  Commander-in-chief,  amounted  to  about  two  lacks  ;  Major  Kilpatrick; 
he  believed,  had  about  three  or  four  lacks,  exclusively  of  the  sums  stipulated  for 
the  army  and  committee  ;  Mr.  Lushington  had  something  very  trifling,  about 
fifty  thousand  rupees;  Captain  Grant  had  one  lack. 

*  His  lordship  also  said,  that  these  presents  were  not  paid  down  at  the  time,  but 
by  instalments  ;  and  his  lordship  being  asked  by  what  instalments  the  presents, 
above  those  stipulated  for  the  army,  navy,  council,  and  committee,  were  paid  ? 
he  said,  that  he  knew  of  no  agreement,  but  they  were  paid  half  down,  and  half  in 
about  fifteen  months,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance.  And  being  further  ques- 
tioned, whether,  when  the  first  half  was  paid  down,  his  lordship  had  any  expecta- 
tion of  the  remainder?  he  said,  he  had,  from  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Watts,  who 
acquainted  him  that  the  present  for  his  share  would  amount  to  twenty  lacks,  but 
he  received  only  sixteen  ;  that  lands  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year  were  mortgaged  for  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  money  stipu- 
lated by  treaty ;  the  mortgage,  he  believed,  was  made  about  December  1736,  or 
the  January  following.'— p.  114 

It  should  be  understood  that,  besides  these  "  sixteen  lacks  of 
rupees  clear,"  taken  by  Lord  Clive  as  his  private  share,  and  two 
lacks  as  Commander-in-chief,  together  about  200,000/.  sterling,  there 
was  a  jaghire,  or  estate,  of  immense  annual  value,  also  obtained  by 
Lord  Clive,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Report,  describing  his  entry  into  the  city  of  Muxadabad, 
then  supposed  to  be  as  large,  as  populous,  and  as  wealthy  as  London. 

*  On  that  day,  continued  his  lordship,  being  under  no  kind  of  restraint,  but 
that  of  my  own  conscience,  1  might  have  become  too  rich  for  a  subject;  but  I 
had  fixed  upon  that  period  to  accomplish  all  my  views  whatever,  and  from  that 
period  to  this  hour,  which  is  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  I  have  not  benefited  myself, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  value  of  one  shilling,  the  jorjhire  excepted;  1  have  been 
placed  in  gi'eat  and  eminent  stations,  surrounded  with  temptations;  the  civil  and 
military  power  were  united  in  me ;  a  circumstance  which  has  never  happened 
to  any  other  man  before  that  time,  or  since  :  the  committee  will  therefore  judge, 
■whether  1  have  been  moderate  or  immoderate  in  the  pursuit  of  riches.' — p,  116. 

Li  contrast  with  this  modest  declaimcr  of  all  inordinate  desire  after 
wealth,  the  following  passage  may  be  cited  from  Mr.  Parker's  preface, 
which  is  valuable,  as  containing  the  opinions  of  two  legal  men  of 
eminence : — 

*  To  these  declarations  of  what  the  subjects  of  this  country  have  done  to  the 
people  of  India,  may  be  added  two  passages  from  opinions  given  on  a  question  be- 
tween the  East  India  Company  and  one  of  its  principal  servants,  as  to  the  payment 
of  a  large  yearly  sum  out  of  a  part  of  the  territory  acquired  in  India : — "  If  it  be 
considered,  as  I  think  it,  mere  usurpation  by  the  hand  of  force,  participated  with 
his  auxiliary,  it  will  fall  under  the  same  consideration  as  the  rest  of  the  plundering 
and  fraud  committed  by  the  Europeans  there:  this  makes  a  history  not  very  fit 
or  decent  to  be  discussed  by  a  court  of  justice  in  a  civilized  country.''  "  I  am 
most  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  claim  has  no  foundation  in  the  Mogul  constitu- 
tion— and  that  his  Lordship's  pretensions  are  not  to  be  supported  by  any  prinoi- 
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pies  of  municipal  law  or  natural  justire."  These  are  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
Thurlow  and  Lord  Ashburton,  in  their  opinions  on  the  case  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  Lord  C'live.  The  grounds  of  that  nobleman's  claim  being  the  same 
as  the  title  of  the  Company  to  all  those  revenues  of  which  it  was  but  a  part ;  the 
millions  received  by  the  Company,  and  the  thousands  claimed  by  Lord  Clive, 
were  of  course  equally  received  and  claimed  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural 
justice.  And,  so  long  as  the  subjects  of  this  Countrj",  forming  the  India  Company, 
continue  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  whole  community,  the  conduct  of  the  state 
stands  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice :  the  penalties  of 
which  are,  a  return  of  equal  injuries  to  the  society  offending  against  those  princi- 
ples; for  the  certainty  of  which  the  history  of  mankind  may  be  appealed  to,  as 
bearing  one  uniform  testimony.  "  That  injustice  is  always  productive  of  calami- 
ties to  its  authors:  that  they  who  deceive  others  shall  be  deceived  themselves: 
the  people  of  one  nation,  that  spoil  and  plunder  those  of  another,  shall  in  their 
turn  be  spoiled  and  plundered ;  and  they  that  destroy  others,  must  themselve* 
be  destroyed."' — pp.  vi,  vii. 

We  pass  from  this  subject  to  the  further  examination  of  the  his- 
tory before  us,  and  the  next  curious  document  we  find  is  (he  minute 
of  a  Select  Committee,  held  at  Fortwilliam  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1760,  (the  fort  which  the  English  had  began  to  construct  so  cautiously 
as  not  to  alarm  the  natives  !)  at  which  were  present,  Messrs.  Van- 
sittart,  Caillaud,  Sumner,  Holwell,  and  M'Guire.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  India  Company  had  already  deposed  Surajah  Dowla 
(who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner)  and  set 
up  Meer  JafEer  in  his  stead  ;  and  now  they  were  determined  to  depose 
Meer  Jaffier,  and  to  set  up  Cossim  Ally  in  his  stead  ;  the  only  object, 
in  either  case,  being  to  obtain,  under  various  and  mostly  false  pretexts, 
further  sums  of  money,  and  further  extension  of  dominion.  The 
minute  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  great  object  of  our  present  deliberation  is,  first,  the  securing  a.  fund  of 
money  for  the  present  a.nifiiture  exigencies  of  this  settlement,  as  well  as  tlie  other 
two  presidencies,  no  money  being  expected  from  Europe. 

*  The  raising  the  sum  wanted  is  a  difficulty  in  'joth  cases  almost  insurmount- 
able :  it  certainly  cannot  be  obtained  without  imposing  on  the  Nabob,  forcibly, 
terms  which,  of  his  own  good-will,   he  never  would  come  into. 

'  Consequently,  those  which  we  can  prevail  on  to  take  part  with  us  in  this  pro- 
ject, and  to  assist  us  in  bringing  the  Nabob  into  it,  will  be  more  ready  to  advance 
money  upon  the  promise  of  holding  the  principal  employments. 

'And  as  on  both  sides  there  must  be  some  kind  of  force  orriolence  exerted 
over  the  Nabob's  inclinations,  it  may  be  done  with  a  better  grace,  as  well  as  more 
effect,  by  means  of  orders  fi'om  the  prince. 

'  Resolved  therefore  unanimously,  that  the  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
prince  is  a  necessary  and  expedient  measure.  The  president  is  accordingly 
desired  to  press  Cossim  Ally  Khan  on  the  subject  of  our  expenses,  and  our  great- 
distress  for  money,  so  as  to  draw  from  him  some  proposal  of  means  for  removing 
those  difficulties.' — pp.  146-150. 

But  let  us  draw  the  curtain  a  little  further  aside,  and  we  shall  see 
another  minute  of  the  Secret  Committee,  held  at  the  same  place, 
composed  of  the  same  pei-sons,  and  dated  only  on  the  following  day, 
September  16th,  1760.  Their  first  act  on  meeting  was  to  read,  ap- 
prove, and  sign  the  proceedings  of  the  day  before  ;  and  then  they 
record  as  follows  : — 

*  The  President  acquaints  the  committee,  that  in  a  long  conversation  he  had 
last  night  with  Cossim  .\lly  Khan,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  some  pro- 
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gress  towards  the  rfJscoz'<rnes  requisite  for  carrying. on  the  negociation  proposed 
yesterday: — that,  without  letting  him  know  anything  of  our  design,  he  had  led 
him  to  make  such  declarations  of  his  desire  to  have  the  rule  over  the  Nabob,  and 
the  genei-al  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  province,  as  amount  almost  to  a 
proof  of  his  I'eadiness  to  act  the  part  intended  for  him. 

*  After  telling  him  much  of  our  rcyard,  and  of  our  opinion  of  him  as  the  fittest. 
pei^son  for  conducting  the  great  affairs  of  the  Bengal  government,  \  began  to 
make  him  strong  representations  on  the  subject  of  the  Company's  expenses. 

*  In  answer  to  this,  Cossim  Ally  Khan  replied,  that  he  has  it  not  at  present  in 
his  power  to  provide  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  supply  of  the  Company : — that  if 
we  could  undertake  to  give  him  the  general  management  of  the  country,  by 
taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are  now  entrusted  with  it  by  the  Nabob, 
he  would  then  make  such  assignments  in  favour  of  the  Company  as  should  be  joer- 
fectly  to  ovr  satisfaction..  At  the  same  time  he  insinuated,  that  this  would  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  opposition  at  Muxadabad,  and  at  first  prove  very  disagreeable 
to  the  Nabob  himself:  for  which  reason  it  would  be  quite  necessary  to  have  a 
force  at  hand  to  support  him;  by  which,  being  enabled  to  over-rule  the  present 
evil  counsellors  of  the  Nabob,  he  could  answer  for  bringing  the  Nabob  himsdf 
into  such  teiins  as  shall  be  agreed  on  here.' 

'  Mr.  Holwell  acquaints  the  committee,  that,  agreeable  to  their  resolution  of 
yesterday,  he  had  last  night  a  conference  with  Rajah  Roydullub;  who  received 
the  overture  with  much  satisfaction,  and  approved  in  general  of  the  plan  ;  but 
thought  there  was  some  objection  to  the  proposed  manner  of  addressing  the  Prince, 
as  it  Would  cause  much  vnnccessarg  delay,  which,  for  many  obvious  reasons, 
should  be  avoided,  and  would  not  give  him  the  weight  necessary  on  this  occasion, 
to  obtain  an  immediate  stop  being  put  to  the  Prince's  operations :  that  he  thought 
our  waiting  for  an  overture  from  him  was  too  nice  a  punctilio  at  this  juncture ;  be- 
cause he  knows  the  Prince  is  in  such  a  situation,  as  will  not  permit  his  hesitating 
to  accept  any  terms  we  offer.  He  thinks  nothing  can  prevent  or  delay  his  imme- 
diate concession  to  all  we  ask,  but  the  article  of  confirming  Meer  Jaffier,  on  account 
of  his  personal  resentment;  therefore  says,  ice  had  better  demand  at  once  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  to  be  lodged  in  the  English  Company;  and  then  we 
may  confirm  Meer  Jaffier  ourselves,  if  we  think  he  deserves  it. — pp.  150-152. 

The  result  was  that  Meer  Jaffier  was  deposed,  and  the  second  rebel- 
lion, or  revolution,  effected  by  the  India  Company,  successful  in  pull- 
ing down  him  they  had  set  up,  and  placing  Cossim  Ali  in  his  stead. 
This  was  carried  by  the  parties  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  minutes 
given,  but  it  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Arayatt,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr. 
Smyth,  who  entered  their  protests  against  it;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Directors  at  home  upon  the  subject,  signed  by  Messrs.  Coote, 
Amyatt,  Camac,  Ellis,  Batson,  and  Verelst,  the  following  passages 
occur : — 

'  Thus  was  Jaffier  Ally  Khan  deposed,  in  breach  of  a  treaty  founded  upon  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  and  in  violation  of  the  national  faith ;  a  prince,  of  whose 
friendship  and  attachment  you  have  had  many  signal  proofs  ;  in  whose  cause  our 
arms  have,  with  much  honour,  been  employed,  and  by  a  firm  adherence  to  whom, 
the  English  had  acquired,  throughout  the  whole  country,  so  universal  a  character 
of  fidelity  and  constancy,  that  the  most  perfect  confidence  was  placed  by  the 
oatives  in  them. 

'  The  little  disturbance  at  Morshedabad  upon  the  occasion,  proceeded  from  the 
apprehensions  all  degrees  of  people  were  under  from  so  large  a  force  being 
brought  into  the  city  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  Jaffier,  no  way  suspicious  of  the 
faith  of  the  English,  had  taken  no  precautions  for  his  own  security  :  such  is  the 
superiority  of  our  arms,  and  so  great  the  dread  of  our  forces  in  this  colmtry, 
that  had  we  gone  openly  to  work,  we  should  have  met  with  little  or  no  difficulty, 
which  renders  our  having  ])roeeeded  by  stealth  and  treachery  the  more  inex- 
cusable ;  and  we  are  exti'emeiy  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  meanii 
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fcy  which  this  measure  was  brought  about  have  thrown  an  indelible  stain  upon 
our  national  character,  and  injured  us  as  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives,  as 
it  has  of  all  European  colonics  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

'  We  have  now  laid  before  you  a  true  account  of  the  revolution.  The  projectors, 
perhaps,  thought  the  advantages  it  was  to  bring  the  Company  would  be  a  sufficietU 
atonement  for  the  measure,  and  insure  them  the  approbation  of  their  masters.  It 
is  true,  the  Company  have  a  considerable  additicn  of  territory,  and  do  now  receive 
a  larffe  yearly  revenue  ,•  but  as  great,  if  not  greater,  advantages  might  have  been 
procured  by  more  honourable  means;  and  the  present  tranquil  state  of  the 
country,  which  secures  to  the  Company,  as  well  as  the  Nabob,  the  full  enjoyment 
«f  their  revenues,  is  not  the  eflect  of  Meer  Cossim  Khan's  nabobsbip,  but  an 
event,  which  would  equally  have  happened  had  Jaffier  Ally  Khan  been  con- 
tinued, as  can  be  easily  made  to  appeajr.' — pp.  173-178. 

It  was  sufficient  for  the  Directoi*s  at  home,  however,  to  know  that 
they  had  obtained  the  great  object  of  their  wishes — additional  revenue : 
and  accordingly,  although  the  sum  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees 
(250,000/.)  was  already  tendered  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  as  the  price  of  his 
cruel  and  treacherous  conduct,  yet  the  Company  thought  it  proper  to 
give  him  still  further  reward  ;  and  though  the  demand  of  Omichund, 
of  three  per  cent,  on  the  Nabob's  treasures,  was  denounced  as  rapa- 
cious by  those  who  seized  the  whole,  a  commission  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  the  revenues  which  the  Company  say  were  granted 
them  by  Cossim  Ally  Khan,  he  being  the  usurper  purposely  set  up  by 
themselves,  to  grant  whatever  tliey  chose  to  demand,  was  thought  a 
very  moderate  and  appropriate  donation  for  Mr.  Vansittait !  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  President  and  Council  of  Bengal,  dated  the  13th  of  May, 
1763. 

'  As  the  great  increase  of  our  revenues,  arising  out  of  the  provinces  granted  ns 
by  Cossim  Ally  Khan,  and  the  vast  improvement  of  those  revenues,  are  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  wise,  prudent,  and  disinterested  conduct  of  President  Vansit- 
tart ;  we  think  it  but  reasonable  that  he,  who,  preferring  our  interest  to  all  other 
considerations,  should  participate  in  those  benefits  he  has  been  so  instrumental  in 
acquiring  for  ns. 

*  We  therefore  direct,  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Vansittart  shall  continue  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal,  he  be  allowed  a  commission  of  two  and  one  half  per  cent  on 
all  such  nett  revenues  as  have,  or  may,  arise  out  of  the  above-mentioned  grants 
from  Cossim  Ally  Khan ;  and  that  the  payment  commences  with  the  cession  of 
those  countries. 

'  This  additional  emolument  is  expressly  to  be  understood  as  a  distinct  reward 
due  to  \he  personal  merit  of  President  Vansittart,  and  is  absolutely  to  cease  upon 
his  quitting  the  government;  is  not  to  be  claimed,  or  in  any  ways  pretended  to, 
by  our  future  governors.' — pp.  191-192.' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  strongest  proof  of  the  entire  concurrence 
of  the  best  of  the  masters  at  home  with  the  worst  of  the  servants 
abroad,  each  being  equally  guilty  of  the  plunder  and  the  fraud  prac- 
tised. And  as  it  is  rumoured  that  the  Company^  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  is  still  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  India,  although 
the  trade  will  be  thrown  open  to  all,  we  beg  our  readers  to  consider 
what  will  be  the  probable  consequence  of  leaving  any  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  body  which,  in  all  past  times,  wherever  they  have 
been  entrusted  with  power,  have  used  it  only  for  their  own  aggran* 
disement  and  profit ;  and  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  selfish- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  all  powerful  Corporations,  will  equally 
abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  them  for  the  future. 
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[We  have  received  a  recent  communication  from  Ireland,  which  we  had  originally 
intended  to  have  deferred  till  our  next  Number,  But  the  desire  that  we  have  to 
do  impartial  justice,  by  admitting  the  statements  which  are  supposed  to  make 
against  our  own  views,  as  well  as  those  which  support,  them,  induces  us  to  defer  the 
Scriptural  Ili-l'strator,  which  was  already  in  type,  for  our  next  Number,  and 
to  give  this  Letter  while  the  circumstances  are  yet  fresh.  We  shall  offer  a  few 
words  of  comment  on  it  at  the  end;  but  we  print  the  Letter  first — merely  pre- 
mising that,  though  we  believe  all  the  facts  stated  in  it  to  be  true,  as  far  as  our 
Correspondent  has  the  means  of  verifying  them,  having  the  utmost  reliance  on 
his  veracity,  yet  that  we  still  think  the  remedies  of  coercive  means  and  courts- 
martial  proposed,  the  worst  that  could  be  tried,  and  calculated  to  increase  the 
very  evils  they  arc  intended  to  cure.   The  Letter  is  from  Dublin,  and  is  as  follows  ;J 

I  know  not  whether  you  may  have  taken  a  position,  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  measures  for  Ireland,  in  the  House,  correspondinf^  to  your  avowed 
opinions  in  "  The  Parliamentary  Review ;"  this,  however,  I  am  sure  of,  you 
will  not  advance  an  opinion  in  the  one  from  which  you  would  shrink  in  the 
other :  and  I  am  equally  confident  you  will  not  hold  or  defend  views  in 
either  longer  than  you  believe  them  to  be  just  and  wise,  as  well  as  tenable. 
I  may  assure  you,  moreover,  that  there  is  not  one  of  your  constituents,  who 
will  watch  with  more  breathless  intensity  than  I  shall,  your  every  expres- 
sion on  public  matters.  I  regard  you,  in  the  House,  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class  to  which  I  belong.  I  have  no  suffrage :  I  am  a  non- 
elector  :  yet  you  know  I  am  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Estate  of  the  realm ; 
a  body  whose  voice  has  many  echoes,  and  whose  power  is  paramount  in  our 
enlightened  land. 

As  I  have  continued  my  wanderings,  and  added  to  my  facilities  of  know- 
ing this  people,  the  more  convinced  am  I  of  the  great  bane  to  this  coun- 
try which  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  proved ;  not  merely  for  what 
it  has  done,  but  what  it  has  professed  to  undertake  and  failed  to  accom- 
plish— this  I  speak  of  theZajf;  Church.  The  Lawless  Church  has  not  come 
lehind  in  its  unhappy  influence  upon  the  moral  state  of  the  community. 
The  men  who  bear  office  in  this  latter  communion,  are  just  as  worldly- 
minded  as  are  the  most  worldly  and  ambitious  of  the  former :  they  have  no 
sons  or  sons-in-law  to  provide  for,  but  they  have  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
other  relations:  and  these  most  frequently  are  among  the  peasantry,  as 
tenants  and  tithe-payers,  or  even  in  a  lower  grade  of  society.  So  far,  again, 
as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  they  are  as  the  eunuchs  of  eastern  courts, 
or  the  Janizaries  of  Constantinople ;  or,  more  properly,  like  one  of  their 
own  countrymen,  who  could  say,  when  his  habitation  was  in  danger,  "  if 
you  burn  the  house,  I  am  but  a  lodger."  They  have  no  link  of  connexion 
with  futurity — they  have  no  sympathy  with  a  coming  age.  They  receive, 
I  know,  much  larger  revenues  than  the  non-beneficed  clergy  of  the 
establishment,  and  they  are  far  more  numerous;  while  their  duties  are 
comprised  in  a  formal  routine,  which  neither  reaches  the  head  nor  the 
heart  of  this  people ;  neither  improves  their  mind  nor  affections.  Hence 
the  most  cruel  atrocities  have  been  committed  by  depredators  who  had  just 
come  from  mass,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  murders,  would  cross 
tljemselves,  and  even  call  in  the  clergy  to  perform  the  last  offices  for  their 
dying  victims.  ^ 
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This  is  a  people  more  accessible  far  to  passion  than  to  principle — over 
whom  the  sense  of  moral  justice  swavs  but  a  feeble  power;  to  be  repressed 
by  fear — the  fear  of  physical  coercion  and  superiority,  or  of  superstitious 
dogmas  and  priestly  damnation ;  or  stimulated  by  present  indulgence — the 
indulgence  of  revenge,  or  of  fun  and  drollery;  but  not  to  be  guided  by  the 
anticipation  of  consequences,  or  by  calculating  the  justice  or  benevolence 
of  any  proceeding.  The  peasantry  of  this  land  are  misrepresented,  whea 
spoken  of  as  a  brave  people,  or  fitted  to  endure  conflict  and  disappointment 
with  resolution  and  steadfastness ;  they  are  neither  brave  nor  resolute.  I 
speak  of  them  as  peasantry,  not  as  soldiers  of  the  line ;  they  possess 
neither  the  moral  or  mental  resources  for  such  virtues.  They  exhibit  the 
character  and  state  of  their  minds  by  resorting  to  the  excitement  of 
spirituous  draughts  previous  to  entering  upon  any  deed  of  cruelty,  by 
attacking  the  victims  of  their  passion,  women  and  helpless  children,  during 
the  daikness  of  night,  by  assembling  in  myriads  where  a  solitary  sufferer  or 
an  isolated  fiimiW  are  to  be  sacrificed.  The  fact  that  twenty  of  them  will 
attack  one  antagonist,  and  beat  him  with  clubs,  not  till  he  is  down,  but 
long  afterwards ;  and  this  occurs  almost  at  every  country  fair  or  market, 
while  twenty  well-trained  and  determined  soldiers  or  police  will  hold  thou- 
sands of  them  at  bay  in  open  field ,  and  put  them  to  flight,  or  take  their 
ringleaders  as  prisoners,  does  not  say  much  for  the  bravery  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  Every  civil  commotion,  every  attempted  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  the  experience  of  almost  every  magistrate,  will  corroborate  my  asser- 
tion, when  I  say  that  the  only  war  in  which  an  Irish  peasant  is  pugna- 
cious, is  the  war  of  words — when  the  parties  are  well  matched.  If  Ireland 
lias  had  so  many  grievances  to  complain  of,  and  has  had  justice  for  her 
ally,  and  unrighteous  oppression  for  her  adversary,  how  has  she  so  often 
yielded  to  a  few  thousand  troops  ?  Because  her  people  had  not  moi-al 
courage  to  sustain  them  in  such  undertakings  ;  because  they  had  not  sound 
knowledge  for  their  guide,  and  enlarged  principles  for  their  regulation  and 
support. 

They  are  not  in  circumstances  parallel  to  those  of  any  other  nation :  their 
intercourse  with  England  and  Scotland,  and  their  acquaintance,  through 
the  medium  of  the  same  language,  with  the  more  liberal  discussions 
of  those  nations,  the  power  of  the  press  for  evil  more  than  for  good, 
at  least  for  superficial  declamation  more  than  for  dispassionate  iurestigatiou 
and  calm  reasoning,  has  qualified  those  who  do  read  for  being  voluble  and 
vehement,  rather  than  patient  and  enlightened :  the  entire  occupation  of 
their  minds  with  politics,  rather  than  w  ith  the  sober  realities  of  a  reasonable 
religion,  abounding  with  divine  and  ennobling  principles,  or  with  the  ab- 
struse and  recondite  speculations  of  laborious  learning,  has  prevented  im- 
provement, and  led  them  onw  aid  in  agitation :  they  live  only  for  to-day. 
They  have  not  among  them  the  ripe  fruits,  the  full  development  of  those 
principles  which  were  sown  in  England  by  English  puritans,  and  by  the 
covenanters,  and  other  sufierers  for  conscience  sake  among  the  Scottish 
nation.  The  Irish  people  have  sufl'ered  by  Church  Establishments,  not 
merely  that  they  tended  to  impoverish  the  community,  or  because  Esta- 
blishments were  employed  to  put  down  a  better  order  of  things,  but  by  oc- 
cupying the  ground  which  better  institutions  might  have  filled,  had  it  not 
appeared  that  more  was  doing  for  Ireland  than  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished. But  is  all  this  a  reason  that  Ireland  should  be  trampled  upon  ? 
should  be  oppressed  by  bad  go\-'emors  or  bad  law  s  ?  should  be  given  up  to  the 
divisions  and  distractions  consequent  upon  the  mutual  jealousies  of  hostile 
factious  of  men,  who  meet  for  debate,  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness 
and  to  exasperate  the  fiercer  passions  of  a  people  already  infuriated  by 
party  politics  ?  Is  it  a  reason  that  the  sober,  industrious,  and  honest  farmer 
should  he  intimidated  or  murdered  ?    that  property  should  be  rendered 
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ralueless  or  insecure  ?  and  that  the  rural  districts  should  be  orenun  by  pre- 
dial outlaws  and  midnight  assassins? 

I  do  not  say  that  all  these,  or  ten  thousand  such  charges,  are  a  warrant 
for  the  infliction  or  continuance  of  a  single  grievance  or  real  cause  of  com- 
plaint. No,  no;  there  are  many  causes  of  complaint,  of  vexatious  and 
heart-burning  chagrin  to  the  honest  patriot.  The  people  are  poor,  there  are 
many  misei-ably  poor;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  much  of  this  poverty 
arises  from  a  dependant,  idle  spirit,  from  improvidence  and  intemperance: 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  as  much  whiskey  from  illicit  distillation  i& 
used  as  from  the  licensed  dealer.  Let  it  not  be  overlooked,  too,  that  much 
of  this  miseiy  arises  from  the  appointments  and  observances  of  their  re- 
ligion— feast  and  fast-days,  christenings  and  wakes,  marriages  and  funerals, 
saints'-days  and  masses  for  the  dead — in  all  which,  priests'  dues  and  whiskey 
drinking  are  levied,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  impoverished  treasury  of  the 
labouring  and  ill-paid  peasant.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  prevents 
the  introduction  and  appropriation  of  capital,  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories, the  encouragement  of  agricultural  speculation,  or  the  coutinuunce 
of  commercial  adventure.  Not  only  are  timid  clergymen  and  protestant 
landlords  glad  of  an  excuse  to  go,  and  intimidated  farmers  driven,  to  America 
by  threatening  notices  and  cruel  persecution, — but  it  was  only  the  other 
day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  comparing  notes  with  a  commercial  gentleman, 
one  of  your  most  zealous  and  active  friends  and  constituents  at  Sheffield: 
and  he  said,  that  if  things  continued  as  they  are,  English  houses  must  with- 
draw their  goods  from  the.Irish  market,  and  be  content  to  close  accounts  as 
well  as  they  could. 

Tithe  has  been  not  merely  a  tax,  but  an  incubus  upon  the  application  of 
capital  and  labour  to  the  land.  The  yeomanry  force,  and  its  occasional 
rencontreswith  the  populace,  have  created  animosity,  bitterness,  and  revenge 
between  neighbours.  The  constabulary  has  been  selected  too  much  because 
the  man  was  a  good  protestant,  orwas  recommended  by  a  protestant  gentle- 
man. The  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  for  so  long  a  time  tended  to 
loosen  the  confidence  of  that  community  in  the  excutive  of  the  country. 
Absent,  but  avaricious  and  needy  landlords,  ill-principled  or  overbearing 
agents  (the  agent  generally  of  one  profession,  and  the  tenant  of  another,  in 
religion)  have  countenanced  discontent.  The  constant  and  manifest  desire 
of  one  party  to  maintain  protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  equally  strenuous 
and  persevering  effort  of  the  galled  Roman  Catholic,  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and  vise  into  the  seat  of  his  oppressor,  kept  up  the  irritation.  And  still  the 
administration  of  justice  and  law  being  entrusted  chiefly  to  the  minority, 
the  forces  of  the  executive,  the  municipal  and  military,  being  ostentatiously 
composed,  and  distinguished  by  the  creed  of  the  smaller,  but  long  ascendant 
party,  affoid  pretexts  for  complaint.  The  extravagant  jobbing,  so  pro- 
verbial among  the  adherents  of  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  the  no 
less  jobbing  and  paltry  designs  and  interests  of  the  agitators ;  the  reckless- 
ness of  principle,  of  truth,  and  of  fact,  on  all  sides;  the  maintenance  of  a 
separate  executive,  after  the  transference  of  all  legislative  functions  to  the 
united  parliament ;  the  long- withheld  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation 
granted,  at  length,  in  acknowledged  answer  to  violent  agitation ;  the 
bragqadncia  speeches  and  character  of  certain  Irish  leadere,  and  then  their 
skulking,  shuffiing,  and  personal  meanness,  when  fair  encounter  has  been 
offered  them — all  these,  are  some  of  the  evils  of  this  land  of  tears  and  sighs. 

The  measures  proposed  by  the  present  Government,  which  I  think  will 
be  an  amelioration  of  its  state,  are  the  opening  and  the  purifying  of  cor- 
porations and  boroughs — a  long  row  of  Augean  stables — the  alteration  in 
the  Grand  Jury  System,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Church  Cess,  and  the 
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reduction  of  the  number  of  Bishops,  with  the  arrangements  which  are  to 
accompany  this  last  measure.  I  wish  it  had  gone  farther,  and  separated  the^ 
Church  from  the  State — dissolved  the  unholy  and  most  fatal  Union.  As  to 
Tithes,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  landlords  pay  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  country  a  certain  sum  per  acre,  which  may  be  appropriated  to  the  pre- 
sent beneficed  clergymen,  and  to  the  support  of  such  poor  as  it  may  be 
thought  right  to  maintain  by  eleemosynary  aid  ;  and  as  the  present  clergy- 
men die  oat,  let  the  Protestants  of  all  persuasions  adopt  some  means  for 
the  support  each  of  their  own  religion,  and  then  let  the  tithes  fall  into  tho 
proprietor,  according  as  he  lowers  the  rent  of  his  ground  ;  and,  further,  let 
each  party  support  their  own  poor,  or  each  town  or  city  provide  asylums 
for  the  sick,  infirm,  and  aged  within  their  bounds. 

My  opinion  is,  that  something  coercive  is  required  for  the  security  of 
life  and  property  throughout  the  country  at  present;  the  matanders,  the 
incendiai7  and  midnight  assassin,  cannot  plead  for  liberty ;  the  Whitefeet 
must  be  put  down;  the  assemblages  of  lawless  men  must  be  dispersed; 
crimes  against  humanity  must  be  punished  for  the  good  of  the  many ;  the 
witness  and  tho  juror  must  be  protected.  I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
statement  made  by  Ministers.  I  have  been  on  the  spot,  among  the  moun- 
tain ranges  occupied  by  the  illegal  bands,  who  are  a  reproach  to  their  race. 
I  foun  d  that  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  measure,  now  brought  in  by 
the  M  inisters,  had  produced  a  calm  among  the  Whitefeet;  the  same  in- 
fluence will,  I  doubt  not,  operate  at  the  present  assizes;  witnesses  will 
come  forward  more  readily;  threatenings  to  jurymen,  and  those  who  give 
evidence,  will  be  neither  so  daring  nor  induential ;  conrictions  will  be 
obtained  more  promptly,  and  with  fewer  revengeful  consequences,  than  ou 
former  occasions.  This  will  be  the  result,  first  of  the  impression  produced 
by  the  threatening  of  coercive  measures,  and  secondly,  through  the  exer- 
tions by  certain  parties,  who  will  endeavour  thereby  to  disprove  the  neces? 
sity  of  such  measures.  I  know  that  I  need  not  suggest  these  tilings  ta 
your  mind  to  lead  you  to  scrutinize  the  arguments  of  every  advocate  for  o» 
against  coercion,  but  the  testimony  of  tw  o  or  more  witnesses  may  he  a  coa- 
firmation  to  the  minds  that  are  wavering ;  and  when  this  occurs  to  you, 
if  the  appeal  be  made  to  snch  facts  by  some  of  the  speakers,  you  will  gire 
me  credit  for  having  anticipated  the  observation. 

I  feel  confident  that  much  of  the  outrage  committed  has  had  connexioB 
with  the  political  agitation  of  the  Repeal  question,  and  with  the  sup- 
posed opinions  of  the  Agitators  themselves ;  yet  I  think  this  is  the  point 
where  the  Ministers  have  failed,  or  have  been  least  satisfactory  in  the  slate* 
ment  of  their  case ;  they  have  not  clearly  enough  shewn  the  connexion.  I 
think,  too,  they  should  have  adopted  Mr.  Tennyson's  suggestion ;  theit 
case  will  lose  no  strength  by  inquiry  and  information.  But  is  it  nothing 
in  the  esteem  of  the  peasantry  that  they  have  seen  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, Magistrates,  and  Deputy-Lieutenants,  agitating  and  urging  Repeal, 
and  joining  the  outcry  raised  by  the  out-and-out  advocates  of  that 
measure  in  all  their  censures  and  condemation  of  the  Administrmtion 
and  Executive?  Was  it  nothing  in  the  esteem  of  this  people  that 
Members  of  Parliament  should  join,  not  merely  in  pleading  tiie  cause 
'  of  those  who  had  violated  the  law  and  resi<5led  the  payment  of  tithes 
under  Government  prosecutions,  and  had  gone  for\vard  to  public  meetings, 
uttering  severe  denunciations  against  Ministers,  or  individual  advisers  rf 
the  crown,  connected  with  these  proceedings,  but  also  refuse  to  conform  to 
the  law,  and  set  an  example  of  resistance  to  others?  Remember  who  the 
people  are  that  are  most  violent  at  present  in  trespassing  law,  breaking  thtj 
bonds  of  society ;  what  inflammable  materials    are   they  composed  of! 
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tow  easily  stimulated !  The  waters  of  Killarney  are  not  more  easily 
ruffled  by  a  wind  and  allayed  by  a  calm  tlian  are  these  people  maddened 
or  influenced  by  the  storm  of  political  excitement  and  the  agitation  of 
wandering  demagogues ;  they  are  pleased  with  a  rattle,  and  tickled  with  a 
straw,  as  much  as  are  any  nurseiy  children.  By  political  agitation  I  refer  as 
much  to  the  frantic  ravings  of  Conservatism  and  the  violent  denunciations 
of  Orange  Lodges  as  to  the  Repealers ;  many  of  the  latter  of  whom  as 
little  desired  the  thing  that  was  on  their  tongue  as  did  the  Conservatist, 
Charles  Boyton,  or  his  vapouring  instrument,  "The  Evening  Mail."  I 
do  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  bill — I  am  not  skilled  enough  in  poli- 
tics, but  I  conclude  it  comprehends  the  suppression  of  Boyton's  school  of 
Romance  as  well  as  the  Bear-gardens  of  the  Trades'  Political  Unions. 

I  have  only  further  to  assure  you  that  I  have  particularly  enqu  red  of 
gentlemen  not  at  all  connected  with  politics,  but  who,  from  residence  south 
and  west  can  speak,  and  they  have  all  said  that  something  of  the  kind  is 
lequired  in  our  present  distracted  state,  till  remedial  measures  can  be 
applied,  grievances  redressed,  and  new  and  salutary  enactments  enforced. 

Abstract  speculations,  and  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  would  be  ill- 
suited  for  a  patient,  whose  limbs  having  been  torn  by  a  murderous  assas- 
sin should  be  skilfully  bound  up  by  ligatures,  and  placed  in  quietude.  So 
would  abstract  discussions  on  individual  liberty  and  constitutional  freedom, 
or  political  economy,  or  the  science  of  Government,  be  unsuited  for  the 
present  lacerated  and  bleeding  state  of  Ireland.     Something  must  be  done. 


[Thus  far  the  Letter. — Our  reply  to  it  is  simply  this.  Supposing  Ireland  to  be 
the  patient  whose  "  limbs  are  torn  by  the  murderous  assassin,"  and  the  Parlia- 
ment to  be  the  surgeons  who  are  called  in  to  apply  the  remedy,  the  question  that 
arises,  on  the  medical  consultation,  is  this:' — "  What  shall  be  the  course  of  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  ?"  Some  are  for  amputation,  or  cutting  off  the  mangled  limb 
entirely, — which  is  the  remedy  of  the  Repealers.  Others  are  for  letting  more 
blood,  to  increase  the  prostration  of  strength  ;  and  binding  the  patient  hand  and 
foot,  to  make  him  helpless, — which  is  the  remedy  of  the  advocates  of  coercive 
measures,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  courts  martial. — Others  are  for  giving  the 
patient  a  good  supply  of  generous  food,  of  providing  him  with  warm  clothing,  of 
giving  balm  to  his  distracted  mind, — and  pouring  vine  and  oil  into  his  bleeding 
wounds,  as  did  the  Good  Samaritan  to  him  who  fell  among  thieves,  and  whom  the 
Priest  and  the  Levite  passed  by  with  scorn. — We  are  of  the  latter  party;  and 
though  all  are  agreed  that  something  should  be  done,  yet  we  hold  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  determine  what  the  nature  of  that  doing  shall  be,  before 
we  carry  our  decision  into  execution  ; —  for  by  a  wrong  mode  of  treatment  the 
wounded  patient  may  become  worse,  and  by  a  right  one  only  am  be  restored. 

These  are  the  causes  of  the  outrages  : — 1st.  Ignorance. — 2d.  Superstition. 
3d.  Want. — 4th.  Irritation. — 6th.  Intemperance. 

Will  Courts  Martial,  or  any  severity  of  punishment  remove  any  of  these  causes  ? 
Ketone.  The  remedies  are  two-fold— immediate  and  remote  : — 1st.  Large  Pre- 
ventive Civil,  Police. — 2il.  Poor  Law  Fund. — 3d.  Impartial  .Justice  bt 
Civil  Courts. — 4th.  Education. — 6th.  Temperance  and  Industry. 

The  three  first  of  these  can  be  applied  at  once,  with  even  greater  rapidity  than 
the  present  Bill  eould  be  passed,  and  with  fai'  more  effect. — The  two  last  may  be 
commenced,  at  least,  and  before  another  Session  of  Parliament  return,  the  fruits 
would  begin  to  appear. — We  have  not  space  to  say  more ;  but  wc  hope,  before 
long,  to  develope  in  full  our  remedies  for  Irish  wrongs  and  miseries,  which 
Despotic  power,  and  Military  courts,  Domicilary  visits,  and  secret  imprisonmeuts, 
can  only  aggravate  and  increase,  making  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease  !J 
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HISTORY  OF  MALTA— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS-- 
TANATICISM— CANNIBALISM— PLAGUE. 

».The  most  ancient  author  who  mentions  Malta  is  Homer,  in  his 
^Odyssey,  where  it  is  called  Hyperia,  which,  according  to  fabulous 
^story,'  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Pheeacians.  The  Phenicians, 
to  whom  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  almost  entirely  belonged, 
landed  in  HA-peria  about  1519  yeai-s  before  Christ;  and  finding  the 
island  of  gi'eat  importance  to  their  trade,  they  seized  upon  it,  and 
established  a  colony,  which  soon  became  powerful  and  considerable. 
It  was  also  named  Ogygia,  and  under  that  name  is  described  by 
Ulysses,  in  a  relation  of  his  shipwreck  to  Arete  and  Alcinous,  at  the 
court  of  the  latter  : — 


An  island  lies 


Bevond  these  tracts,  and  under  other  skies, 
Ogygia  named,  in  Ocean's  watery  arms, 
Wliere  dwells  Calypso,  dreadful  in  her  charms ; 
Remote  from  gods  or  men,  she  holds  her  reign 
Amid  the  terrors  of  the  rolling  main  ; 
Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest!  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore. 

Odysset,  Book?. 

When  the  Greeks  extended  themselves,  and  founded  colonies  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  they  drove  the  Phenicians  from  Ogygia,  took  posses- 
sion of  it  themselves  736  years  before  Christ,  and  called  it  Melitaion, 
either  on  account  of  the  excellent  honey  it  produced,  or  in  honour  of 
the  nymph  Melita,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  among  their 
deities. 

About  528  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  Melita  with  the  Greeks,  and  for  some  time 
divided  it  between  them ;  but  the  Greeks  were  in  the  end  obliged  to 
yield  up  their  power  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
neither  abandoned  their  dwellings  nor  their  goods ;  and  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Punic  languages  were  equally  spoken  in  Melita. 

The  riches  of  Carthage  flowed  to  jNIalta,  and  rendering  its  situation 
still  more  important,  made  it  an  object  so  interesting  to  the  ambition 
and  cupidity  of  the  Romans,  that  it  engaged  their  attention  in  the 
first  Punic  war.  It  was,  therefore,  plundered  by  Attilius  Regulus, 
and  seized  upon  by  ComeUus.  The  Romans,  however,  lost  it  soon 
afterwards,  and  never  recovered  it  till  the  naval  victor}-  gained  by 
C.  Lutatius,  242  years  before  Christ,  had  produced  a  peace,  which 
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was  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  on  condition  of  their  giving  up  to  the 
Romans  all  the  islands  in  their  possession  between  Africa  and  Italy, 
f  The  possession  of  Melita  was  of  too  great  importance  to  a  power 
which  aspired  to  universal  empire  over  the  Mediterranean,  for  the 
Romans  to  neglect  any  possible  means  of  preserving  it.  Thev  had 
driven  away  the  Carthaginians,  but  they  wished  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Greeks,  who  composed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
inhabitants ;  they  therefore  permitted  them  to  continue  their  an- 
cient customs,  and  still  called  the  island  Melita;  they  made  it  a 
municipium,  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  though  they  sent  a  pro-praetor,  who  depended  on  the  prcctorship 
of  Sicily,  and  in  whose  name  they  struck  some  medals. 

The  Romans  particularly  encouraged  commerce  and  manufactures ; 
and  the  cotton  and  linen  cloths  of  Melita  were  so  famed  for  fineness, 
and  the  nicety  with  which  they  were  finished,  that  they  were  regarded 
at  Rome  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

The  gi-eatest  attention  was  paid  to  improving  and  beautifying  those 
temples  which  were  esteemed  the  pride  of  Melita,  and  to  which  both 
sailors  and  merchants  repaired  to  offer  incense  to  the  protecting  gods  of 
their  island  and  their  trade.  The  altars  of  these  gods  continued  long 
to  be  respected,  but  they  were  too  rich  to  escape  the  rapacious  hands 
of  different  depredators.  A  general  officer  belonging  to  Massanissa. 
king  of  Numidia,  arrived  at  Melita  with  a  fleet,  and  stripped  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  of  some  curious  works  in  ivory,  which  he  presented  to  his 
sovereign.  No  sooner  was  that  piince  informed  from  whence  they 
came,  than  he  hastened  to  restore  them  ;  but  the  less  scrupulous  Veixes 
seized  upon  them  afterwards,  and  they  contributed  not  a  httle  to 
adorn  his  magnificent  gallery. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  island  of  Malta  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Constantine  ;  religious  disputes  arose,  and  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties.  The  energy  which  distinguished  the  ancient  mas- 
ters of  the  universe  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
swarms  of  barbarians  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiftli  centuiy,  issued 
from  the  north,  ravaged  the  empire,  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  of 
Q-  •i'^^^^  empire  being  thus  dismembered,  the  Vandals  seized  upon 
bicily  in  454,  and  next  took  possession  of  Malta,  from  which  they 
were  driven,  ten  yeai-s  afterwards,  by  the  Goths.  The  island,  whilst 
under  the  oppressive  rod  of  these  barbarians,  could  not  possibly  flou- 
rish, or  preserve  its  trade. 

It  appeared  once  more  to  raise  its  head  under  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
who  sent  Behsarius  to  wrest  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  This  general 
landed  in  Malta  in  5o3,  and  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  he  re- 
united to  the  emi)ire,  and  thus  again  made  it  of  very  essential  use  to  all 
commercial  nations.  The  fate  of  Gozo  was  always  the  same  with  that 
of  Malta.  ^ 

These  islands  became  afterwards  still  more  rich  ;  but  the  emperora 
not  allowing  them  the  same  privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  ancient 
Romans,  they  never  entirely  recovered  their  former  splendour. 
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The  Greeks,  "who  still  remained  to  defend  Malta,  and  to  share  its 
cwnmerce,  nnfortunately  possessed  nothing  in  common  with  their 
SBcestors  but  their  name,  except,  indeed,  their  pride ;  but  being  deroid 
of  all  their  ancient  virtues,  they  soon  contrived  to  draw  upon  thetuseires 
the  enmity  of  the  other  inhabitants,  who  at  last  sacrificed  them  to  the 
Arabs. 

According  to  the  '  Cambridge  Chronicle,'  the  Arabs  seized  Bpon 
Malta  in  870.  They  were  resisted  in  the  bravest  manner  by  the 
Greeks ;  three  hundred  of  whom  being  shut  up  in  the  citj-,  were  burned 
to  death  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Arabs  then  made  their 
entry  into  that  town,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  friends  and  brothers ; 
they,  however,  were  driven  from  thence  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
Greeks  remained  masters  of  the  island  for  upwards  of  thirty-four 
years. 

The  Arabs  took  possession  of  Malta  and  Goza  a  second  time,  when 
they  exterminated  all  the  Greeks,  though  thev  acted  with  great  cle- 
mency towards  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  TTie  wives  and  children  of 
the  Greeks  were  even  sold  by  them  for  slaves,  and  thus  reduced  to 
obey  those  whom  they  were  bom  to  command.  Tlieir  land  was  like^ 
wise  divided  among  the  Arabs,  who  established  a  government  depen- 
dent upon  the  Emir  of  Sicily.  During  the  time  they  inhabited 
Malta,  they  treated  the  Christian  religion  and  its  ministers' with  proper 
respect,  and  were  humane  and  just  in  their  conduct  towards  the  inha- 
bitants, upon  whom  they  laid  no  taxes.  To  supply  the  want  of  that 
resource,  they  armed  cruising  vessels  every  year,  which  brought  them 
in  very  considerable  prizes. 

This  perilous  manner  of  gaining  riches  naturally  pleased  the  Maltese, 
a  brave  and  active  people,  who  were  at  that  period  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  land  by  foreigners,  and  were  unable  to  supply  their 
wants  by  commerce.  The  Arabs  having  thus  instructed  them  in 
piracy,  their  own  experience  perfected  them ;  and  they,  to  this  day, 
condnne  to  be  the  most  expert  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Normans  took  possession  of  Malta  in  1090,  and  permitted  those 
Arabs,  who  chose  to  quit  the  island,  to  carry  away  the  whole  of  their 
property.  Those  who  remained  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  on  condition  of  paj-ing  an  annual  tribute  to  the  prince,  and 
of  restoring  to  hberty  aU  Christian  slaves  captmed  at  sea  by  their 
cruisers. 

The  Normans  gave  up  the  island  to  the  Germans,  on  accoimt  of 
the  marriage  between  Constance,  heiress  of  Sicily,  and  Henrj-  VI,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Malta  w'as  then  erected  into  a 
county  and  marquisate,  but  it  was  depopulated  by  the  havoc  of  war, 
and  its  trade  entirely  ruined,  which  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  the  greatest 
misery.  For  a  considerable  length  of  time  it  was  inhabited  by  soldiers 
alone,  and  had  no  other  capital  than  the  fortress  which  defended  the 
port :  when  Frederick  II,  having  taken  possession  of  Calabria,  in  1224, 
sent  to  Malta  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  place,  who,  by  dint 
of  industry,  both  by  land  and  sea,  once  more,  in  some  degree,  enriched 
the  island.  2  1 2 
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Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX,  King  of  France,  who  was    I 
King  of  Sicily,  made  himself  master  of  Malta ;  and  it  was  in  this 
island  that  John  Prouda  formed  the  conspiracy  which  was  followed 
by  the  well-known  affair  of  the  Sicilian  vespers. 

The  island  of  Malta  had  long  suffered  from  the  discord  which  reigned 
between  its  successive  sovereigns ;  and  it  groaned  still  longer  after- 
wards under  the  tyranny  of  different  individuals,  to  whom  its  monarchs 
occasionally  ceded  it  in  title  of  fief:  it  thus  became  either  the  appanage 
of  some  illegitimate  son  of  their  prince,  the  reward  of  one  of  his  fy,- 
vourites,  or  the  price  of  personal  services  rendered  to  the  sovereign, 
rather  than  of  those  undertaken  for  the  crown. 

Such  were  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  government  of 
these  two  islands  of  Malta  and  Goza,  when  Charles  V.  added  them  to 
his  vast  domains.  This  pohtic  prince,  whose  prudence  equalled  his 
activity,  considered  these  possessions  in  a  very  different  light  from  his 
predecessors,  who  had  ever  regarded  them  as  of  small  importance  to 
their  dominions.  To  command  the  Mediterranean — to  secure  the 
coast  of  Sicily— to  threaten  that  of  Africa — and  to  interrupt  at  plea- 
sure all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  seas,  in  the  centre  of 
which  they  were  placed,  were  objects  of  sufficient  importance,  in  the 
mind  of  Charles,  to  attach  a  value  to  them.  His  policy  alone  would 
have  induced  him  to  profit  by  such  a  circumstance;  but  his  foresight 
extended  still  farther ;  for,  fearing  these  important  places  might  in 
future  be  taken  from  his  successors,  who,  being  obliged  to  attend  to 
the  centre  of  their  dominions,  or  to  the  opposite  confines,  might  not  be 
able  to  keep  a  sufficient  force  for  the  defence  of  Malta  and  Gozo  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reflecting  of  what  importance  such  a  conquest  would 
be  to  his  enemies,  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe,  he  determined  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  some  power  which  would  be  particularly 
interested  in  preserving  them,  and  which,  without  being  able  to  annoy 
any  other  state,  would  be  respected  by  all.  He,  in  consequence,  made 
choice  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which,  having  been 
driven  from  its  principal  place  of  residence,  bad  been  wandering  on 
the  coast  of  Italy  ;  and,  in  the  year  1530,  he  established  the  knights  as 
perpetual  sovereigns  of  the  islands  of  Goza  and  Malta,  and  the  city  of 
Tripoly. 

Its  history,  from  that  period  until  their  expulsion  by  the  French, 
will  be  found  at  large  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Order ;  and  its  distressing 
siege  by  the  English,  and  subsequent  capitulation  in  the  year  18d0, 
forms  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  our  own  times,  as  to^be 
fresh  in  the  recollection!  of  every  one. 

Its  geographical  situation,  climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions 
are  all  so  fully  and  faithfully  described  in  almost  every  modern  Ga- 
zetteer, as  to  render  recapitulation  unnecessary  ;  particularly  as  these 
are  circumstances  more  permanent  than  manners,  and  but  little  influ- 
enced even  by  change  of  possessors.  A  sketch  of  the  ancient  customs 
and  present  habits  of  the  Maltese  will,  however,  be  worth  attempting. 
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The  Maltese,  though  continually  subject  to  different  nations,  have 
*lwavs  preserved  much  of  their  original  character ;  sufficient,  indeed, 
to  indicate  their  descent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  they  have 
mixed  very  little  with  any  of  the  people  who  have  by  turns  governed 
their  countiy. 

Their  countenances  announce  an  African  origin.  They  are  short, 
strong,  plump,  Mith  curled  ban-,  flat  noses,  tumed-up  lips ;  and  the 
colour  of  their  skins  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
states  of  Barbary  ;  their  language  is  also  so  neaily  the  same,  that  they 
perfectly  understand  each  other. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  the  situation  of  Malta,  as  to  the 
diflerent  strangers  who  have  visited  and  conquered  the  island,  that  the 
Maltese  have  become  very  industrious,  active,  economical,  courageous, 
and  the  best  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
good  qualities,  they  still  retain  some  of  the  defects  generally  attributed 
to  the  Africans,  and  are  mercenar}-,  passionate,  jealous,  vindictive, 
and  addicted  to  thieving.  They  have  likewise  sometimes  recalled  the 
idea  of  the  Punka  Fides.  They  are  fantastical  and  superstitious  to 
the  highest  degi'ee. 

The  ^Maltese  costume  (excepting  that  of  the  ecclesiastics,  lawyers, 
and  tradespeople,  who  dress  in  the  French  style,  and  are  few,  com- 
pared to  the  people  at  large,)  consists  of  a  lai-ge  cotton  shirt,  and  a 
waistcoat  likewise  veiy  large,  with  silver,  and  sometimes  gold  buttons  ; 
to  these  are  added  a  caban  and  cloak,  reaching  rather  below  the  small 
of  the  back,  and  a  very  long  girdle  twisted  several  times  round  the 
■waist,  in  which  they  constantly  carry  a  knife  in  a  sheath.  They  also 
wear  long  and  full  trowsers,  with  a  sort  of  shoe  called  korch  ;  but  they 
do  not  often  make  use  of  the  latter,  having  almost  always  both  legs  and 
feet  entirely  naked.  This  korch  is  merely  a  wooden  or  leathern  sole, 
^ith  strings  to  fasten  it  round  the  leg  hke  a  sandal.  They  never  wear 
liats,  but  either  blue,  red,  white,  or  striped  caps.  People  of  easy  for- 
tunes usually  caiTy  fans  in  their  hands,  and  wear  green  spectacles ; 
for  such  is  the  excessive  heat  occasioned  by  the  reverberation  of  the 
sun's  rays  from  the  stones,  that,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  weak-sighted. 

The  ISIaltese  are  remarkably  temperate  and  sober,  a  clove  of  garlic 
or  an  onion,  anchovies  dipped  in  oil,  and  salt  fish,  being  their  usual 
diet ;  for  it  is  only  on  gi'eat  festivals  that  they  indulge  in  the  use  of 
much  animal  food ;  and  of  wine  they  are  by  no  means  great  con- 
sumers. 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  more  attached  to  their  country 
than  the  Maltese ;  and  their  constant  hope  is  to  end  their  days  in 
what  thev  dignify  with  the  title  of  Fiore  del  Mondo,  or  the  Flower  of 
the  World. 

The  ]SIaltese  women  are  small  in  stature,  and  have  beautiful  hands 
and  feet.  They  have  fine  black  eves,  though  they  sometimes  appear 
to  squint,  owing  to  their  always  looking  out  of  the  same  eye,  half  of 
the  face  being  covered  with  a  sort  of  veil  made  of  black  silk,  called 
iiildetta,  which  they  twist  about  giacefully.     The  women  even  of  the 
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highest  rank,  unlike  their  husbands,  constantly  preserve  their  cos- 
tume;  and  any  one  who  should  adopt  the  French  fashion,  would 
render  herself  very  ridiculous.  They  arc  extremely  fond  of  ild  and 
silver  ornaments;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  even  the  peasants 
loaded  with  trinkets  of  those  two  metals.  Their  hair,  whTch  s 
smooth  and  well  powdered  and  pomatumed,  is  dressed  in  front  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  much  m  the  style  of  the  toupees  d  la  Grecque 
so  long  worn  by  the  men.  They  ornament  their  necks  with  goldrnd 
sJver  chains,  sometimes,  indeed,  with  necklaces  of  precious  stones - 
then-  ai-ms  are  loaded  with  bracelets,  and  their  ear-rings  are  in  'enel 
ral,  more  expensive  than  elegant.  Their  shoe-buckles  are  'extremely 
large,  and  always  either  of  gold  or  silver.  ^^uemeiy 

The  momls  of  the  women  in  the  country  retain  all  their  original 
punty;  and  if  libertin  sm  is  to  be  remarked  anywhere,  it  is  amon^ 
those   women  only  who  inhabit  cities,  and  who,  having  no  Xf 

obliged  to  dispose  of  their  favours  in  order  to  procure  it. 

.tiJLH"'^^?^'  *V  f'^'^u  ^^^^'  "^nabitants  of  Malta,  and  to  give  a 
stiU  better  idea  of  their  character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ente?  into 
some  particulars  relative  to  their  ancient  and  modern  customs  and 
ceremonies.  ,  ^ti^uxs  auu 

The  Maltese,  either  from  a  wish  to  imitate  the  Oriental  manners 
the  severity  0  which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  Arabs,  or  from  the 
example  of  the  jealous  Spaniards,  formerly  kept  their  wives  in  the 
stactest  retirement  The  prudent  inhabitants  of  the  country  con- 
santly  repeated  to  their  children,  "that  women  should  never  appear 
hut  twice  in  pubhc:  the  day  they  were  married,  and  the  day  hey 
Tveie  buried.  They  were,  therefore,  always  employed  witliin  doors, 
and  never  went  out,  except  at  a  very  early  hour  to  church,  when 
they  were  entirely  covered  by  a  long  and  large  mantle.  This  cos- 
tume came  originally  from  Sicily,  and  reached  from  the  head  to  the 
leet,  the  eyes  and  forehead  being  the  only  parts  visible. 

Some  time  afterward,  when  the  females  were  allowed  a  greater  degree 
ol  liberty,  and  the  desire  of  pleasing  increased  with  the  opportunity  of 
inspiring  admiration,  they  threw  off  this  heavy  gannent,  which  not 
only  kept  them  concealed,  but  was  extremely  burthensome :  thev 

nnlv^I?  rfl^'fy  Tf  '''^^'  ''l"''^'  '^^y  <=«nceived,  decency  i'- 
quiied  to  be  black,  and  the  only  colour  they  could  weai-  with  propriety 
when  absent  from  their  own  homes.  propuciy 

Mai-riages  in  Malta  were  always  entirely  arranged  by  the  parents 
who  consulted  their  own  interests,  and  the  advantage  to  be  reapS 
from  the  connexion,  without  regarding  the  inclinations  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  articles  of  the  contract  settled,  and  the  portion  ascertained 
the  young  man  sent  his  intended  bride  a  present,  consisting  of  certain 
fishes,  ornamented  with  garlands  of  ribbon,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the 
finest  among  them  a  ring.  The  first  interview  was  then  fixed  to  take 
place  m  the  presence  of  the  parents  and  their  particular  friends,  who 
were  regaled  with  sweetmeats  and  other  refreshments ;  but  just  be- 
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fore  this  meeting,  the  two  mothers  of  the  young  people  retiied,  either 
into  an  aibour  in  the  garden,  or  some  separate  apai-tment,  where 
they  prepared  a  mixture  of  aniseed,  ai'omatic  plants,  salt,  and  honey, 
with  which  tliey  rubbed  the  bride's  lips,  with  the  idea  of  rendering 
jber  affable  and  prudent.  She  was  then  conducted  to  the  room  where 
her  future  husband  waited  her  aixival,  who  presented  her  a  ring,  on 
■which  were  engi"aved  two  hands  united,  tiie  emblem  of  mutual  faith, 
together  with  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  a  gold  chain  ;  she  giving  him, 
in  her  turn,  a  handkerchief  trimmed  with  lace  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  the  rela- 
tives of  the  husband  threw  a  veil  of  fine  white  gauze  over  the  bride. 
Musicians,  singers,  incense-bmners,  and  others,  headed  the  proces- 
sion, and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  followed  under  a  canopy  of  crim- 
son velvet,  festooned,  cairied  by  four  of  the  principal  persons  who 
attended  the  wedding ;  and  the  relatives  of  both  parties  brought  up 
the  rear. 

The  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  church  was  aTmonnced  by  the 
ringing  of  bells;  and  they  returned  in  the  same  order  as  they  went, 
the  whole  of  the  procession  and  ceremony  occupying  five  or  six  hours. 
There  was  a  reigning  belief  in  those  days  among  the  Maltese,  that  if 
the  wife,  on  her  return  from  church,  put  her  foot  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  she  would  undoubtedly  govern  her  husband  ;  on  those  oc- 
casions, therefore,  politeness  gave  way  to  the  established  order  of 
precedency. 

The  nuptial  feast  took  place  immediately  afterwards  ;  but  the  bride 
either  ate  in  a  separate  apartment,  or  in  a  comer  of  the  hall,  which  was 
properly  prepared,  and  covered  with  linen  cloth,  to  conceal  her  from 
public  view.  The  repast  over,  she  was  seated  next  her  husband,  and 
drank  out  of  the  same  cup. 

The  bride  always  passed  the  first  week  in  her  father's  hoose;  after 
which  she  was  received,  with  great  pomp,  by  her  husband,  whose  rela- 
tions gave  a  grand  feast  and  ball ;  and  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  all  balls  were  in  the  Spanish  style,  the  persons 
dancing  with  castanets  in  their  hands. 

The  Maltese  never  married  during  the  month  of  May  ;  indeed,  they 
carried  their  prejudice  so  far,  as  to  think  it  impossible  for  any  thing 
to  succeed  which  was  begun  at  that  time.  This  superstition  calls  to 
remembrance  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  divided  the  year  into 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  days ;  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  a  great 
resemblance  between  the  old  Maltese  costoms,  and  those  of  various 
ancient  nations.  x 

Their  funeral  ceremonies  were  equally  singular ;  and  persons  were 
even  hired  to  augment  the  show  of  extravagant  grief,  though  the  rela- 
tions themselves  always  followed  the  body  in  mourning.  "When  the 
corpse  was  interred,  a  pillow,  filled  with  oi-ange  and  laurel,  (the  latter, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  pagans,  being  regarded  as  expiatory,) 
was  placed  under  the  head,  and  a  carpet  spread  over  the  tomb,  which 
was  suffered  to  remain  some  days,  to  show  that,  during  that  time,  it 
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was  forbidden  to  walk  over  it.  The  mourning  lasted  one  or  two  years, 
according  to  the  degree  of  relationship. 

The  disinclination  felt  by  the  Maltese  to  associate  with  the  different 
powers  which  successively  reigned  over  their  island,  ceased  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  A  most  important 
event  soon  gave  the  -sovereign  and  his  subjects  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  each  other.  This  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
uniting  their  forces  to  repulse  the  common  enemy.  The  examples 
of  valour  given  by  the  knights  excited  the  admiration  of  the  natives, 
who,  in  their  turn,  disjilayed  such  activity  and  fidelity,  as  gave  them 
a  just  claim  to  the  esteem  of  the  former.  The  renewal  of  commerce, 
which  afterwards  took  place,  together  with  the  encouragement  given 
to  agriculture ;  the  riches  of  the  Order,  which  circulated  throughout 
the  island  by  the  purchase  of  different  articles  of  consumption  ;  the 
pay  of  the  troops,  joined  to  salaries  annexed  to  employments  which 
were  multiplied  beyond  imagination  ;  softened  the  Maltese  by  degrees. 
Their  dispositions  had  become  soured  by  misfortunes :  but  they  at 
last  became  so  reconciled  to  their  situation,  that  they  gradually  aban- 
doned their  ancient  customs,  in  order  to  connect  themselves  more 
closely  with  their  governors. 

The  man-iage  ceremony  is  now  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
other  parts  of  Christendom,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  bride's 
first  visit  to  her  parents  is  celebrated  by  a  festival  called  Hargia,  which 
consists  merely  in  a  grand  conversazione  in  the  Italian  style,  at  which 
refreshments  of  every  kind  are  distributed. 

The  ancient  ceremonies  practised  at  funerals  are  likewise  abolished;! 
the  neuicha,  or  hired  mourners,  no  longer  make  a  part  of  the  pro-' 
cession ;  being  represented  by  two  women  in  black  cloaks,  who  cairy 
dishes  of  perfumes  on  their  heads. 

The  only  custom  peculiar  to  Malta  still  subsisting,  and  which,  in- 
deed, is  retained  among  none  but  people  of  fortune,  is  the  cucciha,  or 
an  assembly  given  by  parents  on  their  children's  first  birth-day.  The 
company  being  met  in  the  great  hall,  which  is  always  much  more  or- 
namented than  any  other  part  of  the  house,  the  child  is  brought  in, 
and,  if  it  be  a  boy,  he  is  presented  with  two  baskets,  the  one  con- 
taining corn  and  sweetmeats ;  the  other,  trinkets,  coins,  an  inkstand, 
sword,  &c.  The  choice  he  makes  on  this  occasion,  will,  according  to 
their  notions,  determine  the  mode  of  life  he  will  embrace,  and  give  a 
just  idea  of  his  future  dispositions.  Should  he  choose  the  corn,  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  liberal  character  :  if  he  prefers  the  inkstand,  he  is  to  be 
brought  up  either  to  trade  or  to  the  bar ;  and  if  he  chooses  the  sword, 
the  greatest  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  courage.  Achilles  thus,  by 
a  choice  of  the  same  nature,  discovered  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes  that 
his  female  habiliments  concealed  a  hero. 

While  Malta  remained  under  the  government  of  the  knights,  their 
numerous  festivals  were  all  celebrated  with  great  gaiety  and  splendour; 
and  so  universal  was  the  desire  of  participating  in  the  general  festivity, 
that  all  young  women,  married  in  the  country,  insisted,  before  the 
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completion  of  their  nuptials,  on  its  being  particularly  stipulated  in  tbe 
contract,  that  their  husbands  should  take  them  every  year  to  the  city 
La  Valetta,  on  St.  John's  Day,  to  the  old  city  on  St.  Peter's,  and  to 
the  Casal  Teritul,  on  St.  Gregory's.  One  might  consider  this  as  a 
proof  of  their  having  no  great  idea  of  the  complaisance  of  their  in- 
tended bridegrooms ;  and  as  they  were  very  anxious  to  exhibit  their 
persons,  and  to  gratify  an  ardent  curiosity,  they  had  rccoui-se  to  this 
method  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  refusal. 

The  grand  festival  on  St.  John's  Day  brought  a  gi-eat  concourse  of 
people  to  the  city  Valetta,  The  church  of  the  Order  was  entirely 
filled  ;  all  the  troops  wei-e  under  aims,  and  lined  the  streets  during  the 
general  procession,  at  which  the  grand  master,  the  coimcil,  and  the 
whole  body  of  knights,  constantly  assisted.  After  the  rehgious  ser- 
vices were  over,  races  were  performed,  both  on  foot  and  on  hoi-seback, 
by  young  boys,  who  rode  without  bridle  or  saddle,  and  which  fur- 
nished as  fine  subjects  for  applause  as  the  heroes  of  Pindar  in  the 
Olympic  Games. 

St.  Peter's  Dav  was  tbe  festival  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  the 
island.  The  old  city  wai twice  illuminated  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
same  races  took  place  as  on  St.  John's  Day.  The  crowd  even  assem- 
bled the  evening  before,  to  dance  in  the  dawn  ;  and  it  being  a  neces- 
sary comphment  to  the  feast  to  appear  in  their  wedding  clothes,  the 
greatest  possible  variety  was  displayed.  The  Uvely  sound  of  the 
fiddles  invited  every  one  to  dance,  so  that  the  whole  surrounding  scene 
presented  nothing  but  joy  and  pleasure;  but  to  those  whose  ears  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  Mcdtese  manner  of  expressing  delight,  it  must 
have  been  exti'emely  fatiguing,  for  these  people  continually  shouted 
in  the  sharpest  tones,  and  he  who  screamed  the  loudest  was  esteemed 
the  happiest  of  the  party.  This  noise  Mas  tenned  tikbar,  from  the 
word  kabbar,  signifying  shout  of  joy.  On  returning  from  tliis  fete 
champetre,  which,  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  place,  between  two 
burning  rocks,  no  foreigner  coiUd  possibly  enjoy,  the  Maltese  orna- 
mented their  calashes  and  horses  with  boughs  of  trees,  in  memor}-  of 
a  custom  subsisting  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  during  their 
state  of  paganism,  who  at  the  feast  of  Hercules  earned  branches  of 
poplars  in  their  hands,  this  tree  being  particularly  consecrated  to  that 
deity. 

These  festivals,  in  which  it  appears  devotion  had  some  share,  were 
not  the  only  ones  in  Malta,  for  besides  the  celebration  of  Ascension 
and  St.  LawTence's  Day,  by  parties  on  the  water,  boat-races,  &.C.,  it 
was  usual,  on  the  first  of  May,  to  deck  the  grand-master's  balcony, 
and  the  doors  of  those  who  were  dignified  with  the  grand  cross,  with 
branches  of  ti"ees  ;  and  it  appears  that  this  sign  of  a  holidav,  which 
was  introduced  into  Malta  by  the  families  from  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
was  a  remnant  of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  foi-merly  adored  by  the 
Rhodians. 

The  carnival  was  also  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  the  Maltese  ; 
the  public  masked  balls  began  on  twelfth-da)^  but  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  the  streets  with  a  mask,  (in  the  Italian  style,)  ex- 
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cept  on  the  last  three  days  of  the  carnival ; — on  the  last  Sunday  of 
which  it  was  the  custom  foi*  a  number  of  peasants  to  go  at  an  early 
hour  under  the  gi'and-master's  balcony,  and  there  to  wait  until  he 
granted  them  II  Carnavale.  A  knight  of  the  grand-cross  made  known 
their  request,  and  the  moment  it  was  complied  with,  the  companies  of 
Battilo  ranged  through  the  city  ;  these  were  Maltese,  dressed  in  white, 
covered  with  ribbands,  and  armed  with  swords  and  small  shields. 
These  men,  to  the  sound  of  music,  performed  mock-fights,  (probably 
a  remnant  of  the  gladiatorial  spectacles  of  Rome,)  which  they  finished 
by  lifting  up  a  chUd,  who  was  placed  on  their  arms  twisted  together, 
and  who  waved  a  flag  as  a  sign  of  peace. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  the  Carnival,  a  large  stone  was  sus- 
pended to  the  beam,  at  the  corner  of  the  Castellany,  where  the 
punishment  of  the  strappado  was  usually  inflicted  :  this  was  to  show 
that  on  those  days  the  sword  of  Themis  rested  quietly  in  its  scabbard, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Romans  never  punished  any  criminals 
during  the  Saturnalia. 

The  tongue  spoken  in  Malta  and  Gozo  is  rather  a  kind  of  patois, 
or  country  dialect,  than  a  real  language.  Tlie  original  language 
spoken  in  Malta  must  necessarily  have  been  lost,  i'rom  the  frequent 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  that  island,  and  by  its  subjec- 
tion to  so  many  different  nations.  The  Greeks  having  driven  away 
the  Phenicians,  abolished  their  language ;  and,  if  the  Carthaginians 
inti'oduced  it  a  second  time,  the  Romans  were  too  anxious  to  efitvce 
even  the  most  distant  remembrance  of  Carthage,  ever  to  permit  the 
Phenician  idiom  to  be  used  in  a  country  they  had  so  lately  conquered. 
The  preference  indeed,  which  they  so  decidedly  gave  to  the  Greek 
tongue,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  the  case.  The  Goths  and 
Vandals  next  introduced  a  new  language,  and  almost  eradicated  every 
vestige  of  the  ancient  tongue;  so  that  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
who  succeeded  them,  were  regarded  by  the  Maltese  as  absolute 
foreigners.  The  Arabs  at  last  taking  possession  of  the  island,  the 
inhabitants  adopted,  and  have  ever  since  retained,  the  language  of 
then"  conquci'ors,  to  whom  they  quietly  submitted,  and  with  whom 
tliey  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  They,  however, .  still  retained 
some  Greek  expressions,  and  though  afterwards  subject  to  various 
powere,  they  only  borrowed  a  few  words  from  their  different  lan- 
guages. This  mixtui-e  vitiated,  in  some  degree,  the  Arabic  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  the  Maltese  having  at  that  time  no  commerce,  nor  any 
inducement  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  soon  lost  the  habit  of  writing, 
and  likewise  forgot  the  Arabic  alphabet,  which  there  is  gi'eat  reason 
to  believe  had  before  been  in  use  among  them. 

Those  who  now  write  the  Maltese  patois,  are  obliged  to  make  use 
of  foreign  characters ;  and  every  one  being  at  liberty  to  spoil  as  he 
pleases,  endeavours  to  express,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  he  employs.  This  inconvenience  is  but  little  felt, 
because  the  Maltese  language  is  confined  to  the  island,  where  the  dis- 
tances are  too  short  to  make  it  necessary  to  conduct  business  by  the 
pen. 
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Corrnpted  as  is  the  Maltese  patois,  it  is  like  all  other  Eastern  lan- 
guages, full  of  metaphors,  proverbs,  and  animated  expressions. 
These  render  it  peculiarly  fit  for  poetr\- ;  the  taste  for  which  the  Mal- 
tese first  imbibed  from  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  from  the  Arabs, 
"whose  stvle  of  Eastern  poetr\-,  together  with  the  moral  which  formed 
its  principal  ornament,  they  more  particularly  adopted ;  and  they 
s£mg  their  own  compositions,  accompanying  themselves  on  a  kind  « 
instrument  resembling  a  lyre. 

The  knowledge  which  the  Maltese  have  lately  acquired  of  Italian, 
from  continual  intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  nation,  has  occa- 
sioned their  own  language  to  be  confined  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people,  while  its  place  is  supplied,  among  men  of  business,  by  a  very 
corrupt  Italian  ;  although  the  upper  classes  of  society,  including  the 
principal  oflScers  of  Government,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the 
English  merchants  settled  there,  write  and  speak  the  Italian  tongue 
in  its  purity. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  French  expedition  on  their 
way  to  Eg}pt,  and  its  re-capture  by  the  English,  who  are  its  present 
rulers,  nothing  has  occurred  in  its  histor\'  to  deserve  peculiar  notice 
here,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  great  plague  by  which  it  was  visited 
in  the  spring  of  1813,  and  which,  from  the  recent  discussion  on  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  with  a  view  to  amend,  if  not  abolish,  the  ex 
isting  laws  of  quarantine,  has  acquired  a  greater  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  disputants  on  either  side,  than  it  would  otherwise  e»er 
liave  attained. 

An  anecdote  of  each  of  these  periods,  heard  upon  the  spot,  from 
residents  of  some  years'  standing  on  the  island,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned : — 

During  the  occupation  of  Malta  by  the  French,  the  massy  silv» 
gates  which  separated  the  altar  from  the  body  of  the  great  church  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  were  removed  by  order  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
pai-te,  and  melted  down  for  the  pui-pose,  it  yras  said,  of  being  made 
into  coin  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  army.     Independently  of  the 
hati'ed  borne  to  the  French  by  the  invaded  Maltese,  this  act  was  re- 
garded  as  so  honibly  sacrilegious,  that  conspiracies  were  formed, 
among  the  priests  as  well  as  laymen,  to  inflict  the  most  signal  venge- 
ance on  its  perpetrators.     Four  of  the   most   determined    of  these 
entered  into  a  vow  to  feast  on  the  heart  of  a  certain  French  officer,  who 
had  made  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  by  his  activity  in  this  despoiling 
of  the  treasures  of  the  chm-ch.     He  was  waylaid,  murdered,  and  his 
heai't  torn  from  his  body.     It  was  then  cut  into  small  pieces,  while 
yet  warm,  and  served  up,  with  the  blood  still  reeking,  to  these  infu- 
riated cannibals.     They  had  actually  seated  themselves  round  the 
bowl  of  human  flesh,  and  were  about  to  devour  it,  when  one  among  them 
suddenly  remembered  that  it  was  Friday,  and  that  as  good  Catholics 
they  could  not,  without  offending  the  rules  of  the  church,  taste  flesh 
meat  on  that  day.     This  was  an  insuperable  obstacle.     Scruples  as  to 
the  murder  and  the  cannibalism  had  never  interposed  themselves,  or, 
if  they  had,  were  easily  conquered ;  but  this,  as  to  the  eating  flesh 
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on  a  fast-day,  was  sufficient  to  stay  even  their  bloody  banquet.  The 
dish  was  accordingly  put  by,  and  (revolting  as  is  the  fact,)  it  is 
affirmed,  that  they  met  together  after  mass  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  literally  fulfilled  their  vow  of  feasting  on  the  heart  of  their  victim  ! 

The  other  anecdote  is  of  a  less  revolting  nature,  and  may  be  useful, 
as  of  some  weight  in  the  balance  of  present  conflicting  opinions.  It 
is  this: — During  the  plague  of  1813,  when  all  the  Enghsh,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Malta,  were  terrified  and 
overcome  with  horror  at  this  calamitous  visitation,  and  each  man, 
instead  of  approaching  his  dying  neighbour  with  relief  or  consolation, 
suffijred  him  to  expire  in  neglect  and  destitution,  a  great  number  of 
Jews,  tempted  by  offers  of  reward,  came  down  from  Smyrna,  where 
the  plague  is  almost  an  annual  visitor,  and  engaged  to  treat  all  the 
infected,  medically,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  sum  per  head 
for  as  many  as  were  cured.  Their  offer  was  accepted  :  they  went 
boldly  among  the  dying,  where  no  one  else  would  ventm'e  to  accom- 
pany them.  They  cured  the  greater  number  of  those  attacked,  and 
not  one  of  their  whole  body  was  affected  by  this  disease.  Surely  this 
could  not  have  happened  had  the  plague  been  highly  or  even  slightly 
contagious. 


INDICATIONS    OF   A   GREAT    MIND. 

To  set  out  in  the  world  with  no  other  principle  than  a  crafty  attention  to 
interest,  betokens  one  who  is  destined  for  creeping  through  the  inferior 
walks  of  life ;  but  to  give  an  early  preference  to  honor  above  gain,  when 
they  stand  in  competition ;  to  despise  every  advantage  which  cannot  be 
attained  without  dishonest  arts  ;  to  brook  no  meanness,  to  stoop  to  no  dis- 
simulation ;  are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind,  the  presages  of  future  emi- 
nence and  distinction  in  life.  At  the  same  time,  this  virtuous  sincerity  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  prudent  vigilance  and  caution.  It  is 
opposed  to  cunning,  not  to  true  wisdom.  It  is  not  the  simplicity  of  a  weak 
and  imprudent,  but  the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  mind,  of  one 
who  scorns  deceit,  because  he  accounts  it  both  base  and  unprofitable ;  anl 
who  seeks  no  disguise,  because  he  needs  none  to  hide  him. — Blair. 

FAMILIAR   OBJECTS. 

If  we  are  not  struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  sight  of 
man,  it  is  merely  the  eflfect  of  habit,  which  renders  the  most  wonderful 
objects  familiar.  Hence  it  is  that  the  human  figure,  even  the  face,  excites 
not  the  attention  of  the  vulgar. — Stilzer. 

SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  GOOD  MINDS. 

The  parts  and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gracious  and 
courteous  to  strangers,  it  shews  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  his 
heart  is  no  island  cut  oflf  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to 
them.  If  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  afflictions  of  others,  it  shows 
that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the 
balm.  If  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  that  his  mind  is 
planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be  shot.  If  he  be  thankful  for 
small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  mens'  minds,  and  not  their  ti"ash. — 
Bacon. 
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EVILS  OF  LANDED  MONOPOLIES. 

Sir,  »  York,  March  2,  1833. 

Your  Correspondent, "  Mercator,"  mates  some  very  just  obseirations  on  thd 
cril  effects  of  local  landed  monopolies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
monopoly  exercised  by  the  landowners  of  this  kingdom  being  the  greatest 
calamity  that  ever  visited  a  nation.  It  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  misery 
which  the  industrious  part  of  the  community  are  suffering.  The  land- 
owners once  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  power  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  permitted  a  succession  of  corrupt  Ministers  to  plunge  the  country  into 
debt,  because  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of  land. 

As  "  Mercator"  remarks,  they  do  charge  exorbitantly  for  allowing  rail- 
roads to  pass  over  their  property,  and  thus  retard  improvements.  Indeed, 
in  many  districts,  it  is  not  unusual  to  charge  as  much  per  annum  for  the 
privilege,  as  the  actual  value  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  rail-road ;  but 
this  evil  will  not  last  long,  for  their  rapacity  is  encouraging  pubb'c  rail- 
roads to  be  made  in  every  direction. 

Our  present  consideration  is  to  rescue  the  country  from  their  grasp  for 
the  future,  and  promote  its  industry ;  otherwise,  England  will  soon  present 
the  same  melancholy  scene  of  confusion  which  now  disgraces  Ireland.  I 
am  aware  that  retrenchments  may  be  effected  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Pension- 
List,  Custom  and  Excise  Depaitmeuts,  and  many  taxes  may  with  both 
advantage  and  propriety  be  transferred  from  industry  to  property ;  but  all 
that  can  be  done  in  this  way  will  be  insufficient  if  the  two  greatest  of  all 
the  taxes  be  not  reduced. — I  mean  the  Com  Laws  and  the  Interest  of  the 
Debt 

I  believe  a  moderate  permanent  duty  on  com  would  satisfy  the  public, 
and  I  think  the  fundholder  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  army 
and  navy — for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  no  kind  of  property  so 
much  in  need  of  protection  as  theirs :  for  the  first  act  of  an  invader  or 
usurper  would  be  to  relieve  the  country  of  its  debt  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
popularity. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

H.  31. 


^ 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


WocLD  you  diffuse  over  your  physiognomy  a  character  of  dignity,  let 
your  mind  be  stored  with  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  they  wiil  im- 
print on  every  feature  the  peace  which  reigns  in  your  soul,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  your  conceptions. — Gellert, 
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IMPOLICY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SCALE  OF  DUTIES  ON 
FOREIGN  TIMBER. 

Sir,  Hull,  March  1 1 ,  1833. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  pages  of  your  Review,  to  give  publicity  to  the 
follo^\'ing  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Duties  payable  on  Baltic  and 
American  Timber  and  Deals. 

A  cargo  of  deals  and  battens,  imported  from  St.  Petersburgh,  paid  duty 
as  under : — 

ON   DEALS. 
CwtS   qrs.  Ibi. 

42    2  23     at  22Z.  per  120    -  -  -  £939    4     4 

2    0    3,,  19/.  „      -  -  -  -    41  12  10 


-    35     0     0 


266    4     6 
1  16    8 


ON   DEAL  ENDS. 

5 

3  10 

„    61. 

ON   BATTENS. 

23 

0  18 

„  IH.  lOs." 

0 

0  22 

„  10/. 

>> 

£1283  18     4 


There  are  in  the  above  deals  and  battens  6Q7  2-50ths  cubic  loads  of  vFood, 
which  in  the  balk,  or  unmanufactured  state,  would  have  paid  duty  in  the 
same  ship,  and  from  the  same  place,  as  follows : — 

667  2-50ths  loads,  at  55s.  per  load      -  «        £1834    7    2 

In  deals  and  battens,  as  above  -  -  1283  18    4 


Difference  in  loss  in  revenue  ■  -     £550    8  1 0 


Thus  wood  imported  in  the  balk,  "  the  unmanufactured  article"  pays 
16s.  6rf.  per  load,  of  50  cubic  feet,  more  duty  than  when  imported  in  deals 
or  battens,  the  manufactured  article,  in  addition  to  the  loss  by  slabs  and 
expense  of  sawing ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  profit  of  manufac- 
turing is  thus  conferred  on  the  Foreign  instead  of  the  British  labourer  ; 
for,  from  the  system  of  duties,  the  importation  of  timber  has  fallen  off 
from  year  to  year,  whilst  that  of  deals  has  increased.  But  this  is  not  all 
as  regards  the  loss  of  Revenue ;  since,  from  the  excessive  duties  on  Baltic 
wood,  generally,  both  deals  and  timber  (but  more  particularly  the  latter) 
are  now  being  rapidly  driven  out  of  use  by  the  substitution  of  Canadian 
wood  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  what  is  only  Canadian  in  name,  it  being 
well  known  a  great  part  of  the  best  timber  and  deals,  shipped  at  Quebec, 
is  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States)  on  which  the  duty- 
is  but  trifling  compared  with  that  on  Baltic  wood,  as  the  statement  below 
will  shew.  Had  the  before-mentioned  cargo  been  imported  from  Quebec 
or  any  other  port  in  British  America  instead  of  the  Baltic,  the  duty  would 
have  been  as  follows  : — 
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£106   14     7 

-  4     7     8 

-  4     7     6 

-  26  12     6 
.-038 

£142     5  11 

On  667  2-oOtli  loads  of  timber,  at  10s.  per  load    -    £333  10  5 
So  that  667  2-50th  cubic  loads  of  wood,  in  the  balk,  on 

raw  material,  imported  from  the  Baltic,  paysduty  £1834  7  2 

From  the  American  Colonies  only  -            -            -    333  10  5 


Cuts. 

42 

2 

qrs.  lbs. 

2  23 
0  23 

at  2/. 
„2/. 

10s. 

ON    DEALS. 

per  120 

»            ■" 

ON   DEAL  ENDS. 

5 

3  10 

„0L 

15s. 

5»                        ~ 

ON   BATTENS. 

23 
0 

0  18 
0  22 

„1/. 

3s. 

5»                        * 

Additional  duty  on  Baltic        -  -  £1500  16     9 

In  Baltic  deals  or  battens,  Tmmu/artttrecZ  articles,  the 

duty  is    -  -  -  -  -  £1283  18     4 

In  American  .  -  -  -  _    142     5  11 


Additional  duty  on  Baltic        -  -  £1141  12    5 

But  the  difference  in  duty  is  still  greater  where  the  Baltic  raw  material 
is  compared  with  the  American  manufactured  article,  as  below  : — 

DUTr. 

667  2-50th  Loads  of  Baltic  Wood  in  the  balk     .     £1834     7     2 
667  2-50Lh  Loads  of  American  Wood  in  deals    .  142     5  11 


Difference  in  favor  of  American  manufjsictures    £1692    1     3 


Nothing  can  more  clearly  shew  that  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  is  exces- 
sive, than  this  fact,  that  timber,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  has  been 
sent  from  Memel  to  the  British  American  Colonies,  discharged  and  un- 
shipped there,  and  afterwards  brought  to  this  country,  by  which  means  it 
can  be  imported  from  as.  to  6s.  per  load  less  than  if  imported  direct  from 
Memel ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  it  is  only  charged  with  duty  as  Colonial 
Timber:  viz.  IO5.  per  load. 

A  MERCHANT. 


*^*  The  Letter  of  Hcmamtas /rom  Dublin,  on  the  Existing  Stale  of 
Ireland^rcill  ajrpear  in  our  next. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Aristotle  calls  metaphysics  the  first  philosophy,  as  being  not  only  superior, 
but  also  prior,  in  the  order  of  Nature,  to  the  whole  circ'e  of  other  arts  and 
sciences.  But  "  what  is  first  to  Nature  is  not  first  to  man;"  Nature  begins 
with  causes,  which  produce  effects.  Man  begins  with  effects,  and  by  them 
ascends  to  causes. 
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STANZAS, 

Adapted  to  the  beautiful  Air  of  "  Montalembert"  attempting  to  embody  the 

sentiments  and  feelings  suggested  by  its  soothing  strain,  as 

heard  during  a  calm  at  Sea, 

When  the  Ocean's  storms  are  done, 

And  all  around  is  peaceful  calm, 
As  Evening's  blush,  at  setting  sun, 

Sheds  o'er  the  scene  a  holier  balm. 
The  soul  instinctive  turns  to  Heaven, 

Filled  with  pure  devotion's  glow, 
And  humbly  hopes  its  sins  forgiven, 

Above  this  world  of  doubt  and  woe. 

When  the  milder  Twilight  dies. 

And  every  billow  sinks  to  rest, 
As  stars  begin  to  light  the  skies. 

And  Day  sinks  deeper  in  the  west, 
Then  the  heart  will  homeward  turn 

To  distant,  dear,  and  long-loved  Friends, 
And  light  with  fire  that  holy  urn 

Whose  incense  pure  to  Heaven  ascends. 

When  at  Midnight's  hallowed  Noon, 

The  rich  cterulean  vault  above 
Yields  to  the  bright  meridian  Moon 

Her  tranquil  reign  o'er  Night  and  Love, 
Bosoms  then  with  fervour  glowing, 

Pour  their  silent  plaint  along, 
Till  through  every  pulse  are  flowing 

Passion, — Music, — Sigh, — and  Song. 

Those  my  pensive  breast  inspiring 

As  o'er  trackless  deeps  we  steer. 
When  on  deck,  at  eve  retiring, 

Montalembert's  strains  I  hear; 
Thus  can  Music's  magic  power 

Lift  the  soul  to  realms  above, 
And  mingle,  in  one  silent  hour, 

Devotion, — Friendship, — Home — and  Love. 


C.  Ricliard  « ,  Printer.  100,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Chaiing  Cro  u. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  21. 

Some  relief  from  the  debates  on  Ireland  occurred  on  Thursday,  by 
the  partial  discussion  of  tvro  questions — the  Malt  and  Hop  Tax,  and 
the  Disti'ess  of  the  Labouring  Classes ;  the  first  introduced  by  Sir 
William  Ingilby,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  both,  however,  that  there  was  so  little  cer- 
tainty of  tlieir  motions  coming  on  at  the  time  they  did  ;  for,  had  it 
been  known  that  either  would  have  been  really  discussed,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  a  much  greater  number  of  members  would  have  been 
present  to  have  given  their  assistance  to  both.  Approving,  as  we  do 
entii-elv,  of  Mr.  Attwood's  demand  for  a  Committee  of  Enquiry-,  we 
are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in 
postponing  his  motion  until  the  Irish  Bill  had  been  finally  disposed 
of,  when  he  would  have  obtained  a  far  more  patient  and  favourable 
hearing.  But  in  consequence  of  his  determination  to  bring  it  on,  in 
the  order  in  which  it  stood  on  the  book,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Ministry'  and  a  large  portion  of  the  House,  Sir  William  Ingilby 
felt  himself  bound  to  precede  Mr.  Attwood  with  his  motion  respecting 
the  dutj'  on  Malt  and  Hops :  and  the  result  was,  that  the  efforts  of 
both  were  unavailing — the  latter  being  ultimately  withdrawn  or 
postponed,  and  the  fonner  being  actually  lost.  We  will  give  the 
substance  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  principal  advocates  and  the 
principal  opponents  of  each  motion  j  and  offer  afterwards  some  opinions 
of  our  own. 

Sir  W.  INGILBY  then  proceeded  to  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt.  He  had  also  included  the  hop 
duty  in  his  notice,  but  having  learned  that  it  was  the  desire  of  those  gentlemen 
who  were  connected  with  hop  counties  to  have  that  subject  left  to  themselves,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  make  it  part  of  his  present  motion.  He  was  willing  to 
believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  once  granted,  the  repeal  of  the  hop-tax 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  make  out  such 
a  case  as  would  induce  the  Parliament  to  repeal  entirely  that  most  odious  tax  on 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  country.  The  earliest  period  in  which  a  tax  was 
levied  on  malt  was  during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  since  which  time  the  tax  had 
gone  on  progressively  increasing  until  the  memorable  period  of  the  French  war — 
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a  war  waged  against  the  liberties  of  France — when  this  tax  on  the  beverage  of 
Englishmen  was  raised  all  at  once  to  the  enormous  sum  of  5s.  a-bushel,  or  21. 
a-quarter.  This  tax  was  undoubtedly  a  grievance  in  itself;  but  besides  taking  so 
much  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  there  was  another  evil  connected 
with  it;  and  that  was,  the  necessity  which  it  imposed  upon  the  Government  of 
keeping  up  a  whole  army  of  excisemen  to  collect  the  duty.  In  the  county  of 
Norfolk  the  present  price  of  barley  was  very  low.  It  was  worth  little  more  than 
20.5.  a  quarter,  if  it  was  worth  so  much;  and  before  it  could  be  made  into  malt, 
and  brewed  into  good  beer,  it  cost  upwards  of  3/.  The  county  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  was  a  great  barley  county — no  less  than  500,000  quarters 
being  raised  annually  in  it;  but  the  malting  of  the  barley  was  so  expensive,  in 
consequence  of  the  tax,  as  to  make  the  price  of  the  produce  of  an  acre  twice  as 
high  as  the  actual  rent  paid  for  the  acre.  This  tax  was  ruinous  to  the  agricul- 
turists, and  he  trusted  that  the  government  would  consent  to  a  revision.  The 
duty  was  also  injurious  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  he  believed  that  nothing 
was  so  calculated  to  brutalize  the  people  as  this.  Formerly  every  farmer  brewed 
wholesome  beer  in  his  house,  and  gave  it  to  the  servants  whom  he  kept  about 
him  ;  but  the  expenses  of  brewing  were  now  so  great  that  the  farmer  could  no 
longer  afford  to  give  his  servants  this  wholesome  beverage ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  were  driven  to  pass  their  time  at  a  Tom  and  Jerry  shop.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  rural  population,  in  being  forced  to  leave  the  company  of  their 
old  friend  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  for  the  nev.-  acquaintance  of  Tom  and  Jerry,  had 
gained  any  thing  by  the  exchange.  He  considered  that  the  Eecr  Bill  had  in- 
flicted a  great  curse  on  the  countrj'.  The  magistrates  of  the  country  had  no 
controul  over  these  new  beer-houses,  and  they  in  consequence  became  the  refuge 
for  the  destitute,  for  thieves  and  vagabonds  of  all  descriptions.  The  origin  of 
every  act  of  incendiarism  which  had  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  could 
be  traced  to  these  Tom  and  Jerry  shops.  He  therefore  contended  that,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  it  was  highly  essential  that  the  malt-tax  should  be  repealed 
so  that  the  agricultural  labourer  might  be  enabled  to  brew  his  beer  in  his  own 
house.  He  hoped  that  he  should  have  the  assistance  in  this  motion  of  every 
Honourable  Member  v.'ho  valued  his  peasantry  and  his  people,  and  was  anxious  to 
secure  their  comfort  and  happiness.  He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  malt  duties. 

With  the  decided  ol)j actions  that  we  entertain  to  taxes  of  every 
description  that  are  levied  on  commodities  of  general  consumption,  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at  that  we  should  join  in  the  denunciation  of 
the  taxes  on  malt  and  hops.  But,  in  addition  to  the  general 
objection  which  we  feel  towards  these,  in  common  with  every  othei* 
tax  of  a  similar  description,  the  most  powerful  reason  of  all  for 
demanding  their  abolition  is,  that  by  the  diiBciilties  which  they  place 
in  the  way  of  producing  a  cheap  and  wholesome  beverage  for  the 
labouring  classes,  the  estabhshment  of  places  for  the  sale  of  ai'dent 
spirits  has  gieatly  increased,  and  drunkenness  has  become  so  preva- 
lent among  the  lower  orders  of  society,  as  to  produce  the  most  alarm- 
ing consequences,  in  the  increase  of  disease,  of  want,  and  of  crime,  to 
an  c.Ktent  that  no  one  could  have  conceived  possible.  We  have  a 
long  catalogue  of  evils  afflicting  the  land  ;  but  taken  singly,  as  a  cause, 
and  judged  of  by  the  powerfid  as  well  as  extensive  evil  which  that 
single  cause  produces,  we  do  not  think  a  greater  curse  ever  fell  upon 
any  country  under  heaven  than  this  curse  of  drunkenness,  which  is 
now  fiist  overspreading  every  portion  of  the  kingdona. 

In  Ireland,  in  1762,  the  M'hole  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  distilled 
and  used  was  692,875  gallons.  In  1829,  Uie  quantity  had  increased 
nearly  twenty  fold,  being  then  more  than  10,000,000  of  gallons  !     In 
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Scotland  tlie  consumption  has  greatly  increased,  more  especially  in 
the  large  cities  and  towns — such  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In 
England,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  gi'eater  stiU.  And  it  has  been 
stated,  on  the  basis  of  calculations  framed  on  Paiiiamentary  Reports, 
that  the  money  spent  in  this  kingdom,  in  ardent  spirits  alone,  amounts 
in  Scotland  to  about  four  millions,  in  Ireland  to  six  millions,  and  in 
England  to  twenty-  millions  sterling  ! — an  amount  equal  to  the  interest 
of  the  whole  of  our  national  debt — a  splendid  revenue  for  any  country 
to  possess ;  the  whole  of  which,  however,  is  not  only  utteiiy  wasted 
and  thrown  away,  in  its  not  procuring  any  additional  happiness  to 
the  consumers  of  this  poison,  but  is  productive  of  such  an  amount  of 
additional  miser}-,  in  the  increased  disease,  increased  want,  and 
increased  crime,  which  it  engenders,  that  the  waste  of  tlie  money, 
great  as  the  sum  is,  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  compai'ed  with  the 
mightier  evils  which  its  misdirected  expenditure  produces :  so  that 
the  loss  to  the  national  wealth  and  national  happiness  would  not  be 
one-^euth  part  as  great,  if  the  thirty  millions  were  collected  at  the  end  of 
every  year  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  it  is  by  its  appropriation  to  the 
purchase  and  habitual  consimiption  of  a  poison,  which  destroys  at 
once  health,  industr>',  and  morality,  and  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  the 
causes  now  in  operation  for  the  production  of  disease,  suftering,  and 
crime ! 

We  should  rejoice,  therefore,  to  see  the  duties  on  malt  and  hops 
entirely  removed — a  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverage  placed  with- 
out tax  or  restraint  in  the  power  of  eveiy  man  to  brew  for  his  own 
use — the  total  removal  of  all  hcences,  restrictions,  or  impediments 
whatever,  in  its  manufacture  or  sale  :  and,  coupled  with  this,  an  act 
for  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all  shops  or  places  for  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits  ; — as  well  as  for  the  prevention  of  all  congregated  parties 
for  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  ; — for  the  apprehension  by  the  police 
of  all  persons  found  in  a  state  of  drunkenness ; — and  the  punishment  of 
intoxication  as  a  crime  against  society,  by  solitaiy  confinement,  low 
diet,  and  an  exposure  of  the  drunkards  by  some'badge  of  ignominy 
to  the  public  gaze  and  scorn  :  with  this  difference  only  as  to  the  class  of 
offenders,  namely,  making  the  punishment  more  sevei-e  in  its  nature, 
and  longer  in  its  duration,  in  proportion  to  the  elevated  rank  and 
station  of  the  party  found  guilty  of  this  detestable  vice ;  which  is  the 
less  excusable  in  those  whose  education  and  wealth  should  make  them 
examples  of  vhtue  to  those  below  them  in  the  scale  of  society.  "SVe 
content  oui-selves  with  these  outHne  hints  here,  as  we  hope  to  return 
to  this  important  question,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  specific 
article,  on  the  Evils  produced  to  the  Nation  at  large  by  the  vice  of 
Intemperance,  and  on  the  justice  and  practicabihty  of' effecting  its 
cure. 

Major  Beacclerk  seconded  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Ingilby, 
but  regretted  that  he  had  not  postponed  his  motion  until  after  the 
financial  budget  for  the  year  had  been  produced ;  which  formed  an 
exceDent  text  for  Lord  Althorp's  opposition  to  it,  and  was,  accord- 
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ingly,  made  the  best  use  of  by  the  Noble  Lord,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  report  of  his  speech  : — 

Lord  ALTHORP  said  the  point  on  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  ofEeer  had  just 
touched  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  was  the  point  which  he  would  press  upoa 
the  hon.  baronet  as  the  reason  for  not  acceding  to  his  present  motion.     The  hon. 
and  gallant  officer  had  declared  that  in  his  opinion,  this  motion  ought  not  to 
have  been  brought  forward  until  after  the  budget ;  and  in  that  declaration  he 
(Lord  Althorp)  fully  concurred.     When  he  had  been  pressed  by  hon.  members 
upon  the  repeal  of  other  taxes,  he    had  made   the  same  statement  which    he 
should  make  now,  that,  as  in  a  short  time  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing the  view  which  he  took  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  the  sum  total  of  the  es- 
timates of  the  year,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  it  was  probable  would  be 
received,  it  would  be  best  to  defer  till  that  time  the  consideration  of  the  taxes 
which  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  take  off.     He  hoped  that  the  hon.  baronet 
would  not  think  him  guilty  of  any  discourtesy,  which  he  could  assure  the  hon, 
haronet  he  had  no  intention  of  displaying  towards  him,  if  he  said  that  the  present 
was  not  a  fit  moment  to  moot  the  repeal  of  the  duties  upon  malt.     The  amount  of 
those  duties  in  the  last  year  was  4,200,000/.     That  was  a  large  sum  for  the  House 
to  deal  with,  and  he  thought  that  they  would  not  do  well  if  they  came  to  either  a 
hasty  or  an  immediate  decision  upon  it.     By  withdrawing  his  motion  now,  the 
hon.  baronet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  forward  on  another  occa- 
sion.    Before  the  general  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  country  was  laid  before 
the  House,  he  would  not  ask  the  House  to  meet  the  motion  with  a  decided  negative  ; 
he  had  even  some  difficulty  in  moving  the  previous  question  upon  it,  and  the  House 
would  easily  see  why.     He  hoped  that  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  would 
not  be  ofiended  when  he  said  that,  pressed  as  the  hon.  member  had  been  by  gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides  of  the  House,  he  ought  to  have  acceded  to  their  united 
wishes,  and   to  have   postponed  his    motion  to  a  future   day.     (Loud  cries  of 
Hear.)     He  was  surprised  that  the  hon.  member  had  not  himself  seen  that  it 
would  be  no  less  advantageous  to  his  own  motion  to  let  it  come  on  in  the  midst  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Irish  Bill,  than  it  would  be  to  the  Irish  Bill  to  interrupt  the 
discussion  of  it  for  his  motion.    (Hear,  hear.)     For  reasons,  which  it  was  imma- 
terial to  explain  further,  he  would  not  move  the  previous  question.     He  would  not 
call  upon  the  House  to  give  a  decision,  'Ay  or  No,'  whether  the  malt-tax  should 
be  repealed  or  not ;  for  that  was  a  point  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  future  considei-ation.     His  motion  would  be  similar  in  fact,  but  not  in  terms-, 
to  the  previous  question,  and  would  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
what  should  be  their  future  course  of  proceeding.     He  should  move,  that  in  the 
original  motion,  all  the  words  after  the  word  '  that,'  should  be  left    out,  and  that 
there  be  inserted  in  their  stead  that  '  the  order  of  the  day  should  be  now  read  for 
the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  Irish 
Disturbances  Bill.'   (Loud  cries  of '  Hear.') 

It  may  be  strictly  according  to  the  forms  of  office,  that  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  look  at  every  question  brought  before 
him,  chiefly  in  its  bearings  on  the  public  revenue  :  but  for  the  nation 
at  large,  the  morality  of  this  question  is  of  far  higher  importance 
than  its  financial  character  :  and  we  believe  the  sensible  and  sound 
portion  of  the  community  would  rather  that  the  whole  sum  should  be 
lost  to  the  revenue  entirely,  than  that  it  should  be  saved  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  which  is  every  year  producing  such  accumulated 
horrors,  in  the  increase  of  disease,  of  misery,  and  of  crime. 

A  very  desultory  conversation  took  place,  after  liord  Althorp  sat 
down,  in  which  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Warbniton,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Knatchbull,  Mr.  M.  Attwood,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and 
Mr.  R.  Palmer,  took  a  part ;  the  general  advice  of  all  parties  being, 
that  the  motion  should  be  withdrawn  for  the  present,  to  which  Su' 
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William  Ingilby  at  length  assented,  and  fixed  the  loth  of  IMay  as  the 
period  at  which  he  would  renew  it,  no  earlier  day  being  vacant  on  the 
books. 

The  House  were  then  impatient  to  get  into  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Coercive  Bill,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  close  :  but  ^Ir.  Thomas  Att- 
WOOD,  acting  conscientiously,  no  doubt,  and  feeling,  perhaps,  that  if 
he  did  not  bring  forward  his  motion  now,  he  must,  like  Sir  William 
Ingilby,  defer  it  to  so  late  a  period  as  to  render  its  utility  much  less 
by  delay,  persisted  in  bringing  it  on.  Accordingly,  when  the  motion 
was  made  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  Chair,  for  the  pm-pose  of 
the  House  going  into  Committee  on  the  Irish  Bill, — 

Mr.  T.  ATTWOOD  rose,  pursuant  to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  general  distress  amongst  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  into  the  most  effectual  means  of  its  relief. 
The  Hon.  Member  began  by  observing  that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  though  a  painful 
one,  to  bring  forward  for  discussion  his  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country.  That  distress  had  now,  unfortunately,  become  so  general 
in  the  country  as  not  only  to  involve  the  naiu  of  the  most  industrious  classes  of 
the  people,  hut  even  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  throne  itself.  He  hoped  Hon. 
Gentlemen  would  bear  with  him,  for  he  feared  he  should  have  to  trespass  at  some 
length  on  their  attention  ;  but  he  should  do  so  only  in  the  discharge  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  duty.  He  deeply  regretted  that  the  House  had  not  yet  done 
anything  for  the  relief  of  the  people.  Yet,  what  was  a  Reformed  Parliament  for,  if 
it  were  not  to  apply  some  i-emedy  to  the  distress  which  prevailed  ?  What  hope 
could  the  people  entertain  from  a  Parliament  which  had  now  sat  so  many  weeks 
without  attempting  any  one  measure  on  behalf  of  the  distressed?  Nothing  had 
yet  been  done — ^just  nothing,  and  yet  it  was  quite  notorious  that  there  were  mil- 
lions in  the  country  plunged  in  the  deepest  state  of  suffering.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  people  had  petitioned  the  House.  They  had  not  felt  it  necessary  to  do 
so.  They  had  hoped  every  thing  from  a  Reformed  Parliament.  He  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  those  in  his  part  of  the  country  from  petitioning.  He 
had  said  to  them,  *  Wait,  and  let  the  Reformed  Parliament  act  for  you."  He 
was  now  sorry  that  he  had  so  much  confidence  in  that  Parliament.  It  had  done 
nothing — yet  distress,  which  was'  general,  extreme,  and  unnatural,  was  greater 
than  at  almost  any  former  period  in  our  history.  The  distress  experienced  ia 
1816  and  1817,  and  1819,  was  slight,  compared  with  what  existed  at  present. 
Men  were  not  even  permitted  to  have  the  penalty  contained  in  the  primaeval 
curse  on  man — that  of  eating  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Labour  was  the 
penalty  of  that  curse — bread  its  reward ;  but  the  labour  was  denied,  and  for  the 
reward  men  were  forced  to  beg,  and  to  beg  in  vain.  He  well  recollected  the  dis- 
tress of  1816,  1819, 1822,  1826,  and  1829.  Petitions  were  sent  into  that  House 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  containing  millions  of  signatures,  and  what  did  the 
House  do?  It  threw  the  petitions  under  the  table.  What  did  the  people  do? 
Disappointed,  and  almost  in  despair,  they  became  desirous  of  change.  That  de- 
sire became  at  length  universal,  and  the  desire  brought  about  that  change.  He 
would  state  the  truth,  he  cared  not  how  far  it  might  make  for  or  against  this  or 
the  other  theory.  Let  the  cause  of  the  distress  become  known,  and,  be  it  what  it 
might,  let  the  accursed  thing  be  thrown  overboard. 

\Miat  was  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country  at  present  ?  One  half 
of  them  had  more  labour  than  they  could  bear,  and  the  other  half  had  nothing  to 
do ;  and  yet  the  labourer  could  produce  four  times  more  than  was  required  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  family.  He  spoke  of  agricultural  labour;  in  manufac- 
tures the  proportion  of  the  produce  was  still  greater.  Thus,  the  labourer  gave  to 
his  country  produce  sufficient  to  support  four  families,  and  his  ungrateful  country- 
did  not  allow  him  bread  enough  for  one.  It  could  be  shown  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  working  men  consumed  one-third  less  of  beef  and  mutton  than  dur- 
ing the  war,  instead  of  one-half  more,  as  it  ought  to  be.    He  was  prepared  to 
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prove  that  the  whole  of  England,  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  bad  been  one- 
fifth  less  in  its  productive  powers  than  it  had  been  during  the  «-ar  j  thus  making 
a  loss  as  great  as  if  all  the  land  north  of  the  Humber  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.  This  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  Government.  The  condition  of  things 
was  daily  becoming  worse  instead  of  better:  labour  was  badly  paid,  manufac- 
tures were  carried  on  with  scarcely  any  profit,  and  in  many  instances  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer  were  a  diminution  of  his  capital.  Commerce  declined  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  as  to  the  shipping  interest,  it  could  be  shown  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  shipping  in  the  Thames  were  under  mortgage,  most  of  which  had 
been  or  would  be  foreclosed,  as  not  being  considered  worth  the  redemption.  Look 
at  the  poor-rate?,  compared  with  what  they  had  been  seventeen  years  ago.  It 
was  true  that  in  nominal  amount,  in  money,  they  had  not  increased,  but  in  the 
quantity  of  value  supplied  they  were  doubled ;  that  was,  we  now  paid  double  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  we  had  paid  during  the  war;  and  if  the  poor 
were  relieved  as  generally  as  they  had  been  in  war-time,  the  amount  in  bushels  of 
wheat  would  be  quadrupled.  The  people  were  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
They  were  like  the  crew  of  a  vessel  at  sea  with  only  one-fifth  of  its  ordinary 
allowance  of  provisions,  looking  at  each  other  with  despair,  anxiety,  and  malice ; 
each  man  rejoicing  in  the  death  of  his  fellow  passenger,  that  he  might  enjoy  a 
larger  share  of  the  common  stock.  The  Noble  Lord  (Althorp)  shook  his  head, 
as  if  he  distrusted  his  tale  of  misery;  but  it  was  not  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact. 
!But  had  we  gained  anything  in  foreign  honour  by  all  these  domestic  sacrifices  and 
sufferings  ?  If  we  had,  we  might  bear  them  with  something  like  contentment. 
!But,  no  ;  we  had  gained  no  such  honour.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  kicked  and 
cuffed  and  buffl'tted  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic.  We  could  not  look  even  the 
lowest  of  our  enemies  in  the  face.  We  were,  as  it  had  been  said  in  that  House, 
bound  in  a  bond  of  890,000,000Z.  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  it  was  not  to  our 
honour  to  have  it  said,  as  it  once  was  by  a  statesman  in  that  House,  who  thanked 
God  for  this  bond,  as  it  hindered  us  from  going  to  war.  What  a  situation  for  a 
country ! 

England  might  at  this  moment  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  distressed  and 
the  affluent,  the  one  class,  including  the  landowners,  and  the  other  the  fund- 
holders.  The  former  were  depressed  by  charges  on  their  estates,  which  were  to 
be  paid  in  a  currency  so  much  above  that  in  which  those  obligations  were  con- 
tracted; the  fundholder  was  enriched  by  receiving  90/.  in  gold  for  his  60/.  The 
landliolders,  tlien,  could  not  contribute  to  a  war,  and  the  fundholders  would  not, 
because  it  would  reduce  their  90/.  back  to  60/. ;  and  from  these  causes  it  was, 
that  as  a  nation,  we  were  kicked  from  post  to  pillar  by  every  blackguard  and 
tyrant  in  Europe.  (Laughter.)  In  this  extraordinary  and  anomalous  state  of 
things,  was  it  not  right  that  we  should  inquire  into  the  causes?  After  having 
been  kept  in  suspense  for  seventeen  years — in  hope  to-day,  in  despair  to-morrow, 
— after  being  told  from  time  to  time,  "  Wait,  and  things  will  get  better," — we 
now  found  that  things  wese  getting  worse  than  ever.  He  had  said  fifteen  years 
ago  that  we  could  not  go  on  as  we  were  without  ruin;  that  to  advance  would  be 
Tuin,  and  to  retreat  would  be  ruin.  How  had  we  improved  our  condition  since 
then  ?  The  result  of  this  state  of  the  distress  in  which  the  country  was  placed 
■was  an  enormous  increase  of  crime.  Two  years  ago  the  agricultural  labourers 
broke  out  into  acts  of  violence.  Was  it  a  matter  of  surprise  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  go  on,  ground  down  as  they  were.  The  price  of  labour  would 
be  lowered  again,  and  these  men  would  be  once  more  let  loose  upon  the  ricks, 
and  the  barns  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  and  ruin  and  destruction  must 
follow.  Could  they  be  blamed  ?  It  was  true  that  such  outrages  must  be 
punished ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to  relieve  them  first?  and  if,  after- 
wards, they  should  commit  violence,  he  would  have  them  dealt  with,  with  the 
utmost  severity.  Vt'c  had  hoard  much  lately  of  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  there,  as  well  as  here,  most  of  it  grew  out  of  the  misery  of  tlie  people, 
and  when  the  people  ceased  to  find  that  protection  from  the  law  to  which  they 
were  entitled  they  would  cease  to  respect  the  law. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  had  the  other  evening 
drawn  aa  affecting  picture  of  a  family  living  in  the  constant  drrad  of  death  from 
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violent  outrage,  as  if  men  hatl  no  other  fear  but  the  fear  of  death ;  but  were  there 
not  many  to  whom  the  fear  of  death  was  light  in  comparison  with  the  miseries  to 
which  they  were  daily  exposed  ?  The  receipt  of  a  small  stipend  induced  thousands 
to  brave  dan^-r  and  death  in  every  shape,  to  look  with  unconcern  at  its  approach, 
and  to  meet  it  with  probably  little  pain ;  but  there  was  a  stronger  fear  than  that, 
to  which  thousands  were  exposed  from  day  to  day — the  fear  of  those  miseries 
and  privations  which  distress — which  want  of  employment — brought  upon  the 
industrious  poor.  This  was  the  condition  of  millions  of  our  agriculturists  and 
manufacturers  in  this  once  happy  England.  Was  the  Noble  Lord  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  distress  amongst  not  merely  those  who  were  called  the  poorer 
classes,  but  amongst  the  shopkeepers  and  traders  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  most 
of  the  large  towns  ?  What  had  been  stated  to  him  a  few  days  ago  by  the  depu- 
tation which  waited  on  him  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  House  and  Window- 
taxes  ?  What  ha*l  been  stated  about  turee  months  ago  at  a  meeting  of  nine  dele- 
gates, from  parishes  in  the  metropolis?  That  almost  all  trade  was  carried  on 
without  profit,  and  that  many  traders  were  living  on  their  capital.  Ministers 
might  be  told  by  their  sycophants  that  these  accounts  were  exaggerated ;  bnt 
they  were  capable  of  proof,  and  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  if  inquirj-  were 
granted.  It  could  be  proved  that  there  were,  at  the  present  time,  not  less  than 
100,000  able-bodied  men  walking  about  without  employment  in  the  metropolis 
alone.  He  could  sUte  many  other  facts  to  show  that  the  distress  was  general 
through  the  country,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  trespass  too  long  on  the  patience  of 
the  House,  but  he  would  cull  to  the  recollection  of  Hon.  Members  the  a&cting 
statement,  made  a  few  nights  ago,  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fielden^ 
of  the  miseries  endured  by  the  working  classes  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. In  many  other  parts  of  the  country  the  privations  of  the  labouring  poor 
were  equally  affecting ;  able-bodied  men  working  early  and  late  to  earn  a  pittance 
of  8s.,  7*.,  6s.,  and  often  not  more  thaa  -Is.  a-week.  Could  it  be  expected  that 
men  thus  circumstanced  could  be  obeiient  subjects?  It  was  truly  observed  by 
Blackstone,  that  no  allegiance  could  be  expected  where  no  protection  was  given. 
If  the  Government  did  not  protect  those  poor  persons,  how  could  it  expect  their 
allegiance  ?  He  had  no  wish  to  propagate  such  doctrines ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  and  acted  upon,  that  protection  was  as  much  a  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  as  allegiance  on  that  of  the  people. 

These  were  the  most  important  parts  of  Mr.  Attwood's  speech, 
though  they  form  the  smallest  portion  of  his  lon^  address.     The 
facts  are  most  important :  and  whether  they  establish  a  ground  for 
any  alteration  of  the  currency  or  not,  they  are  such  as  must  convince 
every  one  that  a  state  of  society  hke  this  is  disgraceful  to  the  nation 
in  which  it  exists,  and  a  standing  reproach  to  the  Government  under 
which  it  has  been  brought  about.     We  believe  that  the  remedy  lies, 
not  in  a  patching-up  of  the  system  by  partial  changes  here  and  there ; 
not  in  the  taking  off  the  taxes  from  one  commodity  and  putting 
them  upon  another ;  not  in  the  passing  of  coercive  laws  for  one  part 
of  tlie  kingdom,  and  professing   to  render  the  laws  less  severe  for 
another ;  but  in  a  total  alteration  of  the  existing  System  of  Tax- 
ation ;    in  placing  the  burthens  of  the    State   on    the   shoulders  of 
the  wealthy,  and  lightening  those  bmthens  from  the  shouldei's  of  the 
poor;  in  compelling  a  reduction  of  everj'  sinecure,  pension,  place, 
and  emolument  not  strictly  necessarj-  to  the  service  of  the  country ; 
in  appropriating  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  Chm-ch  to  the  promo- 
tion of  universal  education,  and   the   maintenance   of  the   helpless 
poor;  in   providing  a  fund  for  the  employment,  on  public  under- 
takings, of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  who  cannot  get 
employment,  and  whom  no  Government  should  leave  to  starve  ; — in 
removing  cTery  existing  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  trade  in  ev^jf 
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article  that  exists,  in  money  as  well  as  goods,  and  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad; — and  in  ruling  the  nation  upon  the  simple  principles  on  which 
any  man  of  common  sense  would  rule  any  concern  of  which  he  should 
be  made  the  director ; — namely,  employing  the  fittest  persons  for  every 
department, — paying  reasonable  salaries  to  those  who  laboured, — and 
each  in  proportion  to  his  utility  to  the  concern, — admitting  no  idlers  to 
receive  pay  who  did  not  work, — taking  care  that  every  one  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  the  concern,  by  its  being  made  worth  their 
while  to  uphold  it, — and  so  conducting  every  detail,  as  to  bring  about 
the  largest  amount  of  profit  to  all  concerned,  and  content  to  all  em- 
ployed, on  the  winding-up  of  every  yearly  account.  When  any 
Ministry  can  be  formed,  able  and  willing  to  do  this,  England  will  see 
a  return  of  her  now-decaying  prosperity.  But  until  that  be  done,  we 
see  no  hope  of  amelioration,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  antici])ate  only 
increased  suffering,  until  the  very  excess  of  the  evil  shall,  by  some 
sudden  and  violent  eruption,  shake  off  the  incubus  that  now  weighs 
the  nation  down,  and  breaking  all  its  bonds  asunder,  spring  up,  like 
a  giant  refreshed,  to  assert,  in  louder  tones,  its  claim  to  that  relief, 
which,  when  asked  in  humble  plaint  and  petition,  is  deemed  un- 
worthy of  being  attended  to. 

Mr.  GiLLON  seconded -Mr.  Attwood's  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress; and  added  many  facts  in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Attwood's  state- 
ments as  to  that  distress  being  general  and  progressively  on  the  in- 
crease. Lord  Althoup  opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Committee, 
and  we  give  his  i-easons  for  so  doing  at  length : — 

Lord  ALTHORP  rose  and  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced  this 
question  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Many  individuals  were  not 
prepared  for  it,  and  it  was  evidently  brought  forward  contrary  to  tlie  wishes  of 
the  house.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  the  question 
should  not  be  fairly  discussed.  His  own  opinion  was  made  up  on  the  subject,  and 
he  felt  perfectly  confident  that  that  opinion,  with  reference  to  the  currency,  would 
he  borne  out  by  any  discussion  that  might  be  entered  on.  The  effect  of  discussion 
would  be  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  to  establish  a  very  different  principle  from  that 
laid  down  by  the  hon.  member ;  therefore  he  was  the  last  man  that  would  attempt 
to  prevent  discussion,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  for  a  moment  be  thought 
that  the  course  which  he  had  pui"sued  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  was  meant, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to  effect  any  such  object.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many  oppoi-tu- 
nities  would  occur  when  this  question  might  be  more  conveniently  discussed  than 
at  present.  An  hon.  relation  of  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  had  given  no- 
tice of  a  motion  on  our  monetary  system  for  next  Tuesday,  and  another  hon. 
member  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  after  the  recess,  for  a  comuiittee  to  inquire 
into  the  distress  of  the  country.  Here  ample  opportunities  would  be  afforded  for 
discussing  all  the  hon.  gentleman  had  brought  forward.  The  hon.  gentleman's 
motion  evidently  applied  to  the  question  of  the  currency.  His  object  was  ob- 
viously and  plainly  aimed  and  directed  at  the  state  of  the  currency.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  he  would  not  go  into  or  state  at  length  the  grounds  on  which  he  would  re- 
sist any  inquiry  into  the  existing  system,  as  he  should  do  on  another  and  more  op- 
portune occasion ;  but  still  he  could  not  let  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  remain 
without  some  answer. 

The  hon.  member  had  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  act  of  1819  was  the 
cause  of  the  evils  existing  in  1833.  He  had  not,  however,  stated  what  his  remedy 
would  be  for  the  evils  in  our  monetary  system,  of  which  he  so  loudly  complained. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  he  thought  that  those  who  argued  that  an  alteration  ought  to 
take  place,  ought  also  to  state  what  their  views  were,  and  what  sort  of  change  it 
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was  that  they  desired  (hear,  hear) ;  because  it  was  very  easy  to  declare  that  great 
distress  existed  in  the  countiy — it  was  very  easy  to  say  that  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency was  the  cause  of  that  distress ;  but  unless  those  who  made  these  assertions 
were  ready  to  show  how,  by  operating  on  the  currency,  the  distress  could  be  re- 
medied, it  was  very  hard  to  know  precisely  what  they  meant  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
bon.  gentleman,  and  other  hon.  members,  had  several  times  during  the  session,  found 
fault  with  His  Majesty's  ministers,  because,  in  the  King's  speech,  the  countrv'had 
not  been  described  as  being  in  a  more  deplorable  state  of  distress  than  ever  it  had 
before  been  in.  One  reason  why  they  did  not  state  this  was,  because  they  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  the  fact.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  that  nothing  which  a  man  could 
say  produced  a  worse  effect,  or  gave  rise  to  more  odium  and  obloquy,  than  to  en- 
deavour to  persuade  another  that  he  was  more  prosperous  than  he  fancied  himself 
to  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  felt  perfectly  that  he  was  on  dangerous  and  delicate 
ground,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that  great  distress  existed,  chiefly  amongst  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  country;  but  if  any  gentleman  called  on  him  to  say  that 
the  labouring  classes  were  in  much  greater  distress  than  ever  they  were  before,  he 
was  ready  to  deny  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that  there  was  more  employment^ 
more  work,  at  the  present  time,  and  consequently  less  distress,  than  at  many 
former  periods.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  felt  that  with  respect  to  a  certain  class  consi- 
derable distress  prevailed, — he  alluded  to  the  hand-loom  weavers.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  the  reason  of  that  distress  was  not  to  be  traced  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 
nor  to  anything  of  that  sort,  but  to  the  increase  of  machinery.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  also,  he  admitted  that  great  distress  prevailed  amongst  the  agricul- 
tural labourers ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  general. 

The  hon.  member  had  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  of  1830, 
the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  had  been  raised  very  high.  If  that  were 
the  fact,  how  was  it  consistent  with  the  distress  of  which  he  had  spoken  so  largely? 
There  was  distress,  he  admitted,  but  that  distress,  he  contended,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  currency.  It  arose  from  other  causes — causes  to  the  consideration  of 
which  it  was,  of  course,  the  duty  of  that  House  to  apply  itself.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  an  extreme  degree  of  distress  prevailed,  and 
had  produced  the  most  alarming  demoralization.  To  that  position  he  (Lord  Al- 
thorp)  had  expressed  his  dissent.  When  the  hon.  member  said  that  the  people  of 
England  were  in  such  a  wretched  state  that  they  were  looking  with  evil  eyes  at  one 
another,  and  wishing  each  other  dead,  in  order  that  the  survivor  might  possess 
himself  of  the  property  or  whatever  means  his  neighbour  had  left  behind  him,  he 
did  not,  he  could  not,  believe  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why,  how  was  it  possible  that 
paupers,  as  they  were  described  to  be,  could  expect  any  advantage  from  the  de- 
struction of  persons  who  were  as  destitute  as  themselves  ?  But  he  looked  to  the 
feelings  of  th«  people,  and  he  believed  he  knew  enough  of  them  to  assert  that  no 
Englishman — that  no  number  of  Englishmen,  ever  had  indulged,or  ever  could  in- 
dulge, in  so  horrible  a  wish.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member  had  asserted  that 
every  labourer  produced  four  times  as  much  as  he  consumed  himself.  That  only 
could  be  the  case  where  the  labourer  was  fully  employed  all  the  year  round,  and 
that  had  rarely  been  the  case  almost  at  any  time.  They  had  been  told  that  trades- 
men were  now  living  on  their  capital,  and  that  some  of  them  had  been  doing  so 
for  several  years.  Now,  this  assertion  refuted  itself;  for  if  tradesmen  were  forced 
to  live  on  their  capital  for  several  years,  it  was  quite  clear  that  trade  would  soon 
be  entirely  annihilated. 

When  a  proposition  was  made  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  any  complaint  of 

distress,  every  man  ought  to  apply  his  reason  to  the  case,  and  to  ask  whether  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  was  or  was  not  likely  to  increase  that  distress,  instead 
of  alleviating  it  ?  If,  upon  consideration  he  thought  that  the  distress  would  be 
increased  by  granting  a  Committee,  he  ought  not  to  be  told  that  he  was  destitute 
of  feeling  because  he  refused  to  vote  for  that  Committee.  Looking  to  the  line  of 
argument  taken  by  the  hon.  member,  and  considering  the  view  connected  with 
that  line  of  argument,  which  a  Committee,  now  appointed,  might  be  inclined  to 
take  on  this  question,  he  felt  convinced,  that  so  far  from  relieving  the  distress,  the 
granting  such  a  Committee  would  tend  to  increase  it  very  much.  What  must  be 
the  effect  on  every  sort  of  credit,  private  as  well  as  public,  if  a  Committee  were 
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appointed,  and  an  inquiry  made  in  that  House,  the  purpose  of  whicli  would  evi- 
dently be  to  efiect,  if  possible,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Was  there  any  gentleman  in  that  House,  or  any  gentleman  in  the  country,  who 
owed  more  money  than  he  could  pay  on  the  moment,  that  would  not  be  atfected 
by  such  a  proceeding  ?  Everyman  who  was  not  prepared  to  pay  his  mortgage 
Hext  week — everj-  man  who  was  not  prepared  to  pay  whatsoever  debts  he  owed 
immediately — must  sufler  by  it.  The  consequence  of  taking  such  a  step  was  quite 
clear.  Every  creditor,  fearing  that  the  debt  due  to  him  would  be  decreased  in 
value,  would  immediately  and  peremptorily  enforce  his  demand.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Therefore,  he  contended  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  Committee  must  neces- 
sarily cause  a  general  stagnation  of  credit.     (Hear,  hear.) 

We  must  say  that  we  cannot  perceive,  in  all  that  fell  from  the 
Noble  Lord,  any  solid  argument  against  the  inquiry  which  he  so 
strenuously  opposes.  If  it  be  true,  as  his  Lordship  asserts,  that  "  the 
effect  of  discussion  would  be  to  elicit  the  truth,"  then,  surely,  the 
Committee  should  have  been  granted,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  truth  should  be  ascertained.  If  the  distresses  of  the 
people  were  exaggerated,  as  his  Lordship  believes,  then  equally  desi- 
rable is  it  that  this  delusion  should  be  dispelled,  and  a  Committee 
would  effect  this  good  by  its  inquiry.  But  the  strangest  reason  of  all 
for  refusing  the  Committee,  is  that  last  assigTied,  namely,  that  its  ap- 
pointment would  cause  a  general  stagnation  of  credit:  because  every 
creditor  believing  that  his  claim  would  be  reduced  in  value  by  delay, 
would  press  for  immediate  payment,  and  great  distress  ensue  ! 

Now  this  might  be  a  very  good  reason  to  be  assigned  by  any  one 
who  believed  that  the  result  of  tlic  inquiry  must  lead  to  an  alteration 
in  the  cuiTcncy.  But  Lord  Althorp  expressly  avows  his  belief  that 
"  the  effect  of  discussion  would  be  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  to  establish 
a  very  different  principle  from  that  laid  down  by  the  Honourable 
Member  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  to  prove  that  no  alteration  in  the  cur- 
I'ency  was  cither  necessary  or  desirable.  If,  then,  this  would  be  the 
result — and  it  is  Lord  Althorp  himself  who  says  it  woidd  be — surely 
Hie  appointment  of  the  Committee  would  have  the  very  opposite 
effect  to  that  attributed  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  would  lead  eveiy  creditor 
to  say — "  Well,  now  that  a  Committee  is  appointed,  we  are  sure 
that  the  result  of  then*  inquiries  will  be,  to  establish  the  jiermanency 
of  the  existing  currency ;  and,  therefore,  we  need  be  in  no  hurry  to 
press  our  claims  :  whereas,  if  the  Committee  be  not  ajipointed,  all 
sorts  of  errors  will  continue  to  gain  ground  as  to  the  desirability  of 
an  alteration  in  the  currency,  which  may  terminate  in  a  general  panic 
or  convulsion,  so  that  we  had  better  draw  in  our  debts,  while  any 
means  of  paying  them  exist." 

But  Lord  Althorp  is  not  singular  in  being  unfortunate  in  his  choice 
of  arguments  against  inquiry.  We  never  remember  yet  to  have 
heard  any  one  resist  investigation,  or  obstruct  discussion,  who  was  not 
driven  to  the  use  of  the  weakest  possible  reasons  for  such  a  coiu'se, 
and  tliat  merely  because  no  good  reasons  can  ever  be  assigned  against 
that  most  important  of  all  preliminaries  to  a  just  decision.  Inquiry 
should,  in  every  case,  precede  judgment :  and  to  say  that  a  motion 
for  it  is  too  early,  or  too  late,  is  uncalled  for  and  ill-timed,  would  excite 
false  expectations,  and  create  distrust, — is  merely  another  way  of  saying 
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•^we  don't  want  iiiqair\-,  we  won't  have  investigation  ;  bnt,  not  being 
bold  enough  to  say  this,  we  use  the  conventional  forms  of  Pailiament, 
as  pleasant  protective  shields  for  all  official  functionaries,  and  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  that  though  discussion  must  always  elicit  truth, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  generally  encouraged,  yet,  in  the  parti- 
cular instance  in  question,  it  is  not  the  proper  time  for  such  discussion 
to  be  allowed,  and  therefore  we  "pat  it  off  to  a  more  convenient 
season." 

^lanv  other  speakers  took  a  part  in  the  discussion ;  some  for,  and 
others  against  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Scholefield,  !Mr.  Att wood's  colleague, 
as  Member  for  Birmingham,  was  visited  with  "  loud  peals  of  laughter," 
because,  in  continuing  the  general  depression  of  trade,  he  asserted 
that  at  the  present  moment  he  was  nnable  to  realize  a  profit  on  any 
branch  of  his  business.  This,  one  would  think,  were  a  more  fitting 
subject  for  grief  than  merriment,  to  any  reflecting;  mind  for  a 
moment's  consideration,  must  shew,  that  the  wages  of  workmen,  and 
the  comfort  of  their  families,  must  depend  upon  the  profits  of  masters  : 
and  that  if  profits  are  decreased,  wages  must  go  down,  comforts  be 
abridged,  and  privation  and  miser}-  take  the  place  of  plenty*  and  en- 
joyment 

But  the  " laughers'  and  the  " coughers,"  the  "  brayers"  and  the 
**  clamourers,"  of  the  House  of  Commons,  never  felt  the  pangs  at 
which  they  scofif.  For  them,  a  warm  and  Insurious  breakfast  awaits 
their  morning  rising — a  roUing  carriage  and  pampered  servants  attend 
their  noon-day  call — brilliant  fires  and  cosdy  carpets,  sumptuous  din- 
ners and  delicious  wines,  ai'e  their  evening  portion — downy  pillows 
and  soothing  slumbers  crown  their  every  night.  What  do  the^ 
know  of  the  cold  and  comfortless  hovels  of  the  poor  ?  How  can  they 
sympathize  with  the  pangs  of  hunger,  nakedness,  and  despair  P  But 
is  it  not  enough  that  they  should  be  indififerent  ?  Must  they  also 
mock  the  sufiferers,  b\-  answering  their  advocates  with  a  scoif  and  a 
laagh  ?  It  is  well  for  them  that  the  poor  have  a  higher  sense  of 
justice  than  the  rich ;  for,  if  they  had  not,  they  themselves  would  avenge 
their  ovra  wrongs,  by  re-plundering  those  who  have  lived  so  long  on 
the  fruits  of  iheii'  iU-reqoited  toil :  and,  taking  by  fierce  that  which 
neither  compassion,  nor  pity,  nor  a  sense  of  justice,  or  religion,  can 
tning  from  them. 

Th^e  are  the  same  class  of  heartless  wretches — for  they  deserve  no 
better  name — who,  when  Mr.  Blakeney,  the  other  night,  recited  an 
instance  of  atrocious  violation,  bv  an  armed  policeman,  exercisincf  the 
light  of  search  given  by  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  intmding  on  the 
mictity  of  the  married  chamber,  insisted  on  having  all  the  clothes 
xemoved  from  the  bed  on  which  a  wife  had  just  been  delivered  of  her 
first-bom  child,  met  the  recital  with  "  peals  of  laughter,"*  when  one 
would  have  imagined  every  husband  and  every  father  would  have  felt 
his  heart  swelling  with  indignation — his  utterance  choked  by  pity — 
and  his  band  searching  involuntarily  for  a  wesson  to  defend  the  sanc- 
tuary of  female  delicacy,  and  to  punish  the  brutal  violator  of  the 
siost  sacred  sauctoary  of  domestic  life. 
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The  result  of  the  discussion,  on  wliich  the  House  divided,  was : — 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  192 ;  against  it, 
158  :  leaving  a  majority  of  34  only  on  the  side  of  Ministers. 

There  were  very  many  Members  absent  from  the  House  under  an 
impression  that  the  Irish  Bill  would  be  the  only  subject  of  considera- 
tion, and  that  both  Sir  William  Ingilby's  and  Mr.  Attwood's  motion 
would  be  postponed  till  some  future  day.  There  were  others  absent 
from  others  causes,  ourselves  from  illness,  many  from  severe  colds — ■ 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  House,  and  the  sudden  transition  to  the 
biting  north-east  winds  and  night-air,  having  produced  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  this  winter  disease — many,  again,  on  the  Circuit,  as 
professional  men — and  others,  from  sheer  fatigue  and  lassitude  ;  so 
that  the  question  had  not  the  advantageous  discussion  which  it  would 
have  received  if  defended  to  a  later  period  ;  when  we  think  it  extremely 
probable  that  a  motion  for  inquiry  would  have  been  can'ied,  and  have 
led  to  some  important  results. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— March  22. 

The  morning  sitting  was  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  Petitions, 
during  which  nothing  very  material  occurred ;  and  the  evening  sitting 
was  wholly  given  up  to  the  further  progress  through  the  Committee 
of  the  Irish  Coercive  Bill. 

The  House  began  with  the  twenty-fourth  clause  about  six  o'clock, 
and  got  to  the  end  of  the  Bill  about  one  o'clock,  there  having  been  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  short  and  desultory  conversation  on  each  clause,  and 
several  amendments  made,  some  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
others  by  voluntary  concessions  from  Mr.  Stanley,  and  others  at  the 
request  of  different  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Court-Martial  clause,  however,  the  deep  interest  about 
the  fate  of  the  Bill  began  to  abate,  so  that  the  latter  portions  of  it 
were  hurried  through  by  common  consent.  The  Tory  party  had  re- 
laxed in  their  efforts,  because  the  Bill,  by  being  made  less  severe, 
had  lost  all  its  value  in  their  eyes,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  induce 
Captain  Yorke  to  declare  it  utterly  useless,  and  to  recommend  its 
being  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  Liberals  had  equally  relaxed  in  their 
efforts,  from  a  feeling  that  the  main  portions  of  the  Bill  having  been 
carried,  the  latter  clauses  were  not  worth  contending  against.  The 
preamble,  upon  the  truth  of  which  all  the  rest  of  the  Bill  was 
grounded,  though  it  formed  the  first  sentence  in  the  Act,  was  the  last 
that  was  passed,  and  passed  without  examination  or  comment;  which 
appears,  to  our  unsophisticated  judgment,  one  of  the  strangest  of  the 
many  strange  things  that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  process  of  legis- 
lation !  But  the  defence  of  this  practice  by  the  House  is — that  it  is 
the  "  custom."  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  has  said,  that  "  custom  is  the 
law  of  fools ;"  though  we  believe  there  is  no  assembly  on  earth  iu 
which  this  very  "  custom"  is  more  venerated,  or  more  frequently 
urged  in  defence  of  the  grossest  absurdities,  than  iu  that  assembly 
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calling  itself,  ironicallj  it  must  be  presumed,  the  "  collective  wisdom" 
of  the  nation ! 

The  passing  of  the  Bill  through  the  Committee  was  hailed  by  loud 
cheers  from  the  ^Ministerial  benches :  but  when  it  gets  back  to  the 
Lords,  mangled  as  it  has  been  in  every  part,  shorn  of  its  chief  features 
of  severity,  in  which  its  whole  value  was  said  to  consist,  and  the 
retention  of  which  was  made  a  matter  of  so  much  necessity,  that 
^linistere  threatened  to  resign  if  they  could  not  cany  their  measure  in 
all  its  original  integrit)-,  we  should  be  curious  to  see  the  lengthened, 
countenances  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  worthy 
colleagues ;  to  whom  this  BUI,  if  it  could  speak,  might  be  supposed  to 
say,— 

'Behold!  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Signores!  behold  what  mutilations 
1  have  undergone.  You  sent  me  down  to  the  other  House,  as  a  model  of  perfec- 
tion, framed  with  all  the  deliberative  care  of  legislative  wisdom ;  examined  by 
learned  Judges ;  approved  by  noble  Councillors ;  containing  nothing  but  that 
which  every  true  friend  of  liberty  must  cordially  approve;  and  anticipating  my 
speedy  return,  untouched  and  untainted,  with  the  seal  of  the  Commons,  as  a  proof 
of  my  favourable  reception  at  their  hands.  But,  alas !  see  how  I  have  been  torn 
limb  from  limb,  by  the  Irish  Agitators,  by  the  English  Reformers,  and  even  by 
some  of  your  own  most  approved  supporters.  I  am  come  back  in  rags  and  tatters ; 
and  until  you  throw  the  mantle  of  the  royal  assent  over  my  mutilated  limbs,  I 
shall  be  unfit  to  walk  abroad,  or  to  be  seen  at  home.  When  you  next  send  a 
model  of  legislative  wisdom  down  to  the  Lower  House  for  its  approbation,  oh  pray 
be  more  careful  not  to  leave  it  so  vulnerable  in  every  part,  as  to  be  returned  to  you 
in  my  lacerated  condition ! ' 


HOUSE  OF  C0:MM0XS.— March  26. 

The  morning  sitting  was  occupied,  as  usual,  with  the  presentation 
of  Petitions  :  and  the  evening  sitting  was  devoted  to  a  discNssion  of 
the  Nav}'  Estimates,  in  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Hume,  previous  to  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair,  rose  to  ex- 
press his  disapprobation  of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  by  Ministers 
lespecting  the  Finance  of  the  counUy-.  AVhen  asked  to  develope 
their  plans  of  retrenchment,  they  refused  so  to  do,  until  the  close  of 
the  financial  year,  the  oth  of  April,  when  the  actual  state  of  the 
revenue  could  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Hume  then  proposed  that  the 
estimates  should  be  voted  for  three  months  only,  instead  of  a  year,  in 
order  that  at  the  end  of  those  three  months,  the  House  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  revising  any  error,  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  which  would  by  that  time  be  ascertained. 
After  further  observations  in  support  of  his  views,  Mr.  Hume  con- 
cluded by  moving, — 

1st.  That  it  is  imperative  upon  the  House  to  demand  a  large  reduction  of  tax- 
ation, as  one  of  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  country  from  its  present  burthens. 

2dly.  That  it  is  expedient,  before  voting  the  naval  and  military  establishments 
for  the  public  service  of  the  year,  that  this  House  should  be  informed  of  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  countrj- ;  and  whether  any  and  .^hat  relief  is  to  be  aSbrded  to 
the  people  from  the  burthens  of  taxation,  in  order  that  the  establishments  n^ 
be  suited  thereto. 
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Lord  Althorp  opposed  the  motion,  without,  however,  assigning 
any  better  reason  for  it  than  this  :  that  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try ought^Vsf  to  he  fixed  (keeping  it  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits,  whether  our  resources  were  gi-eat  or  small,)  and  the  revenue 
then  raised  on  a  scale  equal  to  the  pa3^ment  of  that  expenditure,  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

Several  other  Members  spoke  on  the  subject,  but  nothing  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  produce  a  change  of  opinion,  seemed  to  proceed 
from  either  side  :  and  Mr.  Hume  ultimately  M'ithdrew  his  motion, 
without  pressing  the  House  to  a  division. 

The  Speaker  then  left  the  chair :  and  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  Sir  James  Graham,  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  brought  forward  his  statement,  as  explanatory  of  the 
Navy  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  statement  was  exceed- 
ingly cleai",  and  the  details  were  explained  in  a  manner  which  ren- 
dered them  intelligible  to  all,  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  matters  of 
finance.  The  whole  sj^eech  occupies  more  than  three  closely  pi'inted 
columns  of  the  Daily  Papers,  and  will  not  be  read  at  length  by 
many.  We  shall  extract,  however,  the  most  essential  portions  of  it ; 
and  thus  abridge  the  time  and  labour  of  its  perusal,  while  we  preseiTe 
the  eflect  of  the  whole.    - 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  rose  to  propose  the  navy  estimates.  He  hardly,  he  observed, 
needed  to  impress  upon  the  House  the  importance  of  the  subject  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  their  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  vote  connected  with  the 
great  and  expensive  establishmentsofthe  country  whichhadyet  been broughtbefore 
the  new  House  of  Parliament.  The  country,  he  beUeved,  looked  forward  to  the 
occasion  with  great  anxiety,  nor  did  his  (Sir  J.  Graham's)  solicitude  fall  short  of 
what  ought  to  attach  to  an  individual  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  he  then 
stood.  One  of  the  grand  points  which  the  constituencies  of  the  country  had 
urged  upon  their  representatives  was  a  strict  attention  to  economy  in  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  this  view  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  most  fully 
concurred,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  House  of  Commons  would,  in  all  the 
questions  of  fuiance  which  would  be  submitted  to  it,  act  with  due  caution  and  de- 
liberation in  the  work  of  alteration  or  re-\asion,  in  order  that  they  might  not  com- 
promise the  safety  or  honour  of  the  countrj'.  He  felt  satisfied  that  they  would  do 
nothing  hastily  or  inconsistently  with  their  duty  to  secure  the  happiness  of  their 
country.  He  had  no  liesitation  in  declaring  that  liis  Majesty's  government  had 
done,  and  were  detennined  to  do,  their  utmost  in  promoting  a  reductioji  of  tlie 
expenditure  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  it 
did  appear  to  him  that  such  reductions  would  be  much  better  effected  through  the 
direct  instrumentality  of  the  executive  than  by  the  iimnediate  agency  of  that 
House,  acquainted  as  the  executive  must  be  with  all  the  various  details  upon  the 
subject,  and  responsible  as  it  was  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duty  that 
devolved  upon  it. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  cull  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  reasons  wliich 
had  induced  him  to  come  for\vard  with  the  resolution  with  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  conclude,  and  in  so  doing  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  advert  to  the 
arguments  which  had  been  urged  in  the  debate  tliat  had  taken  place  previous  to 
their  going  into  Committee  that  night — arguments  which  were  pruicipally 
founded,  or  professed  to  be  founded,  ujion  the  report  of  the  Finance  Conmiittee  of 
the  year  1828.  Mow,  perhaps,  as  this  was  an  important  point,  the  House  would 
forgive  him  for  tresjwssiug  ujion  its  tune  at  some  length  with  respect  to  it.  With 
regard  to  the  expenditure  in  1828  he  could  not  state_any  thing  new,  and  he  would 
only  be  repeating  the  facts  that  were  then  Laid  before  the  House  in  the  able  and 
perspicuous  statement  of  the  present  Right  Hon.  Member  for  Harwich  (Mr.  Her- 
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ries).  He  would  now  compare  the  expesditure  as  it  then  stood,  and  tie  redac- 
tions that  since  that  period  had  been  effected  in  it.  It  appeared  from  the  finance 
report  of  the  Committee  of  1828,  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  puhKc 
expenditure  for  the  five  years  preceding  1827,  fitom  which  ■were  excluded  aD 
dra's-backs.  repayments,  allowances,  advances  for  public  works,  &c.,  but  irhJch 
consrimted  the  expenditure  connected  widi  the  revenue  of  the  country,  was 
.>j,TlJ.863/. ;  but  this  expenditure  was  divided  by  the  Committee  into  two 
Clashes. — ^first,  into  those  taxes  the  repeal  of  which  the  Committee  did  not  drink 
would  be  justifiable  or  expedient  consstent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  pubHc 
faith  and  the  honour  of  the  country.  In  their  report  the  Committee  say, — "  It 
mzy,  in  the  first  place,  be  proper  to  point  out  how  large  a  proportion  of  tiiiis  ex- 
penditure of  55.744,803/.  was  for  the  charges  of  such  a  fixed  nature  as  not  to  be 
susceptible  of  diminution  by  any  measures  of  retrenchment  that  couH  imme> 
diately  be  adopted.     Of  this  description  are — 

The  interest  and  charges  of  the  d^t,  funded  and  unfonded  -         -  £28.940,701 

The  civil  list             _-----__.  1,057.000 

Pensions,  not  included  in  the  civil  list        -         -         _         _         _  499,139 

Half-pay,  pensions,  and  superannuation  allowance        -         .         .  5,455,990 


Total £35.9.52.830 


Thus,  of  the  55,000,000^  of  expenditure  in  1827,  it  was  decided  bj  the  finance 

Committee  that  there  were  3.5,000,000/.  odd  of  such  a  fixed  nature  that  they 
could  not  be  reduced,  leaving  at  that  period  a  stun  of  20,000,000/.  odd,  whicn 
consistent  wiA  the  maintenance  of  the  pnblic  honour,  and  the  fidth  of  die  coun- 
try, might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  gradually  reduced. 

He  then  gave  a  statement  of  the  expenditare  daring  the  last  five 
years,  the  total  amount  of  which  was  262,378,259/.,  the  last  of  the 
fire  years  being  less,  by  near  three  millions,  than  the  first ;  and  then 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  Fixed  Expenditure,  or  that  portion 
which  he  considered  could  not  be  reduced  : — 

FIXED    EIPEXDITVRE    IS    1S32. 

I'he  interest  and  charges  of  the  Debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  i^8,433,646 
Ci^^l  List  -----  -  510gtBO 

Pensions  not  included  in  the  Civil  List      -  -  .  607,670 

Half-pay,  Pen-sioas,  and  Snyeranmiation  Allowxuces         -       5,348^684 


£34,900,000 

It  would  appear  fi-om  this  account,  that  of  die  20,000,000/.  which  in  1828  could, 
in  d»e  opinion  of  the  Finance  Committee,  be  reduced,  4,000,000/.  had  been  since 
reduced;  and  he  was  sure  that  a  reference  to  the  table  which  he  had  jost  read 
would  show  that  his  Majesty  Ministers  had  done  the  utmost  that  the  most  econo- 
raicsl  Government  could  do  to  reduce  die  expenditure  as  &r  as  that  could  be  re- 
duced consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  fidth  and  honour  of  the 
cauEtry. 

He  would  now  shorty  proceed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  propor- 
non  of  those  20,000,000/,  of  expenditure  which  consisted  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary eiqiendituie  of  die  country.  In  the  year  1827,  out  of  those  20,000,000.'. 
that  could  be  reduced,  die  naval  and  military  "expenditure  amounted  to  10,205.212/. 
In  the  year  1832,  out  of  the  16,000,000/.  to  which  those  20,000,000/.  had  been 
reduced,  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  was  13,805,000/.  The  House  would 
.^ee  from  that,  that  of  the  5.000,600/.  which  had  been  reduced  since  1S27, 
3,0s-0,(Ki0/.  consisted  of  reductions  that  had  been  made  in  the  naval  and  militarr 
expenditure  of  the  coimtry.  Tliis  he  would  say,  that  ance  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  come  into  office,  every  effort  had  bieen  made  by  his  coUeagnes  and  by 
himself  to  reduce  the  naval  and  military  establishment,  and  that  he  should 
think  would  appear  sufficiendy  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  diose  3,000,000/.  more 
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than  1 ,000,000/.  had  been  saved  by  the  present  Government  since  it  came  into 
power.  He  would  first  establish  that  fact  more  clearly  by  a  reference  to  a  com- 
parative account  of  the  navy  estimates  since  1 829.  In  1829  the  navy  estimates 
were  .5,878,794/. ;  in  1830  they  were  5,594,955Z. ;  in  1831  (this  estimate,  thougli 
brought  forward  by  the  present  Government,  should  be  considered  as  that  of  the 
preceding  Ministry,  as  it  was  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation  when  the  present 
Government  accepted  office),  they  amounted  to  5,870,35H. ;  in  1832  to  4,878,634/., 
and  those  to  be  voted  for  the  present  year  would  amount  to  4,658,134/. ; — that  was 
to  say,  that  the  navy  estimates  for  the  present  year  would  be  less  than  the  navy  es- 
timates for  the  year  1830  by  946,815/., — that  they  \*ere  less  than  the  navy  estimates 
for  1831  by  1,214,417/.,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  by  reductions  which  he  had 
been  enabled  to  make  since  last  year  in  the  Civil  Departinents,  and  in  the  Dock- 
yards, the  navy  estimates  for  the  present  year  would  be  less  by  220,500/.  than 
the  navy  estimates  for  the  past  year. 

A  long  detail  followed  this,  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  stores 
kept  on  hand  was  less  in  amount  than  in  former  years,  yet  greater  in 
efficiency,  from  their  more  judicious  selection  :  and  the  following 
remarkable  instance  was  given  of  the  profligate  waste  of  the  former 
system  of  providing  and  keeping-up,  unnecessarily,  large  supplies, 
for  the  benefit  of  jobbers  and  contractors,  the  most  zealous  sup- 
porters of  corrupt  Governments,  but  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public 
at  large. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  then  specified  certain  articles  of  stores,  the  supply  of 
which  actually  in  store  when  he  came  into  ofiice,  was  judging  from  their  average 
annual  consumption,  in  one  instance  calculated  for  33  years'  consumption ;  in 
another  instance  for  67  years;  in  a  third  instance  for  505  years;  and  in  a  fourth 
instance  for  no  less  a  period  than  808  years,  (Cries  of  "hear,  hear.)  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Cambridgeshire  would  say  that  the  articles  to  which  he  I'eferred, — 
iron  hooks,  bats,  &c.,  were  an  unfair  specimen  upon  the  subject,  he  would  refer 
him  to  the  article  of  salt  provisions,  to  which  he  had  already  alluded.  He  would 
just  mention  an  instance  with  regard  to  that  description  of  stores  to  show  how, 
by  over-purchasing,  the  public  were  finally  losers.  He  found,  on  looking  back  to 
the  year  1816,  that  in  that  year  there  was  serviceable  salt  meat  suld  by  auction 
out  of  the  navy  stores  to  the  amount  of  10,357  tierces,  which  fetched  22,662/.  It 
might  have  been  very  well  if  there  was  too  much  of  that  provision  in  store  at  the 
time  to  sell  it  out,  though  it  would  have  been  much  more  advantageous  to  the 
public  that  it  had  not  been  bought  at  all.  He  found,  however,  on  referring  to  a 
Subsequent  period  of  the  same  year,  that  13,000  tierces  had  been  purchased  for 
the  navy  at  a  cost  of  68,250/,, _^ thus  making  a  loss  to  the  public  upon  the  transac- 
tion of  no  less  a  sum  than  45,588/.  (Cries  of  "  hear,  hear.") 

The  subject  of  the  half-pay  and  pensions  of  the  Navy  was  then 
treated  of:  and  a  reference  made  to  the  naval  force  maintained  by  other 
countries,  especially,  France,  Russia,  and  America :  and  Sir  James 
concluded  his  able  and  lucid  exposition,  by  the  following  address  : — 
The  right  hon.  baronet  proceeded  to  justify  the  number  of  seamen  now  em- 
ployed, by  a  reference  to  the  amount  employed  in  1792,  and  by  instancing  the 
increase  of  employment  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  number  of  foreign  sta- 
tions among  wliich  it  was  necessary  to  have  our  ships  of  war.  He  had  now,  ho 
said,  fairly  stated  to  the  House  the  reasons  which  induced  him  not  to  propose  any 
reduction  of  the  naval  estimates  on  the  present  occasion.  The  hon,  member  for 
Middlesex  had  said  that  at  the  present  time,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  there 
were  no  reasons  for  keeping  up  such  a  naval  establishment.  He  altogether  dif- 
fered from  that  hon.  member.  He  thought  there  were  many  reasons  for  our  doing 
so;  reasons  involving  such  grave  and  important  considerations  as  these: — whe- 
ther our  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  should  be  guarded — whether  British  in- 
terests in  South  America  shoukl  not  be  protected — whether  our  trade  with  our 
North  American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies  should  not  be  defended  from  mo- 
estation — whether  it  was  not  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  the  interests  of 
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her  commerce,  that  our  naval  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  our  triumphs,  should  not  be  maintained — whether,  in  fine,  it  was  not  the 
best  policy  to  keep  up  at  the  same  time  at  home  a  moderate  well-equipped  force, 
the  existence  of  which,  while  it  evinced  no  desire  upon  our  parts  to  inflict  injury 
xipon  our  neighbours,  was  the  surest  mode  of  preventing  the  infliction  of  injury 
upon  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  upon  the  maintenance  of  her  naval  power 
that  this  country  depended  for  her  national  character — her  national  existence. 
Let  but  her  naval  superiority  be  once  lost,  and,  owing  to  her  insular  position,  and 
to  various  other  circumstances,  she  could  no  longer  maintain  her  present  high 
Tank  in  the  social  system, — she  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  place  of  a  second- 
rate  power.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  maintain  our  navy  as  it  ought  to  be  man- 
tained,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  j  England  must  always  be  what  she  is  at  present, 
first  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  (Cheers.)  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded 
by  moving,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  27,000  men,  including 
marines,  should  be  voted  for  the  service  of  the  navy  for  the  13  lunar  months  end- 
ing the  31st  of  March,  1834." 

Sir  Edward  Codringtox  made  some  very-  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  gi'oss  injustice  of  the  Naval  Pension  List,  where  he  found  Mr. 
Croker,  after  five  years'  service,  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  receiv- 
ing 1500/.  a  year;  and  Miss  Rosamond  Croker,  for  no  service  at  all, 
800/.  a  year ;  while  most  deserving  pei-sons,  who  had  served  their 
country  more  than  fifty  years,  and  whose  merits  were  known  to  all  the 
service,  were  provided  with  a  retired  allowance  of  three  shillings  a  day. 
After  this.  Sir  Edward  passed  to  the  subject  of  some  imputations 
which  had  heen  cast  on  his  character,  three  or  four  years  ago,  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  which  he  desired  to  give  that 
right  honorable  gentleman  an  opportunity  of  contradicting.  He  al- 
luded also  to  some  acts  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Croker,  while 
filling  the  situation  of  Secretaiy  to  the  Admiralty. 

This  drew  up,  first,  Mr.  Goulbum,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Croker ;  and 
next.  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  own  behalf;  and  this  personal  strife 
lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  without  ending  in  any  thing  satisfactory 
to  either  party. 

Mr.  Hume  made  a  short  reply,  when  the  House  divided  upon  th& 
question  of  whether  the  number  of  men  should  be  27,000,  or  20,000. 
For  the  former  number,  as  asked  by  Ministers,  347.  For  the  latter 
number,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  44. — Majority  for  Sir  James 
Graham's  motion,  303. 

Having  voted  ybr  the  Ministers  on  this  occasion,  as  we  did  on  the 
Address,  we  think  it  due  to  our  readei-s  to  state  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced us  so  to  act.  The  great  defect  of  the  debate  was,  that  no  posi- 
tive data  were  given  on  either  side,  to  assist  the  judgments  of  members 
as  to  whether  27,000  men  were  too  many,  or  20,000  too  few  ;— so 
that  those  who  had  not  given  their  previous  attention  to  the  subject, 
must  have  been  quite  in  the  daik :  and  many,  we  believe,  acting  in 
that  state  of  uncertainty',  gave  their  votes  without  any  better  reason 
than  this  ; — one  party  supporting  Ministers,  because  "they  thought  it 
right  to  give  the  public  authorities  the  benefit  of  their'vote  on  all 
doubtful  questions  and  the  other  party  supporting  the  Opposition,  on 
the  ground  that  all  Ministers  are  extravagant,  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  propose  less  than  they  at  any  time  demand. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  VIII.  2  L 
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If  Sir  James  Graham  had  stated  in  detail  where  the  ships  of  each 
class  were  stationed,  for  what  purposes  they  were  needed,  and  how 
many  men  were  required  for  each,  the  House  might  have  judged 
whether,  in  any  particular  station,  or  in  any  particular  branch  of  ser- 
vice, there  were  too  many  ships  or  too  many  men  employed.  And  if 
Mr.  Hume  had  stated  in  detail  wherein  the  excess  lay,  and  how  a 
smaller  number  of  ships  and  men  than  those  demanded,  could  per- 
form the  required  service  with  efficiency  and  dispatch, — the  House 
might  have  judged  whether  his  standard  of  force  and  numbers  was 
correct,  or  otherwise.  But  no  data  being  submitted  on  either  side, 
the  votes  were  given  without  knowledge,  and  guided  chiefly  by  the  two 
prevailing  principles  of  general  confidence  or  general  distrust,  where 
no  specific  reasons  could  be  given.  Having,  however,  for  ourselves, 
bestowed  some  attention  on  the  subject;  knowing,  from  actual  expe- 
rience, how  much  our  foreign  commerce,  in  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe,  is  subjected  to  interruption,  imposition,  and  loss,  by  the  want 
of  a  due  protecting  naval  force ;  and  having  looked  carefully  over  the 
chart  of  the  globe,  and  estimated  the  number  of  ships  and  men  re- 
quired in  the  aggregate,  adequately  to  afford  the  protection  required, 
we  are  conscientiously  of  opinion  that  the  naval  establishment  asked 
by  Ministers,  is  not  at  all  too  large  for  the  protection  of  our  mai'itime 
and  mercantile  interests  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe  to  which  our 
foreign  commerce  now  extends.  If,  like  the  Americans,  we  had 
wisely  abstained  from  having  colonial  possessions,  which  are  sources 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  then  a  much  smaller  navy,  and 
scarcely  any  army  at  all,  would  have  been  required.  But,,  until  we  shall 
become  sufficiently  wise  to  be  content  with  our  own  island  as  a  posses- 
sion,— and  to  have  no  other  interests  in  foreign  quarters  than  that  of 
maintaining  a  free  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  world, — until 
we  arrive  at  this — to  which  we  trust  we  shall  ultimately  come, — the 
naval  force  now  asked  for,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  ail  beyond 
that  which  is  really  necessary  for  the  maritime  and  mercantile  inte- 
rests requiring  their  protection. 

The  next  question  that  came  before  the  Committee  was  the  vote  for 
the  pay  of  all  the  Navy,  including  officers  and  men ;  and  also  the 
sinecure  offices  of  Generals  and  Colonels  of  Marines,  which  were  held 
by  Admirals  and  Captains  in  the  Navy,  who  had  no  duty  whatever  to 
perform  for  those  Marine  offices  for  which  they  received  pay.  The 
amount  of  the  emoluments  was  6910/.  \6s.8d.  Mr.  Hume  there- 
fore moved  that  this  amount  should  not  be  voted. 

A  very  desultory  conversation  arose  on  this, — some  contending  that 
these  offices  were  not  sinecures,  and  others  that  they  were, — though 
both  parties  admitted  that  no  military  duty  of  Generals  and  Colonels 
was  in  reality  ever  performed  by  the  Admirals  and  Captains  who,  in 
addition  to  their  naval  pay,  received  the  salaries  attached  to  these 
places  as  officers  of  the  Marines.  And  on  a  Division  of  the  House  on 
tliis  question,  the  numbers  were  : — For  Sir  James  Graham's  motion 
to  retain  these  'do-nothing'  offices,  (as  sinecure  seems  to  be  an  offen- 
sive term) — 228.  For  Mr.  Hume's  motion  to  abolish  them — 88. 
Majority-»-140. 
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On  this  question  we  voted  against  the  Ministers,  being  as  folly  sa- 
tisfied that  their  present  demand  was  unjust,  as  we  were  that  their 
former  one  was  reasonable. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  past  two  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  26. 

The  principal  business  of  the  evening  (for  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  that,  and  pass  over  less  important  details)  was  the  disciissiou 
on  Mr.  Robinson's  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  Taxes  that  press  on 
industry,  and  the  substitution  of  a  Tax  on  Property  to  the  same 
amount.  We  foUow  our  usual  practice  of  selecting,  from  the  speeches 
delivered  on  either  side,  the  most  important  passages,  occasionally  in- 
terweaving with  them  observations  of  our  own. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  then  rose  to  submit  his  motion.  He  began  by  obsen-ing  that 
he  felt  so  con\-inced  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  which  he  was  about  ta 
introduce,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  in  belonging  to  no 
party,  and  that  he  possessed  no  other  advantage  but  that  which  he  derived  from 
his  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  liis  views,  and  the  correctness  of  the  data  on 
which  they  were  foimded,  that  he  should  shrink  from  the  task  did  he  not  feel  that 
in  bringing  it  before  the  House  he  was  discharging  a  duty.  All  men,  whatever 
might  be  their  shades  of  political  difference,  were  agreed  in  this, — that  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  relieve  the  countrj'  at  large  from  the  great  pressure  of 
taxation  as  far  as  was  possible.  The  present  Government  were  pressed  to  give 
relief,  and  when  so  pressed,  like  all  former  Governments,  they  met  it  by  alleging 
the  difficulty  of  making  any  reduction,  consistently  with  the  necessity  of  keeping 
feith  ^vith  the  public  creditor,  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  covmtry.  The 
consequence  of  these  conflicting  opinions  was,  that  a  very  small  amoimt  of  taxes 
were  remitted,  compared  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  no  taxes  could  be  remitted  con- 
sistently with  an  obsenance  of  faith  to  the  public  creditor,  there  ought  to  be  a 
commutation  of  taxes.  He  woiild  admit  that  a  strong  case  should  be  made  out 
to  justify  a  change  in  the  system  of  taxation.  He  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  that  such  necessity  did  exist  The  opinion  which  he  held  on  this  subject 
was  not  exclusively  his ;  it  was  held  by  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  the 
countrj',  and  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  this  opinion  was  once  held  by  the 
Noble  Lord  (Althorp)  himself.  He  would  not  fatigue  the  House  by  detailing  the 
distress  which  existed  amongst  the  labouring  and  industrious  classes  in  the  coun- 
try. They  had  heard,  a  few  evenings  back,  a  statement  of  that  distress  from  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  which  was  calculated  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of 
every  man,  and  though  he  believed  that  much  in  that  statement  was  overcharged 
and  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  yet  still  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  great  distress 
did  exist,  and  that  it  was  the  dutj-  of  that  House  to  devise  some  means  for  its 
relief. 

The  Noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had  had  many  applications  in  and  out  of  that  House 
for  the  repeal  of  various  taxes  which  pressed  heavily  on  many  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, lie  had  had  deputations  waiting  on  liim,  tirging  him  to  the  removal  of 
the  house  and  window  taxes,  and  in  the  House  application  had  been  made  for  the 
repeal  of  the  malt-tax.  The  Noble  Lord  had  verj'  prudently  suggested  the  post- 
ponement of  the  consideration  of  these  matters  until  after  the  recess.  He  (Mr. 
Robinson)  might  be  asked  why  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  course  with  respect  to 
his  motion  winch  he  had  recommended  to  others.  He  would  answer — tihat  no 
Government  could  propose  a  motion  for  the  commutation  of  taxes,  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  a  propertj--tax,  without  admitting  that  the  financial  resources  of 
the  country  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  He  did  not  blame  the  Government  for  this, 
but  if  the  House,  by  a  majoritj-,  should  adopt  his  plan,  or  that  a  large  and 

2l2 
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respectable  minority  should  be  found  to  support  the  proposition  that  such  a 
change  was  necessary,  it  would  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Noble 
Lord  to  change  his  financial  plan,  and  at  length  to  adopt  that  course  which  he 
(Mr.  Robinson)  proposed.  That  distress  existed  to  a  great  degree,  he  had  said 
could  not  be  doubted,  though  he  would  admit  that  the  evil  had  been  aggravated 
by  the  exaggerated  statements  of  some  of  those  who  called  for  inquiry.  But  that 
was  no  reason  why  a  remedy  should  not  be  attempted  if  any  were  practicable.  To 
him  it  appeared  that  the  remedy  was  easy,  if  the  House  had  the  spirit  to  attempt 
it.  Complaints  were  general  of  the  unequal  pressure  of  taxation,  and  that  there 
were  many  with  large  property  who  were  comparatively  exempt  from  it,  or  who 
did  not  contribute  their  fair  share  to  the  public  burdens.  He  had  a  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  if  they  delayed  to  apply  the  proper  remedy,  and  that  if  they  al- 
lowed the  distress  to  accumulate,  the  country  would  at  last  be  brought  to  such 
difficulties  that  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  extricate  ourselves  from  them. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  he  stated  to  the  House  in  his 
speech  in  March,  1830.  In  that  speech  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
expressed  his  (Mr.  Robinson's)  views  on  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  taxation,  so 
much  more  forcibly  than  he  (Mr.  Robinson)  could  hope  to  convey  them,  and  even 
at  the  risk  of  detaining  the  Huose  with  a  long  extract,  he  would  read  the  passage. 
In  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  a  revision  of  taxation,  he  said  : — 

"  The  more  general  considerations  to  which  I  now  claim  the  attention  of  the 
House  are  these  : — first,  that  no  other  country  in  Europe  has  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  its  taxation  bearing  directly  upon  the  income  of  labour  and  productive 
capital : — secondly,  that  in  no  other  country,  of  the  same  extent,  I  think  I  might 
say  in  none  of  five  times  the  extent  of  this  kingdom,  is  there  so  large  a  mass  of 
income  belonging  to  those  classes  who  do  not  directly  employ  it  in  bringing  forth 
the  produce  of  labour  : — thirdly,  that  no  other  country  has  so  large  a  proportion 
of  its  taxation  mortgaged:  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  that  mortgage  are  we 
interested  in  any  measure  which,  without  injustice  to  the  mortgagee,  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  absolute  burden  of  the  mortgage : — fourthly,  that  from  no  other 
country  in  the  world  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  class  not  engaged  in  pro- 
duction (including  many  of  the  wealthy)  spend  their  incomes  in  foreign  parts.  I 
know  I  may  be  told  that,  by  taxing  that  income,  you  nm  the  risk  of  driving  them 
to  withdraw  their  capital  altogether.  My  answer  is,  first,  that  99  out  of  every  100 
of  these  absentees  have  no  such  command  over  the  source  of  their  income ;  secondly, 
that  the  danger  is  now  of  another  and  more  alarming  description, — that  of  the 
productive  capitals  of  this  country  being  transferred  to  other  countries,  where 
they  would  be  more  secure  of  a  more  profitable  return.  The  relief  of  industry  is 
the  remedy  against  the  danger.  One  of  the  objections  made  to  any  direct  tax 
upon  income,  even  limited,  as  I  have  described,  to  capital  not  directly  employed 
in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  is,  that  it  may  be  very  fit  as  a  war  measure,  but 
that  it  is  not  suited  to  a  state  of  peace.  My  answer  is,  that  this  proposition  is 
too  general.  What  may  be  very  well  adapted  to  a  state  of  peace  or  war,  under 
given  circumstances,  may  become  inexpedient  when  the  bearing  of  those  circum- 
stances is  altogether  changed.  In  war  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of 
capital  may  be  high.  In  peace  they  may  be  greatly  depressed.  In  the  former 
supposition,  taxes  bearing  upon  industry  will  be  more  lightly  felt ;  in  the  latter, 
their  pressure  will  be  very  severe  ;  and,  if  not  alleviated,  will  daily  become  more 
so,  by  exhausting  the  very  springs  of  that  industry  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Let  gentlemen  seriously  weigh  in  their  own  minds  whether  this  be  not  the  risk 
against  which  it  is  most  earnest  to  provide.  I  have  already  shown,  upon  higher 
authority  than  my  own— that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— that  the 
amoimt  remitted  by  a  change  in  our  taxation  would  be  a  very  inadequate  measure 
of  the  real  saving  and  contingent  relief  to  industry  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  produce  of  the  tax  to  be  substituted  would  be  commensurate  with  what  it 
might  subtract  from  the  incomes  of  the  classes  by  which  it  would  be  paid.  The 
landlord,  the  fundholder,  the  mortgagee,  the  annuitant  of  every  description, 
would  moreover  be  directly  benefitted  to  the  extent  of  his  consumption  of ^  the 
articles  upon  which  the  present  taxes  might  be  reduced  or  abolished.  Each 
would  be  indirectly  benefitted,  by  the  stimulus  and  additional  ease  which  would 
be  given  to  the  industrious  classes.    Take,  for  instance,  the  landowner.     Can  anj 
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man  doubt  that,  in  proportion  to  the  relief  afforded,  would  be  the  means  and  desire 
of  the  industrious  classes  to  consume  more  of  all  the  productions  of  the  soil 
which  constitute  their  habitual  comforts  and  Ixixuries — more  meat,  more  malt, 
more  cheese,  more  butter,  and  more  of  all  the  other  articles  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  of  absolute  and  primary  necessity  ?  Can  any  man  doubt  that  the  consump- 
tion of  these  articles  is  now  checked,  ijf  not  actually  diminished,  by  the  straight- 
ened circumstances  of  our  labouring  population  ?  Should  their  condition  become 
still  harder, — and,  in  order  to  maiutain  our  competition  in  the  foreign  market,  I 
fear  that,  without  the  relief  which  I  have  suggested,  it  must, — is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  consumption  of  these  articles,  and,  ^vith  the  consumption,  the  price  must 
decline  V 

These  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  in  these  he  fully  concurred. 
They  showed  that,  with  decreasing  capital,  decreasing  production,  and  lower  rate 
of  wages,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  go  on,  or  have  any  reduction  of  taxes 
•which  would  give  die  country  any  relief.  He  would  ask  what  was  there  in  the 
state  of  the  coimtry  since  then,  which  would  make  a  revision  of  taxation  less  ne- 
cessary now  ?  The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  had  been  gradually  deteriorated 
since,  and  every  circtunstance  of  the  country  rendered  such  a  course  as  he  pointed 
out  more  and  more  necessary.  This  necessity  might  be  denied,  but  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  if  the  proper  remedy  were  delayed  we  should  daily  involve  ourselves 
more  and  more.  Did  he  say  this  from  a  despair  of  the  resources  of  the  country  ? 
Ho,  he  had  the  greatest  conJddence  in  the  sufficiency  of  those  resources  if  they 
were  properly  applied-  He  would  not  weary  the  House  with  any  lengthened 
details,  but  would  briefly  call  their  attention  to  a  few  facts  taken  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary returns,  to  show  the  extensive  pressure  upon  the  labouring  classes.  He 
foxmd  by  the  returns  before  the  House  that  the  poor-rates  had  increased  last  year, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding,  by  the  sum  of  344,374/.,  and  this,  too,  in  a  time 
of  great  abimdance,  and  when  the  necessaries  of  life  were  cheaper  than  in  preced- 
ing years.  He  would  ask  those  connected  with  the  manufacturing  districts, 
whether  they  had  not  fomid  a  retrogression  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  The 
increase  in  the  whole  poor-rates  of  the  cotmtry  had  been  4  per  cent.  He  had 
foimd  only  three  counties  in  England  in  which  there  had  been  no  increase  of  the 
poor-rates  last  year;  those  were  Bedford,  Cornwall,  and  Westmoreland.  In 
all  the  others  there  was  an  increase. 

After  some  details  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  all  the  other  counties 
of  England  and  Wales, — 

He  admitted  that  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  were  well  disposed  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  country,  if  they  saw  a  practicable  means  of  doing  so,  but  what 
he  wanted  was  to  force  on  their  attention  a  mode  of  relief  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  easy  of  application.  The  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  in  that  House,  with, 
he  believed,  the  exception  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  had  voted  in  support 
of  a  motion  nearly  similar  to  his  in  the  year  1830.  It  was  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  which  was  for  a  select 
committee  for  a  revision  of  taxation,  with  a  view  of  raising  the  revenue.  His 
would  go  further:  it  was  for  a  revision,  with  a  view  to  a  commutation  of  taxes. 
He  would  not  ask  the  noble  lord,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  give  up  a 
single  tax  without  supplying  its  place.  He  stood  in  a  position  different  from  those 
who  submitted  motions  for  the  repeal  of  millions  of  taxes  without  providing  any 
to  supply  their  place,— all  of  which  motions  he  took  to  be  merely  ad  captandutn 
vulgus.  He  supposed  that  the  noble  lord  would,  on  the  present  occasion,  go  in  the 
teeth  of  the  opinion  and  vote  he  gave  on  that  to  which  he  referred.  He  did  not 
blame  the  noble  lord,  at  least  he  did  not  urge  this  as  a  charge  of  inconsistency 
against  him.  The  noble  lord  was  out  of  office  then  :  he  was  in  office  now,  and  he 
would  admit  that  the  circumsUnces  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  were  different. 
The  noble  lord  had  then  raised  his  voice  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  taxation,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  the  labours  of  such  a  committee  would  be  useful.  The  noble 
lord  had  also  supported  the  motion  for  a  revision  of  taxation,  with  the  view  to  a 
substitution  of  a  property  tax,  on  which  he  admitted  that  he  had  changed  his 
•pinion  since  1816.  He  did  not  desire  a  more  able  or  useful  allv  than  the  noble 
lord  i  but  what,  he  would  ask,  bad  occurred  since  1830  to  induce  him  to  alter  that 
opinion  ? 
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He  then  gave  his  reasons  why  the  present  motion  should  not  be 
considered  as  an  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Ministers^  and  then  pro- 
ceeded : — 

The  hon.  member,  after  quoting  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  in  favour  of  that 
course  which  he  proposed,  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
have  an  important  moral  eifect  on  the  people,  who  would  thus  be  brought  to  look 
with  greater  confidence  to  a  reformed  Parliament,  when  they  found  it  engaged  in 
applying  an  effectual  relief  to  the  distress  of  the  comitry,  rather  than  discussing 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  such  distress.  The  unequal  pressure  of  the  house 
and  window  taxes  was  admitted  by  all,  and  this  of  itself  would  be  a  good  ground 
for  tlie  removal  of  those  taxes.  Those  taxes  bore  most  unequally  on  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  they  placed  the  two  parties  in  such  an  extreme  state  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  plunge  the  country  into  an  extremely  perilous  situation,  which  he  was 
most  anxious  to  prevent.  He  would  here  beg  leave  to  add  the  name  of  another 
gentleman  to  the  authorities  which  he  had  already  quoted,  and  he  did  so  because 
he  was  afraid  of  being  opposed  on  this  question  by  the  landed  interest.  He  should 
tlierefore  refer  to  tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  Bankes,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  who  was  a  member  of  tlie  landed  aristocracy,  and  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced member  of  parliament.  That  gentleman  expressly  stated  his  conviction 
in  favour  of  a  property  tax.     He  observed — 

"  Government  admit  they  cannot  go  further  without  a  substitution  of  taxation. 
To  that  I  think  we  must  come,  if  we  want  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  country. 
-We  ought  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  spare  the  poor,  and  place  the  bur- 
dens on  the  opulent,  so  as  to  commute  a  large  portion  of  taxes,  and  let  the  weight 
fall  on  those  who  were  best  able  to  bear  it.  That  can  only  be  done  by  the  impo- 
fiition  of  a  property-tax ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better. 
•It  is  said,  that  an  income-tax  or  property-tax  would  bear  with  peculiar  pressure 
on  lauded  property.  'J'his  I  believe  to  be  an  error :  such  a  measure  would  operate 
greatly  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  and  the  landed  proprietor  would  receive  his  share 
of  the  general  benefit." 

He  well  recollected  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  P.  Thompson) 
Vheil  he  brought  forward  his  motion  in  1830  ;  and,  should  he  oppose  the  present 
motion,  he  was  anxioiis  to  know  how  he  could  explain  his  fonner  statement.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman's  motion  for  a  revision  of  taxation  was  supported,  amongst 
others,  by  Mr.  C.  Grant,  by  Lord  Al thorp,  by  Lord  J,  Russell,  by  Lord  Palmerstou, 
and  by  Mr.  Stanley.  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  P.  Thompson  himself  were  the  tellers. 
It  would  be  asked  what  were  the  taxes  with  which  he  (Mr.  Robinson)  would  inter- 
fere ?  He  would  interfere  with  the  duties  on  malt,  on  hops,  on  soap,  on  tea,  on 
pugar,  on  tobacco,  on  butter,  on  cheese,  and  on  meat.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  these 
were  taxes  chiefly  paid  by  the  labouring  and  middle  classes,  and  these  he  would 
either  abolish  or  reduce.  The  tax  also  on  bread  merited  peculiar  attention.  He 
would  not  say  one  word  on  the  general  question  of  the  corn-laws,  but  merely  men- 
tion it,  because  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  operation  of  those  laws  on  the  great 
necessary  of  life  was  most  injurious.  These  different  articles  were  taxed  to  such 
jai  extent  that,  as  was  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his  admirable  work  upon 
financial  reform,  12,500,000?.  were  annually  levied,  through  those  sources,  on  the 
British  public ;  and  he  believed  that  Sir  Henry  Parnell  had  underrated  the 
amount.  It  would,  in  liis  opinion,  be  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous,  for  Parlia- 
ment to  agree  to  a  commutation  of  taxes  imless  tliey  proceeded  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. And  then  came  the  difficulty,  how  was  the  deficit  in  the  revenue  to  be  sup- 
plied ?     He  would  answer,  by  a  tax  on  property. 

The  remainder  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  speech  was  directed  to 
an  exposition  of  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  pressure  of  various 
Taxes  bore  on  different  classes  of  the  community.  After  this,  he 
stated,  that  he  should  propose  taking  off  all  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and 
the  Duties  on  mall,  hops,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  candles,  glass,  bricks,  &c. 
8fCv  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  about  fifteen  milUons  sterling ;  and 
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iu  lieu  of  these  to  raise  the  same  amount  by  a  Tax  upon  Property. 
He  concluded  thus : — 

Gentlemen  -would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  letters  which  he  had  received 
on  the  subject  of  a  property- tax.  A  much  more  uniform  opinion  prevailed  as  to 
the  propriety  of  laying  on  such  a  tax,  than  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
effected.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  be  leaded  on  the  amount  of  property 
funded,  and  all  other  propertj',  after  it  had  been  valued,  subject,  of  course,  te 
investigation  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  amount ;  others  thought  it  ought  to  be  levied 
on  the  income  derived  from  property ;  while  others  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
levied  on  realized  property — property  derived  from  commercial  or  trading  trans- 
actions. What  the  minimum  of  tliis  ta  ought  to  be  he  would  not  venture  to  say, 
but  he  felt  that  if  it  were  not  verj-  low  they  would  not  be  able  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  revenue.  Another  question  was  whether  there  should  be  a  fixed 
per  centage  on  every  amount  of  property,  or  a  graduated  property-tax — a  tax  on 
all  income  realized  by  trade,  commerce,  or  professional  pursuits  ?  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  tax  should  be  a  graduated  one,  because  he  would  not  take  from  a 
man  who  had  only  200/.  a  year  so  large  a  per  centage  as  he  would  from  him  who 
had  20,000f.  per  annum.  That  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  such  measure  as 
this  was  e\-ident.  The  interest  of  the  public  Debt  was  28,000,000/.  The  dead 
weight  was  7,000,000/.  So  that  there  was  only  14,000,000/.  for  them  to  operate 
on  in  Committee  of  Supply,  with  all  their  ingenuity-.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
they  could  not  effect  much  by  a  reduction  of  their  establishments.  With  respect 
to  their  manufacturing  indiistrj',  foreign  nations  were  gradually  approaching  this 
coimtry,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do.  1  hej-  were  rapidly  improving,  and  they 
were  greatly  assisted  by  mechanics,  whom  distress  had  driven  out  of  this  country. 
Toreigners  were  gradually  competing  with  Great  Britaui  in  some  of  her  best 
manufactures.  It  was  only,  then,  by  cheapness  that  they  could  hope  to  secure  the 
foreign  market.  From  the  excess  of  taxation  all  these  e\ils  had  arisen.  Hence 
that  state  of  things  which  threatened  tlie  existence  of  the  body  politic.  After 
procrastinating  with  reference  to  this  subject  for  years,  they  had  at  length  arrived 
at  such  a  situation  as  made  it  absolutely  necessarj-  to  institute  an  inquiry.  Be 
cautioned  the  House  against  that  fatal  state  of  security  which  the  present  as  well 
as  former  governments  had  indulged  in.  These  governments  had  told  them,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  facts,  that  the  country  was  improving,  and  those  communi- 
cations were  received  with  cheers.  They  had  been  triumphantly  informed  that 
the  countT}'  would  rally  ;  but  session  after  session  passed,  and  still  the  distress  of 
the  people  was  augmenting.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  this  reformed  Parliament  did  not 
now  do  something  in  earnest  to  meet  that  distress,  they  would  grievously  disap- 
point those  who  had  sent  them  to  that  House.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving :  "  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  revise  our  ex- 
isting taxation,  with  the  "iiew  to  a  repeal  of  those  burdens  which  press  most  hea- 
vily on  productive  industrj",  and  the  substitution  of  an  equitable  Jtax  on  property, 
in  lieu  tiiereof."  '^'' 

Mr.  Warburton  seconded  the  motion,  but  observed  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  honorable  mover  did  not  go  far  enough ;  for,  in  his 
opinion,  to  make  the  commutation  valuable,  the  Tax  on  Property 
ought  to  supersede  all  other  taxes  whatever  ;  and  could  easily  be  made 
to  do  so  :  as,  if  the  country  be  able  to  pay  tifty-five  millions  in  one 
way,  they  can  as  easily  do  so  in  another,  especially  in  the  simple  and 
economical  manner  in  which  an  Income  or  Property  Tax  could  be 
collected. 

Lord  Althorp  opposed  the  motion,  but,  as  we  considered,  on  very 
feeble  grounds.  He  stated  that  the  Income  Tax  fonnerly  levied  as  a 
war  tax,  produced  14,500,000/. ;  but  expressed  his  belief  that  so  much 
evasion  was  used  by  those  whose  incomes  were  derived  from  trade, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  tax  fell  on  realized  property.  He  thought 
that  an  Income  Tax  to  the  same  extent  of  per  centage  as  that  im- 
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posed  in  1816,  namely  ten  percent,  on  all  amounts,  would  not  pro- 
duce anythmg  like  the  same  revenue  now;  and  he  thought  that  if  the 
whole  revenue  were  to  be  raised  in  this  manner,  it  would  strike  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  As  to  a  graduated  Property 
o^nno/  *  '^'  ^^Y"^  ^  greater  proportion  of  tax  on  an  income  of 
20,000/.  a  year,  than  on  an  income  of  1000/.  a  year,  the  noble  lord 

S'^Hn  nnn;  '"'''  '"^  ""'^^^^^  '^"^"^  '^  ^^^^^  *«  incomes,  and  declaring 
that  20  000/.  a  year  was  too  much  for  any  one  man  to  possess.  It 
would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  an  equalization  of  all  pro- 
perty throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  CoBBETT,  though  he  would  vote  for  the  motion,  declared  his 
opmion  that  a  gi-aduated  property-tax  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
"  confiscation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  assertions  is  the 
strangest :  but  undoubtedly  both  of  them  are  as  far  removed  from 
truth  as  any  assertions  can  well  be.  We  do  not  attribute,  either  to 
l.ord  Althorp  or  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  any  wilful  intention  to  mislead 
others :  but  as  they  are  each  regarded  as  high  authorities,  though  by 
very  different  classes  in  society,  it  is  the  more  important  to  point  out 
any  fallacies  m  which  they  indulge.  Let  us  examine  then,  though 
very  shortly,  the  two  positions. 

1st.  As  to  "  Equalization  :"— Suppose  an  individual  having  1,000/. 

a-year  should  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.,  the  sum  he  would 

have  to  pay  annually  to  the  Government  would  be  70/ :  and  supposa 

another  individual  having  20,000/.  a-year,  should  be  taxed  at  the  rate 

ot  14  per  cent.,  the   sum  he  would  have  to  pay  annually   to   the 

Government  would  be  2,800/.     Deduct  the  tax  from  the  income  of 

he  lormer,  and  he  would  have  remaining  930/.  for  his  annual  expen- 

iture.     Deduct  the  tax  from  the  income  of  the  latter,  and  he  would 

^^ave  remaining  17,200/.  for  his  annual  expenditure.     Where  is  there 

^ny  proof  of  "  Equalization"  in  this  ?     The  idea  is  altogether  un- 

finnn>^r  ^^^ndest  must  See  that  the  possessor  of  the  income 

ot  20,000/.  a-year  could  better  aford  to  pay  the  tax  of  14  per  cent. 

on  its  amount,  than  the  possessor  of  the  income  of  a  1000/.  a-year 

could  afford  to  pay  the  7  per  cent,  on  his  smaller  fortune. 

2d.  As  to  "  Confiscation  :"— If  there  be  any  force  or  meaning  in 
the  term.  It  must  mean  that  the  graduated  property-tax  would  be' 
more  peculiarly  a  confiscation  than  the  taxes  now  imposed.  Yet 
can  anything  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this  ?  Confiscation 
generally  means,  either  the  forcible  or  legally  adjudged  seizure  and 
lorfeiture  of  property  for  some  offence  :  but  taking  it  in  the  sense  here 
imphed— a  taking  away  of  money  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  against  the 
will,  and  in  undue  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  party  to  pay  ; 
surely  the  existing  system  of  taxation,  comes  much  nearer  to  confis- 
cation, in  this  sense  of  the  term,  than  would  a  gi-aduated  property- 
tax.  At  present,  the  very  rich  pay  at  the  utmost  about  10  per  cent, 
on  their  incomes ;  and  the  very  poor,  at  least,  about  20  per  cent,  oa 
theirs.  Query,  then,  whether  is  it  most  like  confiscation,  to  take  the 
larger  proportion  from  the  poor,  or  the  larger  proportion  from  the 
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Ticli  ?  to  seize  10/.  of  the  income  of  a  labouring  family,  that  earns 
60/.  a-vear  by  hard-work,  or  lOOOV.  from  the  income  of  an  unpro- 
ductive individual,  who  has  10,000/.  a-year  from  his  landed  estates, 
or  the  funds  ?  Which  of  these  two  parties  could  afford  to  meet  the 
reduction  best  ?  And  if  it  be  "  Confiscation"  to  take  10  per  cent, 
from  the  wealthy  man,  by  what  name  shall  we  call  the  taking  of  20 
per  cent,  from  the  poor  ? 

It  is  not  often  that  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Cobbett  are  associated 
together.  But  we  must  say  that,  in  this  instance,  they  are  twin  bro- 
thers in  fallacy  :  so  equally  eiToneous  are  the  notions  of  the  one  about 
"  Equalization,"  and  the  other  about  "  Confiscation,"  as  the  result  of 
a  graduated  tax  upon  income  or  property,  which  can  alone  adjust  the 
burthens  to  the  strength  of  those  who  have  to  bear  them. 

Colonel  ToRRENS,  after  a  high  eulogy  on  the  memory  of  Mr* 
Ricardo,  made  the  following  observations  in  reference  to  some  por- 
tions of  Lord  Althorp's  speech. 

The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  were  a  tax  upon  property  imposed,  capital  would 
immediately  be  drawn  from  the  coimtry  in  order  to  evade  the  tax.  This  could  not 
be,  were  taxation  confined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  fixed  and  inunovable  property. 
Such  a  tax,  instead  of  driving  capital  out  of  the  coujitry,  would  draw  capital  into  it. 
WTiat  was  the  great  e^^il  of  taxation  ?  The  eril  consisted  in  this  : — Taxation,  as 
now  imposed,  took  so  large  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  industry  from  the  producers, 
that  profits  and  wages  were  reduced.  But  if  you  took  off  all  taxes  from  productive 
and  active  capital  gi%"ing  emplojTnent  to  laboiur,  and  placed  them  upon  the  rent  of 
land,  and  upon  the  di\-idends  received  from  the  debt,  neither  profits  nor  wages 
would  be  reduced.  On  the  contrarj',  the  profits  derived  from  the  employment  of 
active  capital  would  immediately  increase ;  and  to  obtain  the  increased  profits 
capital  would  flow  into  the  coimtrj-,  trade  in  all  its  branches  would  improve,  and 
the  demand  for  labour  and  the  wages  of  the  labourer  would  both  increase.  There 
was  one  objection  to  the  transfer  of  taxation  from  industrj-  to  fixed  and  dormant 
property,  which,  before  he  sat  down,  he  would  notice.  It  was  contended  that  such 
a  transmutation  of  taxation  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  justice.  He 
(Colonel  Torrens)  contended  that  it  would  be  conformable  to  the  strictest  prin- 
ciple of  justice.  In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  fixed  and  dormant  property  was 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  floating  and  active  capital  employed  in  conjvmctioa 
with  it.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which  gave  value  to  tiie  land  of  the  pro- 
prietor :  it  was  the  capital  employed  in  setting  productive  labour  which  paid  the 
rent  of  the  houses  in  our  manufactiiring  and  commercial  towns.  When  you  taxed 
active  capital,  and  thereby  reduced  profits  and  wages,  you  thereby  diminished  the 
rent  of  land  and  of  houses  ;  and  when  you  relieved  industry  from  taxation,  and 
thereby  increased  the  surplus  produce  created,  you  at  the  same  time  increased  the 
only  fund  from  which  the  revenue  of  fixed  property  and  of  dormant  capital  could 
be  derived.  But  there  was  another  most  important  consideration  connected  with 
the  principle  of  justice.  Upon  what  principle  of  justice  could  we  tax  the  produce 
of  the  labourers  yet  imbom  ?  The  possessors  of  fixed  property  might  dispose  of 
that  property  as  they  pleased,  and  to  protect  the  whole,  might  mortgage  a  part ; 
but  by  what  right  could  any  existing  generation  preserve  their  property  by  taxing 
the  industry  of  futiire  generations  ?  It  was  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  na- 
tional justice  to  call  upon  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country  to  pay  the  interest 
of  a  debt  inciured  for  the  protection  of  fixed  property.  The  people  must  be  relieved, 
and  they  could  not  be  effectually  relieved  while  industry  paid  the  interest  of  the 
debt.  The  fixed  propertj-  of  the  coimtry,  for  the  protection  of  which  the  debt  was 
incurred,  should  be  made  to  pay  the  debt.  This  was  what  justice  demanded,  and 
from  the  reformed  Parliament  the  people  expected  justice.  If  relief  were  not  af- 
forded, and  if  justice  were  not  done,  a  spirit  of  discoateut  would  arise  (xr  greater 
tiian  that  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  allayed. 
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Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  O'Connell  each  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  and  they  were  followed  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who, 
being  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the  Government,  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  being  regarded  on  this  occasion  as  much 
the  Ministerial  organ  as  Lord  Althorp  himself,  was  listened  to 
with  great  attention.  We  shall  give  his  speech  entire,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  reasoning  (if  reasoning  it  can  be  called,)  to  which  the 
ablest  men  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  resist  enquiry,  or  to  oppose  any  innovation  on  the  system  which 
they  are  officially  bound  to  uphold. 

The  Hon.  Member  for  Worcester  had  asked  with  what  consistency  he  (Mr.  P. 
Thomson)  could  resist  this  motion,  after  his  speech  of  last  year.  But  there  was 
this  essential  difference  between  their  respective  objects  :  —he  (Mr.  Thomson)  had 
proposed  to  reduce  the  tax  on  some  articles,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  amount; 
the  Hon.  Member  proposed  to  reduce  taxes  to  the  amount  of  17,000,000/.,  and  to 
substitute  a  property-tax.  That  was  the  difference  between  the  Hon.  Member's 
plan  and  his  ;  and  that  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  opposition  to  the  motion. 
But  there  was  another  ground, — two  indeed,  one  of  which  was  a  matter  of  form — 
namely,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  refer  a  great  question  of  principle  to  a  Com- 
mittee, which  should  be  decided  by  the  House.  Let  the  principle  of  a  property- 
tax  be  fairly  discussed  in  the  House,  and  let  every  gentleman  who  came  down 
with  such  a  proposition  give  in  a  plan  for  imposing  the  tax,  and  not  say,  "  impose 
a  property-tax  or  an  income-tax,"  (for,  which  it  was  did  not  clearly  appear), 
without  explaining  the  nature  of  the  tax  they  wished  to  impose.  The  other 
ground  on  which  he  opposed  this  motion  was,  that  we  were  not  in  the  same  con- 
dition now  as  we  were  when  he  (Mr.  Thomson)  had  made  the  speech  to  v/hich  the 
Hon.  Member  referred;  for  we  ha/d  since  taken  off  many  taxes.  He  (Mr. 
Thomson)  had  said,  on  that  occasion,  that  there  were  six  taxes  which  he  wished 
to  see  repealed,  amounting  to  2,814,00CZ.  Four  of  these  had  actually  been 
repealed  by  his  Noble  Friend,  and  the  fifth  was  attempted  to  be  repealed  (the  tax 
on  glass),  but  difficulties  occurred,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  There  was 
no  part  of  his  Noble  Friend's  speech  in  which  he  more  heartily  concurred  than 
where  he  said  that,  although  great  advantages  might  ultimately  result  from  a 
change  of  taxation,  the  immediate  effect  would  be  to  produce  considerable  dis- 
turbance in  various  interests.  Unless,  therefore,  there  was  the  strongest  ground 
to  expect  benefit  from  such  a  change  in  the  taxation,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  adopt 
it.  The  effect  of  such  a  change  as  that  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Member  would  be 
to  unhinge  most  of  the  interests  in  the  coimtry. 

He  was  far  from  being  unfriendly  to  the  principle  of  the  change,  and  to  the 
substitution  of  a  property-tax ;  but  he  regretted  that  no  gentleman  had  brought 
forward  any  exposition  of  a  plan  for  tlie  introduction  of  such  a  tax.  He  concurred 
in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  that  a  graduated  property-tax 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  confiscation  of  property  ;  tliat  was  the  proper  teim  to  be 
applied  to  the  measure.  If  a  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  absentees,  they  would 
take  their  property  with  them.  (A  laugh.)  Capitalists  had  already  too  much 
temptation  to  witlidraw  their  property  from  this  country,  but  the  adoption 
of  the  Honourable  Member's  proposition  would  be  the  finishing  stroke  as 
regarded  them.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not  rmi  away  with  the  idea  that 
nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  reduction.  Since  the  war  a  great  number  of 
taxes  had  been  repealed  which  pressed  chiefly  on  the  industrious  classes.  The  total 
amount  of  taxation  which  had  been  repealed  since  the  war  was  34,137,000/.  In 
that  amount  tlie  property- tax  (14,600,000/.)  was  included.  Since  tlie  years  1812 
and  1813,  however,  Parliament  had  repealed  no  less  than  16,874,0004.  of  taxes 
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upon  articles  almost  exclusively  consumed  by  the  iiambler  classes,  or  forming  the 
raw  material  for  manufactures, — namely,  soap,  coffee,  tobacco,  salt,  silk,  gla^, 
house  and  window  duty,  duty  on  servants,  beer  duty,  leather,  coal,  slate,  candles, 
and  printed  cotton.  He  implored  hon.  members  to  consider  the  danger  which  must 
result  from  any  rash  step  in  the  reduction  of  taxation  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  income  barely  exceeded  the  expaiditure.  If  they  should,  at  the  call  of  their 
constituents,  repeal  taxes  to  the  amount  of  4.500,000/.  as  was  proposed  in  some 
quarters,  the  public  credit  would  be  endangered.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  upon 
reflection,  the  people  would  be  too  honest  to  entertain  a  desire  of  relieving  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  public  credit  The  whole  of  the  revenue  was  pledged, 
with  the  exception  of  14,000,000/,  and  he  was  sure  it  could  not  with  justice  be  s^d 
fliat  the  Government  had  shown  any  indisposition  to  economize  in  dealing  with 
fhat-sum. 

This  is  a  \ery  characteristic  specimen  of  what  the  Westminster 
Review  used  to  term  the  "  see  saw  "  stjle,  in  the  trimming  articles  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  is  as  perfectly  "  Ministerial"  a  speech 
as  the  oldest  occupant  of  office  could  make.  It  was  well  received  on 
the  'Treasury  Benches :  but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be  as  cordially 
approved  at  Manchester.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  Members  of  the 
House  were  to  be  retained,  Uke  Barristers,  to  plead  on  any  side, 
for  a  fee,  there  is  no  person  we  would  more  readily  select  to  answer 
such  a  speech,  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  than  its  own  official  utterer,  Mr. 
Poulett  Thomson  himself.  We  will  give  a  portion  of  ^Ir.  Hae.- 
TEYs  reply,  however,  in  conclusion,  and  that  will  suffice  : — 

Mr.  HARVE  V  said  that  he  thought  there  was  not  much  force  in  the  objectian 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the  House,  that  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Worcester  had  not  precisely  defined  the  nature  of  the 
property-tax  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish,  because  that  was  a  proper  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  a  Committee,  if  it  should  be  appointed.     Ministers  pre- 
tended to  object  to  the  motion  because  the  Honovirable  Member  for  Worcestex 
had  thrown  out  the  idea  of  estabhshing  a  property- tax ;  but  every  one  knew  that  if  the 
Hon.  Member  had  merely  proposed  the  repeal  of  1-5,000,0001.  of  taxes,  without 
suggesting  the  means  of  providing  a  substitute.  Ministers  would  have  risen  one 
after  another,  held  up  their  hands,  and  exclaimed — "  WTuit  a  monstrous  proposi- 
tion, to  ask  us  to  repeal  15,000,0(K)i.  of  taxes  without  finrlmg  a  substitute  V  (Hear, 
hear.)    Then,  the  question  if  taxes  were  to  be  repealed,  and  if  a  substimte  must 
be  found  for  them,  what  was  that  substitute  to  be  .'     Ministers  knew  full  weU  that 
the  only  substitute  was  a  property-tax,  and  yet,  because  that  was  suggested,  they 
said  they  would  negative  the  motion.    Ministers  had  upon  this  occasion  assailed 
a  property-tax  most  vigorously,  becaose  they  knew  that  they  had  a  willing 
audience.    The  apprehensions  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  relative  to  the  effects  of  a  tax  upon  absentees,  were  really  ludi- 
crous.    He  feared  that  people  would  carry  away  their  property  iwth  them.     How 
could  they  ?     They  might  sell  their  funded  property ;  but  the  purchasers  would 
remain,  and  the  tax  would  be  pajahle  upon  the  interest,  no  matter  what  the  ptica 
of  Consols  might  be.    Then,  with  respect  to  landed  propert}-,  that  must  remain^ 
for  absentees   could  not,  Uke   snaUs,   travel  with  Aeir  houses  on  their  backs. 
("  Hear,"  and  a  laugh.)     He  approved  of  a  graduated  property-tax,  because  in 
that  case  taxation  would  be  adapted  to  the  means  which  persons  possessed  to  pay  it. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  word  "  confiscation,"  made  use  of  bv  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Oldham.     It  was   said  that  a  property-tax  would  amovmt  to  a 
confiscation  of  property,  but  was  there  not  an  infamous  system  of  confiscation 
at  present  carried  on  against  labour  and  industry .'     (Hear.)     It  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  highest  authorities,  that  every  labourer  who  received  30t  a  year, 
paid  a  taxation  upon  articles  which  were  necessaries  of  life  of  upwards  of  tlurty- 
three  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  IW.  out  of  his  301.    He  had  no  power  of  escaping 
from  this,  because  the  taxes  were  placed  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  which 
he  must  ohuia.    The  case  was  different  with  a  man  who  possessed  a  fortune  of 
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30,000i.  a  year.  If  he  were  exposed  to  the  same  system  of  confiscation  to  which 
the  poor  man  was  subjected,  he  would  have  to  give  10,OOOZ.  to  the  state.  He 
might,  however,  live  upon  300/.  a  year,  and  invest  the  remainder  of  his  property  in 
the  funds,  to  protect  wliich  the  poor  were  so  grievously  taxed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Here,  indeed,  was  confiscation  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Ministers.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  a  frightful  note  of  disappointment  would  be  sent  forth  to  the  country 
from  the  House  that  night ! 

The  establishment  of  a  property-tax  was  one  which  had  occupied  the  minds  of 
all  men  during  the  late  elections,  and  now  the  country  was  told  they  must  not 
expect  to  obtain  that  from  the  present  Ministers.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Right  Hon. 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  seemed  to  consider  the  people  very  un- 
reasonable because  they  called  for  a  reduction  of  taxes,  although  24,000,000/.  had 
been  repealed  since  the  peace ;  but  it  was  only  natural  that  taxes  which  had  been 
imposed  in  time  of  war  should  be  repealed  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  (Hear.) 
The  country,  however,  was  better  able  to  pay  70,000,000/.  of  taxes  in  1814  than 
they  were  to  support  their  present  burdens.  The  House  might  now  impose  a 
property-tax,  but  in  a  few  Sessions  hence  they  must  do  so  under  circumstances 
which  would  render  it  less  efficient,  and  cause  it  to  be  less  gratefully  received  by 
the  people.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  British  legislation  was,  that  Parliament 
never  set  about  doing  anything  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  it  with  eifect.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  constantly  legislated  under  the  influence  of  terror  and  alarm  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  their  tardy  concessions  were  received  by  the  people 
with  any  feeling  rather  than  that  of  gratitude.    (Hear,  hear.) 

We  had  intended  to  have  taken  a  part  in  this  debate  :  but,  having 
a  notice  on  the  books  for  a  motion  very  similar  to  the  present,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  defer  it  until  that  period,  which  will  be  after  Easter. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have,  no  doubt,  that  the  growing  opinion  of  the 
country  will  be  every  month  stronger  in  favour  of  such  a  tax  as  that 
on  Income  and  Pi'operty,  to  supersede  all  others.  If  a  Com- 
mittee be  not  granted  in  this  Session,  it  will  in  the  next ;  and  great 
good  will  have  been  done  towards  hastening  its  adoption,  by  the  dis- 
cussions which  must  precede  any  great  change,  either  in  public 
opinion,  or  in  the  measures  which  that  public  opinion  may  demand. 

On  the  House  dividing,  there  were — for  Mr.  Robinson's  motion, 
155  ;  against  it,  221 ;  leaving  a  majority  of  66  against  even  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  for  Enquiry.  The  minority  is,  however, 
the  largest  which  has  been  obtained  during  the  Session,  and  is  a 
favourable  indication  of  the  state  of  general  opinion  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  an  Income  or  Property  Tax  at  some  futm-e  period. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  in  a  personal  discussion 
between  Sir  Edward  Codrington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which 
ended  very  much  to  the  credit,  as  well  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  and  the  House  adjourned  at  half-past  two  ! 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  27. 

The  morning  sitting,  from  twelve  to  three,  was  occupied  with  the 
presentation  of  Petitions  :  and  in  the  evening  sitting,  the  Report  oa 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  was  brought  up.  A  further  discussion  arose 
upon  several  of  the  clauses,  which  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time ;  but 
during  which  nothing  very  new,  or  very  important,  transpired.  The 
Third  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  fixed  for  Friday  the  29th  j  with  the 
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tijidfirstanding  that  if  the  discussion  should  not  terminate  on  that 
day,  the  House  should  sit  on  Saturday,  for  the  pui-pose  of  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  before  the  ArmyEstimates  could  be  brought 
on  ;  when  Sir  John  Hobhouse  opened  his  address,  by  explaining 
the  continued  annual  reductions  made  in  the  military  expenditure 
since  1820,  by  his  predecessors,  to  the  extent  of  276,000/.  a  year,  which 
rendered  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  effect  any  great  reductions, 
though  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  the  Estimates  of  the 
present  year  were  less  by  206,000/.  than  the  Estimates  of  the  preced- 
ing Session: — 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  he  would  proceed  to  state  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  which  he  called  upon  the  house  to  sanction.  The  number  of 
men  for  effective  ser\-ice,  for  the  year  1833-34,  was  78,503 ;  which,  with  17,288 
employed  in  India,  and  troops  and  companies  at  home,  gave  a  total  of  95,791  rank 
and  file  for  the  year.  The  force  was  thus  distributed : — In  Great  Britain,  21,783; 
in  Ireland,  23,13.5;  abroad,  exclusive  of  India,  28,706;  making  up,  with  the 
veteran  companies,  the  East  India  force.  West  India  regiments,  and  colonial  corps, 
96,791  men  for  the  entire  sen-ice.  Before  he  proceeded  fiirther  he  begged  leave 
to  call  attention  to  the  observations,  or  rather  comparisons,  which  some  hon. 
members  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in,  between  the  feeble  force  kept  up  in 
1792  and  that  now  maintained,  as  necessary  to  the  exigencies  of  the  coimtry.  It 
"would  be  seen,  unless  he  much  deceived  himself,  that  if  the  increase  in  the 
population  and  territories  subject  to  the  British  Crown  that  had  taken  place  since 
1792  were  duly  considered,  that  even  our  present  force,  naval  and  military, 
had  not  increased  in  an  imdue  proportion-  In  1792  our  military  force  consisted 
of  48,948  rank  and  file :  in  1833  our  force  was,  as  he  had  stated,  95,791  men. 
(Hear.)  Then,  whence  the  increase  ?  It  was  not  in  our  colonial  force,  for  that 
had  increased  since  1792  only  from  1.5,108  to  16,058  men.  The  first  ground  of 
this  increase  was  the  increased  consequence  of  New  South  Wales,  which  required 
1,788  men  additional;  the  next  was  the  increased  force  required  by  the  state  of 
Jamaica;  in  Canada  there  were  225  men  less  than  in  1792;  in  the  other  North 
American  colonies— Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfound- 
land—there was  a  small  increase;  in  Gibraltar  the  increase  was  1,025.  In  the 
whole  old  colonies,  however,  exclusive  of  India,  there  were  actually  nine  mea 
less  than  in  1792.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  The  increase  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
new  colonies  which  had  come  into  our  possession  since  1792,  and  to  the  great  in- 
crease which  had  taken  place  in  the  entire  British  population.  These  new  colo- 
nies absorbed  not  less  than  16,697  additional  to  our  colonial  force  in  1792.  But 
then  it  should  be  recollected  that  our  Indian  empire,  which  in  1792  only  required 
9,513  men  for  its  entire  rule  and  protection,  and  which  now  required  17,288  for  the 
protection  of  British  iiiterests,  included  a,  population  of  not  less  than  89,577,000 
Bonis,  and  extended  over  a  surface  of  not  less  than  1,128,000  square  nules.  On 
the  face  of  it  such  increased  empire  required  an  increased  military  force  to  pro- 
tect it.  Then  there  was  the  increase  in  Great  Britain  of  6,000  men  in  roimd 
numbers  since  1792.  ("Hear,  hear,"  from  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Attwood)  ;  and  Ire- 
land, in  which  there  was  an  increase  of  13,151  men.  (Loud  cries  of  "  hear,"  from 
some  Irish  members.)  Then  there  was  the  increase  of  population  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  (he  might  observe,  in  passing,  tliat  the  popu- 
lation in  the  new  colonies  was  equal  to  almost  a  fraction)  to  that  of  our  old  colonies, 
that  is,  those  in  our  possession  in  1792, — since  1792,  from  13,882,000  to 
24,271,863,  its  present  amount  (Hear.)  These  facts  warranted  his  maintaining 
that  the  complaints  of  hon.  members  of  our  military  force  having  increased  in  a 
most  imdue  proportion  since  1792,  were  not  well-founded.  (Hear.) 

The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  then  explained  in  detail  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  force  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  j  and  proceeded 
thus : — 
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Having  thus  stated  the  amount  of  force  which  it  was  proposed  to  employ  this 
year,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  consider  him  as  going  out  of  his  way,  if 
he  stated  that  he  conceived  that  there  were  no  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the 
country  which  would  justify  a  diminution  of  our  military  forces  helow  the  num- 
bers of  last  year.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  we  could  not  boast  of  complete  tran- 
quillity in  our  own  dominions,  and  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  abroad  was  not  such 
as  to  justify  any  gentleman,  however  economical  he  might  be  in  principle,  ia 
thinking  that  he  would  only  be  performing  his  duty  in  asking  this  year  for  a 
diminished  force.  Thinking  it  possible  that  some  gentlemen  might  be  led  away 
by  statements  which  had  appeared  in  the  public  journals  to  the  effect  tliat  there 
was  a  diminution  of  force  in  tlie  military  establishments  of  other  nations,  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  permit  him  to  read  from  a  table  which  he  held  in 
Tiis  hand,  to  mention  the  amount  of  force — which  was  really  awful — that  was  kept 
up  by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  The  most  striking  way,  without  going  into 
details,  in  which  that  amount  could  be  presented  to  the  House,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  by  stating  the  proportion  of  armed  men  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe  to 
tlie  amount  of  their  population  and  of  their  revenue: — In  Great  Britain,  of 
effective  force  there  was  one  armed  man  to  every  200  of  the  population  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  our  military  expenditure  to  the  whole  revenue  was  as  one  to  six. 
In  France  there  was  one  armed  man  to  every  77  of  the  population,  and  the  mili- 
tary expenditure  was  one-fourth  of  the  whole  revenue.  In  Austria  there  was  one 
anned  man  to  every  116  of  the  population,  and  the  military  expenditure  was  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  revenue.  In  Russia  there  was  one  armed  man  to  every  67  of 
the  population,  and  the  military  expenditure  was  one-third  of  the  whole  revenue. 
In  Prussia  there  was  one  armed  man  in  every  115,  and  the  military  expenditure 
was  one-half  of  the  whole  revenue.  In  Spain  there  was  one  armed  man  to  every 
273  of  the  population,  and  there  the  military  expenditure  was  one-third  of  the 
general  revenue.  In  Holland  there  was  one  armed  man  to  every  43  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  military  expenditure  was  four-fifths  of  the  whole  revenue.  In 
Belgium  there  was  one  armed  man  to  every  42  of  the  population,  and  the  military 
expenditure  was  one-half  of  the  whole  revenue.  In  Bavaria,  which  was  one  of 
the  minor  states,  there  was  one  armed  man  to  every  95  of  the  population,  and  the 
military  expenditure  was  one-fourth  of  the  whole  revenue.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  there  were  1,411,000  men  in  arms  as  militia,  there  were  only 
6,000  regular  troops.  In  that  country  the  regular  soldier  was  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation as  1  to  4,926,  and  tliere  the  military  expenditure  was  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  revenue,  it  being  only  one-sixth  in  England.  In  Austria  there  were 
280,000  men;  in  Russia  862,000;  in  Prussia  117,000;  in  Spain  87,000;  in 
Holland  57,000;  in  Belgium  83,600 ;  in  Bavaria  45,000;  in  the  United  States 
1,411,000  militia,  and_6,800  regular  troops. 

He  concluded  by  moving  that  there  be  employed,  for  the  service  of 
His  Majesty,  at  home  and  abroad,  from  the  1st.  of  April,  1833,  to 
the  31st.  of  March,  1834,  a  force  of  89,419  men. 

Mr.  Hume  put  it  to  the  Noble  Lord,  whether,  as  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  occupied  45  minutes  by  his  statement,  it  was  not 
advisable  that  the  House  should  now  adjourn,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  health  of  its  different  Members,  but  on  account  of  the  public, 
which,  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  must  ncessarily  I'eceive  only  a 
very  scanty  account  of  the  discussions,  however  important,  which  passed 
within  it.  He  had  himself  been  now  thirteen  hours  occupied  upon 
public  business.  He  was,  however,  ready  to  proceed,  even  tliough  it 
was  now  past  12  o'clock,  if  the  Noble  Lord  persisted  in  continuing 
the  debate ;  but  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  Election  Committees  to  attend 
to  at  1 1  o'clock  to-morrow  morning — several  of  them  had  been  in  the 
House  since  1 1  o'clock  that  morning — and  he  put  it  to  the  Noble 
Lord  whether  they  could  be  in  a  fit  state  to  perform  their  duties, 
either  with  credit  to  themselves  or  benefit  to  their  country,  if  the  de- 
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bates  were  protracted  amidst  a  feverish  state  of  excitement  to  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  or  he  should  rather  say  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning.     (Hear.) 

Lord  Althorp  was  surprised  that  the  Hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, after  the  encouragement  which  he  had  given  to  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend  near  him  to  proceed  with  these  Estimates,  should  now  propose 
the  adjournment  of  the  discussion. — (Cries  of"  Go  on,  go  on.") 

Mr.  Hume  then  proceeded,  and  showed  that  the  statement  of  Sir 
John  Hobhouse,  relative  to  the  average  annual  reduction  of  276,000/. 
in  the  Anny  Estimates  was  not  coiTect;  as  in  1820,  the  annual 
expence  was  6,807,000/.,  and  in  the  present  year  it  was  6,070,000/., 
shewing  a  reduction  of  less  than  800,000/.;  whereas,  had  the 
annual  reduction  for  the  last  twelve  years  been  at  the  average  rate  of 
276,000/.  a  year,  the  amount  of  difference  would  have  been  3,612,000/. 
instead  of  737,000/.  He  pointed  out  the  excess  of  force  kept  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  Colonies,  and  in  Ireland ;  and  proposed,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  number  of  men  should  be  reduced  from  89,416 
to  81,164,  that  being  the  number  which  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
thought  sufficient  for  the  public  service  in  the  year  1830. 

Lord  Althorp  opposed  the  amendment ;  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme lateness  of  the  hour,  then  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was 
agreed  that  no  division  should  take  place  on  the  vote  of  the  number 
of  men,  but  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  vote  on  the  amount  of 
their  pay,  which  would  take  place  on  Friday. 

The  House  adjourned  at  three  o'clock. 


CABINET  CHANGES. 


We  have  good  i-eason  to  believe  that  the  following  changes  in  the 
Cabinet  will  be  speedily  announced.  Lord  Goderich  to  take  the 
Privy  Seal ;  Mr.  Stanley  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  to  be  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Ellice, 
Secretary-  at  War. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  should  be  happy  to  comply  with  the  wish  expressed  by  "  A  Young 
Subscriber,"  at  Glasgow,  were  it  not  that  we  find  ourselves  already  so 
pressed  for  time  and  space,  that  we  could  not  add  any  new  Department  to 
our  Review,  especially  one  requiring  so  much  of  both,  as  his  suggestion 
would  involve,  without  infringing  upon  those  Departments  to  which  we 
already  stand  pledged,  and  which,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  it  is  our  in- 
tion  to  fulfil.  We  admire  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  communication,,  ami 
feel  obliged  by  his  letter. 
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MINORITY 

In  favour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood's  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  Causes  of 
the  existing  general  Distress.— Thursday,  March  20. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Astley,  Sir  J. 
Attwood,  M. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Beauclerk,  Major  A. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  C.  F. 
Bewes,  T. 
Biddulph,  R.  M. 
Bish,  T. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
Brigstrick,  W.  P. 
Briggs,  R. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  I. 
Brodie,  Captain 
Bruce,  Loi-d  E. 
Bulkeley,SirR.  W. 
Calvert,  N. 
Cayley,  Sir  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chandos,  Marquis  of 
Chaplin,  Colonel  T. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Clayton,  Colonel  W.R. 
CobbeJt,  W. 
Collier,  J. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Dare,  R.  W.  R. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Davenport,  J. 
Dawson,  E.  S. 
Dilwyn,  L.  W. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  W. 
Egerton,  W.T. 
Etwall,  R. 
Faithful,  G. 
Fellowes,  Hon.  N. 
F«nton,  J. 


Fenton,  Captain  L. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fryer,  R. 
Guest,  J.J. 
Guise,  Sir  B.  W. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  H. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Herbert,  Hon.  S. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hoy,  J.B. 
Hume,  J. 
Hyett,  W.  H. 
Ingham,  R. 
James,  W. 
Kemp,  T. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Lister,  C. 
Locke,  W. 

Lygon,Hon.  Col.  H.B. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Mills,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,.  J. 
Parker,  SirH. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pigot,  R. 
Plumtro,  J.  P. 
Piyme,  G. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rippon,  C. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Russell,  C. 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Seale,  J.  H. 


Shawe,  R.  N. 
Simeon,  Sir  R. 
Skipwith,  SirG. 
Stavely,  J.  K. 
Tooke,  William 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Trelawney,W.L.  & 
Trevor,  Hon.  R. 
Turner,  W. 
Tyntc,  C.  J.  K. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Wigney,  J.N. 
Wilks,J. 

"Williams,  Colonel 
Wilraot,  SirJ.E. 
Windham,  W.  H. 
Winnington,  SirT. 
Walker,  R. 
Watkius,  L.  V. 
Wason,  R. 
Watson,  Hon.  R. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Yorke,  Captain  C.  P. 
Young,  G.  T. 

SCOTLAND. 

Arbutlinot,  General 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Dunlop,  Capt.  J. 
Ewing,  J. 
Fergusson,  Captain 
Gillon,  W.b. 
Gordon,  Captain W. 
Haliburton,  D. 
Hay,  Sir  J.  Bart 
Hay,  Colonel  L. 
Maxwell,  Sir  J. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
Ross,  H. 


Sharpe,  General  M. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Wallace,  Robert 

IRELAND. 
Baldwin,  Dr.  H. 
Barron,  W. 
Bateson,  SirR. 
Bel  lew,  R.  M. 
Butler,  Hon.  P. 
Dobbs,  C.  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Finn,  W.F. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Gahvay,J.  M. 
Hayes,  SirE. 
Lalor,  P. 
Lambert,  H. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Martin,  J. 
Nagle,  SirE. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connor,  D. 
0'Connell,M, 
0'Connell,C. 
0'Connell,J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Dwyer,  A.C. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Roche,  \V. 
Roche,  David 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,E. 
Stewart,  Sir  H. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talbot,  J. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 


Blandford,  Marquis,  locked  out. 
Buckingham,  J.  8.,  absent  from  illness. 


MINORITY. 


Of  83  (Teller  included)  who  on  the  25th  of 
6,SC0Z.,  the  Pay  of  Seven  General 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Bayutun,  S.  A. 
Beauclerk,  Major  A. 
Bewes,  T. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
BuIwer,E.L. 
Chaytor,  Colonel 
Clay,  W. 
Collier,  J. 
Cornish,  J. 
Curteis,E.  B. 
DawsoB,  E. 
Divett,  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Faithful,  G. 
Fenton,  J. 
Feilden,  J. 
Fort,  J. 
Gaskell,  D. 


Gisbome,  T. 
Grote,  G. 
Gully,  J. 
H.->ll,  B. 
Handley,  B. 
Harvey,  D.W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hodges,  T.L. 
Hutt,  W. 
James,  W. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Lister,  C. 
Marsland,  Thomas 
Moles  worth.  Sir  W. 
Morrison,  J. 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Phillips,  M. 
Philpolts,  John 
Potter,  Richard 
Ricardo,  D. 
Rider,  T. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
RippoB,  C. 


March  voted  for  Mr.  Hume's  Motion  for  reducing 
and  Field  Officers  of  the  Royal  Maiines. 

Finn,  W.  F.  . 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Fitzgerald,  T. 


Thicknesse,  R. 
Tooke,  W. 
Ton-ens,  Colonel  R. 
Turner,  William 
Tynte,  C.J.K. 
Wilks,  John 
Williams,  Col.  G. 
Warburton ,  Ueni7 
Wason,  R. 

SCOTLAND. 
Cillon,  W.  D. 
Oliphant,  L. 
Oswald,  James 
Wallace,  R. 
Wemyss,  Capt.  J. 

IRELAND. 

Bany,  G.  S. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Butler,  Hon.  P. 
Bel  lew,  R.  M. 
Evans,  O. 


Lalor,  Patrick 
Maclanghlin,L. 
OConnell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  C. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Ruthven,  E.S. 
Roche,  D. 
Shell,  U.L. 
Vigors,  N. 
While,  L. 

TELLEB. 
Hume,  J. 
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THE  EAST    AND   WEST    INDIA    QUESTIONS — APPROACHING 
EXTINCTION  OF  MONOPOLY  AND  SLAVERY. 

"We  have  coupled  these  two  subjects  together,  because  we  feel  as  deep 
an  interest  in  the  one  as  in  the  other :  because  we  believe  the  end  of 
both  to  be  at  hand  :  and  because  whoever  rejoices  in  the  downfall  of  the 
one  cannot  but  hail  with  exultation  the  overthrow  of  the  other.  We 
•will  say  a  word  or  two  of  each  in  their  turn,  preparatory  to  their  more 
ample  discussion  of  both  hereafter. 

And  first  of  the  East  India  Monopoly. — ^The  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  at  length  divulged :  and  though  it  falls  far  short  of  what  rigid 
justice  demands,  though  it  is  defective  in  many  particulars,  which  we 
shall  take  care  to  point  out — yet,  as  far  as  the  entire  extinction  of 
Commercial  Monopoly  is  concerned,  it  is  complete. — The  great  de- 
fects of  the  plan  are  in  the  political  and  provincial  parts.  The  great 
merit  of  it,  in  the  sweeping  away,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  odious 
Monopoly  of  Trade,  which  this  Company  has  too  long  enjoyed. 

It  was  an  observation  of  Denon,  the  celebrated  French  Traveller  in 
Egypt,  that  one  should  be  an  Antiquary,  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
delight  which  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  papyrus  manuscript-scroll 
in  the  hands  of  some  recently  disentombed  mummy  could  afford. 
And  we  may  with  equal  truth  say,  that  we  should  have  been  an  op- 
ponent of  Monopoly  for  twenty  years,  as  we  have  been,  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  delight  which  we  enjoy  at  seeing  the  mighty  fabric 
levelled  to  the  dust !  The  theme  is  tempting  for  exultation,  and  when 
we  look  back  on  what  we  have  done  and  suffei'ed  during  the  period 
named,  we  might  well  be  forgiven  for  self-congratulation.  But  we 
abstain.  The  victory  is  achieved;  and  with  that  delightful  assurance, 
we  are  abundantly  rewarded  for  all  our  toils,  and  fully  and  entirely 
satisfied. 

A  voluminous  Correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Controul  and 
the  Court  of  Directors,  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Proprie- 
tors of  East  India  Stock :  and  as  copies  of  this  CoiTespondence  are 
to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  shall  soon  receive  the  full  details,  and  resei-ve  till  then  the  opening 
of  any  discussion  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time  we  subjoin  a 
short  precis  of  the  proposed  changes,  sent  down  from  the  Board  of 
Controul  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  the  singular  title  of  "Paper 
of  Hints."  Every  separate  pai-agi-aph  is  a  text,  but  we  reserve  our 
comment  tUl  we  have  all  the  papers  before  us.  The  document  iu 
question  is  as  follows : 

VOL,   I. — ^NO.  VIII.  2  M 
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MEMORANDUM,  OR  PAPER  OF  HINTS. 

The  China  monopoly  to  cease. 

The  East  India  Company  to  retain  their  political  functions. 

The  Company's  assets,  commercial  and  territorial,  with  all  their  possessions 
and  rights,  to  be  assigned  to  the  Crown,  on  behalf  of  the  territorial  Government 
of  India. 

An  annuity  of  630,000/.  to  be  granted  to  the  proprietors,  to  be  paid  in  England 
by  half-yearly  instalments,  and  to  be  charged  upon  the  territorial  revenues  of 
India  exclusively,  and  to  fonn  part  of  the  territoi-ial  debt  of  that  country,  not  to 
be  redeemable  before  the  30th  of  April,  18 — ,  and  then,  at  tlie  option  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  payment  of  1 00/.  for  everj-  5/.  5s.  of  annuity. 

Such  part  of  the  commercial  assets  as  is  convertible  into  money  to  be  so  con- 
verted, and  the  proceeds,  with  the  cash  balance  of  the  commercial  department,  as 
exhibited  in  the  account  of  stock  by  computation  for  the  30th  of  April,  1834,  ap- 
propriated to  the  discharge  of  an  amount  of  the  present  territorial  debt  equal  to  a 
cajntal  producing  630,000/.  a-year. 

The  territorial  revenue  of  India  to  be  chargeable  vnih  all  expenses  incurred  on 
account  of  that  country  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  new  annuitants  to  retain  the  character  of  a  joint  stock  company. 

The  qualification  of  the  proprietors  and  the  right  of  voting  to  remain  as  at 
present. 

The  number  of  directors  to  be ;  one  fourth  to  go  out  by  rotation  every 

year,  but  to  be  immediately  re-eligible. 

The  patronage  to  remain  vested  in  tlie  directors. 

The  militarj'  patronage  to  be  exercised  as  at  present. 

The  chnl  servants  to  be  educated  at  Haileybury. 

The  details  of  the  arrangement  to  be  settled  hereafter ;  but,  perhaps,  something 
of  the  following  nature  might  answer  : — 

The  students  at  the  College  to  be  considered  only  as  competitors  for  writerships. 

Their  number  to  be  so  regulated  that  there  may  be  always  more  candidates  than 
apiiointments. 

Each  student  to  remain  at  the  College  no  longer  than years. 

Vacancies  for  civil  appointments  in  India  to  be  filled  from  the  College,  on 
public  examination,  by  the  students  approved  the  most  able. 

Tlie  directors  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  at  tlie  College  each  year  j  each  director  to 
nominate  in  succession. 

The  plans  and  arrangements  respecting  the  course  and  subjects  of  study  to  be 
formed  by  the  board  and  the  professors. 

The  47th  section  of  the  53d  George  ITT.,  cap.  1.55,  to  remain,  hut  made 
applicable  to  removal  as  well  as  appointment,  and  to  professors  as  vrell  as 
principals. 

The  Governor-General  in  council  to  report  ainiually,  on  his  responsibility,  the 
mimber  of  writers  and  cadets  and  assistant-surgeons  required  for  the  service  of 
Ihe  next  year. 

The  Board  of  Control  to  have  the  power  of  reducing,  but  not  of  augmenting, 
that  number. 

Every  British  subject  to  have  the  right  of  going  ont  to  the  seats  of  Government 
of  the  three  Presidencies  of  India  without  licence  ;  but  his  right  of  visithig  the 
interior,  or  of  residing  tliere,  and  of  acquiring  and  holding  property,  to  be  subject 
to  the  restraints  and  regulations  which  the  local  Government  may  impose. 

The  powers  of  the  Court,  and  its  relations  with  the  India  Board,  to  reuiain  as 
at  present,  except  as  modified  in  the  following  summary : — 
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The  CouT^  on  the  Board's  final  and  conclusive  order,  are  to  send  the  despatch 

by  tlie  first  ship  that  goes  after  such  order. 

'  In  the  event  of  the  Court  refusing  to  prepare  a  despatch,  or  to  send  a  despatch 
as  altered  by  the  Board,  the  Board  to  have  the  power  of  sending  it  themselves. 

Appointment  of  governors  subject,  as  now,  to  the  approbation  of  the  King;  hut 
the  Board  to  have  a  veto  on  the  recall. 

The  same  with  regard  to  commanders  of  the  forces. 

The  Board  to  have  the  same  power  with  regard  to  pensions  or  salaries  below 
200?.  a-year,  and  to  gratuities  below  60QL  that  they  have  now  with  respect  t« 
salaries,  pensions,  or  gratuities  above  those  amounts. 

Home  expenditure  and  establishment  to  he  raider  the  control  of  flie  Board. 

That  the  Commercial  Monopoly  of  the  Company  should  cease,  is 
what  the  whole  nation  would  have  demanded,  had  it  not  been  con- 
ceded in  deference  to  that  public  opinion  aheady  so  loudly  expressed. 
That  the  pohtical  functions  of  the  Company  should  continue,  is  a 
solecism  in  Government — an  absurdity  in  pohcy— and  alike  revolting 
to  justice  and  to  common  sense.  Those  who  have  read  onr  History  of 
the  Cruelties  and  Plunders  practised  in  India,  in  preceding  Xumbei-s 
ofthis  Journal,— a  continuation  of  which  is  given  nnder  the  head  of 
"The  Oriental  Investigator," in  the  present — will  see  abundant 
reasons  why  no  Joint  Stock  Company  should  ever  be  allowed  to  govern 
any  portion  of  an  empire,  and  more  especially  one  so  distant  as  that  of 
India.  Mr.  O'Connell  might  with  just  as  much  propriety  ask  for  a 
Joint  Stock  Company  to  govern  Ireland,  or  Mr.  Gourlay  demand  a 
Joint  Stock  Company  to  govern  Canada — as  the  Board  of  Controid 
assign  to  a  Joint  Stock  Company  the  government  of  India.  The 
idea  is  preposterous ;  and  we  will  undertake,  before  the  fiat  is  passed, 
to  prove  it  so. 

The  securing  to  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  their  full  dividend 
of  10/.  \0s.  per  cent,  though  the  original  stock  cost  only  100/.  per  cent. ; 
and  engaging  to  redeem  that  stock  at  the  rate  of  200/.  for  every  100/. 
invested,  is  a  piece  of  wasteful  profligacy  and  extravagance,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  time  of  the  Pitts  and  the  Melvilles,  rather  titan  the 
present  day.  The  charging  it  on  the  temtorial  revenue  of  India,  is 
making  that  country  useless  as  a  source  of  gain  to  England,  wb.ich  it 
might  be  made ;  it  is,  in  short,  giving  to  a  Bankrupt  Company  of 
Traders  the  means  of  paying  all  their  debts,  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions,  out  of  the  national  funds ;  and  paying  them  a  premium  for 
all  that  past  extravagance  and  wastefulness,  by  which  they  have,  as 
individuals,  enriched  their  families  and  dependants,  while  accumu- 
lating millions  of  debt  as  a  Company,  which  the  national  revenue  is 
now  to  be  taxed  to  pay. 

The  exercise  of  all  the  patronage  by  the  Directors,  and  the  denial 
to  British  subjects  of  the  right  to  visit  tlie  interior  of  India,  or  to  hold 
lands,  except  under  such  regulations  as  the  local  Government  may 
oppose,  is  a  re-establishment  of  all  that  odious  system  of  despotism 
which  has  so  long  blighted  India,  as  with  a  curse ;  and  unless  this  be 
abandoned,  and  5linisters  beaten  from  their  giound,  the  Trade  with 
India  will  be  comparatively  useless,  as  the  Presidencies  are  mere  specks 
upon  the  margin  of  the  map,  while  all  the  great  mass  of  the  producing 
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and  consuming  population  are  in  the  interior,  where  the  English 
settler  is  not  to  have  the  right  freely  to  go. 

The  scheme  is  niiserahly  defective  in  its  political  and  financial  fea- 
tures ;  and  we  only  hope  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England  will  not  be  so  blinded  by  the  gift  of  the  Free  Trade  to 
China,  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  counteracting  effects  of  the  political 
misrule  and  exclusion  of  British  subjects  from  the  interior  of  India, 
will  render  the  boon  of  the  Chinese  trade,  butof  half  its  value. 

On  the  subject  of  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  India, 
not  a  word  is  said — not  even  a  single  line  is  given  in  this  "  Paper  of 
Hints ;"  and  while  these  important  objects  were  evidently  altogether 
overlooked  at  the  Board  of  Controul,  we  shall  see  how  they  were  re- 
ceived, when  introduced  at  the  India  House.  In  a  report  of  the 
meeting  held  by  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock,  to  hear  the  official 
correspondence  read,  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  the  following  scene 
occurred,  as  reported  in  the  Times. 

Sir  J.  MALCOLM  said  that  the  proprietors  could  not  find  time  to  go  through 
the  voluminous  correspondence  that  had  been  read,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  its 
discussion  on  any  day  next  week.  He  would  therefore  move  "that  the  Court 
adjourn  to  the  15th  of  April."     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  POYNDER  seconded,  the  motion,  and  said  he  would,  while  on  his  legs, 
take  the  opportunity  of  noticing — (great  uproar  followed  this,  which  prevent^ed 
the  worthy  proprietor  for  some  time  from  being  heard.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  reminded  hijn  that  there  was  already  a  question  before  the 
Court. 

Mr.  POYNDER  said  he  was  about  to  speak  to  that  question.  He  admitted 
that  there  should  be  a  delay,  and  he  regretted  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  ia 
the  correspondence  of  a  subject  of  vital  importance.  (Great  interruption.)  Be- 
fore the  renewal  of  the  last  charter  the  father  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
provided  for  the  high  behests  of  the  Christian  religion.  (The  noise  which  fol- 
lowed prevented  Mr.  Poynder  from  proceeding,  and  before  he  could  gain  a  hearing 
the  question  of  adjournment  was  put  and  carried.) 

The  Court  broke  up  at  5  o'clock. 

That  is,  not  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  is  sometimes  the  hour 
at  which  the  House  of  Commons  breaks  up,  but  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  only !  and  when,  instead  of  having  been  sitting  for 
twelve  hours,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  had  been  sitting  for  four  hours  and  a  half  only ;  having  begun 
their  proceedings  at  half-past  12  at  noon,  and  ending  at  5  in  the 
afternoon.  It  appeals,  however,  that  their  dinners  were  waiting; 
and  how  could  such  men  as  India  Directors,  who  knew  well  what 
Mr.  Poynder  was  going  to  speak  of,  (namely,  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  millions  of 
our  fellow  subjects  in  India)  be  expected  to  keep  their  dinners  wait- 
ing, to  answer  so  unimportant  a  complaint  as  that !  Mr.  Poynder 
addresses,  on  the  following  day,  a  letter  to  the  Times,  which  we 
deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  transplant  to  our  columns.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

Sir,— I  regret  that  the  impatience  of  my  colleagues  for  their  dinners  at  the  last 
East  India  court  prevented  their  hearing  a  few  remarks  on  the  new  charter.  I 
can  estimate  the  force  of  their  objection  in  all  good  hmnour ;  for  if  Pope  poeti- 
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cally  fancied  that  English  "wretches"  were  occasionally  "hung  that  jurymen 
might  dine,"  how  much  less  could  a  jury  of  merchants  and  traders  be  supposed  to 
incur  the  illwill  of  their  cooks  on  account  of  the  annual  murders  still  going  on  at 
such  a  distance  as  India,  especially  when  they  know  that  a  million  of  money  has 
accrued  to  the  Company  in  seventeen  years  txom  the  tribute  levied  on  only  four 
heathen  temples !  I  printed  the  evidence  on  which  this  is  proved,  as  well  as  on 
the  appalling  \-ices  kept  up  by  such  a  system,  and  the  proofs  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  proprietor.  They  have  never  been  disputed,  and  cannot  be  disproved, 
and  I  am  connnced  tliat  no  one  of  them  who  had  ever  read  this  e^-idence  could 
have  wished  to  silence  me  in  attempting  to  show  that  the  best  and  highest  in- 
terests of  India  and  the  world  ought  to  have  been  pro\-ided  for  before  the  grant  of 
a  new  charter.  We  have  ample  precedent  for  this,  for,  before  the  late  charter  was 
granted,  pro\-ision  was  extracted  trom  the  Company  (however  unwillingly)  for  se- 
curing great  religious  benefits  to  a  hundred  millions  of  our  own  subjects,  till  thea 
lost  in  all  the  degradation  of  heathen  ignorance  and  vice.  Much  was  thereby 
effected,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  \\'hen  we  look,  however,  at  the  terms  of 
the  new  treaty,  we  find  much  that  is  interesting  to  our  pockets,  but  nothing  that 
is  creditable  to  our  hearts  or  consciences  ;  much  about  the  profits  and  dividends 
of  the  Company,  but  nothing  pronounced  against  that  foiU  source  from  which  I 
have  shown  so  much  of  these  profits  accrue.  We  find  no  stand  made  by  any 
parties  to  the  contract  against  a  great  Christian  empire  openly  deriving  emolu- 
ment from  the  false  worship  and  impure  practices  of  idolatry.  The  object  of  the 
new  arrangement  is  best  described  by  Horace, 

« Quaerenda  peeania  primam  est, 

"  Virtus  post  niuumos  ;" 

or,  as  Pope  well  renders  it, — 


■  Get  money,  money,  still, 


"  And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will." 

The  new  treaty,  indeed,  reminds  us  of  what  was  said  of  the  account  of  Anson's 
voyage,  "  Hie  Deus  nihil  fecit !"  and  what  blessing  can  be  expected  on  such  a 
compact  ?  Am  I  reminded  that  the  burning  of  700  widows  a-year  has  beea 
abolished  since  the  charter  ?  I  acknowledge  it  with  gratittide  to  the  Parliament 
and  nation  which  compelled  the  discharge  of  this  long-protracted  debt  to  Chris- 
tianity- and  humanity,  and  to  the  British  monarch  who  has  lately  confiirmed  the 
godlike  act  on  an  appeal  to  himself  in  coimcil ;  but  what  has  been  done  to  stanch  the 
efl[\ision  of  human  blood  in  the  continued  pilgrimages,  cruel  rites,  self-immola- 
tions, exposures  of  the  sick  and  djdng,  femaJe  infanticide,  and  many  similar 
atrocities  ?  But,  above  all,  what  is  doing  to  check  the  unpardonable  crime  (I 
speak  it  addsedly)  of  our  great  Christian  Company,  in  knowingly  keeping  up  the 
notorious  inveigling  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  perish  at,  and  on  the  roads  to,  the 
different  temples,  or  to  prevent  their  recei^•ing  payment  from  each  devotee,  as  well 
as  from  all  the  other  temple-worshippers,  for  the'pri\-ilege  of  bowing  down  before 
"  them  that  are  no  gods  ;  that  have  eyes,  and  see  not ;  ears,  and  hear  not ;  neither 
is  their  any  breath  in  their  nostrils  ?  "  Sir,  the  renewal  of  the  charter  appears  an 
important  moment  for  the  country  and  the  proprietors  to  speak  out  on  tliis  subject; 
a  moment  which,  if  lost,  may  never  be  regained.  Either  these  facts  have  beea 
established  by  me  upon  the  best  evidence  of  our  own  chaplains,  missionaries, 
militarj'  men,  collectors,*  judges,  and  oflicers,  or  they  have  not 

If  they  are  not  proved,  why  do  not  some  one  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  silenced 
me  by  the  cry  of  "  Question"  attempt  to  disprove  them  in  court  ?  Since  all  this 
eii'idence  was  collected  and  published  by  me,  our  own  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
(the  highest  authority  known  to  the  national  church)  has  publicly  assured  the  direc- 
tors that  "  the  revenue  derived  from  the  pilgrims  and  worshippers  leads  the  natives 
to  suppose,  that  so  far  from  any  objection  being  felt  by  the  Company  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  idolatrous  rites  and  corrupt  practices,  it  ratlier  tends  to  afford 
them  its  patronage  and  support,  in  thus  being  contented  to  derive  from  them  a 


•  Mr.  Trant  publicly  told  the  East  India  Court,  that  when  appointed  to  the  collection  at 
Jiiggemant  he  abandoned  a  most  lucrative  post,  because  be  dai«:d  not  to  hold  it  at  the  expense  of 
■u  conscience,  and  iu  tho  nrioo  nf  Mr^nH  r  '. 


fcis  conscience,  and  as  the  price  of  blood. 
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considerable  pecuniary  revenue.  These  results  have  been,  and  cannot  but  con- 
tinue to  be,  injurious  to  tlie  best  interests  of  Christianity  at  large,  and  the  designs 
of  this  society  in  particular."  The  Chiu'ch  Missionary  Society  speaks  in  a  yet 
louder  and  stronger  tone.  I  only  lament  the  impossibility  of  doing  their  able 
remonstrance  justice  by  any  extracts  ;  a  reference  only  must  suffice.  After  no- 
ticing the  pilgrim  tax  as  first  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  idolatry  (under 
the  superintendance  of  the  servants  of  the  Company)  in  a  style  of  splendour  in 
Bome  instances  fonnerly  \mknown,  to  the  payment  of  the  establishments  attached 
to  the  temples  of  the  European  collectors,  and  the  pilgrun-hunters,  and  that  the 
surplus  is  remitted  to  the  treasury  of  the  Company  and  applied  in  common  with 
the  legitimate  revenues  of  the  state  to  the  support  of  the  Indian  government,  and 
for  remittance  to  the  Court  at  home,  the  society  deplores  these  evils  as  identifying 
that  government  with  the  maintainance  of  the  prevailing  superstitious  of  its 
heathen  subjects,  and  so  discomitenancing  and  checking  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  it  prays  that  the  Company  will  at  once  rescue  itself  from  the  impu- 
tations to  which  their  connexion  with  the  rites  and  gains  of  superstition  now 
subjects  it,  and  relieve  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  Christianity  itself  from 
the  obstructions  which  a  continuance  of  that  connexion  must  perpetuate. 

My  time,  and  yours,  forbid  alike  all  comment  on  these  noble  appeals.  I  am 
persuaded  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  be  heard  and  obe3'ed.  Neither  the 
directors  nor  proprietors  are  trustees  for  themselves  or  their  families  alone,  but  for 
infinitely  higher  interests  and  duties  than  those  of  this  world.  I  am  unfiling  to 
speak  of  myself,  but  my  services  are,  at  least,  disinterested  and  unbought ;  and  it 
has  often  liappened,  that  when  solicited  to  advocate  private  interests,  and  to  oppose 
the  objects  of  the  directors,  1  have  always  refused  to  become  a  party  to  any  per- 
sonal objects,  or  to  lend  myself  to  any  factious  opposition.  I  am  sorry  that  these 
gentlemen  are  treating  me  as  an  opponent,  and  I  lament  that  they  should  have 
uncourteously  refused  to  receive  even  a  notice  of  motion  for  a  future  Court  (which 
I  had  previously  sent  to  the  Chairs)  since,  as  a  mere  notice,  it  could  not  be  spoken 
to  by  any  one,  and  therefore  could  have  consumed  no  time.  While  life  and  health 
are  continued,  they  may  depend  upon  my  never  abandoning  the  object  of  securing 
a  clear  coast  for  the  peaceable  progress  of  Christianity  in  India,  by  striving  to 
separate  the  Company  from  all  participation  in  the  unhallowed  gains  of  idolatry. 
I  have  received  too  much  encouragement  in  the  success  of  my  eftbrts  as  to  suttees 
to  doubt  of  either  the  support  of  God  or  man,  and  I  cheerfully  leave  my  cause 
with  my  country  as  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

New  Bridge-street,  March  26.  J.  POYNDER. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  "  clamourers,"  and  the  "  coughers," 
the  crievs  of  "  question,"  and  the  interrupters  of  those  who  desire  to 
speak,  are  of  the  same  class  at  the  India  House,  as  at  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  are  the  parties  to  whom  truth  is  disagreeable, 
who  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil, 
and  who  hate  and  endeavour  to  destroy  all  who  would  attempt  to 
pour  that  light  in  upon  their  diabolical  proceedings. 

We  pass  to  the  West  India  Question,  on  which  we  must  be  equally 
brief.  Mr.  Buxton,  it  is  known,  has  deferred  his  motion,  on  a 
pledge  from  Ministers  that  they  will,  on  the  23d  of  April,  develope 
tlieir  own  views  on  this  subject ;  and  many  petitions  are  reserved, 
tjnder  the  hope  that  a  specific  day  will  be  appointed  to  receive  them, 
previous  to  the  measure  being  announced.  |  We  have  done  our  utmost 
to  ascertain  what  the  views  of  the  Government  are  on  this  subject; 
but,  from  the  extreme  secrecy  of  the  tactics  which  they  observe,  it  is 
viery  difficult  to  ascertain  anything  with  certainty.  It  appears  to  be 
the  general  opinion,  however,  among  those  who  have  the  oest  oppor- 
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tunities  of  knowing,  that  the  early,  if  not  immediate,  extinction  of 
Slavery-  is  detenniued  upon ;  and  that  the  chief  difficulty  which  em- 
bjarasses  the  Government  is  the  question  of  compensation  to  the 
slave-owners,  for  this  supposed  deterioration  of  then-  property. 

It  is  said,  in  some  quarters,  that  the  West  India  Proprietors  demand 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  millions  sterling,  as  "  indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future ;"  while  others  allege  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  really  vv-illing  to  give  them  twenty  millions,  and  propose  to 
raise  a  loan  for  that  purpose  !  The  fii-st  is  not  impossible  ;  because 
there  is  no  extravagance  of  demand,  of  which  the  West  India  Propri- 
etors are  not  capable  :  and  as  there  are  many  who  hold,  that  in  money 
transactions  it  is  always  right  to  make  the  best  bargain  you  can,  so 
thevmay  have  demanded  a  good  roimd  sum  atfirst,  in  order  to  make  any 
lesser  one  appear  a  gain  to  the  paying  party.  The  latter  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, though  the  Ministers  appear  to  us  to  be  so  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  real  feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 
countr}'  on  this  subject,  that  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  their 
acknowledging  the  lawfulness  of  tlie  property  of  the  master  in  the  per- 
son of  the  slave,  and  making  some  proposition  of  compensation  to  the 
slave-owner,  on  account  of  his  emancipation. 

As  a  principle  of  ri/jkf,  we  deny  that  the  slave-owners  have  any 
more  claim  to  compensation  for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  than 
had  the  owners  of  rotten  boroughs  to  compensation  for  their  disfran- 
chisement,— or  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  compensation  for  the 
equal  admission  of  Catholics  to  civil  privileges, — or  the  Bramins 
in  India,  to  compensation  for  the  abolition  of,  to  them,  the 
profitable  practice  of  bmning  widows  alive, — or  the  priests  of  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut  to  comjiensation  for  the  loss  of  their  tiibute, 
by  con  verts  being  made  to  Christianity, — or  the  Marshall  of  the  Kings 
Bench  prison  to  compensation  for  loss  of  his  profits,  by  imprison- 
ment for  debt  been  abolished, — or  any  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house  in 
London  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  profits  in  gambling  and 
dissipation,  by  his  house  being  shut  up,  as  a  public  nuisance,  destruc- 
tive of  health  and  morality.  If  compensation  be  indeed  due  at  all,  it 
is  fi"om  the  master  to  the  slave,  for  the  sufferings  to  which  that  con- 
dition has  forcibly  subjected  him :  and  if  compensation  be  gi-anted, 
we  hope  that  this  will  be  the  order  in  which  it  will  be  done. 

But,  timid  and  subsenient  as  is  the  composition  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament, — and  that  it  is  most  subservient  to  Ministerial  influ- 
ence and  authority  we  have  already  had  too  many  painful  proofs  ; — 
we  yet  think  that  so  many  of  the  Members  stand  distinctly  pledged 
to  their  constituents,  to  advocate  the  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery, 
and  to  suffer  no  irnpedimcnt  of  conditions  to  fetter  this  demand,  ibnii 
diey  cannot  dare  to  vote  against  those  pledges,  if  thev  ever  intend  to 
meet  their  constituents  again. 

We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  both  these  Questions,  the  East 
India  and  the  West  India,  with  intense  anxiety  j  and  not  fail  to  let 
our  readers  know  all  that  we  can  ascertain  on  both,  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 
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FACTS  AND  ARGUMENTS  TO  PROVE  THE  PRACTICABI- 
LITY OF  A  POOR  RATE  IN  IRELAND. 

"  Againe,  because  the  inferior  sort  were  loose  and  poorc,  and  not  amesnable  to 
the  law,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  provided  by  another  act  that  fiuve  of  the  best  and 
eldest  persons  of  euery  Sept  should  bring  in  all  the  idle  persons  of  their  surname, 
to  be  justified  by  the  law."— -Sir  John  Davies'  Discourse,  1612.— p.  172. 

The  above  was  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who 
governed  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Had  it  been  carried  into 
execution,  which  Sir  John  Davies  states  it  never  was,  those  evils, 
quaintly  lamented  in  the  preamble  of  a  subsequent  Irish  Act  of 
Parliament,  might  have  been  prevented.  This  Act  was  levelled 
against  those  "  who,  having  nothing  to  live  on  of  their  own,  will  not 
apply  themselves  to  labour,  but  do  live  idly  and  inordinately,  cosher- 
ing upon  the  country,  cessing  themselves,  their  horses  and  dogs  (for 
in  these  days  sturdy  beggars  kept  both  horses  and  dogs)  upon  the 
poor  people  and  gentry." 

The  evil  of  the  absence  of  a  Poor-Law  is  of  long  standing — the 
sooner  it  is  remedied  the  better.  In  the  article  in  No.  V.  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Review,  we  made  some  observations  on  the  probable  rea- 
sons which  might  have  induced  Mr.  O'Connell  to  be  opposed  hitherto 
and  for  the  future  to  a  system  of  Poor-Laws.  Since  then,  however, 
we  are  pleased  to  perceive  that  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member 
has  actually  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  be  brought  forward  on  the 
subject.  Since  then,  too,  a  valuable  Httle  pamphlet  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  by  a  Mr.  Montgomery  Mai-tin,  which,  although 
it  contains  nothing  new,  at  least  deserves  the  merit  of  a  succinct  and 
judicious  compilation  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject. 

In  our  first  article  on  Poor-Laws  there  were  many  authorities  ne- 
cessarily excluded  from  our  pages.  We  omitted  one,  however,  of 
great  cogency — that  of  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Woodward,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Dr.  Woodward  asks,  "  If  the  poor  man's  rich 
neighbours  are  not  bound  in  justice  to  provide  for  him  a  competent 
maintenance  ?  By  what  right  did  they  take  upon  them  to  enact  cer 
tain  laws  (for  the  rich  compose  the  legislative  body  in  every  country)' 
which  compelled  that  man  to  become  a  member  of  their  society,  which 
precluded  him  from  any  share  of  the  land  where  he  was  born,  any 
use  of  its  spontaneous  fruits,  or  any  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  on  pain  of  stripes,  imprisonment,  or  death  ?  How  can  they 
justify  their  exclusive  property  fn  the  common  heritage  of  mankind, 
unless  they  consent  in  return  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
poor,  who  were  excluded  from  those  common  rights,  by  laws  of  the 
rich,  to  which  the  poor  never  were  parties." 

Agreeing  with  Mr.  Martin,  and,  as  in  truth,  we  stated  in  our  last 
Number,  before  his  pamphlet  reached  us,  that  no  cmtailment  of  the 
Protestant  Church — no  amendment  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws — no 
modifications  of  the  law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant— no  Absentee  Tax 
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— no  repeal  of  the  Union — can  pacify  Ireland;  we  maintain,  that  the 
only  permanent  and  efficient  remedy,  is  "  a  Legislative  Provision  and 
Employment  for  the  Poor."  Having  quoted,  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, the  high  authority  of  the  late  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  vre 
shall  now  quote  the  not  less  high  authority  of  the  living  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  LeighUn — we  mean  the  celebi-ated  Dr.  Doyle. 

"I  have  no  doubt  (says  this  prelate  in  his  Evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  Poor  question,  4514)  that  a  com- 
pulsor}'  rate  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  capital  to  be  use- 
fully employed  in  Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  legal  assessment, 
which  would  take  a  certain  quantity  of  money  from  those  who  now 
spend  it  in  luxuries  or  in  distant  countries,  and  which  would  employ 
that  money  in  the  application  of  labour  to  land  in  Ireland,  would  be 
productive  of  the  utmost  bene6t  to  the  country  at  large ;  and  I  think 
that  benefit,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  poor  themselves,  or  to 
the  class  of  labourers  immediately  above  the  destitute,  would  ulti- 
mately, and  at  no  distant  day,  redound  to  the  advantage  of  those 
proprietors  out  of  whose  present  income  I  would  suppose  the  chief 
portion  of  that  money  to  be  taken.  The  reason  of  my  opinion  is, 
that  when  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  should  be  assessed  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  would  be  impelled,  by  a  considei-ation  of 
self-interest,  to  watch  over  the  le\ies  to  be  made  of  their  property, 
and  over  the  application  of  those  levies. " 

Thus  Dr.  Doyle  contends,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fac^ 
that  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  rich,  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  from 
the  establishment  of  a  legal  provision. 

"  There  are,"  sa^'s  Mr.  Martin,  (in  the  pamphlet  now  before  us) 
17,190,726  acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  yielding  on  an  average  so 
low  as  5/.  worth  of  produce  per  acre,  would  yield  an  annual  income  of 
landed  produce  to  the  amount  of  100  miUions  Stirling;  whereas,  the 
total  value  of  landed  produce  in  Ireland,  at  present,  is  but  4-3,000,000^ 

And,  in  another  work  of  this  same  Mr.  Martin's,  published  by 
Parbur}-,  Allen,  and  Co.,  and  called  the  "Comparative  Statistical 
Chart,"  we  find  it  stated,  that  the  number  of  roods  of  land  for  each 
individual,  in  the  province  of  I^einster,  are  9  ;  in  Ulster  7 ;  iii 
Munster  9  ;  in  Connaught  10.  In  some  counties  the  proportion  is  very 
great:  inWicklow  the  number  of  roods  to  each  man  is  22;  in  Kildare 
14 ;  in  Queen's  County  13 ;  in  Kerry  16 ;  and  in  Galway  12.  "If  every 
acre  of  land,"  says  Mr.  Martin,  "requires  three  persons  to  cultivate 
it,  and  there  are  17,190,000  acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  the  soil  alone, 
independent  of  manufactories,  mines,  or  fisheries,  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing food  and  emplo}-ment  to  51  millions,  570  thousand  men  !" 

A  grand  objection  to  introducing  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland  is  the 
prevalence  of  the  idea  that  they  tend  to  augment  population,  to  lower 
wages,  and  to  demoralize  the  people.  In  reply  to  this  statement,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  Ireland,  without  Poor-Laws,  has 
doubled  its  population  in  33  years  ;  and  England,  with  Poor-Laws, 
has  not  doubled  its  population  in  150  years. 
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It  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that,  in  England,  with  all  the  mal- 
administration of  Poor  Laws,  the  national  income  has  increased  seven- 
fold, while  the  proportion  of  Poors  Rates  has  kept  the  same.  Mr. 
Nimmo,  in  his  evidence,  says,  "  I  have  the  estimate  of  the  national 
income  as  given  by  Gregory  King,  in  the  time  of  King  William;  as 
given  by  Colquhoun,  in  1803  ;  and  by  Lowe,  in  1822  :  and  although 
tlie  national  income  has  increased  in  the  meantime  sevenfold,  the  pro- 
portion to  the  Poors-Rate  has  kept  precisely  the  same.  It  was  SOf 
times  the  Poors-Rate  in  Gregory  King's  time  :  it  was  54^  times  the 
Poors-Rate  in  1803  ;  and  it  is  50  times  the  Poors-Rate  now  :  so  that, 
with  the  increasing  sums  expended  on  the  poor,  there  are  increasing 
sums  everywhere  else  :  pauperism  has,  therefore,  not  increased  faster 
than  any  other  expenses  of  the  public.  All  the  evils  ascribed  to  the 
English  Poors-Rates  are  owing  to  mal-administration  alone." 

In  legislating  for  Ireland,  it  will  be  easy  to  avoid,  or  to  produce  a 
machinery  which  shall  correct,  this  vicious  administration.  This  has 
been  already  attempted  in  England,  and  with  manifest  success.  In 
tlie  parish  of  Maidenhead,  a  system  was  adopted  of  employing  the 
able-bodied  poor  at  hard  labour,  by  the  piece,  and  giving  them  in  re- 
turn the  lowest  possible  rate  of  sustenance,  showing  that  the  parish 
was  the  hardest  task-master  and  the  lowest  pay-master  they  could  pos- 
sibly apply  to.  Nothing  was  given  in  aid  of  labour,  rent,  or  rates. 
The  paupers  were  divided  into  two  classes  :  1st,  the  old,  infirm,  and 
impotent ;  2nd,  the  idle,  improvident,  and  vicious.  To  the  former 
was  allowed  an  ample  supply  of  good  butcher's  meat,  and  other  suit- 
able food  ;  to  the  latter,  nothing  but  bread  and  cheese  :  the  conse- 
quence has  been  an  improvement  in  every  thing. 

"  During  the  late  disturbances,"  says  Mr.  Martin,  (and  we  believe 
tlxe  fact  to  have  been  so)  there  were  in  Maidenhead  parish  no  riots — 
no  threatening  letters — no  incendiarism  :  wages  were  kept  up — the 
morals  of  the  people  improved  j  and  no  redundancy  of  labour  felt." 

The  expenses  of  the  parish,  under  the  old  and  vicious  system,  was 
dEl8,386, — the  number  of  peck-loaves  consumed,  83,216.  Under  the 
improved  system,  the  money  spent  was  reduced  to  £6,604.;  effecting 
a  saving  of  £11,782, — and  the  number  of  peck-loaves  consumed, 
26,430,  effecting  a  saving  of  56,876  peck-loaves. 

One  of  the  grounds  urged  fonnerly,  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  against  a 
legislative  provision  for  the  poor  in  Ireland — and  repeated  not  very 
long  ago — was,  that  such  provision  would  tend  to  check  the  charitable 
feelings  of  the  public  at  large.  Dr.  Doyle  ably  refutes  this  position, 
in  his  evidence  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  1830. 

"Every  system,"  says  Dr.  Doyle,  "not  founded  on  justice  as  ils- 
basis,  operates  evil ;  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  public  bur- 
tliens  must  always  produce  evil.  That  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  now  presses  most  unequally,  is  so  clear,  as  not  to 
escape  the  observation  of  any  one.  Next  to  the  great  object  of  af- 
fording relief  to  those  in  extreme  want,  or  so  great  want  as  to  ap- 
proach to  the  last  degree,  my  object  is  to  equa 
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bome,  almost  exclusively  by  the  indnstrioas  classes,  and  to  place  a 
due  proportion  of  it  on  those  who  have  the  greatest  portion  of  property 
in  Ireland,  and  who  are  now  almost  entirely  exempted  from  the 
charge  of  maintaining  the  poor."  And  farther.  Dr.  Doyle  says :  "  I 
think  that  the  feelings  of  affection,  wherever  displayed,  bear  alwa>-s  a 
Ten-  intimate  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  distress  or  misery  whidi 
excites  those  feelings ;  but  instead  of  thinking  that  to  be  a  desirable 
state  for  men  to  live  in,  I  think  the  state  of  society  would  be  much 
better  if  exceeding  sympathy  or  excessive  feeling  were  not  so  fre- 
quently called  into  action,  as  it  now  is  in  the  land ;  for  when  the 
hearts  of  men  are  moved  greatly,  even  to  good,  they  are  liable  to  be 
easily  moved  also  to  evil :  so  that  I  think  the  extreme  feeling  now 
manifested  in  Ireland,  in  affording  relief  to  the  distressed,  is  amongst 
the  causes  why  our  people  have  less  of  a  settled  chai-acter  than  the 
people  of  other  countries,  in  which  society  is  established  upon  a  better 
frame." 

In  the  article  on  the  Poor  Laws,  in  No.  V,  we  stated  that  Sir  John 
Walsh  was  one  of  those  who  opjwsed  the  introduction  of  Poor  Laws 
into  Ireland,  on  the  gi-ound  that  the  machinery  did  not  exist  in  that 
country  for  carrying  them  into  action.  We  endeavoTired  to  meet 
this  objection  in  the  remarks  which  we  then  made ;  and  we  think  it  is 
practically  met  by  jVIr.  Montgomery  ^lartin,  in  the  following  outline 
of  a  Law'of  Settlement  and  Ratmg,  which  we  borrow  from  his  work. 

"  In  laying  down  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  Poor  Law's  in 
Ireland,  it  wUl  be  necessarj-  to  divide  the  subject  into  three  parts : 
1st,  The  Law  of  Settlement :  2nd,  the  Rate  to  be  levied  :  and  3rd, 
the  mode  of  administering  that  Rate. 

1st.  "The  Law  of  Settlement  is  the  first  thing  to  be  determined 
on  in  establishing  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  and  as  the  com- 
plicated bastardy  laws  have  tended  much  to  increase  litigation  in 
England,  it  would  certainly  be  far  from  desirable  to  introduce  those 
laws  into  Ireland.  In  introducing,  therefore,  a  Law  of  Settlement  into 
Ireland,  birth  alone,  and  not  three  years  residence,  as  in  Scotland,  or 
five,  as  in  Belfast,  should  constitute  a  settlement  Thus,  the  chief 
source  of  litigation  and  domestic  strife  being  removed,  and  the  bound- 
aries of  settlement  being  extended  throughout  corporate  towns  and 
cities,  and  over  quarter  session  towns  connected  with  baronies,  wider 
location  for  settlement  than  the  English  parochial  one  would  be  pro- 
vided. Mr.  ^rCulloch,  in  his  evidence  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor 
shows  clearly  the  advantages  of  making  birth  the  sole  ground  of  set- 
tlement: and  that  it  would  be  no  haidship  in  the  people  of  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland,  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  to  hare  with  them  a  cei'tificate  of  birth ;  so  that  in  the  event 
of  a  person  claiming  relief,  and  to  be  passed  to  his  own  district,  the 
truth  might  be  easily  ascertained.  To  carry  this  law  into  effect,  a 
general  registration  should  take  place  throughout  Ireland. 

2nd. "  The  Rate  or  assessment  should  be  levied  in  Ireland  on  wealth ; 
not,  as  in  England,  on  industry-.  Thus,  the  landlord  would  be  in- 
terested in  providing  labour,  rather  than  be  obhged  to  support  the 
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poor :  it  should  in  fact,  be  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  country,  t6 
afford  work  and  sustenance  in  times  of  exigency  to  the  unemployed 
poor,  and  to  mamtam  the  sick,  impotent,  and  maimed ;  but  it  should 
not,  as  ni  England,  be  mixed  up  with  county,  or  church,  or  highway 
rates  and  by  the  apparent  largeness  of  its  amount,  throw  unjust  dis- 
credit on  the  fund  lor  the  relief  of  the  poor.  ^ 

^  "  The  parishioners  of  every  religious  denomination  should  assemble 
in  vestry,  and  elect  a  committee,  including  the  clergy  of  every  ner- 
suasion,  and  the  two  senior  magistrates;  the  committee  woufd^ap- 
pom  applotters,  and  the  holdings  be  valned  at  a  mn/«..m  rate^ 
but,  m  order  to  make  the  rate  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  rich,  all 
houses  and  lands,  under  a  certain  value,  should  be  rated  to  the  landlord 
sole  y,  and  above  that  fixed  value  the  rate  should  be  divided  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  or  occupier  of  the  farm-house;  a  clause  to  be 
inserted,  that  the  rate  must  be  bona  fide  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  not 
constitute  merely  an  agreement  in  the  lease. 

pJlr"^!;  ^'I^'' ""^/^"'T*'''"'^  *^^  rate.-The  gi-eatest  evil  of  the 
English  system  of  Poor  Laws  as  shown,  is  the  administration  of  the 
relief  To  guard  against  this  in  Ireland,  there  should  be  no  money 
paid  to  any  pauper.  Ireland  contains  5,000,000  of  acres  of  reclaimable 
bog-Iand  IS  in  want  of  roads  and  canals,  &c.  and  by  bavins  lar^e 
houses  of  industry  built  in  every  city,  corporate  town,  or  barony, 
abundance  of  labor  could  be  provided  for  those  who  must  merely  re' 
ceive  in  return  bare  subsistence.  ^ 

"  The  plan  of  the  House  of  Industry  at  Livei-pool,  which  is  capable 
of  containing  1,500  paupers,  is  well  worthy  of  adoption;  takiSt^care 
to  have  a  large  piece  of  land,  with  each  establishment,  and  dividinc^ 
the  house  into  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  maimed,  and  a  temporaiy 
shelter  for  the  houseless  and  destitute.  In  cases  where  thei^  is  i 
large  family,  if  the  parents  can  find  daily  work,  but  are  unable  to 
support  their  children,  let  the  children  be  taken  into  the  school-house; 
If  the  husband  be  unable  to  support  the  wife,  or  the  wife  unable  to 
support  herself,  let  her  be  taken  into  the  work-house;  and  if  the 
lather  be  still  unable  to  get  employment,  let  him  also  be  provided 
with  work  and  food,  but  on  no  account  let  there  be  an  addition  to 
wages;  while  the  pauper  can  get  employment,  he  must  either  enter 
the  house  of  industry  in  ioto,  or  not  at  all." 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin.  We  think  it  sus- 
ceptibe  of  many  improvements;  but,  even  as  it  stands,  it  presents  no 
diftculties,  which  may  not  be  easily  overcome. 

latJd^'fn^ll!'^]  ^'"'/.f  ™,^"t'  °"  the  suggestion  of  an  Irishman,  legis- 
lated  for  the  benefit  of  horses,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals. 

ttr,  S^V  ^Z%y  ''""^Tf.  ^^""^^  ^''"  encompassed  with  its  protec 
tion.  The  dog  Billy  and  his  associate  dogs,  were  not  allowed  to  run 
not,  even  among  rats;  and  bears  and  badgers  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  Honourable  House,  on  the  motion  of  the  ex- 
Member  for  Galway.     But  the  Irish  people  themselves  have  all  this 

Cllnrf"  f7i  '"i  P''''^  ^^^^"^^  °^  ^«°^'  ^l^'J^^the  Sybarite 
landJordb    of  Ireland    were,    with    morbid    and    perverted    sensi- 
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bility,  betowing  their  lamentations  on  the  fate  of  the  brute  creation. 
While  the  law-giver  and  the  lavr-maker  were  thus  engaged,  the 
Irish  peasant  was  revolving  in  his  mind  his  natural  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  his  rood  of  land.  Shrinking  from  the  fro^Tis  of 
those  who  denied  him  food,  he  sought  consolation  in  the  thoughts 
of  a  wild  Agrarianism.  Casting  off  all  hope,  he  cast  off  all 
idea  of  order  and  subordination.  Blinded  by  the  extreme  of 
misery,  (for  great  distress  teaches  not  wisdom)  he  sought  in  desperate 
councils,  and  desperate  measuies,  a  more  desperate  revenge.  Thus 
tyranny  and  rapacity  bring  round,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  ill- 
effects  of  an  abuse  of  power  upon  the  power  itself. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  coiTectives  for  Ireland  should  be  uncom- 
monly vigorous,  and  the  work  of  men  sanguine,  warm,  and  even  im- 
passioned in  the  cause.  Unless  the  corrective  measures  are  of  this 
character,  and  supplied  by  such  men,  it  will  in  the  end  be  found  out, 
that  the  peasantry  (the  base  of  the  social  pyramid  being  undermined), 
ivill  level  down  to  one  common  ruin — landlord  and  bishop — priest  and 
parson.  From  such  anarchy,  a  juster  and  more  harmonious  system 
may  arise ;  but  who  can  look  at  the  "  new  scenes  and  changes  we 
must  pass"  to  such  a  system,  without  hoiTor  and  dismay  ?  On  the 
heads,  who  have  failed  to  apply  a  timely  remedy,  be  all  the  guilt ! 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

From  March  22  to  March  25. 

Leave  of  Absence. 

Leave  of  Absence, to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  a  fortnight;  Mr.  Leach,  three  weeks.  ~~' 

Leave  of  Absence. to  Mr.  Mark  Phillips,  a  month  ;  Lord  Viscount  Eastnor, 

a  week  ;  Sir   Thomas  Winnington,  a   "week  ;  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  a  month  ; 

Mr.  Ord,  a  fortnight;  Mr.  Phillpotts,  ten  days;  Mr.  Etwall,  a  week 

New  Writs  issued. 

New  Writ  for  Sunderland, in  the  room  of  the  Honourable  George  BarrlngtOD, 

Chiltem  Hundreds. 

New  Member  sworn  in. 

Kew  Member  sworn. Sir  Samuel  St,  Swithin  Burden  Whalley,  for  Maiy-Ie- 

bone. 

^'otices  of  Motion. 

Mr.  Harvey. Address  for  Return  from  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 

into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue,  to  ascertain  the  locality  and  description  of 
each  separate  property,  charged  with  any  fee-farm  rent,  pension,  stipend,  rent, 
tenth,  and  other  payments  reserved  by  leases,  and  redeemed  land-tax ;  specify- 
ing the  probable  number  of  acres  and  annual  value  thereof,  the  tenure,  the 
amount  of  the  fixed  payment  of  whatever  description  to  which  it  is  subject, 
whether  the  leases  are  renewable,  upon  lives  or  years,  and  the  customary 
terms  of  renewal ;  such  Return  to  distinguish  tlie  nature,  extent,  and  probable 

▼alue  of  such  properties  as  be  in  hand,  or  held  at  rack-rent. [Deferred  till 

Monday  15th  April.} 
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Marquis  of  Chandos. Select  Committee  on  the  state  and  management  of  Beer 

Houses. [Deferred  till  Thursday,  18th  ApriL] 

Mr.  Stanley. Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Constahulary  Force  in 

Ireland. [Deferred  till  Tuesday  30th  April.] 

Sir  John  Key. Repeal  of  the  House  and  Window  Tax. [Deferred  till 

Tuesday  30th  April.] 

Mr.  Shiel. ■Resolution  touching  Tithes  in  Ireland. [Deferred  till  Thursday 

16th  May.] 

Mr.  Cayley.—— Select  Committee  to  investigate  the  distress  which  has  so  long 
prevailed,  and  does  still  prevail  among  the  industrious  and  productive  classes, 
and  which  has  affected  and  endangered  every  species  of  property,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  die  distress  be  not  connected  with  the  present  monetary 
system,  and  whether  that  system  do  not  admit  of  some  safe  amelioration.—— 
[Thursday  2d  May.] 

Lord's  Day  Observance. Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — '  That  Leave 

be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  promote  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  :* 
— Debate  arising  ;  Motion  made,  and  Question, '  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned 
till  this  day,'  put,  and  negatived : — Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  and  Mr.  Phimptre. 

Lord's  Day  Observance  Bill, 'To  promote  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's 

Day,'  presented,  and  read  a  first  time ;  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday, 
30th  April,  and  to  be  printed. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew. Bill  or  Bills  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  observance 

of  the  Lord's  Day  in  Scotland. — [Tuesday  30th  April] 

Sir  Thomas  Freemantle. — Bill  to  enable  the  industrious  classes  to  purchase  Go- 
vernment Annuities  for  life-and  for  terms  of  years,  upon  the  payment  of  small 
sums  from  time  to  time  through  the  medium  of  the  Savings'  Banks. — [Wed- 
nesday Sth  Maj'.] 

Mr.  Wilks. Bill  to   exempt  from  Poor's  Rates  all  Churches,  Chapels,  and. 

other  places  exclusively  appropriated  to  religious  worship. — [Wednesday  3d 
April.] 

Mr.  Harvey. Return  of  all  persons  on  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Pension 

Lists  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List;  specifying  with  each  name  the  sum 
received  by  each  individual,  the  period  ofthegi'ant,  the  public  grounds,  or  other 
consideration,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  acconnt  of  which  they  have  been 
granted  ;  distinguishing  those  who  are  widows  or  orphans  of  deceased  public 
servants,  and  such  as  are  in  the  receipt  of  any  salarj',  profits,  fees,  and  emolu- 
ments from  any  public  source. — [Tuesday  21st  May.] 

The  Lord  Advocate. Bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  election  of 

Magistates  and  Councillors  for  the  several  Burghs  and  Towns  of  Scotland 
which  now  return,  or  contribute  to  return,  Members  to  Parliament,  and  are 

not  Royal  Burghs: Also,  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  election 

of  Magistrates  and  Councillors  for  divers  Burghs,  Towns,  and  places  in  Scot- 
land which  send  no  Representatives  to  Parliament,  and  are  not  Royal  Burghs: 

Also,  a  Bill  to  regulate  and  diminish  the  Annuity  Tax  now  levied  on  the 

City  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  ta,ke  away  the  exemption  of  Members  of  the  College 
of  Justice  from  payment  of  the  said  Annuity  Tax,  and  the  assessments  for  the 
Poor: Also,  a  Bill  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  issue  a  Commission  for  in- 
quiring into  the  condition  of  the  several  Royal  Burghs,  and  other  Burghs  and 
Towns  in  Scotland,  and  rcrorting  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done  for  their  im- 
provement, and  the  corret^f  >n  of  any  defects  or  abuses  that  may  be  found  to 
exist. — [Tuesday  2d  April.] 

Mr.  Cobbett. To  move  a  Resolution  for  the  House  to  present  an  hnmble 

Address  to  His  Majesty,  praying  His  Majesty  to  be  graciously  pleased  to 
remove  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  His  Majesty's  most  honour- 
able Privy  Council,  on  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Right  honour- 
able Baronet  relative  to  the  Currency  Acts  of  1819,  1822,  and  1820. — [Tues- 
<lay  30th  April.] 

Mr.  John  Maxwell To  refer  the  Petitions  of  the  Cotton  Weavers,  for  local 

Boards  of  Trade,  and  other  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  their  trade,  to  a 
Select  Committee. — [Monday  15th  of  April.] 
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Sir  George  Stanntoii. To  call  the  attention  of  the  Honse  t©  the  state  of  onr 

Commercial  Relations  with  China,  and  to  the  measures  which  are  now  become 
indispensably  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  that  very  important  branch 
of  Briti>h  Conimerce,  upon  a  secure  and  honourable  basis ;  and  to  move 
Resolutions  upon  the  subject. — [deferred  from  Tuesday  26th  March  till  Tues- 
day 16th  April]. 

Captain  Berkeley. That  it  is  expedient  a  part  of  the  Gallery  of  this  Housa, 

or  some  other  commodious  place,  be  appropriated  to  the  Reporters  of  the 
Public  Press,  the  Reporters  so  admitted  being  amenable  to  such  regulations  as 
this  House  may  think  fit  to  adopt. — [Deferred  till  Wednesday  24th  April.] 

Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer. Resolutions,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duty 

on  Newspapers  and  Advertisements,  and  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  substituting  a  cheap  postage  on  Newspapers  and  Works 
under  a  certain  weight. — [Deferred  from  Tuesday  2d  April  till  Friday 
3d  .May.] 

Mr.  Ewart. Bill  for  better  defining  the  Law  in  cases  of  honsebreaking  and 

burglary,  and  for  abolishing  capital  punishing  in  cases  of  returning  from 
transportation,  and  of  letter-stealing. — [Tuesday  28th  May.] 

Mr.   Edward  Lytton  Bulwer. Resolution,   That   the  present  system   of  Poor 

Laws  is  among  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  distress  and  crime  in  the  labour- 
ing population,  and  requires  the  early  attention  of  Government. — [Thursday 
6th  June.] 

Mr.  Ewart In  the  Committee  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  Bill,  to  move  the 

insertion  of  Clauses  conferring  on  minor  Provincial  Theatres  the  same  bene- 
fits as  those  conferred  on  the  minor  Theatres  of  the  Metropolis. 

Petitions  presented. 

Church  in  Ireland  Bill. Petitions  against  j — of  Inhabitants  of  Albnry ; — ao«i, 

of  the  Rev.  Jonas  Dennis. 
Maynooth  College. Petition  of  Robert  Lee,  against  any  further  grant  to  that 

College. 
Distress. Petition  of  Fai-mere,  Tradesmen,  and  Householders,  of  the  Northera 

Division  of  the  County  of  Southampton,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 

general  distress. 
House  and  Window  Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitant 

Householders  of  Cheltenham ; — and,  of  Gentry,  Tradesmen,  and  Inhabitant 

Householders  of  the  City  of  Hereford. 
Exeter  Corporation. Petitions  complaining  of  certain  local  Taxes  levied  by 

that  Coi-poration  on  goods  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  port  of  Topsham ; 

—of  Merchants,  Tradesmen,  and  Inhabitants  of  Crediton  ; — of  Topsham; — of 

Exmouth; — of  Ottery  St.  Mary;— and,  of  Sidmouth;  referred  to  the  Select 

Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
Highways. Petition  of  Surveyors  of  the  Highways  of  the  parish  of  Ilfracombe, 

for  an  alteration  of  the  Laws  relative  to  the  diversion  of  Highways. 
Church  of  Scotland. Petitions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  Lay 

Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland;— of  Inhabitants  of  the  united  towns  of 

Port  Glasgow   and    Newark;— of  Kilmarnock ;— of  Magistrates   and    Town 

Council,  Heritors,  and  others,  of  Kilmarnock ;— of  InhabitanU  of  Greenock  ;— 

and,  of  Troqucer. 
Reform  of  Parliament  (England)  Act. Petition  of  John  James,  of  StrettOB, 

Ayrshire,  complaining  of  certain  proceedings  at  the  Registiy  of  "Voters   for 

the  City  of  Hereford,  and  praying  for  the  amendment  of  the  .56th  Clause  of  the 

above  Act. 
Corn  Laws. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Kilmarnock,  Members  of  the  Political 

Union  there,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 
Trade. Petition  of  InhabitanU  of  Kilmarnock,  Members  of  the  Political  Union 

there,  for  abolishing  all  restrictions  upon  Trade,  and  particularly  the  mono- 

polies  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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Sinecures  and  Pensions. Petitions    for   the  abolition   of   all   Sinecures  and 

unmerited  Pensions; — of  Inhabitants  of  Kilmarnock,  Members  of  the  Poli- 
tical Union  there  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  South  Shields; — and,  of  Stockton-upon- 
Tees. 

Taxes  on  Knowledge. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Greenock,  for  the  repeal  of  all 

Taxes  affecting  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge. 
Sugar. Petitions  for  permitting  the  importation  of  Foreign  Sugars  to  be  re- 
fined for  exportation  to  Foreign  Markets; — of  Sugar  Refiners  of  Greenock; — . 
and,  of  Ship-owners  of  Greenock. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Har- 

borough    Magna; — and,    of  Magistrates,  Clergy,    and  Inhabitants  of  Chel- 
tenham. 
Taxation. -—^Petition   of  Members  of  the  Political  Union  and  Inhabitants  of 
Kenilwortb,  for  relief  therefrom. 

Union  with  Ireland. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Nenagh  and  Lisbony,  for  the 

repeal  thereof. 

Union  with  Ireland. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Saint 

Michael  and  St.  John,  Dublin ; — and  of  Members  of  the  Independent  Political 
Club  of  Londonderry. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petitions  for  the  extinction   thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of 

Clone; — and  of  Kilcormach. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Clayton,  in  favour. 

Jurj' Laws  (Ireland). Petition  of  Members  of  the  National  Trades  Political 

Union,  Dublin,  for  placing  the  Jury  Laws  in  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  in  England. 

Secretary  for  Ireland. Petition  of  Members  of  the  National  Trades  Politica 

Union  of  Ireland,  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanley  from  the  Ofiice  of  Chiel 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  f 

Glass. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Callan,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  thereon. 

Robert  Taylor,  and  others. Petition  of  Members  of  the  National  Union  of 

the  Working  Classes,  praying  for  tho  release  from  prison  of  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Carlisle,  and  Hetherington ;  and  for  a  law  to  prevent  prosecutions  in  similar 
cases. 
Liffey  River. Petition  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Dublin,  for  the  Repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  34  Geo.  3,  c.  8,  as  im- 
poses a  penalty  on  vessels  having  fires  on  board  while  lying  in  the  river 
Liffey. 

Slavery. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Minchinhanipton  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Municipal  Corporation. Petitions  for  granting  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Corporate 

Towns  the  privilege  of  electing  their  Magistrates  and  Municipal  Officers  ; — of 
Inhabitants  of  Truro; — of  Macclesfield; — and,  of  Callan;  referred  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Land  Tax. Petition  of  Governors  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  United 

Parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  St  George  the  Martyr,  Middlesex,  for 
abolishing  or  equalizing  the  Land  Tax. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petitions  in  favour ; — of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners 

of  Glasgow; — of  Chorlcy; — of  the  Rector,  Churchwardens,  Overseers,  and  In- 
habitants of  the  United  Parishes  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  and  St.  Andrew  Hubbard, 
London; — of  Inhabitants  of  Batley; — of  Operatives  of  New  Lanark  Cotton 
Works ;— of  Workers  in  the  Port  Eglington  Woollen  Factory,  Glasgow; — and, 
of  Inhabitants  of  Hcaton. 


*^*  The  remainder  of  the  Petitions  presented  must  remain  over  till  ournext 
Numhcr,  when  we  hope  to  bring  the  Business  of  tlw.  House,  up  to  the  adjournment 
before  Easter,  complete  ;  and  in  the  Recess,  wa  shall  adjust  an;/ other  deficiencies 
that  may  have  been  occasioned  by  want  of  room.  A  case  of  (fross  Colonial  OppreS' 
sion, — that  of  Capt.  Robinson,  whose  ill-treatment  by  General  Darling  ivas  brought 
before  the  House  on  Thursday,  will,  among  other  matters,  claim  some  share  of 
our  attention. 
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CRUELTIi;S  PRACTISED  OX  THE  NATIVES  OF  INDIA, 
AND  PLUNDER  OF  THEIR  SOVEREIGNS. 

We  hasten  to  bring  our  account  of  the  Territorial  Acquisitions  of 
the  East  India  Company  to  a  close,  in  order  that  we  may  follow  it  up 
by  the  other  branches  of  investigation,  which  this  subject  so  pressingly 
demands.  We  have  shewn,  in  our  preceding  articles,  the  treacherous 
and  cruel  conduct  pursued  by  the  civil  Governors  acting  in  the  name 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Company,  towaids  the  Sovereign 
Princes  of  the  country,  whose  dominions  they  wiested  from  their 
rightful  possessoi-s  by  force  and  fraud.  We  wiU  now  follow  it  up  by 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  conduct  pursued  towards  the  inferior  class 
of  natives,  more  especially  those  acting  with  the  Army  :  and  that  we 
may  not  be  supposed  to  give  too  high  a  colouring,  we  will  quote  it  in 
the' very  woi-ds  used  by  the  Company's  officer  perpetrating  these  cruel- 
ties, as  taken  from  his  ovm  official  dispatch.  The  officer  was  Colonel 
Munro,  who,  on  an  occasion  of  some  of  the  native  Indian  soldiers 
refusing  to  use  their  arms  against  their  fellow-countrymen,  had  them 
punished  in  the  following  manner.     These  are  his  own  words  : — 

*  I  immediately  ordered  a  field  court-martial  to  be  held  by  their  own  black 
oflBcers,  and,  after  representing  to  the  oflScers  the  heinous  crime  the  battalion  had 
bten  guilty  of,  desired  they  would  immediately  bring  me  their  sentence ;  they 
found  them  guilty  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  sentenced  them  to  suffer  death,  and 
lefl  the  manner  to  me ;  I  ordered  immediatthj  four  of  the  twenty-four  to  be  tied  to 
the  guns  and  the  artillery  officers  to  prepare  to  blow  them  away:  there  was  a 
remarkable  circumstance — four  grenadiers  represented,  as  they  always  had  the 
post  of  honour,  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  he  first  blown  away  ;  the  four 
battalion  men  were  untied  from  their  guns,  and  thef-irr  yrenad'urs  tied  and  blown 
away  ;  upon  which  the  European  officers  of  the  battalion  of  Sepoys,  who  were  in 
the  field,  came  and  told  me,  that  the  Sepoys  would  not  suffer  any  more  of  the 
men  to  be  blown  away.  I  ordered  the  artillery  officers  to  load  the  four  field- 
pieces  with  grape-shot,  and  drew  up  the  Europeans  with  the  guns  in  their  inter- 
vals; desired  the  officers  to  return  at  the  heails  of  their  battalions;  ordered  them 
immediately  to  ground  their  arras,  and,  if  one  of  them  attempted  to  move,  I 
would  give  orders  to  fire  upon  them,  and  treat  them  the  same  as  if  they  were 
Shujah  Dowla's  army.  They  did  ground  their  arms,  and  did  not  attempt  to  take 
them  up  again  :  upon  which  I  ordered  sixteen  more  of  tlie  twenty-four  to  be  tied  to 
the  guns  byfon-e,  and  blotcn  away  the  same  as  the  first ;  which  was  done:  I  imme- 
diately ordered  the  other  four  to  be  carried  to  a  cantonment,  where  there  had  been 
a  desertion  of  the  Sepoys  sometime  before,  with  positive  orders  to  the  command- 
ing officer  at  that  cantonment,  to  blow  them  away  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
guns ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  which  put  an  end  to  the  mutiuj  and 
desertion.'— pp.  245,  246. 
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We  ask  wliether  any  of  the  butcheries  of  the  Greeks,  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  the  Morea,  which  led  to  the  celebrated  battle  of  Navarino, 
ever  exceeded,  in  cruelty  and  atrocity,  such  punishments  as  these  ? 
and  whether  the  Turks,  insisting  on  the  allegiance  and  obedience  of 
the  Greeks,  or  punishing  refusal  with  death,  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
more  despotical  or  barbarous  than  were  the  English  in  blowing  off"  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  alive  from  the  mouth,  of  the  cannon,  because 
they  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  foreign  conquerors  and 
usurpers  ?  We  give  another  paragraph  from  the  same  narrative  of 
Colonel  Munro,  to  shew  with  what  levity  he  speaks  of  the  calamities 
attendant  on  the  war ;  and  what  was  the  predominant  object  in  his 
mind  as  the  end  to  be  attained  by  it. 

'  The  action  lasted  from  nine  till  twelve ;  tlic  enemy  then  gave  way,  went  off 
very  slowly,  blowing  up  several  tumbrils,  and  three  large  magazines  of  powder, 
as  they  went  off.  1  immediately  ordered  the  line  to  break  into  eolumns  and  pur- 
sue ;  and  two  miles  from  the  field  of  battle  there  was  a  rivulet,  where  the  enemy 
had  a  bridge  of  boats;  they  piereed  the  boats,  and  sunk  them  before  the  rear  of 
the  army  got  over,  bj/  which  means  there  were  about  two  thousand  of  them 
drowned,  and  sticking  in  the  mud:  but  that  was  the  best  piece  of  generalship  Shu- 
jah  Doula  showed  that  day,  because,  if  I  could  have  crossed  the  rivulet  with  the 
army,  I  would  either  have  taken  or  drotvned  his  whole  army  in  the  Carnassa,  and 
come  up  with  his  treasure  and  jewels,  and  Cossim  Ally  Khan's  jewels,  which,  I 
was  informed,  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  millions.'' — pp.  247, 248. 

The  result  of  this  fatal,  though  unprofitable,  conflict  was,  that  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  English  army  amounted  to  847,  and  of  the 
Natives,  about  2000  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  2000 
drowned  in  the  stream.  At  the  close  of  this  naiTative  the  author, 
Mr.  Parker,  from  whose  History  we  quote,  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  events  that  marked  the  end  of  Meer  Jaffier's  reign  : — 

*  At  this  time  the  Nabob  Meer  Jaffier  Ally  Khan,  was  taken  ill  at  Morsheda- 
bad,  and  finding  his  disorder  increasing  every  day,  he  sent  for  his  second  son,  (the 
eldest  alive)  and  growing  irrecoverable,  he  delivered  to  him  a  paper  of  advice, 
and  recommended  the  Rajah  Nundcomer  as  his  minister,  and  ordered  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  and  the  other  English  gentlemen  to  be  sent  for,  with  all  the  servants  of  his 
government ;  and,  in  their  presence,  desired  orders  might  be  given  to  all  the 
people  to  obey  his  son  Najim  Ul  Doula,  in  every  i-espect,  as  they  did  him.  He 
expired  the  14th  of  January,  1765. 

'  If  what  this  prince  said,  when  he  came  out  of  his  palace  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  English  commander,  was  the  genuine  dictates  of  his  mind,  it  appears  Meer 
Jaffier  possessed  sentiments  which  would  afford  him  no  small  support  under 
his  sufferings  : — "  I  have  sworn,''  said  he,  "  to  the  English,  to  be  their  faithful 
friend — I  will  never  swerve  from  my  engagmcnts.  I  will  rather  suffer  death  than 
draw  my  sword  against  them,  though  I  have  friends  enough  to  hazard  at  least  one 
battle  in  my  defence ;  but  I  see  no  oaths  are  sacred  enough  to  bind  the  English.'' 

*  Mr.  Watts,  who  negociated  the  treaty  with  Meer  Jaffier  in  1757,  wrote  Colo- 
nel Clive,  that  the  Admiral,  the  Commander  of  the  Company's  land  forces,  and 
the  Committee  and  Council,  were  to  sign  the  treaty  on  their  part,  affirming  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  our  Saviour,  that  they  would  abide  by  him.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Calcutta  write  the  Directors: — The  19th  of  May,  the  treaty  being  en- 
grossed in  the  manner  Mr.  Watts  had  requested,  it  was  returned  to  be  presented 
to  Meer  Jaffier,  wha,  on  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Watts,  solemnly 
said — "  I  swear  by  God,  and  the  Prophet  of  God,  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  whilst  I  have  life." 
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'  •  In  the  ni^rht  of  the  19th  of  October,  1760,  the  Enfflish  troops  entered  the 
qourt  of  his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  resign  his  government  to  Cossim,  at  »• 
time  when  there  was  not  tlie  least  appearance  of  a  rupture  or  disgust.     Thus 
was  Meer  Jafficr  deposed, 'in   breach  of  a  treaty  founded  on  the   most  solem» 
oaths,  and  in  violation  of  the  national  faith. 

.  '<  Cossim  Ally  Khan  agreed  to  give  twenty  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  English  gentle-, 
men  -who  were  to  bring  about  the  revolution  in  his  favour,  and  twenty  lacks  more 
for  the  use  of  the  Company. 

'The  crimes  of  which  Meer  JafEer  was  accused— putting  several  persons  to 
death  without  reason  or  justice— on  a  strict  enquiry,  were  found  not  to  be  true; 
the  very  persons  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  him,  were  all,  except  two,  found  to 
beKrin'g  when  the  matter  was  examined  after  his  restoration  ;  neither  had  he  broke 
dmf  of  his  engagements  with  the  English,  to  the  time  they  deposed  him.' — 
pp".  249—2.31. 

'  '  In  February,  1765,  Nijim  was  proclaimed  at  his  capital,  Maxadav^ ;  and 
•while  the  deputies  were  there,  the  rest  of  the  council  received  advice  from  Eng- 
land of  Lord  Clive's  coming  out  with  extraordinary  powers  from  the  Company.' — 
pp.  253— 255. 

What  these  extraortlinaiy  powers  were,  may  be  best  gathered, 
perhaps,  from  Lord  Clive's  own  letter,  written  on  his  way  out,  whea 
he  touched  at  Madras,  &c.,  addressed  to  Mr.  Rous,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  England.  It  is  a  document  which  throws 
more  liglit  on  the  history  of  our  Territorial  Conquests  in  India,  than 
a  hundred  volumes  of  disquisition.  It  is  dated  Madras,  April  17, 
]  765,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Dear  Sir, — We  arrived  at  this  place  the  10th  instant,  and  shall  proceed  to 
Bengal  next  Saturday.  I  must  now  enter  with  you  into  the  politics  of  India. 
The  particulars  of  our  late  success,  and  now  very  flourishing  condition  of  the 
Company's  affairs  in  Indostan,  you  will  have  been  informed  of  at  large  before  this 
reaches  you.      We  have  at  last  arrired  at  that  critical  period  tchich  I  have  long 

Jbreseen;  I  mean  that  period  irkich  renders  U  necessary  for  us  to  determine,  whether 
ice  can  or  shall  take  the  tchole  to  ourselves.  Shnjah  Dowla  is  beat  from  his  domi- 
nion ;  we  are  in  possession  of  it ;  and  it  is  scarcely  hyperbole  to  say — to-morrow 
the  whole  Mogul  empire  will  be  in  our  power.     A  large  army  of  Europeans  willej:- 

frctualhf  preserve  ns  sovereirrns.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  imagine  triih  me,  that  after 
the  len/jth  ire  hate  run,  the  princes  of  Indostan  mvst  conclude  our  views  to  be  bound- 
less ;  iheri  have  seen  such  instances  of  our  ambition,  that  they  cannot  suppose  us  capa- 
ble of  moderation.  The  very  nabobs  whom  we  might  support,  would  be  either  co^. 
vetous  of  our  possessions,  or  jealous  of  our  power;  ambition,  fear,  avarice,  would 
be  daily  watching  to  destroy  us;  a  victory  would  be  but  a  temporary  relief  to  us, 
fpr  the  dethroning  of  the  first  nabob  would  be  followed  by  the  setting  up  of  ano- 
ther. We  must,  indeed,  become  nabobs  ourselves  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  per- 
haps totally  so  without  disguise.  But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  be  certain,  until 
my  arrival  in  Bengal.  Let  us,  and  without  delay,  complete  our  three  Europeaa 
regiments  to  a  thousand  men  each;  these,  with  five  hundred  lightcavalry,  three 
or  four  resriments  of  artillery,  and  the  forces  of  the  country,  will  certainly  render- 
us  invincible.  In  short,  if  riches  and  security  are  the  objects  of  the  Company,  thi*" 
is  the  method,  the  only  method  now  for  securing  them.' — p.  257. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  these  intentions  of  seizing  the  whole  country 
was  followed  up,  was  by  treacherously  representing  the  intentions  of 
the  English  as  most  friendly  and  pacific,  and  then  taking  advantage* 
qf  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  honour,  to  extend  their  dominions 
by  force. 
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The  scruples  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Lord  Clive  was  Presiden  t 
sat  very  lightly  upon  their  minds,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  of  one  of  their  letters  addressed  to  General  Carnac,  and 
dated  in  the  same  month  of  June,  1765. 

*Cossim  Ally  and  Sumroo  we  would  be  glad  to  have  delivered  into  our  hands, 
if  Shujah  Dowla  will  do  it  voluntarily,  or  else  put  to  death  by  himself;  but  if  either 
can  be  effected  without  disgusting  him,  and  thereby  endangering  the  stability  of 
the  peace,  it  must  be  left  to  his  own  honour.  In  short,  we  would  rather  bind  them 
to  us  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  than  by  force  and  compulsion. 

'In  money  affairs  we  must  «/*pcrtr  generous  and  disinterested  ;  and  if  you  sti- 
pulate for  any  sums  to  be  paid,  they  ought  to  be  on  account  of  the  Company^ 
who  have  some  claim  to  an  indemnification,  and  whose  interest  ought  to  be  our 
principal  object' — pp.  264,  265. 

The  denouement  of  this  political  drama  is  now  fast  approaching  :  and 
this  we  give  in  the  author's  own  words.  Lord  Clive  left  Calcutta  for 
the  army,  to  supersede  General  Carnac  on  the  25th  of  July,  era- 
powered  by  the  Committee  to  effect  such  arrangements  with  Shujah 
JDowla  and  the  other  Native  Princes  of  India,  as  might  "  revive  our 
languishing  commerce,  impress  the  natives  with  a  sense  of  our  justice 
and  moderation,  and  reduce  those  heavy  military  charges,  which  had 
hitherto  rendered  our  extraordinary  success,  and  even  the  cession  of 
rich  provinces  fruitless  to  the  Company."  These  are  their  own  words : 
and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  these  generous  professions  were  carried 
into  execution. 

*  The  3d  of  August,  176o,  Lord  Clive  and  General  Carnac  write  the  Select 
Committee,  that  the  day  before  they  had  a  conference  with  Shujah  Dowla,  when 
he  offered  to  pay  Jrjly  lacks  to  the  Company  for  iudemuification  for  the  charges 
incurred  by  the  war. 

•  The  11th  of  August  Lord  Clive  and  the  General  paid  a  visit  to 
tlie  King  on  business ;  his  INIajesty  delivered  his  demands  to  Lord 
Clive  in  the  Persian  language.  The  King  was  then  requested  to 
grant  to  the  Company  the  Dewannee  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa :  his  Majesty  signed  the  fiat,  and  gave  them  that 
revenue  for  ever.  The  16th  of  August,  the  treaty  between  Shujah 
Dowla  and  the  Company  was  concluded,  to  which  the  King  also  set 
his  seal. 

*  The  19th  an  instrument  was  executed  to  the  king,  in  the  name  of  the  Nabob 
Najim-ul-Dowla,  for  a  yearly  tribute  of  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees  to  be  paid  into 
the  royal  treasury,  for  his  holding  the  Subahship  of  Bengal. 

'The  Company  became  guarantees  for  their  Nabob,  and  agreed  with  him  for 
an  annual  sum  for  the  expenses  of  his  household,  tJuit  he  miyht  have  no  occasion 
to  interfere  in  colled iny.the  revenues  of  the  provinces  to  be  governed  in  his  name. 

'  The  king  then  signed  a  firmaun,  for  the  payment  of  Lord  Clive  jagheer  for 
ten  years,  with  reversion  to  the  Company.  General  Carnac  having  declined 
accepting  any  present  from  the  king,  his  Majesty  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee, desiring  the  general  might  be  permitted  to  receive  two  lacks  as  a  testimony 
of  his  favour. 

'Lord  Clive  and  General  Carnac  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Committee  express  their  hiyh  approbation  of  the  measures  they  had  pur- 
sued to  stop  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  for  obtaining  so  extraordinary  an  ac- 
guisition  offevenue  and  influence  to  the  Company,' — p.  267. 
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Was  ever  hypocrisy  Biore  flagrant  than  this  ?  The  stopping  the 
effusion  of  human  blood  I — AVhy,  what  so  easy  as  this,  at  any  earlier 
period,  if  that  had  been  their  desire  ?  But  no  !  it  could  only  be 
stopped  when  the  plunder  for  which  it  flowed  was  obtained :  this,  and 
this  only  was  the  styptic  that  could  stay  the  crimson  current.  On 
the  30th  of  September  following.  Lord  Clive  gave  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectore  this  account  of  his  success : — 

*  "Your  revenues,  by  means  of  this  new  acquisition,  will,  as  near  as  I  caa 
judge,  not  fall  far  short,  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  2o0  lack$,  (3,125,000/.)  Here- 
after ther  will  at  least  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  lacks  more.  The  Nabob's 
allowances  are  reduced  to  forty-two  lacks,  and  the  tribute  to  the  king  is  fixed  at 
twenty-six ;  and  your  civil  and  military  expenses,  in  time  of  peace,  can  never 
exceed  sixty  lacks :  so  that  there  will  be  remaining  a  clear  gain  to  the  Company 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  lack?,  or  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year. 

*  "  The  assistance  which  the  great  MotuI  had  received  from  your  arms  and 
treasury,  made  him  readily  bestow  this  grant  upon  the  Company,  and  it  is  done  in 
the  most  effectual  manner  you  can  desire. 

' "  Our  restoring  to  Shujah  Dowla  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  proceeds 
more  from  the  policy  of  not  extending  the  Company's  territoHfcl  possessions, 
than  the  generous  principle  of  attaching  him  for  ever  to  our  interest  by  grati- 
tude, though  this  has  been  the  apyarenty  and  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  real 
motive. 

*  "  Considering  the  excesses  we  have  of  late  years  manifestcl  in  our  conduct, 
the  princes  of  Indcstan  will  not  readily  imagine  us  capable  of  moderation,  nor 
can  we  expect  they  will  ever  be  attached  to  us  by  any  other  feotive  than  fear. 
No  opportunity  will  ever  be  neglected,  that  seems  to  Tavouf  an  attempt  to  extir- 
pate us.  If  you  mean  to  miiHtain  your  present  poAessioks  and  advantages,  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  the  receipt  of  the  receHuey  iftust  Be  kept  in  your 
own  hands. 

*  "The  regulation  of  the  Nabob's  ministry,  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewannee, 
and  the  honourable  terms  on  which  we  have  conducted  a  peace  with  the  Vizir  ojf 
the  empire,  have  placed  the  dljnily  and  advantage  of  the  English  East  India 
Company  on  a  basis  more yJrm  than  our  most  sanguine  nisbcs  could  a  few  months 
ago  have  suggested.' " — pp.  267,  268. 

The  "dignity  and  advantages"  thus  obtained  for  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company,  may  be  best  judged  of,  perhaps,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  document,  obtained  from  Parliamentary  Records, 
and  given  in  Mr.  Parker's  volume.  It  is  impossible  to  pemse  it 
without  a  feeling  of  deep  commiseration  for  the  unhappy  natives, 
from  whom  all  this  amount  of  thirty  millions  sterling  was  plundered  ; 
or  not  to  sigh  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  which  some  equivalent,  in 
a  cheap  and  just  government,  shall  be  given  to  them  in  com- 
pensation for  the  spoils  thus  wrung  from  them  by  their  invaders  and 
oppressors. 

*  The  following  is  an  account  of  such  sums  as  have  been  proved  or  acknow- 
ledged, before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  have  been  distributed 
by  the  princes,  and  other  natives  of  Bengal,  from  the  year  1757  to  the  year  1766, 
both  inclusive ;  distinguishing  the  principal  times  of  the  said  distributions,  and 
speci^iog  the  sums  received  by  each  person  respectively : — 
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Jtevolution  in  favour  of  Mecr  JaffUr, 
1757. 

£ 
31,500 
234,000 
117,000 
27,000 
33,750 
27,000 
27,000 


Mr.  Drake  (Governor) 

Colonel  Clive 

Mr.  Watts 

Major  Kilpatriclc 

Ditto,  as  a  private  donation 

Mr.  Manningham 

Mr.  Beecher     -         -         - 

Six  Members  of  Council,  one  lack 

each        ....       68,200 
Mr.  Welsh        -         -         -  56,250 

Mr.  Scrafton        -         -         -       22,500 
Mr.  Lushington        -         -  5,625 

Captain  Grant     ...       11,250 
Stipulation  to  the  Navy  &  Army  600,000 


Hevolution  in  favour  of  Jaffier, 
1763. 

£ 
Stipulation  to  the  Army         -     291,66C 
Ditto  to  the  Navy     -         -         145,833 


Restitution 


975,000 


Major  Munro,  in  17G4,  received 

from  Buhvant  Sing         -  10,000 

Ditto  from  the  Nabob  -         -         3,000 

The  officers  belonging  to  Major 

Munro's  family,  from  ditto         3,000 

The  army  received    from    the 

Merchants  at  Benares      -         46,666 


Paid  as  restitution  for  losses 
and  expenses  to  the  Com- 
pany, their  servants,  and 
other  Europeans        -         1,800,000 


Revolution  in  favour  of  Coss'tm, 
1760. 

Mr.  Sumner        -        -  -      28,000 

Mr.  Howell    .           -  -           30,937 

Mr.  M'Guire        -         .  -       20,625 

Mr.  Smith         -        -  .           15,354 

Major  York         -        -  .       15,354 

General  Caillaud      -  -           22,916 

M.  Vansittart       .         .  -       58,333 

Mr.  M'Guire,  .5000  gold  Mohrs      8,750 


Nurljum  ul  Dow  la's  accession, 
1765. 

Mr.  Spencer         -         -         -  23,333 
Messrs.  Playdell,  Burdett,  and 

Gray             ...  35,000 

Mr.  Johnstone      -         -         -  27,650 

Mr.  Leycester  .         -         -  13,125 

Mr.  Senior           -         -         -  20,125 

Mr.  Middleton           -         .  14,291 

Mr,  Gideon  Johnstone           -  5,833 


General  Carnac  received  from 

Bui  want  Sing,  in  1765      -         9,333 
Ditto  from  the  King  -  23,333 

Lord  Clive  received  from  the 

Begum  Queen,  1766  -       58,333 


As  Restitution 


Peace  with  Shujah  Itoxola. 
62,500     East  India  Company    -         -     583,333 


In  addition  to  these  presents  to  individuals,  there  were  acquisitions 
of  territorial  revenues ;  and  the  whole  of  these  are  summed  up  by 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  from  the  Parliamentary  Papers  as 
follows : — 

Received  by  the  Company's  Servants,  as  individual  presents  -     £2,169,365 
Restitution  for  losses  incurred  by  the  same  Servants       -  -     3,420,833 

Tor  the  Military  Charges  of  the  Conquests         -  .  .     5,402,333 

As  Revenues  ceded,  clear  of  expences  ...       18,490,382 

Total,  in  Pounds  Sterling  -  £29,482,913 


Or  neai'ly  thirty  millions  sterling,  of  which  the  Company  plundered 
.the  natives  of  India  in  about  fourteen  yeai"s,  being  on  an  average  of 
more  than  two  inillions,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  aimum  !— 
This  needs  no  comment. 
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GENESIS— Chap.  U. 


I 


CREATION    OF   MAN CAUSES    OF     THE    DISTINCTIONS 

BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  RACES. 

The  creation  of  man,  though  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
is  here  again  distinctly  narrated,  with  reference  to  the  material  of 
which  he  was  made,  and  of  the  union  of  the  spirit  with  matter,  by 
the  dust  of  the  ground  becoming  animated  with  the  breath  of  life, 
(v.  7.)  The  preceding  chapter  speaks  of  man  in  the  plural — 
including  evidently  both  of  our  first  parents :  "  male  and  female 
created  he  them." — (v.  27.)  And  the  same  authority  stamps  the 
highest  dignity  on  the  human  species,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  brute  creation :  "  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  i»  our  image, 
after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." — (v.  26-28.)  The  second  chap- 
ter contains,  thei-efore,  in  part,  a  repetition  of  the  first,  as  narrating 
the  creation  of  man ;  but  it  adds  such  details  as  were  not  included  in 
the  former  account,  and  both  together  furnish  abundant  matter  for 
consideration  and  reflection. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  name  Adam,  which  in  general 
acceptation  is  nnderstood  as  the  proper  name  of  one  indiridual  only, 
was  used  to  designate  rather  the  whole  race  of  mankind  than  any  one 
person.  The  word  itself  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  term,  signifying 
vegetable  earth  or  mould,  because  man  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  verj-  term,  Adam,  is  still 
almost  universally  used  in  the  languages  of  the  East,  the  Arabic,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Hindoostanee,  to  signify  man  or  mankind,  in  the 
general ;  and  is  rarely  or  ever  used  as  a  proper  name  or  individual 
appellation. 

The  Greek  tradition,  which  recorded  the  creation  of  man  from  clay, 
by  Prometheus,  as  alluded  to  by  Hesiod,  had  reference  no  doubt  to 
the  earlier  accounts  of  Creation  presented  in  the  Mosaic  historj-. 
And  the  notion  of  man  being  originally  created  in  the  image  of  the 
gods,  was  prevalent  among  the  Romans,  and  is  adverted  to  by  their 
first  writers  in  prose  and  verse.  Cicero  says,  "  He  who  knows  himself 
will,  in  the  first  place,  perceive  that  he  is  possessed  of  something 
dirine ;  and  will  think  that  the  mind  within  him  was  dedicated  like  a 
sacred  image" — (De  Legibus,  lib.  1.  c.  22)  :  and  Ovid,  in  his  Meta- 
morphoses {lib.i.  r.  83.)  expressly  says  that  "  Prometheus  (or  the  Divine 
counsel)  formed  man  after  the  image  of  the  gods,  who  govern  all 
things."    There  is  nothing,  however,  either  in   the  poeUy  of  the 
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Greeks,  or  the  eloquence  of  the  Romans,  superior  in  sublimity  or 
beauty  to  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  literally 
translated,  and  placed  in  the  original  Hebrew  form,  would  be  thus  : — 

"  And  Jehovah  GoJ  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives, 
And  man  became  a  living  soul." 

The  two  extremes,  of  original  nothingness,  and  ultimate  exaltation, 
are  here  beautifully  pourtraycd  ;  the  "  dust  of  the  ground"  being  the 
lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  general  estimation — and  the  "  living  soul" 
being  the  partaker  of  immortality,  and  by  consequence  allied,  how- 
ever infinite  the  distance,  to  Deify  itself.  This  humiliation  and 
elevation  are  strikingly  pourirayed  in  the  aspirations  of  the  Royal 
Bard  of  Israel : — 

"  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him? 
Thou  liast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  j 
And  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor. 
Thou  hast  given  him  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  ; 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 
O  !  Jehovah,  our  Lord !  how  cxeelleat  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !" 

The  principle  of  vitality, -that  is  the  life,  is  contradistinguished  from 
the  soul:  for  the  "breath  of  lives,"  as  it  is  in  the  original,  which  was 
breathed  into  the  lifeless  clay,  and  the  "living  soul,"  which  man 
became,  are  clearly  distinct  Irom  each  other — the  life  being  termi- 
nable, the  soul  immortal — the  vitality  being  capable  of  extinction,  the 
spirit  enduring  to  eternity.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Moses,  in  a 
subsequent  portion  of  the  Scripture,  is,  that  "  the  life  is  in  the  blood" 
(Lev.  c.  xvii.  i'.  10-11) ;  and,  for  this  reason,  blood  was  prohibited  to 
be  eaten  by  the  Jews,  under  the  severe  penalty  of  the  transgressor 
being  cut  oil  from  among  the  people  of  God:  while  its  especial  im- 
portance, as  the  fluid  of  life,  was  still  more  strongly  expressed  in  its 
being  commanded  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
souls  of  those  in  whose  behalf  it  was  offered  up. 

Among  the  heathen  writers.  Homer  and  Virgil  both  use  phrases 
equivalent  to  this,  that  the  life  is  in  the  blood ;  and  that  the  purple 
stream  was  that  ;vhich,  when  full,  made  life  buoyant,  vigorous,  and 
enduring ;  and,  when  exhausted,  rendered  life  extinct.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  science,  the  truth  of  this  ancient  opinion  has  been 
fully  proved.  The  oelel^rated  Harvey,  of  our  own  country,  and 
Hoffman  and  ITuxam,  physicians  of  tlie  Continent,  each  contributed 
to  throw  great  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure  subject  of  the  circulatioti 
of  the  blood,  and  its  possession  of  the  principle  of  vitality  ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Hunter,  the  great  English  anatomist,  to  prove,  by  expe- 
riments, not  only  that  the  blood  is  a  channel  of  life  to  every  part  of 
the  human  frame,  but  that  it  is  actually  life  itself.  The  l^picurcan 
philosophy  sought  for  this  princijilc  of  vitality  in  some  exquisitely 
fine  and  invisible  fluid  or  gas;  and  among  the  moderns  there  are 
those  who  regard  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat;  oxygen,  or  the  vital 
gas  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  voltaic  fluid,  which  pre  duces  such 
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extraordinary  effects  in  giving  motions  to  animal  matter  after  death, 
as  among  the  elements,  wherein  the  principle  of  vitality  is  to  be  sought. 
The  anatomical  structure  of  man  is,  however,  the  most  tangible 
and  perceptible — as  it  is  confessedly  the  most  wonderful  of  the  works 
of  the  Creation.  Galen,  the  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity,  cal- 
culated the  bones  to  be  284 ;  and  the  distinct  purposes  aimed  at  in 
the  formation  of  each,  upwards  of  40 :  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  whole,  making  therefore,  1 1,384.  The  muscles  exceed  600  in 
number ;  and  10  diflferent  circumstances  were  necessar}-  to  be  con- 
sidered in  each,  before  their  purpose  could  be  achieved : — namely, 
proper  form  or  figiu-e;  just  magnitude  in  size;  right  disposition  of 
the  several  points  or  extremities ;  and  the  due  insertion  of  the  several 
nerves,  veins,  arteries,  &c. :  so  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles 
alone  more  than  6000  several  ^•iews  and  intentions  had  to  be  fulfilled  ! 
If  to  these  be  added  the  skin,  itself  a  fibrous  net-work  of  infinite 
ramifications  and  parts,  the  ligaments,  the  vessels,  the  glands,  &c.,  the 
number  and  intricacy  of  the  parts,  so  wonderfully  adjusted,  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  sentiments  of  awe  and  veneration  towards  the  Creator, 
similar  to  those  which  made  the  Psalmist  exclaim — 

"  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
Wonderful  are  thy  works,  as  my  soul  well  knoweth  : 
My  bony  substance  was  not  bid  from  thee  when  I  was  formed  in  secret. 
And  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth. 
Thine  eyes  beheld  mine  unformed  substance; 
And  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written 
Daily  while  they  were  being  formed — nay,  when  there  was  not  one  of  them.* 

Wonderful,  however,  as  is  the  form  or  structure  of  man,  his  intel- 
lectual powers  are  still  more  mysterious.  The  faculties  of  conscious- 
ness, judgment,  memory,  imagination, — the  sentiments  of  hope,  fear, 
love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  contentment,  and  despair, — all  existing  in  full 
perfection  at  different  periods  and  under  different  circumstances,  in 
the  same  individual, — and  these  in  their  turn  giving  such  external 
expression  to  the  eyes,  the  lips,  and  the  whole  countenance,  as  to  light 
up,  by  the  power  of  sympathy,  the  same  sentiments  and  feelings  in 
the  minds  of  others, — all  present  phenomena,  as  much  above  our 
finite  comprehension,  as  the  nature  of  Deity  itself;  and  were  they 
not  so  familial*  to  us  by  their  constant  exliibition,  they  would  excite 
perpetual  astonishment  in  all  who  beheld  them. 

One  of  the  questions  that  had  been  most  frequently  discussed  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  existing  family  of  mankind  : — some  conceiving  them 
to  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  offspring  of  a  single  pair,  the  original 
parents  of  all ; — and  others  belicring  in  the  existence  of  several  distinct 
pairs,  as  parents  of  each  race,  as  necessary  to  account  for  the  varieties 
now  found.  The  subdivisions  generally  admitted  are  these  :  1.  The 
European  race;  2.  The  Asiatic  race;  3.  The  American  race; 
4.  The  African  race  ;  -5.  The  Australian  race.  Or,  according  to  the 
classification  of  Blumenbach  (De  Generi  Humani  Varietate  Nativa), 
the  Caucasian,  which  includes  the  European  and  the  handsomest 
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portion  of  the  Asiatic  race  :  the  Mongolian,  including  all  the  Tartar, 
Siberian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  race ;  the  American,  including  all 
the  red  and  copper-coloured  Indians,  the  Caribs,  and  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  race ;  the  Ethiopian,  including  all  the  Negro  race ;  and  the 
Malay,  which  forms  a  variety  between  the  Hindoo  of  the  Asiatic 
and  the  Chinese  of  the  Mongolian  race.  The  differences  in  the 
phrenology  and  physiognomy,  as  well  as  in  the  complexion  and  hair 
of  these  vaiieties  are  well  known ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  point  them  out  in  detail,  but  rather  confine  ourselves  to  the 
reasons  which  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  existing  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  though  descending  from  one  single  parental  source,  can 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  subsequent  causes,  in- 
fluencing and  continuing  those  changes,  Avhich  ultimately  made  the 
present  races  to  differ  from  each  other  in  the  several  chaiacteristics 
by  which  they  are  each  distinguished. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  these  changes,  are  some  of  them 
known : — such  as  climate,  food,  manner  of  life,  and  occupation ;  others 
are  beyond  our  power  to  determine.  But  as  we  see  an  equal  diversity 
in  the  varieties  of  animals  that  can  be  proved  to  have  been  produced 
from  a  single  pair,  we  recognize  in  both,  the  connexion  between 
causes  and  effects.  We  will  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  of  these, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  his  excellent  'Treatise  on  Scripture 
Zoology,'  from  .which  we  draw  much  of  the  materials  of  our  present 
illustration ;  and  to  which,  as  to  Burder's  interesting  work,  already 
named,  we  shall  have  future  occasions  to  refer. 

The  influence  which  climate  principally  produces  on  the  animal 
frame,  is  on  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  on  the  limits  of  the  stature. 
The  darkest  hues  of  the  complexion  are  those  of  the  hottest  climates; 
the  fairest,  those  of  the  coldest  regions;  with  nice  shades  of  gi-ada- 
tion,  connecting,  in  progressive  links  of  one  great  chain,  the  tAvo  ex- 
ta-emes  of  either.  The  effects  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere,  are  nearly  the  same  on  plants  as  on  animals,  and 
on  the  brute  creation  as  on  man.  The  birds,  beasts,  flowei-s,  and 
even  fishes,  of  the  equatorial  regions,  are  uniformly  brighter  or  deeper 
tinctured  in  their  spots,  their  feathers,  their  petals,  and  their  scales, 
than  we  find  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  hence,  one 
reason  at  least,  for  the  deep  jet  colour  which  characterizes  that  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  living  under  or  near  the  equator  ;  the  dark- 
brown  and  copper-coloured  following,  as  we  recede  from  thence  to- 
wards the  tropics  ;  and  the  olive  gi-adually  shading  itself  away  from  the 
tropics  towards  the  pole,  through  the  various  degrees  of  fair  and 
sanguine  complexions,  which  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  same 
parallels  of  latitude.  As  we  approach  the  poles  we  find  every  thing 
Becoming  whiter  :  bears,  foxes,  hares,  falcons,  crows,  and  blackbirds, 
all  assume  the  same  common  livery,  while  many  of  them  change  their 
colour  witli  the  change  of  the  season  itself.  For  the  same  reason, 
namely,  a  decrease  of  heat,  as  well  as  from  having  a  thinner  mucous 
web,  itself  probably  an  eftect  of  the  same  cause,  the  Abyssinians, 
though  living  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  arc  less  black  than  the 
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negroes,  their  country  being  much  more  elevated  above  the  sea,  and 
Uieir  climate  consequently  far  more  tempei'ate.  In  stature,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mild  or  temperate  zones  are  the  largest  and  finest 
formed  :  while  the  extreme  of  heat,  as  m  Bengal,  and  the  extren»e 
of  cold,  as  in  Lapland  and  Nova  Zembla,  cause  a  stunted  gi-owth 
or  diminudveness  of  stature,  and  produce  a  certain  effect  even  on  the 
physionomy  of  those  exposed  to  the  operation  of  these  extremes. 

The  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  tlie  animal  sjstem,  are 
as  extensive  and  as  wonderful  as  those  of  different  climates.  The 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  wool  or  hair,  the  firmness  and  flavour  of 
the  flesh,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  extent  of 
the  stature,  are  all  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  diet.  Oils  and 
spirits  produce  a  peculiar  excitement  of  the  liver ;  and,  like  the 
calorific  rays  of  the  sun,  usually  become  the  means  of  tluowing  an 
overcharge  of  bile  into  the  circulation.  Hence  the  sallow  and  oUve 
hue  of  many  who  addict  themselves  to  the  excessive  use  of  wiue,  or 
ardent  spirits,  and  who  use  but  little  exercise.  The  Esquimaux,  and 
other  Indians  inhabiting  very  northern  latitudes,  by  using  for  their 
food,  principally  fish  and  oils,  and  these  often  in  a  putiid  and  rancid 
state  :  as  well  as  from  oiling  their  skins,  and  living  in  their  wi-etc])ed 
cabins  surrounded  by  filth,  gi'ease,  and  smoke,  are  much  darker  than 
others,  who  have  better  food,  and  more  cleanly  habits,  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitudes  :  and  even  in  our  own  country,  the  distance  is  great 
between  the  beautifully  delicate  complexion  of  young  persons  in  high 
life,  on  whom  ever}-  care  is  bestowed,  and  that  of  beggars,  vagrants, 
gypsies,  and  others,  whose  exposure  to  all  the  evils  of  bad  air,  excessive 
labour,  bad  food,  insufficient  clothing,  ill-health,  intemperance,  anxiety, 
and  evil  passions,  have  their  complexions  and  their  physiognomy  so 
entirely  altered,  that  if  placed  beside  the  beautiful  forms  and  lovely 
countenances  of  those  more  happily  circumstanced,  they  would  hai'dly 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  race  of  beings  :  though,  when  they  each  lay 
in  the  cradle  as  infants,  if  stripped  of  all  clothing  and  ornament,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  difference  between  them. 

If  we  consider,  then,  that  the  long-continued  operation  of  climate 
and  food  can  produce  great  changes  in  the  complexion,  stature,  and 
form  of  man, — the  addition  of  the  influence  of  habits,  usages,  and 
occupations,  will  greatly  augment  the  amount  of  change  to  be  so 
effected  ;  and,  allov\-ing  the  continued  succession  of  many  centuries  in 
time,  and  tlie  well-known  operation  of  hereditaiy  transmission  of 
both  physical  and  mental  qualities  to  a  great  extent,  and  these  mnl- 
tijilying  in  strength  as  they  descend  through  long  lines  of  families, 
races,  or  tribes,  so  as  to  constitute,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
other  circumstances, — what  we  call  national  characteristics,  we  conceive 
that  all  these  considerations  afford  abundant  reason  for  believing  that 
the  whole  of  the  existing  family  of  mankind  sprung  from  one  original 
source;  and  that  their  varieties  can  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  from 
the  causes  enumerated,  without  supposing  the  necessity  of  more  than 
one  common  parent  for  all. 

We  will  terminate  our  remarks  on  this  head,  by  the  narration  of 
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what  occuired  to  our  own  observation  on  this  subject,  during  a  voyage 
up  the  Nile,  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts.  On  engaging  the  vessel, 
in  which  this  voyage  was  to  be  performed,  the  crew  were  selected  from 
among  the  boatmen  of  the  Nile,  navigating  between  Cairo  and  Alex- 
dria,  or  those  born  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in  that  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  where  the  Rosetta  and  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  enclose 
the  Delta — the  most  northern  and  the  coolest  part  of  Egypt — that 
nearest  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  men  were  Egyptians,  and 
of  a  dark  brown  complexion  ;  darker,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  same 
class  of  persons  living  in  cities  and  in  houses,  from  their  constant  ex- 
posure, as  boatmen,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Dark  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, as  we  proceeded  up  the  Nile,  towards  the  Cataracts  of  Nubia, 
in  the  south,  we  every  day  came  into  communication  with  persons, 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  who  were  darker  still.  The  transi- 
tion to  deeper  and  deeper  shades  of  complexion,  greater  fulness 
of  lip  and  flatness  of  feature,  and  more  and  more  crispedness  or 
woolliness  of  hair,  was  so  gi-adual  and  so  imperceptible,  that  we  could 
not,  on  any  one  day,  say  the  difTercnce  was  manifest  between  those 
of  to-day  and  those  of  yesterday ;  but  the  progress  of  a  week  made 
so  sensible  a  difference,  that  the  boatmen  of  Cairo,  who,  when  we 
left  that  city,  M'cre  among  the  darkest  of  the  men  anywhere  to  be 
seen,  were  now  grown,  ~ by  comparison,  fairer  and  fairer  every  day, 
until  at  length  we  arrived  in  Nubia,  where  the  extremest  jet  of  the 
negro-race  was  found,  and  where  all  the  characteristics  of  negi'o 
physiognomy  were  also  seen. 

Our  conviction  then  was,  that  between  the  two  extremes,  of  the 
fairest  complexion,  and  most  soft  and  silky  hair,  in  Cairo,  and  the 
most  ebony  skin  and  woolly  hair  of  Nubia,  were  connected  by  such 
imperceptible  links,  that  if  a  person  could  be  selected  from  every 
league  as  we  proceeded,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  line,  the  nicest 
skill  would  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  difference  between  any  two 
succeeding  individuals,  though  it  would  be  perceptible  at  intervals  of 
every  ten,  while  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  line  would  have  repre- 
sented, the  one  the  fair  though  warm  complexion  of  Naples  or  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  other  the  deep  jet  black  of  Sierra  Leone  or  Tim- 
buctoo. 

We  were  convinced,  from  this  circumstance,  more  than  from  all  the 
reasoning  we  had  previously  heard,  that  the  Egyptians,  undoubtedly 
the  most  wonderful  people  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  whose  monu- 
ments attest  the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  power,  were  of  that  very  African  race,  now  so  despised  as  to  be 
enslaved  by  Europeans,  and  their  slavery  defended  on  the  ground  of 
their  physical  and  mental  inferiority  !  and  never  had  we,  before,  so 
irresistible  a  proof  as  this  afforded  us  of  the  sublime  truth,  that  "  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  for  we  are  all  his  offspring :"  (Acts,  c.  xvii.r.  26-28  :)  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  impious  towards  heaven,  and  unjust  towards  our 
fellow-man,  to  treat  any  branch  of  the  great  human  family,  of  which 
we  ai-e  ourselves  a  part,  in  any  other  way  than  as  brothers.    To  that 
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clust,  rom  whence  oux-  common  father,  Adam,  came,  must  all  his 
children,  of  every  age,  race,  complexion,  kindred,  creed,  or  tongue, 
return :  and  since,  in  the  helplessness  of  our  common  birth,  we  are 
all  on  the  same  equal  footing  in  the  eyes  of  our  INIaker,  and  return 
again,  in  the  silence  of  death,  to  the  same  common  level  of  nothing- 
ness from  whence  we  sprung,  let  us  learn  that  all  distinctions  between 
these  two  extremes  are  purely  artificial  and  transitory  :  that  no  rule  of 
action  can  be  safe,  which  is  not  founded  in  reason  and  vu'tue  :  and 
that  while  all  else  shall  pass  away.  Truth  and  Justice  will  endure  for 
ever;  and  that  they  who  make  these  dictates  the  rule  of  all  their 
actions  towards  themselves  and  others,  will  best  fulfil  the  great  ends 
of  the  Creator,  who  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  whose  likeness 
is  most  truly  reflected  when  Truth  and  Justice  regulate  his  actions  to- 
wards all  his  fellow-creatures. 
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CRIMINAL    LAW, 


We  may  readily  admit,  that  the  true  measure  of  human  punishment 
should  be  governed  by  the  general  interest  of  the  state  ;  but  we  may  safely 
deny  that  the  interest  of  any  free  and  well-regulated  state  requires  capital 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  except  in  a  case  where  the  safety  of  the  state 
demands  it.  And  we  contend  that  there  are  more  efl"ectual  methods  of 
police,  by  which  criminals  may  be  amended;  and,  by  their  punishments, 
become  a  living  and  daily  example. — Considerations  of  Criminal  Law, 

'  L'experience  fait  remarquer,  que  dans  les  pays  oii  les  peines  sont  douces, 
iVesprit  de  Citoyen  en  est  frappe,  comme  il  Test  ailleurs  par  les  gxaudes. — 
:  Montesquieu. 

PROTESTANT   PERSECUTION. 

j      1683,  25th  February.— Ordered,  that  if  any  Member  of  this  House  have 

I  any  senant  that  is  a  Popish  recusant,  or  refuseth  to  go  to  Church,  and 

hear  divine  service,  he  shall  presently  discharge  him,  under  penalty  of 

sequestration  from  the  House. — Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1756), 

p.  210. 

1690,  10th  December. — Ordered,  that  no  Papists  do  presume  to  come 
into  Westminster  Hall,  the  Court  of  Requests,  or  lobby  of  this  House, 
during  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament ;  and  this  order  to  be  pasted  up  at 
Westminster  Hall  Gate,  and  in  the  lobby  of  this  House,  and  that  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  do  take  into  custody  all  such  persons  as  shall  ofiend 
against  the  said  order. — Jbid.  pp.  9,  10. 

1700. — Paul  Atkinson,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  for  performing  the  functions  of  a  Catholic  Priest.  He  was 
confined  in  Hurst  Castle,  Southampton,  where  he  died  in  1729,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  imprisonment.  He  was  so 
generally  esteemed  as  to  be  visited  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
— Defoe^s  Diarv, 
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THE    DEMORALIZING    INFLUENCE    OF   WAR. 

A  WISE  minister  would  rather  preserve  peace,  than  gain  a  victory ;  because 
he  knows  that,  even  the  most  successful  war  leaves  nations  generally  more 
poor,  always  more  profligate,  than  it  found  them.  These  are  real  evils 
that  cannot  be  brought  into  a  list  of  indemnities,  and  the  demoralizing  in-' 
lluence  of  war  is  not  the  least  of  them.  The  triumphs  of  truth  are  the 
most  glorious,  chiefly  because  they  are  the  most  bloodless  of  all  victories,: 
deriving  their  highest  lustre  from  the  number  of  tiie  saved,  not  of  the- 
iiLAiN. — Lacon. 

THE  people's  SHARE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  RroHT  of  examining  public  measures,  and  descanting  on  public  cha- 
racters, is  the  share  of  government,  which  free  citizens  have  reserved,  and 
it  is  a  moderate  share.  "  In  a  free  state,"  says  Judge  Blackstone,  "  what 
the  people  cannot  do  by  themselves,  they  do  by  their  representatives." 
Certainly,  then,  there  is  no  need  that  they  should  do  that  by  representatives, 
which  they  can  do  better  by  themselves. — Free  Thoujhts  on  Government. 
1781. 

PRINCE  versus  V^OVLE. 

In  monarchies  and  despostic  governments,  the  glory,  the  ease,  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sovereign,  his  ministers  and  favourites,  will  be  the  first  objects 
of  every  institution.  In  a  free  countrj-,  the  ease,  the  welfare,  the  security 
of  the  subject,  will  ever  take  the  lead. — Ibid. 

A  CITIZEN  SOLDIER. 

"  In  a  land  of  liberty,"  says  Judge  Blackstone,  "it  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  make  a  distinct  order  of  the  profession  of  arms.  In  free  states,  no  man 
should  take  up  arms  but  with  a  view  to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws. 
He  puts  not  off  the  citizen  when  he  enters  the  camp  ;  but  it  is  because  be 
is  a  citizen,  and  would  wish  to  continue  so,  that  he  makes  himself,  for  a 
while,  a  soldier." 

A    PROFESSIONAL   SOLDIER. 

Stripped  of  the  graceful  drapery  which  poets  and  orators,  the  stage,  and 
even  the  pulpit,  have  thrown  over  him,  what  is  a  soldier,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  a  standing  army — from  a  Wellington  to  a  drummer-boy  ? 
Averse  to  the  occupations  of  peace,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  profession  of 
war,  for  pay  or  pillage,  or  more  honourable  rewards.  At  the  command  of 
his  government,  he  goes  forth,  to  protect  and  save,  or  to  plunder  and  de- 
stroy, as  a  small  cabinet  of  courtiers,  possibly  by  a  casting  vote,  or  as  their 
haughty  and  heartless  master  shall  determine.  If  a  votary  of  science,  he 
may  give  his  nights  and  days  to  improve  the  methods  of  human  annoyance, 
and  become  the  Congreve  of  a  more  tragic  drama.  If  a  common  artizan, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  cleave  the  skull,  blow  out  the  brains,  or  pierce  the 
heart,  of  any  military  opponent  whom  his  government  may  have  inade  an 
enemy.  Yet  on  this  human  machine — the  puppet  of  a  war-minister — should 
he  perish  in  the  attempt  to  destroy,  will  be  readily  bestowed  the  requiem  of 
a  patriot ;  and  even  a  Christian  may  be  found  to  utter  the  exclamation, 
"let  my  last  end  be  like  his." — Anon.  1814. 

HUMANITY. 

Know  that  the  great  art  to  love  your  enemy  consists  in  never  losing  sight 
of  man  in  him.  Humanity  has  power  over  all  that  is  human ;  the 
most  inhuman  man  still  remains  man,  and  never  can  throw  off  all  taste 
for  what  becomes  a  man. — Lavaler. 
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A   ROYAL   PHILOSOPHER. 

Frederick  III,  at  the  closeofhis  "MemoirespourservirarHistoirede  Bran- 
debourgh,"  thus  describes  his  country's  wise  and  liberal  policy  : — "  Toules 
sectesvivent  icieu  paix,  et  contribuent  egaletnent  an  bonheur  de  I'etat: 
toutessont  egales  au  gouvemement,  quicansequemment  laisse  a  chacnnla 
liberie  d'aller  au  ciel  par  quel  chemin  qu'il  lui  plait.  Qu'il  soitbon  citoyen, 
c'est  tout  ce  qu'on  lui  demande."  The  royal  author  justly  concludes,  as 
history  abuudanUy  testifies,  that  "  le  foux  zele  est  un  tyran  qui  depeuple 
les  provinces ;  la  tolerance  est  une  tendre  mere  qui  les  rend  florissantes." 

How  little  on  a  comparison,  appears  Louis  le  Grande,  revoking  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  thus  expatriating  art  and  industry,  to  enrich  and  aggran- 
dize his  neighbouring  rirals  ! — Aiion. 

PREVENTION  RATHER  THAN  PUNISHMENT. 

Lord  Coke,  in  his  epilogue  to  his  third  Institute,  which  treats  of  the 
Crown  Law,  after  observing  that  frequent  punishment  does  not  prevent 
crime,  says : — 

"  What  a  lamentable  case  it  is,  that  so  many  Christian  men  and  women 
should  he  strangled  on  that  cursed  tree  of  the  gallows;  insomuch,  as  if  in  a 
large  field,  a  man  might  see  together  all  the  Christians,  that  but  in  one 
year,  throughout  England,  come  to  that  untimely  and  ignominious  death, 
if  there  were  any  spark  of  grace  or  charity  in  him,  it  would  make  his  heart 
to  bleed  for  pity  and  compassion." 

His  lordship  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  method  of  preventing  crime, 
is  1 .  By  training  up  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  habits  of  in- 
dustrj'.  2.  In  the  execution  of  good  laws.  3.  In  the  granting  pardon, 
very  rarely,  and  upon  good  reasons.  He  then  concludes,  "  that  the  consi- 
deration of  this  prevention,  were  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Parliament ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  expert  and  wise  men,  to  make  preparation  for  the  same, 
ut  benedicat  eis  dominus.  Blessed  shall  he  be  that  layeth  the  first  stone  of 
the  building;  more  blessed-thai  proceeds  in  it;  -most  of  all,  that  fiuisheth 
it,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  nation." — Consi- 
derations on  Criminal  Law. 

THE  LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  OF  LIFE. 

There  is,  in  this  world,  continual  interchange  of  pleasing  and  greeting, 
still  keeping  their  succession  of  times,  and  overtaking  each  other  in  their 
several  courses.  No  picture  can  be  all  drawn  of  the  brightest  colours,  nor 
a  harmony  consorted  only  of  trebles.  Shadows  are  needful  in  expressing 
of  proportions.;  and  the  bass  is  a  principal  part  of  perfect  music.  Our  con- 
dition here  alloweth  no  unmeddled  joy  :  our  whole  life  is  temperate,  be- 
tween sweet  and  sour ;  and  we  must  all  look  for  a  mixture  of  both.  The 
wise  so  wish  ;  better  that  they  still  think  of  worse,  accepting  the  one  if  it 
come  with  liking,  and  bearing  the  other  without  impatience;  being  so 
much  matters  of  each  other's  fortunes  that  neither  shall  work  them  to 
excess.  The  dwarf  groweth  not  on  the  highest  hill ;  and  the  tall  man 
loscth  not  his  height  in  the  lowest  valley ;  and  as  a  lesser  mind,  though 
most  at  ease,  will  be  dejected,  so  a  resolute  virtue  in  the  deepest  distress  is 
most  impregnable. — Robert  Southwell. 

FREEDOM  AND  VIRTUE. 

Substantial  freedom  is  both  the  daughter  and  parent  of  virtue ;  and 
virtue  is  the  only  source  of  public  and  private  felicity. — Sir  William  Jones. 
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CANZONETTE. 


'Tis  sweet,  wlien  in  the  glowing  west 

The  sun's  bright  wheels  their  course  are  leaving, 
Upon  the  azure  Ocean's  breast 

To  watch  the  dark  wave  slowly  heaving. 

And  oh !  at  glimpse  of  early  morn, 

When  holy  monks  their  beads  are  telling, 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  inspiring  horn 
From  glen  to  mountain  wildly  swelling. 

And  it  is  sweet  at  mid-day  hour, 

Beneath  the  forest  oak  reclining. 
To  hear  the  driving  tempests  pour. 

Each  sense  to  fairy  dreams  resigning. 

'Tis  sweet,  where  nodding  rocks  around 
The  nightshade  dark  is  wildly  wreathing, 

To  listen  to  some  solemn  sound, 

From  harp  or  lyre  divinely  breathing ! 

For  He  who  gave  the  life  we  share, 
With  every  charm  his  gift  adorning, 

Bade  eve  her  pearly  dew-drops  wear, 
And  dress'd  in  smiles  the  blush  of  morninff! 


HOPE. 

Child  of  fair  promise,  gloriously  bright 

Girt  with  the  dazzling  hues  of  light  and  love, 
That,  like  a  smiling  angel  from  above, 
Dost  scatter  radiance  o'er  the  paths  of  night, 
Winning  us,  by  the  magic  of  thy  might, 

To  tread  those  realms  where  gleamest  thou  afar 
The  beacon  of  man's  course,  his  guiding  star ! 
If  he  should  find,  when  he  hath  gained  the  height, 

'Twas  but  a  meteor  lured  him,  and  that  grief 
And  weariness  reward  his  straing  toil. 
That  barrenness  eats  up  the  corrupt  soil. 

Still  blissful  was  the  dream,  tho'  sadly  brief. 
He  finds  his  joy,  when  fruitless  is  the  race, 
Was  in  the  panting  glory  of  the  chase. 


C.  Richards,  Printer,  100,  St  Martin'*  Lane,  Chiriiig  Cross. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— March  28. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Upper  House  were  of  considerable  interest 
this  evening :  but  we  regret  deeply  to  learn,  from  that  portion  of  them 
which  related  to  the  question  of  Negro  Emancipation,  that  the 
Ministers  are  not  so  well  prepared  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect  they 
would  be,  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery.  AVe  do  not  wish 
to  condemn  them  prematurely,  and  shall,  therefore,  wait  until  their 
plans  are  divulged,  before  v^e  give  a  decided  opinion  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  we  present  the  following  to  our  readers,  as  an  abstract  of  the 
conversation  that  passed  on  this  subject,  in  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

Lord  SuFFiELD  said  that  he  had  several  petitions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  induced  by  peculiar  circumstances 
to  present  to  their  lordships  at  an  earher  period  than  he  had  at  first 
intended.  Certain  rumours  had  lately  been  afloat  respecting  the  plan 
of  emancipation  to  be  proposed  by  Government,  which  he  confessed 
had  produced  in  his  mind,  and  he  beheved,  in  that  of  the  public,  the 
gi-eatest  consternation.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  those  rumours 
had  lessened  the  general  confidence  which  he  was  disposed  to  place  in 
His  ALijesty's  Ministers,  or  cause  him  to  regard  with  distrust  their 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  particular  question  to  which  the  petitions 
he  held  in  his  hand  referred.  He  felt  convinced,  that  the  principles 
of  his  noble  friends  near  him  were  sound  and  right,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  they  were  fully  disposed  ta  act  upon  them  ;  but  yet  he 
was  not  blind  to  the  formidable  array  of  prejudice  and  false  notions 
of  self-interest  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  He  was  anxious, 
therefore,  to  obtain  for  them  such  support  throughout  the  countr}', 
and  such  a  decided  expression  of  the  national  feeling,  as  could  alone 
enable  them  to  encounter  the  opponents  of  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  The  petitioners  prayed  for  a  total  and  immediate  eman- 
cipation ;  and  he  could  assure  their  lordships  that  nothing  but  total 
and  immediate  emancipation  would  satisfy  the  country.  He  wished, 
however,  to  explain,  that  by  the  expression  "  immediate  emancipation" 
was  meant,  not  that  the  slaves  should  be  at  once  liberated  on  the 
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sending  out  of  a  depatch,  or  the  sailing  of  a  ship — but  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  there  should  take  place  a  substitution  of  legal 
restraint  for  the  pi'eserit  absolute  and  iiTesponsible  power  of  the  slave 
master.  The  petition  he  should  first  present  came  from  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  signed  by  21,291  persons. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  not  aware  what  the  rumours  were  to 
which  the  noble  lord  had  alluded  ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  had 
expected  that  Parliament  would  have  been  called  upon  before  the 
present  time  to  discuss  this  question  in  some  specific  shape.  He 
regx'etted  that  this  had  not  been  the  case,  because  he  believed  the 
present  uncertain  state  in  which  the  question  now  stood  was  pro- 
ductive, not  to  say  of  inconvenience,  but  of  serious  danger.  If  Mi- 
nisters had  any  plan  to  propose  relative  to  this  important  subject,  they 
were  bound  to  produce  it  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

Lord  SuFFiELD,  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  noble  baron, 
stated,  that  he  had  seen  in  a  newspaper  a  plan  of  emancipation,  par- 
taking of  a  demi-official  character,  which  he  was  sure  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  England.  He  was  convinced  that  any 
plan  contemplating  the  existence  of  slavery  one  single  minute  beyond 
the  time  necessary  for  making  airangements  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  colonies,  would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  country.  He 
attributed  all  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  bringing  this  question 
to  a  settlement,  to  the  opposition  which  the  Government  had  met 
with  from  the  West  Indian  body.  The  noble  lord  then  presented  a 
petition  against  slavery,  from  Sheffield,  signed  by  11, 100  individuals. 

Lord  GoDERiCH  said  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to  give 
any  answer  to  the  rumours  which  his  noble  friend  said  he  had  heard 
respecting  the  supposed  intentions  of  Government  on  the  subject  of 
negi'o  emancipation.  He  did  not  think  it  at  all  incumbent  on 
Government  to  offer  explanations  relative  to  rumours  stated  on  such 
loose  authority  as  newspaper  report.  His  noble  friend,  in  allusion  to 
the  observations  which  fell  from  the  noble  baron  opposite,  with  respect 
to  some  alleged  delay  in  bringingthisquestionunder  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  had  professed  to  believe  that  that  delay  was  attributable 
to  a  particular  body  of  persons,  interested  in  the  decision  of  this  great 
question.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  was  the  duly  of  Government 
to  give  the  utmost  possible  attention  to  all  the  various  considerations 
that  attached  to  so  intricate  a  question  ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to 
admit  that  any  charge  of  delay  could  be  fairly  brought  against 
Government.  It  was  not  his  duty  to  state,  at  the  present  time,  what 
communications  had  taken  place  between  the  Government  and  dif- 
ferent parties  on  this  subject ;  but,  aware  as  he  was,  of  the  importance 
of  submittirg  it  at  the  earliest  possible  period  to  the  decision  of  Par- 
liament, yet  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  if  the  wish  of  the 
noble  baron  opposite — that  this  question  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament  before  the  present  time — had  been  realized,  the 
result  would  have  been  anything  but  advantageous  to  the  safe  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question. 

Earl  FiTZ WILLIAM  said,  that  however  anxious  the  people  of  tliis 
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country  vrere  to  have  the  question  decided,  yet  there  was  nothing 
they  would  deprecate  more  than  any  endeavour  to  precipitate  its 
setdement ;  and  he  trusted  that  Government  would  not  oring  forward 
their  measure  until  the  undivided  attention  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  could  be  devoted  to  it. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  regretted  that  the  measure  of  Grovem- 
ment  on  the  subject  of  emancipation  had  not  yet  been  brought  for- 
ward. To  the  Government,  and  not  to  the  AVest  India  proprietors, 
was  to  be  attributed  the  blame  of  all  the  delay.  The  Government 
had  communicated  with  a  portion  of  the  West  India  interest,  and  to 
them  they  had  told  their  hopes,  their  wishes,  and  their  disputes,  which 
were  kept  a  secret  from  the  general  body  of  West  India  proprietors. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  Go- 
vernment were  responsible  for  all  the  confusion  in  which  West  India 
afiairs  at  present  stood. 

Earl  Grey  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  question  was  one 
of  deep  importance ;  and,  however  anxious  he  might  l>e  to  have  it 
settled,  he  was  still  as  anxious  that  aU  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
parties  interested  procured.  However  easy  and  popular  it  might  be 
to  attack  Ministers  for  delay,  he  was  content  to  submit  to  any  imputa- 
tion of  that  kind,  provided  that  he  avoided  the  greater  danger  of  pre- 
cipitation, of  which  the  only  result  could  be  an  unsatisfactory-  and 
unsafe  settlement  of  the  question.  As  to  the  communications  that 
had  taken  place  between  Government  and  other  parties  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  did  not  think  that  the  noble  Duke  would  impute  it  as  a  crime 
to  them  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
West  India  body,  and  to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  a  work  which 
was  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger.  The  noble  Duke  complained 
that  the  Government  had  commimicated  with  a  select  portion  of  the 
West  India  proprietors.  How  would  he  have  had  the  Government 
act  ?  Would  he  have  had  the  Ministers  go  to  a  genei-al  assembly, — 
to  a  meeting  at  Exeter-hall, — and  there  publicly  declare  their  inten- 
tions ?  AU  that  Ministers  could  do  was  to  consult  those  privately 
whom  they  knew  to  be  opposed  to  them,  but  in  whom  they  had  the 
greatest  confidence,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  wav  their  objections 
could  be  met.  Of  course  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  throw 
out  any  hint  respecting  the  nature  of  any  plan  which  it  might  be  in 
the  contemplation  of  Ministers  to  propose.  All  he  would  say  at  pre- 
sent was,  that  the  attention  of  Government  generally,  and  of  his 
noble  friend  near  him,  had  been  directed  carefully  to  this  great  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  to  bring  it  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  He  could  not  say  what  the  rumoiu^  were  to  which  his 
noble  friend  had  alluded ;  for  such  rumours  the  Government  were 
not  responsible,  and  it  coidd  not  be  expected  that  they  should  enter 
into  any  explanation  with  respect  to  diem.  To  declare  immediate 
emancipaUon  would  undoubtedly  make  short  and  easy  work  of  the 
matter  ;  but  he  confessed  that  that  was  not  the  way  in  which  he  wished 
to  deal  with  the  question ;  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  his  noble 
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friend's  explanation  that  the  word  "immediate"  was  not  to  be 
taken  as  meaiiing  immediate,  but  the  earliest  period  at  which 
emancipation  could  take  place  with  safety  to  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned. He  (Earl  Grey)  was  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  declare  for  immediate  emancipation,  with- 
out considering  the  consequences  that  might  flow  from  such  a 
measure. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  repeated,  that  he  merely  meant  to 
declare,  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  interest,  that  it  was  most 
anxious  for  an  immediate  inquiry,  and  that  delay  was  not  imputable 
to  them. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  leave  to  emphatically  deny  the 
assertion  of  the  noble  Duke,  that  there  were  any  disputes  or  differences 
in  the  Cabinet  in  relation  to  the  West  India  question. 

Lord  SuFFiELD,  in  presenting  a  petition,  also  for  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery,  from  Glasgow,  signed  by  31,172  persons,  said,  that 
though  the  West  India  body,  aided  by  noble  Lords  opposite,  did  not 
openly  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extinction  of  slavery,  their 
endless  efforts,  by  procrastination  and  opposing  every  means  adopted 
by  Ministers  to  obtain  that  desirable  end,  had  that  pernicious  effect. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  as  one  of  the  Opposition  allies  alluded  to, 
said  that  the  opponents  of  the  measures  of  Ministers  were  solely 
actuated  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large  and  of 
the  slaves  themselves. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  one  of  those  watchful  guardians 
of  the  interests  of  the  slaves,  has  ever  thought  of  suggesting  that  the 
slaves  themselves  should  be  consulted  as  to  what  their  feelings  were 
on  the  subject.  If  there  were  among  them  any  who  preferred  slavciy 
to  freedom,  and  who,  having  the  option  given  to  them,  chose  to 
reject  the  offer  of  their  liberty  and  to  continue  enslaved,  such  persons 
might  still  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  condition ; — but 
while,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  they  indicate  their  belief  that 
their  interests  would  be  promoted  by  their  being  set  free,  it  is  a  little 
hard  upon  them,  to  say  the  least,  that  those  who  prq/it  by  their 
slavery  should  pretend  to  know  their  interests  better  than  they  them- 
selves, and  proceed  to  legislate  for  them  as  though  they  were  not 
worth  consulting  at  all  about  the  matter. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance  was  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  as  we  expressed,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  our  disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
noble  Lord  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Coercive  Bill,  we  are  happy  to 
be  able,  under  the  same  conscientious  feeling,  to  give  him  his  due 
meed  of  praise  for  the  legal  reforms  which  be  is  progressively  intro- 
ducing, and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  country. 
We  approve,  heartily  and  entirely,  of  the  measures  brought  forward 
and  in  contemplation  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  cheapening  and 
facilitating  the  attainment  of  justice;  and  we  give  the  substance  of 
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the  main  portions  of  his  speech  in  the  Upper  House,  with  great  satis- 
faction :  — 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  their 
Lordships  a  Bill  for  establishing  Local  Jurisdictions  in  England  and 
Wales,  similar  in  principle  and  in  the  majority  of  its  provisions  to 
that  submitted  by  him  on  two  former  occasions.  He  would  then  con- 
fine himself  to  a' brief  outline  of  its  leading  features  and  provisions, 
reserving  to  himself  till  the  second  reading  a  full  explanation  of 
its  principles  and  details.  Its  object  was  the  establishing,  as  it 
were,  but  experimentally  in  certain  districts  and  counties,  but  ulti- 
mately in  all  the  counties  and  districts,  after  its  advantages  shall  have 
been  proved  in  the  experimental  districts,  local  jurisdictions,  for  the 
pm-pose  of  facilitating  the  administration  of  justice, — and  not  only 
facilitating,  but  bringing  it  home  to  the  door  and  placing  it  within 
the  pecuniary  reach  of  every  subject  in  the  kingdom.  Th°se  local 
jiunsdictions  would  be  so  many  courts,  over  which  a  seijeant-at-Iaw, 
or  a  barrister  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing,  should  be  appointed 
to  preside  as  judge, — care  being  taken  that  those  judges  shaU  be  men 
able  and  experienced  in  the  law,  and  of  so  high  a  character,  moral  and 
professional,  that  the  King's  subjects  should  have  confidence  in  their 
decision.  The  question  then  came,  what  was  the  kind  and  amount  of 
jurisdiction  which  these  local  judges  should  exercise  ?  He  proposed  to 
give  them  a  power  to  dispose  of  cases  of  debts,  and  those  cases  of  wrongs 
which  were  called  actions  of  tort,  in  which  the  redress  was  pecuniary 
damages.  Briefly,  then,  all  actions  for  debt  and  damages  under  20/. 
would  be  tried  and  decided  in  these  local  judicatures.  Their  Lord- 
ships, perhaps,  were  not  aware  of  the  great  amount  of  the  actions 
for  sums  not  exceeding  20/., — that  is,  of  the  great  relative  proportion 
which  they  bore  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  actions  tiied  in  the  courts 
of  common  law.  This  gi-eat  relative  proportion  would  appear  obvious 
to  them  when  he  stated,  that  out  of  93,000  aflidavits  of  debt  made  in 
the  year  1826  (the  last  of  which  he  possessed  a  return)  in  the  three 
courts  of  common  law  in  Westminster-hall,  not  less  than  30,000,  or 
about  one-third,  were  for  sums  under  20/. ;  64,000  (as  we  understood 
the  learned  Lord)  for  sums  under  50/. ;  and  the  remainder,  for  sums 
above  50/.  Again,  out  of  890  suits,  tried  in  London  and  Middlesex 
in  1830,  not  less  than  330,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  for  sums  un- 
der 20/. ;  while  in  the  countrv',  judging  by  the  returns  from  the  Oxford 
Circuit  for  the  same  year,  the  proportion  was  still  greater,  there 
being  not  less  than  160  out  of  340  causes  for  sums  under  20/.  tried 
in  that  circuit.  He  had  stated  that  the  j urisdiction  in  cases  for  20/. 
would  be  compulsory.  He  proposed  that  when  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant both  consented,  aU  actions,  without  restriction  of  amount  at 
issue,  might  be  disposed  of  by  the  local  judges.  He  expected  much 
better  results  from  the  provision  than  could  appear  on  the  surface  at 
a  first  blush.  Another  provision,  which  he  also  expected  would  work 
advantageously,  was  that  which  would  enable  either  party  in  an  action 
for  debt  to  compel  the  other  to  answer  upon  oath  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case :  by  this  summary  an.'angement  all  the  advantages  of  the  round- 
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about,  tedious,  and  expensive  process  of  filing  a   bill   of  discovery 
would  be  secured  at  a  cheap  rate  and  promptly. 

There  was  another  provision  of  this  Bill  to  which  he  had  on  a 
former  occasion  specially  invited  their  attention — he  meant  that  which 
would  invest  the  local  judges  with  an  arbitrary  power  ;  in  fact,  invest  the 
local  courts  with  the  character  of  courts  of  reconcilement.  Noble  Lords 
could  not  readily  believe  the  advantages  which  had  accrued  from  this 
admirable  practice  in  those  counties  in  which  it  had  had  a  fair  trial. 
By  the  judges — persons  eminently  competent  from  education,  pro- 
fessional habits,  and  standing — pointing  out  to  the  parties  the  real 
grounds  of  an  action — the  right  and  the  wrong,  they  not  only  saved 
the  necessity  of  endless  litigation,  but  vindicated  the  high  character 
of  the  profession  from  all  imputation  of  interestedness  and  professional 
disingenuousness.  In  France  these  courts  of  arbitration  had  been 
tried,  not,  he  was  bound  to  state,  with  such  extensive  results  as  in 
Belgium,  and  far  less  than  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  This  recon- 
ciling practice  was  first  adopted  in  Denmark  in  1795  :  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  causes  were  reduced  not  less  than  two-thirds, — that  is, 
but  one-third  was  not  disposed  of  without  going  into  court,  by  arbi- 
tration on  the  part  of  the  judges.  He  had  on  a  foi'mer  occasion 
quoted  the  returns  of  two  periods  of  nine  years  each,  in  order  to 
place  the  beneficial  workings  of  this  reconciling  practice  in  a  strong 
light  to  their  Lordships.  In  the  earlier  period  not  less  than  448,000 
out  of  724,000  cases  were  so  disposed  of;  while  in  the  later  period — 
in  that  ending  in  1822 — no  less  than  21,000  out  of  a  total  of  31,000 
(that  is  two-thirds)  cases  were  so  settled,  without  the  expense  and 
delay  of  formal  litigation. 

The  last  object  which  he  had  in  view  in  drawing  up  the  present 
Bill  was  also  very  important.  It  proposed  to  relieve  debtors  who  had 
gone  through  their  examination,  and  made  a  satisfactory  disclosure  of 
the  whole  state  of  their  affairs,  from  imprisonment.  In  this  respect 
the  Bill  would  be  an  apt  precursor  to  one  which  he  understood  was 
about  to  be  introduced  into  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  which 
was  also  founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the  common  law  com- 
missioners, and  which  would  go  the  length  of  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debt  altogether.  The  want  of  proper  measures  to  obtain  full  and 
accurate  information  respecting  the  property  of  debtors  was  severely 
felt.  This  want  was  intended  also  to  be  supplied  by  the  Bill  he  had 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House.  Its  application  would  be  general, 
as  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  be  so,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  could, 
with  very  little  alteration,  be  applied  to  almost  every  case  which  might 
occur.  He  thought  that  the  principle  of  not  allowing  the  arrest  of  a 
debtor,  under  any  pretences,  except  those  of  refusing  to  answer  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  disposal  of  his  property,  or  refusing  to  surrender 
it,  was  just  and  incontrovertible.  Indeed,  in  no  case  in  his  (the  Lord 
Chancellor's)  opinion,  except  under  circumstances  in  which  property 
had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  negligently  managed, — in  short, 
in  no  case  except  where  contumacy  or  criminality  could  be  shown, 
ought  any  debtor  to  be  detjiined.  Such  he  believed  to  be  the  opinion, 
too,  of  all  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— March  28. 

Nothing  of  great  interest  or  importance,  in  the  way  of  debate, 
passed  in  the  House  to-night;  yet  several  very  useful  measures 
were  introduced,  which  passed  only  through  their  first  stages,  and  the 
discussions  on  which  will,  therefore,  come  on  hereafter ;  till  when  we 
reseiTe  our  report  or  comment  on  them. 

Mr.  EwART  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  prisoners,  in 
criminal  cases,  to  employ  counsel  for  their  defence.  Mr.  Lennard 
obtained  permission  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  some  sections 
of  the  Game  Act  of  1st  William  IV.  Sir  Francis  Vincent  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  respecting 
libel ;  and  3Ir.  Wilks,  obtained  a  Select  Committee,  to  consider  the 
general  state  of  parochial  registries,  and  the  laws  relating  to  those 
reEHStries,  and  the  registration  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths, 
and  burials,  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Cabinet  changes,  which  we  intimated  in  our  last,  were  for- 
mally announced  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice ;  and  new  writs  were  moved 
for  IVIr.  Stanley  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  who  will  each  have  to  un- 
dergo a  new  Election,  in  consequence  of  their  accepting  the  new 
offices  to  which  they  are  each  respectively  appointed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— March  29. 

The  morning  sitting  was  occupied,  as  usual,  with  the  presentation 
of  Petitions  ;  and  in  the  evening  sitting,  the  discussion  was  resumed  on 
the  Iiish  Coercion  BUI ;  the  third  reading  of  which  was  fixed  for  to- 
night. It  was  expected,  from  the  great  length  of  time  which 
the  previous  debates  on  this  subject  had  already  occupied,  that  there 
would  be  no  further  debate  on  the  question,  but  that  the  third  read- 
ing would  have  been  passed  at  once  to  a  division,  in  order  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Matthias  Attwood,  to  bring  on  his  motion 
respecting  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Currency.  When  a  de- 
bate is  once  begun,  however,  it  is  difficult  say  when  it  will  end  :  for 
as  one  speech  begets  another ;  and  as  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
speeches  already  made,  the  number  of  persons  desirous  of  replying 
to  them  is  sure  to  be  augmented ;  so  the  Debate  as  it  proceeds  gets 
wider  and  wider  from  the  question  to  which  it  relates ;  and  nothing 
but  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  the  patience  of  the  hearers,  or  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  fatigue  of  the  speakers,  brings  it  at  last  to  a 
close.  In  the  course  of  the  whole  debate,  nothing  occurred  of  suffi- 
cient novelty  or  sufficient  force  to  change  the  relative  strength  of  the 
majority  or  minority  :  and  when  the  House  proceeded  to  a  division — 
after  12  o'clock,  the  numbers  were — for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
345 ;  against  it,  86.  The  Bill  was  consequently  read  a  third  time 
and  passed,  and  now  requires  only  the  royal  assent,  to  become  the 
law  of  the  land. 
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We  regret  this  result,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of  Eng- 
land :  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Ministers  themselves.  We  believe  it 
will  do  no  good  to  either,  but  much  harm  to  all.  Our  only  consola- 
tion is,  that  we  have  done  eveiy thing  in  our  power  to  oppose  it : 
that  we  have  done  so  conscientiously,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  our 
personal  and  individual  interests  :  and  that  if  the  same  course  were 
to  be  gone  through  again,  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  in 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  House,  which  would  induce  us 
to  act  differently  from  the  way  in  which  we  have  done.  We  may 
add,  that  we  shall  be  just  as  ready  to  give  our  conscientious  support 
to  any  measures,  of  which  we  may  approve,  whether  they  are  brought 
in  by  the  Ministers,  or  by  any  other  party — our  maxim  being, 
"  measures,  and  not  men ;"  and  our  only  rule  of  conduct  being  to 
express  what  we  really  feel,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  to  ap- 
prove or  condemn,  on  the  merits  or  defects  of  measures  alone,  with- 
out concealing  or  perverting  our  opinions,  either  through  the  fear  of 
losing  friends,  or  the  hope  of  gaining  them.  We  will  be  just,  to  the 
best  of  our  judgment  and  capacity  towards  all  men  :  and  if  by  so 
doing,  we  receive  censure  rather  than  praise,  we  shall  still  be  content : 
as,  we  would  much  rather  be  punished  for  doing  what  we  deem  to  be 
good,  than  rewarded  for  what  we  consider  to  be  evil. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— April  1. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  engaged  this  evening  in  discussing  the 
amendments  that  had  been  made  in  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  of  which 
the  Opposition  wholly  disapproved  ;  and  which  it  was  the  interest  or 
the  policy  of  the  Ministers  to  palliate  or  justify.  We  will  give  the 
substance  of  the  principal  speeches,  and  pass  over  the  unimportant 
ones,  of  which  there  were  many. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  thought  the  question  under  discussion  tlie 
most  important  which  had  ever  been  discussed  since  he  had  the  honor 
of  a  seat  in  their  Lordships'  House.  It  was  a  perfectly  true  saying, 
that  "  necessity  justifies  what  necessity  compels."  Had  the  Ministers 
apphed  that  saying  properly,  if,  after  they  had  come  down  to  that 
House  and  proposed  that  the  Trial  by  Jury  should  be  suspended, 
and  certain  offenders  subjected  to  Courts-martial,  it  turned  out 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  measures  ?  The  enemies  of  the 
Reform  Act  had  been  represented  throughout  the  country  as  the 
enemies  of  the  liberties  and  the  dearest  rights  of  Englishmen,  but  he 
could  inform  the  Noble  Earl  opposite  that  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple had  experienced  some  changes  on  this  point.  He  had  lately 
been  in  the  country,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  hear  how  very  much  the 
Noble  Earl,  for  whom,  though  entertaining  different  political  opi- 
nions, he  entertained  the  deepest  respect,  was  abused.  The 
people  said,  never  mind  what  the  House  of  Lords  did  with 
respect  to  this  Bill,  for  it  was  sure  of  being  materially  altered  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     That  was  certainly  a  new  way  of  putting  an 
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end  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  he  asked,  was  the  original  enact- 
ment, to  which  the  C'ommons  had  made  an  amendment,  required  by 
necessity  ?  There  were  various  ways  of  introducing  enactments, 
which  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  rendered  requisite.  One  mode 
was  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  the  case ; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  come  down 
to  the  House  and  proposed  the  present  measure  on  his  own  responsi- 
bihty.  That  Minister  had  declared  that  a  particular  class  of  offences 
required  to  be  tried  by  Courts-mailial,  and  he  (the  Earl  of  Eldon,) 
on  the  faith  of  that  declaration,  and  on  the  Minister's  responsibilitj', 
who  thought  antecedent  inquiry  unnecessary,  consented  to  the  enact- 
ment. Before,  therefore,  he  could  give  his  assent  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Commons,  he  must  be  assured  that  a  gieat  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  Ireland ;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  stand  before  the  coun- 
try as  a  man  who,  upon  light  grounds,  would  deprive  the  people  of 
their  constitutional  privileges. 

Earl  Grey  said  nobody  was  more  willing  than  himself  to  give  the 
Noble  Earl  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  a  due  regard  for 
the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  people  ;  and  begged  to  assure  him 
that  the  only  reason  why  he  (Earl  Grey)  proposed  the  present  Bill 
without  the  formality  of  a  previous  inquiry  being  gone  through  was, 
because  the  case  was  so  fiagi'ant  and  notorious  as  to  induce  their 
Lordships  unanimously,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  other  House,  to 
give  their  assent  to  the  measure.  He  looked  upon  this  Bill  as  a 
measure  of  necessity,  which  he  had  brought  in  to  put  down  that  spirit 
of  violence  and  insubordination  which  entirely  destroyed  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  deprived  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  of  protection. 
The  Noble  Earl  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity must  be  abandoned  because  the  amendments  under  consideration 
had  been  introduced.  Undoubtedly,  necessity  had  compelled  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  propose  the  Bill ;  but  if  they  were  bound  to 
mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  severity  of  any  part  of  the  measure, 
without  impairing  its  general  efficiency,  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  the  extent  to  which  political  agitation  was  caiTied  at  present 
was  or  was  not  greater  than  in  the  year  1829 ;  but  the  repeated 
requests  which  had  been  made  to  him  to  introduce  some  measure  of 
the  present  nature,  proved  that  there  existed  a  necessity  for  enact- 
ments to  repress  the  existing  agitation.  He  certainly  thought  that 
the  amendments  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  might  be 
admitted  without  impairing  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Bdl.  He 
had  been  called  on  to  state  whether  the  condition  of  Ireland  had  im- 
proved. In  reply,  he  would  say  that  it  had  ;  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, he  regretted  to  say,  as  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
measure.  During  tlie  last  assizes  Juries  had  performed  their  duties 
more  effectively ;  and  witnesses  had  been  less  deterred  from  giving 
their  testimony  than  they  had  been  a  short  time  before  :  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  high  law  authority  in  Ireland,  it 
was  stated  that  the  very  expectation  of  this  BUI  had  produced  the 
most  salutary  effects,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  beheve, 
that    when    carried    into   execution   it    would   answer   its  purpose. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  he  could  be  charged 
with  abandoning  the  principles  of  the  Bill  because  he  gave  his 
assent  to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Commons  to  particular 
clauses ;  and  he  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  the  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  Courts-martial  was,  the  system  of  terror  existing 
throughout  Ireland,  by  which  Jurors  were  intimidated  from  discharg- 
ing their  duty.  The  Noble  Earl  concluded  by  repeating  that  he 
thought  political  offences  might  safely  be  excepted  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Courts-Martial,  and  that  he  should,  with  that  conviction,  give 
his  assent  to  the  amendments. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  that  if  the  courts  of  common 
law  were  able  to  try  one  class  of  offenders  in  a  proclaimed  district, 
they  were  competent  to  decide  upon  all  kinds  of  cases.  If  justice 
could  be  executed  in  the  proclaimed  districts  by  the  ordinary 
courts  of  common  law.  Courts-martial  ought  not  to  be  employed 
at  all;  but  if  justice  could  not  be  administered  by  common  juries, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  Courts -martial  established,  then  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  excepting  political  offences  from  their 
jurisdiction.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  amendments,  because 
they  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  because  they 
were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Noble  Earl's  (Grey)  opening  state- 
ment, but  because  they  were  inconsistent  with  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill.  He  did  not  regret  that  the  harsher  clause  should  have  been 
mitigated ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  rejoiced  that  it  was  thought  safe 
to  do  so,  but  complained  because  they  had  been  so  mitigated  while 
the  preamble  was  not  controverted. 

Earl  Grey  conceived  that  the  Bill,  altered  as  it  had  been,  since  it 
left  their  lordships'  House,  would  still  be  effectual  for  the  pacification 
of  Ireland.  He  should,  indeed,  have  been  as  well  pleased,  had  some 
alterations  which  had  taken  place  in  the  measure,  been  withheld  ;  but 
as  it  had  come  back  to  them  altered  and  amended,  their  duty,  as 
legislators,  was  to  consider  whether  it  was  still  effectual.  It  could 
scarcely  be  considered  a  reproach  to  show  a  disposition  to  examine 
the  measure  with  every  care  ;  and  if,  upon  consideration,  the  altera- 
tions were  found  to  be  useful  and  beneficial,  to  adopt  them.  He 
thought  that,  under  such  circumstances,  they  would  only  be  showing 
a  due  degree  of  deference  to  the  opinion  of  that  House  of  Parliament, 
and  be  at  the  same  time  discharging  their  duty  to  the  public,  by  ac- 
cepting and  approving  the  amendments.  That  was  the  true  and  only 
question  for  them  to  consider.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  clause  under 
discussion,  it  really  appeared  to  him  to  contain  the  same  provision  in 
effect,  as  when  it  left  their  lordships'  House,  the  only  difference  being 
the  exception  with  respect  to  proclaimed  districts.  This  exception 
did  not,  in  his  opinion,  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  enactment.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  preamble  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision, but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  Bill  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  laws  at  present  in  operation  in  Ireland 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  repression  of  disorder,  and  therefore  new 
laws  were  called  for ;  and  so  fully  was  he  convinced  of  the  efficiency 
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of  the  new  enactments,  that,  with  the  Bill  in  his  hand,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  answer  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland. 

The  proviso  which  renders  it  not  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
applv  the  act  to  the  proclaiming  any  county  or  district  merely  because 
tithes  shall  not  have  been  paid  in  such  county  or  district  came  next 
under  discussion. 

The  Duke  of  Welllington  strongly  objected  to  the  introduction 
of  this  proviso,  as  its  direct  tendency  was  to  deny  justice  to  the 
clergy.     Why  did  not  the  fraraers  of  the  Bill  begin  their  preamble 
with  "  WTiereas  it  is  expedient  that  no  payment  of  tithe  shall  take 
place  in  Ireland  ?"     It  would  have  been  better  to  have  done  so  at 
once,  than  thus  to  wink  and  connive  at  the  injustice  to  which   the 
Insh  Clerg\-  were  to  be  subjected  by  the  Bill.     The  noble  Duke  then 
referred  to  another  clause  of  the  Bill  (the  21st),  which,  though  pre- 
tended to  be  founded  on  the  27th  of  George  III.,  was  yet  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  that  act,  and,  instead  of  doing  justice  to  the  Clergy, 
went  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights.     He  wished  the  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  those  never-to-be-forgotten  words  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  \Yoolsack  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session,  in  allusion  to  the  Bill,  had  been  acted  on  in  the  present  in- 
stance.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  terms : — "  In  the  propounding  of  that  measure  to  their 
Lordships  he  most  fully  concurred — in  all  the  responsibility  of  it  he 
most  willingly  shared— and   on   the   grounds  which  he  should  now 
briefly  state.   'The  first  was,  that  he  believed  it  was  necessary.     Pro- 
tection, their  Lordships  were  aware — protection  affording  security  of 
person  and  property— was  the  first  law  of  a  state.     The  Legislature 
had  no  right  to  claim  obedience  to  its  laws, — the  Crown  no  right 
to    demand    allegiance,  —  if   the   Legislature  and   the    Crown   did 
not  afford,  in  return  for  both,  protection  of  person  and  property. 
Without  protection  the  Legislature  would  abdicate  its  functions  if  it 
demanded  obedience.      Without   protection    the    Crown   would   be 
an  usurper  if  it  sought   to   enforce   allegiance.     The   necessity  of 
the  case — the  necessity  of  affording  protection  to  the  orderly  and 
peaceable,  was  his  first  ground  for  joining  his  noble  friend  in  the 
responsibility  of  this  measure.     Was  not  that  necessity  made  out  ? 
Was  not  the  case  notorious  ?     His  noble  friend  had  gone  into  all  the 
facts  which  he  might  have  adduced  to  their  Ixjrdships  in  proof  of  the 
necessity,  but  those  which  he  had  mentioned  were  of  melancholy 
notoriety,  and  there  were  others,  not  less  notorious,  which  could  be 
adduced  to  show  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland  the  man 
who  gave  allegiance  to  the  Crown — the  honest  and  weU-disposed,  who 
were  ready  and  anxious  to  yield  obedience,  could  not  obtain  that  pro- 
tection which  was  their  undoubted  right,  and  which  the  Legislature 
and  the  Executive  were  bound  to  afford."     The  noble  Duke  then  pro- 
ceeded to  contend  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  protection 
of  the  Legislature  was  required  for  a  body  of  men  who  willingly  paid 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  this  was  the  case,  and  that,  if  ever  there  was  a 
case  in  which  it  was  clear  that  protection  was  refused,  merely  because 
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it  was  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  its  property,  which  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  tithes,  that  demanded  it,  this,  too,  was  that  case.  He 
objected  to  the  first  amendment,  because  it  gave  a  sanction  for 
the  spoliation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  and  to  the  second,  because 
it  took  away  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  the  power  of  sending  any 
offence  which  connected  itself  in  any  shape  with  tithe  to  be  tried  by 
courts-martial.  Their  Lordships  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  distress  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Now,  if  there 
were  distress  in  that  country,  it  was  attributable  to  the  insecurity  of 
property  there,  which  prevented  the  rich  man  from  engaging  in  those 
enterprises  which  might  produce  an  increase  of  capital  to  himself, 
but  were  certain  to  produce  an  increase  of  employment  to  the  poor 
labourer. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  if  he  could  bring  himself  to 
entertain  the  apprehensions  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  to  imagine  that 
the  changes  made  by  the  other  House  in  this  Bill  prevented  its  opera- 
tion, and  rendered  it  less  ca])able  than  it  was  in  its  original  condition 
to  afford  protection  to  the  loyal  subject,  which  was  one  of  its  main 
objects,  he  should  agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  not  only  in  lamenting 
the  changes  which  had  been"  made  in  it,  but  also  in  withholding  his 
assent  from  them.  Now,  he  would  briefly  explain  his  opinion  upon 
the  two  amendments  to  which  the  noble  Duke  had  alluded.  The  first 
of  them  was  in  the  fourth  clause,  and  the  worst  that  could  be  said 
of  it  was  this — that  it  needs  must  be  absolutely  inoperative.  He 
wished  to  treat  with  deference  every  proposition  which  proceeded  from 
the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  say,  that 
after  much  and  anxious  deliberation,  he  could  not  possibly  discover 
anything  that  could  be  said  in  favour  or  in  vindication  of  it ;  nay, 
more,  had  he  been  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  he  should  have 
felt  the  greatest  reluctance  to  give  it  his  humble  assent.  It  was,  he 
repeated,  absolutely  inoperative,  and  could  not  produce  the  slightest 
effect  in  crippling  the  powers  of  the  clause  of  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  modification.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  might  proclaim  any  district, 
if  it  were  disturbed  or  insubordinate — that  was  the  leading  enactment 
of  the  clause  ;  but  then  came  the  proviso  that  the  district  should  not 
be  proclaimed  merely  because  tithes  should  have  been  peaceably 
withheld  in  it.  Why  say  tithes  only  ?  Why  not  say  rent  ?  Why 
not  say  the  King's  taxes  ?  Why  not  say  a  man's  lawful  debts  ? 
But  he  would  not  say  a  word  more  upon  the  absurdity  of  this  proviso, 
as  he  really  considered  it  to  be  wasting  their  lordships'  time  to  argue 
against  it.  This,  however,  he  must  say,  that,  though  indefensible,  it 
was  harmless.  No  man's  rights  could  be  interfered  with  or  injured 
by  it :  and  therefore  he  was  not  prepared  upon  this  amendment  alone 
to  dissent  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Then  it  was  said 
that,  though  there  was  nothing  of  substance  in  the  clause,  yet  it  gave 
an  indication  that  Parliament  had  different  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
tithes  from  that  which  it  had  and  ought  to  have  upon  the  subject  of 
tithes.  Now,  he  looked  upon  this  as  hypercriticism.  He  could  dis- 
cover nothing  in  the  rest  of  the  act  which  gave  the  least  reason  to 
suppose   that  Parliament  was  not  determined,  so  long  as  the  law 
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remained,  to  secure  to  property  of  every  description  all  the  rights  and 
pri\Tleges  which  it  enjoyed  at  present.  He  now  came  to  the  second 
amendment — the  restriction  on  the  court-martial  hy  excluding  from 
its  jurisdiction  certain  offences  cognizable  under  the  statute  of  the  27th 
of  George  III.  On  full  and  mature  consideration  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  say  that  those  cases  were  well  and  properly  excepted  from 
the  courts-martial.  By  that  amendment  the  other  House  had  rather 
improved  than  injured  the  Bill,  for  offences  of  combination  and 
conspiracy  were  the  most  difficult,  he  would  not  say  for  juries,  but 
even  for  judges,  to  decide  on,  of  any  which  came  into  our  courts  of 
justice,  and  were  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  wisely  excluded  from  the 
decision  of  military-  tribunals.  There  was  another  reason  why  he 
would  not  submit  to  a  court-martial  the  trial  of  combinations  for  non- 
payment of  tithe.  He  asked  any  man  whether  the  government  ought 
to  bring  tithe  cases,  which  were  in  themselves  most  unpopular,  before 
courts-martial,  which  of  themselves  were  scarcely  less  obnoxious  to 
the  feeUngs  of  the  public  ?  Again,  in  the  27th  clause  there  was  an 
exception  from  this  exception,  by  which,  if  the  combination  for  the 
non-payment  of  tithe  was  accompanied  by  threats  or  violence,  it  was 
referred  back  again  to  the  court-martiaJ.  He  disregarded  the  in- 
sinuations which  had  been  cast  out  against  the  Ministrk*  for  adopting 
the  amendments  of  their  opponents,  and  for  incorporating  them  as 
part  of  the  BUI.  If  in  proposing  a  measure  of  imperious  state  neces- 
sity, to  which  at  the  verj-  outset  he  had  declared  his  own  reluctance, 
he  might  even  say  repugnance,  anything  had  escaped  him  at  the  time, 
or  any  oversight  had  been  committed  in  devising  and  perfecting  its 
machinery,  was  he  to  reject  the  suggestions  of  others  simply  because 
they  had  not  occurred  to  himself,  and  because  some  ignorant,  or  it 
might  be  some  factious,  persons  might  say,  "  You  passed  it  over 
yourself,  and  afterwards  took  a  leaf  from  another  man's  book  ?"  Now, 
he  never  refused  to  take  a  leaf  from  another  man's  book,  if  he  thought 
the  book  worth  the  perusal.  But  was  the  present  Government  the  only 
Government  which  had  adopted  the  amendments  proposed  by  their 
opponents  ?  Did  none  of  their  Lordships  recollect  the  Six  Acts  ? 
Did  none  of  them  recollect  that  thev  were  voted  as  permanent  mea- 
sures by  that  House,  and  returned  to  them  as  temporary  measures  by 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  But  then  it  was  said,  that  the  measure, 
as  now  amended,  was  nothing.  An  assertion  more  contrary  to  fact 
never  was  ventured  by  the  ferocity  of  faction.  The  Xoble  Lord  here 
recited  the  different  penal  enactments  of  the  Bill,  and  from  that 
recital  inferred,  that  since  its  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons  it 
had  increased  in  vigour,  in  efficacy,  and  in  necessarj-  severity-. 

Lord  Brocgham  rejoices,  then,  that  the  amendments  made  bv  the 
Commons  in  the  Coercion  BUI  had  rendered  it  a  measure  of  greater 
severity  than  it  was  when  it  left  their  Lordships'  House  !  As  he  says 
this,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  he  really  believes  it.  But  we 
think  that  if  it  be  really  so,  his  Lordship  is  almost  the  only  person  in 
the  kingdom  who  does  believe  the  Bill  to  have  been  rendered  more 
severe  by  the  amendments  passed  in  the  Commons.     We  are  quite 
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sure  that  the  proposers  of  these  amendments  meant  them  to  be  miti- 
gations of  its  severity;  and  that  their  supporters  were  influenced  by 
similar  views.  The  delusion  under  which  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  labours,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  abate  either  our 
regi-et  or  our  surprise,  that  Henry  Brougham,  of  all  men  living, 
should  think  a  measure  of  coercion  for  the  Irish  people,  which  was 
deemed  by  most  sufficiently  severe  before  it  left  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  be  improved  by  being  made  still  tnore  severe  when  returned  from 
the  Commons  ! 

The  Bill,  with  its  new  features,  was  ultimately  adopted  by  the 
Peers — and  having  now  received  the  Royal  assent,  has  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— April  1. 

The  progress  of  the  remedial  measure  for  Ireland  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  rapid  as  that  of  its  coercive  predecessor.  It  was  but  this  evening 
begun,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House ;  when,  after  a  short 
speech  from  Lord  Althorp,  the  following  resolutions  were  proposed : — 

1. — That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  F.ccesiastical  Com- 
missioners, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  any  Act  that  may  be  passed 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  to  alter  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Temporalities  of  the  Church  in  Ireland;  and  that  the  said  Lord  Lieutenant  be 
empowered  to  order  and  appoint  such  Salary,  or  other  Emoluments  as  he  shall 
deem  fit  to  be  paid  to  such  Commissioners,  not  being  Bishops. 

2. — That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  it  is  expedient  to  make 
provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  First  Fruits  in  Ireland,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
levy  an  annual  assessment  upon  all  Bishopricks  and  Archbishopricks,  and  upon 
all  Benefices,  Dignitaries,  and  other  Spiritual  Promotions  above  the  yearly  value 
of  200/.,  to  be  applied  to  the  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  Churclies,  and 
other  such  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and 
to  such  other  purposes  as  may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  Religion,  and  the 
efficiency,  permanency,  and  stability  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

3. — That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  Veslry  Assessments  for  any 
of  the  purposes  to  defray  which  the  Annual  Assessment  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Resolution  may  be  applicable,  should  be  abolished  :  and  that  any  Law,  Statute,  or 
Usage  authorizing  such  Assessment,  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Lefroy  opposed  the  resolutions,  and  denounced  the  measure 
intended  to  be  founded  on  them,  in  a  very  long  and  very  tedious 
speech,  in  which  he  defended  the  inviolability  of  Church  Property; 
and  ended  by  advising  the  House,  whatever  experiments  they  chose 
to  try  on  political  changes,  not  to  venture  on  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment of  trying  to  do  without  a  national  religion. 

Mr.  Pryme  replied  to  Mr.  Lefroy,  and  contended  that  the  Legis- 
lature had  an  undoubted  right  to  deal  with  Church  Property  in 
whatever  manner  it  should  consider  most  conducive  to  the  public 
service. 

Sir  John  Hanmer  said,  that  if  the  Bill  intended  to  be  framed  on 
these  resolutions  should  pass  into  a  law,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
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coronation  oath,  of  the  articles  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  rights  of 
private  property :  for  if  the  !Ministr>'  succeeded  in  the  spoliation  of 
the  Church,  the  spoliation  of  private  individuals  might  be  carried  on 
with  just  as  much  right  as  this. 

Mr.  Sheil  made  an  excellent  historical  speech,  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  were  always  lawfully  within  the 
power  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  to  regulate  and  controul. 
The  following  is  an  eloquent  and  convincing  passage  from  his  speech. 

Snch  were  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  ^d  what 
eloquent  lessons  does  the  history  of  that  country  present  to  statesmen,  if  they 
would  open  their  hearts  to  the  philosophy  which  teaches  by  example.  From  1666 
to  1689,  what  events  take  place!  The  efforts  made  by  the  government  to  inflict 
episcopacy  on  the  people  who  repudiated  the  imposition,  produced  disaster,  blood- 
shed, insurrection,  multifarious  crime.  The  covenant  is  sworn  at  Lanark,  the 
battle  of  Pentland-hills  is  fought,  the  Scotch  are  defeated:  ten  are  hanged  on  the 
same  gibbet,  thirty-five  are  hanged  at  their  own  doors.  Tortures  follow:  Macail 
is  tormented,  and  dies  in  a  paroxysm  of  heroism  and  devotion.  The  cruelties  of 
Lauderdale  succeed ;  the  Highlanders  are  called  from  their  savage  hills,  and  quar- 
tered on  the  western  counties, — Sharpe  is  murdered  in  open  day,  and  pierced  in 
the  arms  of  his  daughter,  who  shrieks  in  vain  for  mercy, — the  battle  of  Bothwell- 
bridge  is  fought, — a  reign  of  terror  commences, — courts-martial,  high  courts  of 
novel  judicature  are  established, — blooJ  flowing  in  torrents, — a  country  covered 
with  soldiers  and  banditti, —  misery  unspeakable, — famine,  pestilence,  and  anguish 
are  beheld  on  every  side ;  at  last  a  great  event  befals ;  the  Revolution  takes  place ; 
and,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1689,  the  following  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  : — 'Act 
Abolishing  Episcopacy. — Whereas  the  Estates  of  this  kingdom  declared  that  pre- 
lacy is  and  hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  to  this  nation,  and  con- 
trary to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the  people,  (Cheers),  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  abolished,  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady  do  hereby  abolish  episcopacy ; 
and  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesty  do  declare,  that  they  will  settle  by  law  that 
church  government  in  this  kingdom,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  people.'  (Hear,  hear.)  "  He  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  citation,  and 
should  limit  himself  to  two  references  more.  They  should  pass  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. In  Canada,  a  case  of  most  peculiar  and  powerful  illustration  was  presented. 
By  treaty,  on  the  cession  of  that  province,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  established  one.  The  revenues  of  the  Church  were  made  payable 
to  the  Catholic  clergy.  That  treaty  was  confiiined  by  the  14th  of  George  IIL 
Well,  what  was  done?  The  Protestants  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  on  those  estates  which  they  purchased  from  Roman  Catholics.  The  mere 
sale  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  property  from  all  ecclesiastical  impost,  if  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Protestant.  This  was  not  accounted  s]K>liation — this 
was  considered  quite  legitimate  and  just.  The  feelings  of  Protestants  were  not  to 
be  outraged  by  a  payment  to  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment.  There  was  no 
plunder  here.  If  this,  then,  was  wise  and  just  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
how  did  the  principle  change  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ?  Did  it  depend  on 
the  latitude,  or  was  it  supposed  that  the  Catholic  millions  of  Ireland  were  less 
sensitive  to  wrong,  and  less  alire  to  humiliation,  than  the  Protestants  who  were 
located  in  the  Canadian  forests  ? 

Mr.  Halcomb  spoke  feebly  and  wearisomely  in  opposition ;  and 
Mr.  Warre  and  Mr.  Gillon  spoke  shortly  in  support  of  the  mea- 
sure :  the  latter  gentleman,  however,  declaring  his  opinion  that  it  did 
not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  Macaclay  made  a  verj-  able  defence  of  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  Goveniment,  of  which  tliese  resolutions  were  meant  to  be  the 
basis ;  and  Su-  Robert  Inglis  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  stoutly 
opposed  it.     As,  however,  these  may  be  regarded  but  as  preliminaries 
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to  the  further  discussion  of  the  Bill  itself,  when  it  shall  he  in  progress 
through  the  House,  we  reserve  both  the  aiguraents  for  and  against 
the  measure,  as  well  as  our  own  comments  on  them,  until  the  Bill 
assumes  a  specific  shape ;  contenting  ourselves  for  the  present,  with 
noting  the  progi'ess  of  the  preliminary  discussions,  and  naming  the 
parts  taken  by  the  prominent  speakers  on  either  side. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  during  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  following  unusual  occurrence  took  place.  An  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, who  had  obtained  admission  under  the  gallery,  rushed  forward 
to  tlie  table,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Stop  !  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  I  beg  your 
pardon, — I  am  a  poisoned  man, — I  am  a  poor  Irishman,  who  came 
here  to  seek  justice, — and  I  have  been  poisoned  by  the  orders  of  Earl 
Grey."  The  unfortunate  person  was  taken  from  the  House  by  the 
•Serjeant  at  arms,  by  the  Speaker's  order :  and  it  was  subsequently  an- 
nounced to  the  House,  before  its  rising,  that,  during  the  interval,  the 
intruding  stranger  had  been  visited  by  a  medical  gentleman,  Mr. 
liavies,  who  had  pronounced  him  to  be  decidedly  insane.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  the  requisite  care  of,  previou.s  to  his  being  called 
up  for  explanation,  when  required. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— April  2. 

The  resolutions  of  Lord  Althoup,  relative  to  the  Temporalities  of 
the  Irish  Church,  which  we  gave  in  a  preceding  page,  were  canned 
through  the  House  with  very  little  opposition,  and  agreed  to  without 
a  division. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Mutiny  Bill  being  brought  up,  Mr.  Hume 
moved  the  introduction  of  the  following  clause  : — "  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  inflict  corporeal  punishment  by 
flogging,  on  any  Private  Soldier,  Corporal,  or  Non-commissioned 
Ofljcer  in  the  Army  or  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

Mr.  Lennard  supported  the  motion :  and  Mr.  Robert  Grant, 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  who  had  undertaken  the  temporary 
charge  of  the  Mutiny  Bill,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Sir 
John  Hobhouse, — now  no  longer  Secretary-at-War, — said,  that 
though  in  principle  he  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  flogging,  yet 
finding  the  great  majority  of  military  men  in  favour  of  it,  he  confided 
in  their  judgments,  and  did  not  think  himself  suflSciently  strong 
enough  to  undertake,  on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  to  oppose  it. 

This  is  a  very  characteristic  decision  for  one  holding  oflice.  But 
what  would  be  said  of  a  Minister  who  should  say — "  In  my  own 
breast,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  floggings  which  form  a  part  of  it.  But  I  find  so  many  Planters 
who  co?isider  it  absolutely  necessary,  that,  in  deference  to  their  better 
judgments,  I  yield  up  my  own,  and  do  not  feel  sufficiently  strong  to 
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oppose  them."  No  doubt  the  holders  of  power  are  always  loth  to 
part  with  it.  No  doubt  the  enjoyers  of  sinecures  can  see  no  evil  in 
receiving  their  emoluments.  But  if  the  majority  of  those  interested 
in  maintaining  any  abuse,  are  to  be  deferred  to,  by  those  who  wish  to 
reform  such  abuses,  there  is  then  no  hope  of  improvement. 

Lord  Althorp  also  opposed  Mr.  Hume's  amendment,  and  thought 
that  military  flogging  could  not  safely  be  dispensed  with  j  and  Lord 
Palmerston  followed  in  the  same  strain. 

Sir  Francis  Bcrdett,  much  to  his  honour,  supported  Mr. 
Hume  :  and  as  it  forms  a  large  redeeming  feature  in  the  honourable 
Baronet's  Parliamentary  career  during  the  present  Session,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  counterbalance  to  his  support  of  Courts-Martial  and 
Coercive  Laws  for  Ireland,  we  give  his  speech  entire : — 

Sir  F.  BURDETT  said  that  he  had  abstained  from  urging  this  subject  on  the 
attention  of  the  House,  in  the  hope  that  Government  would  take  some  steps  con- 
sistent with  the  securitv  and  discipline  of  the  army  for  the  gradual  and  total  abo- 
lition of  a  disgraceful  mode  of  punishment  on  which  he  cotUd  scarcely  trust  him- 
self to  express  his  own  feelings.  Often  had  he  endeavoured  in  private  to  impress 
on  Ministers  the  policy  of  such  a  course.  Now,  however,  (though  he  did  not 
admit  that  this  was  the  best  time  for  the  introduction  of  the  subject.)  that  it  waa 
brought  before  the  House,  he  felt  bound  to  say  what  he  had  always  maintained, 
and  what  he  was  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  ot,  that  if  Government  did 
not  take  some  means  to  do  away  with  this  disgraceful  punishment,  they  would 
find  that  it  was  a  matter  which  die  British  pubUc  would  not  tolerate  much  longer. 
He  would  not  say,  let  it  be  abolished  altogether,  though  he  thought  that  would 
be  most  desirable,  but  he  would  be  content  to  let  it  be  ultimum.  remeditim.  Let 
not  the  disgusting  accoxmts  of  punishment  which  they  daily  saw  in  the  papers  be 
inflicted  for  any  common  act  which  could  be  construed  into  insubordination. 
Such  punishments  should  be  given  only  in  the  very  extreme  cases.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  abolition  of  such  disgraceful  punishments  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  The  same  sort  of  argument  was  used  to  defend  punish- 
jnents  which  no  man  in  the  army,  at  the  present  day,  would  venture  to  say  ought 
to  be  inflicted  in  any  case.  He  repeated,  that  he  would  not  contend  that  the 
power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishments  should  be  wholly  taken  away.  In  cases 
of  mutiuy,  fairly  understood,  he  would  admit  that  power,  but  he  did  object  to 
applying  it  to  cases  of  insubordination,  which  brought  in  every  possible  case, 
even  to  a  hasty  word  spoken  to  some  petty  officer.  Rather  than  inflict  such  a 
disgraceful  punishment,  he  would  say,  iu  extreme  cases,  shoot  a  man ;  for  it  was 
better  that  one  man  should  suffer  death  than  that  a  whole  body  should  be  dis- 
graced. (Hear,  hear.)  He  remembered  the  times  when  soldiers  were  sentenced 
to  1000  and  1,500  lashes ;  an  extent  of  suffering  at  the  bare  mention  of  which 
human  nature  recoiled, — when  men's  whole  lives  might  be  said  to  be  a  continual 
punishment,  for  as  the  whole  of  that  enormous  load  of  cruel  suffering  could  not 
be  borne  at  once,  it  was  given  by  instalments ;  and  when  so  many  lashes  were 
owing  to  a  soldier  it  was  no  imcommon  thing  for  a  commanding  officer,  on  any 
slight  offence,  to  order  the  man  out  to  get  some  of  the  lashes  that  were  owing  to 
him.  That  time  was  now  gone  past,  and  he  hoped  that  the  time  was  not  distant 
when  the  practice  might  with  safety  be  altogether  discontinued.  If  there  were 
men  in  the  army  who  cotild  not  be  corrected  without  such  infliction,  would  it  not 
he  better  to  get  rid  at  once  of  such  worthless  men,  than  to  disgrace  whole  corps 
by  letting  them  witness  this  punishment  on  one  of  their  bodv  ?  He  would  admit 
that  the  case  of  our  armies  abroad  was  in  some  respects  different  from  those  at 
home,  and,  indeed,  it  was  an  argument  used  by  many  officers,  when  the  question 
was  brought  forward  oa  former  occasions,  that  if  the  motion  were  hmited  to 
England  it  would  not  be  so  objectionable.  The  motion  was  now  limited  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  hoped  that  Hon.  Members  would  bear  that  limitation  in  mind.  In 
conclusion,  the  Hon.  Baronet  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  discipline  of  the 
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ermy  would  not  be  impaired  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  disgraceful  system  of 
corporal  punishment;  and  he  was  certain  that  had  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  (Sir  J. 
C  Hobhouse)  remained  in  office,  that  same  clause — to  the  eifect  of  its  being  in- 
flicted only  in  extreme  cases — would  have  been  introduced  into  the  Bill. 

Sir  Francis  ended  by  proposing  an  addition  to  Mr.  Hume's 
amendment  of  these  words — "  That  the  INIutiny  Act  shall  confine 
this  punishment  to  open  mutiny,  thieving,  and  being  drunk  oa 
guard."  Even  with  this  concession,  however,  when  the  House 
divided,  there  were — For  confining  flogging  to  the  three  crimes  named 
above,  140;  for  peraiitting  flogging,  in  all  cases  as  at  present,  151  ! 
The  majority  was  so  small  as  to  make  it  matter  of  certainty  that  the 
total  abolition  of  this  brutal  punishment  is  not  far  distant ;  but  that 
there  should  be  a  majority  at  all  for  retaining  so  barbarous  a  practice, 
is  indeed  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  subservient  materials  of  which 
many  men  must  be  composed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— April  3. 

In  the  morning  sitting.  Petitions  were  presented  as  usual :  and  iu 
the  evening  sitting,  the  Speaker  announced  the  necessity  of  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  this  part  of  the  public  business,  as  he  had 
known  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  attendance  for  many  days  in  suc- 
cession, waiting  for  their  numerical  turn,  without  being  able  to  pre- 
sent the  Petitions  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  though  certainly 
without  any  fault  of  theirs.  After  the  Easter  recess,  a  new  arrange- 
ment would  be  adopted,  which  he  hoped  would  greatly  promote  ths 
accommodation  of  those  who  had  Petitions  to  present. 

Lord  Althorp's  inability  to  attend,  from  indisposition,  was  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Spring  Rice.  In  truth,  the  wonder  is,  that  more 
persons  are  not  ill,  from  the  excessive  labour  and  late  hours  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Kinloch,  the  Member  for  Dundee,  has  fallen  an  early 
victim  to  his  public  duty,  his  deatli  having  been  occasioned  by 
progressive  accumulation  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  from  close  at- 
tendance and  late  sitting.  Half  of  the  Members  who  attended  in 
the  eai'ly  part  of  the  Session  are  driven  from  their"  posts  by  the  seve- 
rity of  the  labour ;  and  the  half  that  remain,  as  seen  on  the  benches 
on  either  side,  look  worn  out,  exhausted,  and  wearied  beyond  their 
strength.  Let  us  hope  that  the  excess  of  the  evil  will  lead  to  a  re- 
formation, and  thus  work  its  own  cure. 

The  principal  business  of  the  evening  was  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Wilson  Patten's  motion,  for  a  Commission  to  collect  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  Children  employed  in  Factories,  previous  to  Lord  Ash- 
ley's Bill,  for  limiting  the  time  ^of  children's  labour  to  ten  hours  iu 
each  day,  passing  into  a  law.  The  main  argument  on  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  Commission  was  grounded,  was  this :  that  when  Mr. 
Sadler  introduced  his  motion  on  this  subject  in  the  last  Parliament, 
the  Committee  appointed  had  gone  through  all  the  evidence  on  one 
side,  or  against  the  Manufactm'ers,  when  the  Session  broke  up ;  but 
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on  the  understanding  that  before  any  Bill  was  brought  in,  the  evi- 
dence should  be  completed,  by  hearing  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  or 
in  favor  of  the  Manufacturers :  and  this  was  the  object  of  the  Com- 
mission now  asked. 

This  subject,  being  wholly  divested  of  party  or  political  considera- 
tions, was  left  by  the  Ministers  to  the  decision  of  the  House,  without 
their  taking  any  part  in  the  debate,  and  the  contest,  therefore,  lay- 
chiefly  between  the  Manufacturers,  who  desired  the  Commission,  and- 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Bill  for  limiting  the  hours  of  children's 
labour  to  ten  in  the  day  :  and  the  advocates  of  such  a  Bill,  on  the" 
general  ground  of  a  desire  to  protect  the  children  from  a  greater  de-. 
gi-ee  of  labour,  as  unfavourable  to  thek  health,  and  unsuited  to  their 
tender  age. 

The  case  was  very  impartially  argued  on  both  sides ;  the  principal 
advocates  for  the  Commission  being,  Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  Lord 
MoLYNEUx,  Mr.  GiSBORNE,  Dr.  LusHiNGTON,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wood, 
and  Mr.  Rice:  and  its  principal  opponents  being  Lord  Ashley, 
Mr.  M.  Attwood,  Mr.  Dlncombe,  and  Mr.  J.  Fielden  :  and  on 
the  division,  which  did  not  take  place  till  past  two  o'clock  in  tlie  moni- 
ing,  the  numbers  "were— For  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  74  j 
against  it  72. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  a  Commission  will  be  appointed  to  collect 
the  evidence  required  ;  and  as  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  such  a 
Commission  should  finish  its  labours  in  time  to  present  a  report 
dming  the  present  Session,  as  it  will  have  to  visit  the  principal  manu- 
facturing  towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  conduct  its  exami- 
nations on  the  spot,  Lord  Ashley's  Bill  mav  be  considered  as  not 
likely  to  be  passed  during  the  present  Session  at  least. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-past  two  o'clock  ;  and  would  rise  on 
Thursday,  for  the  Easter  Recess,  to  meet  again  on  Monday,  the  15th 
of  April.  J  . 


[The  observance  of  Good  Friday,  as  a  holiday,  obliges  us  to  go  to 
press  early  on  Thursday,  to  get  our  numbers  pnnted  off  in  time.  In 
our  next,  however,  we  shall  bring  up  all  arrears :  though  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  following  digest  of  the  Business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, what  time  and  space  is  requisite  for  the  getting  through  so 
large  an  amount  of  labour.] 
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BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

From  March  14  to  April  3. 

Leave  of  Absence. 

To  Mr.  Slaney,  three  weeks. 

To  Mr.  Boss,  three  weeks. 

To  Mr.  More  O'Farrel,  a  month. 

To  Mr.  Duffield,  a  fortnight. 

To  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  three  weeks. 

To  Mr.  Kinloch,  a  month  (siucedead);  Mr.  Carew,  three  weeks;  Sir  Hugh  Ste- 
wart, three  weeks. 

To  Mr.  James,  a  month ; — Sir  John  Hay,  a  fortnight. 

To  Mr,  Hall,  a  fortnight. 

To  Mr.  Guest,  three  weeks. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  three  weeks. 

To  Mr.  David  Roche,  a  month  j  Mr.  Burton,  a  month  j  Mr.  Langdale,  three 
weeks. 

To  Mr.  Christopher  Fitzsimon,  a  month; — Sir  Richard  Nagle,  a  month; — Mr. 
Waring  Maxwell,  three  weeks,; — Mr.  Shiel,  a  month. 
To  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall,  a  month;  Mr.  Duffield,  a  fortnight 

New  Writs  issued. 

New  Writ  for  Gloucester  City, in  the  room  of  the  honourable  Maurice  Frede- 
rick Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 

New  Writ  for  Lancaster, in  the  room  of  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Geoffrey 

Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

New  Writ  for  Westminster, in  the  room  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John 

Hobhouse,  baronet.  Chief  Secretaiy  for  Ireland. 

New  Writ  for  Montgomery  Borough, in  the  room  of  David  Pugh,  Esquire, 

whose  Election  has  been  determined  to  be  void. 

New  Writ  for  Dundee, in  the  room  of  George  Kinloch,  Esquire,  deceased. 

Stranger  in  Custody. 

Stranger  in  Custody. The  Serjeant  reported  that  he  had  a  Stranger  in  his 

custody,  who  had  entered  the  House  during  the  Debate ;  and  that  a  Medical 
Gentleman  was  in  attendance  who  had  seen  such  Stranger: — Mr.  Lavies,  the 
Medical  Gentleman,  called  in,  and  informed  the  House,  that  the  Stranger  was 
decidedly  of  unsound  mind,  and  now  under  a  considerable  degree  of  excitement, 
and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  discharge  him:— And  then  he  withdrew. 

Stranger  in   Custody. Mr.  Lavies,  the   Medical  Gentleman  who   attended 

Francis  Dillon,  the  Stranger  in  the  Custody  of  the  Seijeant  at  Arms,  being 
called  in,  informed  the  House,  that  he  has  seen  Francis  Dillon  this  morning, 
and  that  he  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion  he  gave  last  night,  that  he  is  decidedly 
of  unsound  mind,  and  labours  under  the  delusion  of  poison  being  administered 
to  him. 

Ordered,  That  Francis  Dillon  be  discharged  from  the  Custody  of  the  Seijeant 
at  Arms,  attending  this  House. 

Reports  on  Elections. 

Southampton  Election. House  informed  that  the  Committee  have  determined, 

That  James  Barlow  Hoy,  Esquire,  is  nut  duly  elected  a  Burgess  to  serve  in 

this  present  Parliament,  for  the  Town  and  County  of  Southampton. 
That  John  Storey  Penleaze,  Esquire,  is  duly  elected,  and  ought  to  have  been 

returned  a  Burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliaments  for  the  said  Town  and 

County  of  Southampton. 
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Hertford  Borough  Election. House  informed,  that  the  Committee  have  de- 
termined, 

That  the  Honourable  Henry  John  Chetwynd  Talbot,  commonly  called  Lord 
Viscount  Ingestre,  and  the  Honourable  Philip  Henry  Sunhope,  commonly 
called  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  are  not  duly  elected  Burgesses  to  serve  in  this 
present  Parliament,  for  the  said  Borough  of  Hertford. 

That  the  last  Election  for  the  said  Borough  is  a  void  Election. 
Longford  County  Election. House  informed,  that  the  Committee  have  de- 
termined, -^      .  ,  , 

That  Luke  White,  Esquire,  and  James  Halpm  Rorke,  Esquue,  are  not  duly 
elected  Knights  of  the  Shire,  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament,  for  the  said 
County. 

That  the  Hon.  George  John  Forbes,  commonly  called  Lord  Viscount  Forbes 
and  Anthony  Lefioy,  Esquire,  are  duly  elected,  and  ought  to  have  been  re- 
turned Knights  of  the  Shire,  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  said 
County. 

Petitions  presented. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  against  the  issue 

of  a  Commission  for  further  Inquiry ; — of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  a 
Public  Meeting  of  Persons  employed  in  Cotton  Mills  in  Great  and  Little  Boltoa, 
and  other  Places;— and,  of  Members  of  the  Committee  for  conducting  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  Factory 
Children. 

Bank  of  Ireland. Petition  of  the   Reverend  Eugene  O'Reilly,  complaining  of 

the  rejection,  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  of  a  Power  of  Attorney  for  the  transfer  of 
Stock,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  witnessed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman 
instead  of  by  a  Protestant  Clergyman. 

House  and  Window  Taxes. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  for 

the  repeal  thereof. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof  j — of  Baptists   in  South-street, 

Perth; — of  Inhabitants  of  Wells-next-the-Sea  ; — of  the  Moderator  and  Clerk  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Portsmouth; — of 
Clergy,  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  others,  of  Leeds; — of  Inhabitants  of  Gilder- 
some  ; — of  Oldham  ; — and,  of  Bowling. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petitions  for  the  repeal  [^thereof ;— of  Inhabitants  of  Tut- 

bury; — of  Gratwich  ; — and,  of  Horton. 

Labourers'  Employment  Act. Petition  of  Magistrates,  Owners,  and  Occupiers 

of  Land,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Freebridge  Lynn,  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the 
sixth  Section  of  the  said  Act. 

Tax  Carts. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  hundreds  of  Guiltcross  and  Shrop- 

ham  (Norfolk),  for  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Carts. 

Soap.—— Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  thereon ; — of  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers  in  Soap  in  Derby; — in  London; — and,  in' Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and 
their  vicinities. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Tithe-payers  of  Fan- 

lobbus; — of  Inhabitants  of  the  united  parishes  of  Cooline,  Emerick,  and  other 
places; — of  Garrocloyne; — of  the  united  parishes  of  Kilmacabea  and  Kil- 
faughnabeg; — ofCaharagh; — of  Drimoleague; — ofDrishane; — of  the  Union 
of  Knocktopher ; — and,  of  Callan. 

Tolls  and  Customs  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Youghal,  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Tolls  and  Customs  at  Markets  and  Fairs  in  Ireland;  referred  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ireland.) Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Clonoulty  and  Ross- 
more,  for  the  revision  thereof;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Grand  Juries  (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

Union  with  Ireland. Petitions   for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of 

Kilgulane ; — of  Lisdowney ;— of  Callan  j— of  Members  of  the  Trades  Political 
Union  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny. 
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Robert  Taylor, Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Manchester,  for  the  remission  of  the 

sentence  passed  upon  him. 

King's  Printers  Patents. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Manchester,  for  the  aboli« 

tion  of  the  existing  monopoly  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petition  of  the  Boroughreeve  and  Constables  of 

Manchester,  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  of  the  Electors,  in  favour. 

Jews. Petitions  for  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  affecting  them  ;-~of  per- 

BODS  of  the  Christian  faith  resident  in  and  near  Manchester ;  of  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion  in  Manchester; — of  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of 
'Portsmouth  and  Portsea; — of  Moses  Solomonj'of  Portseaj — and,  of  Jews  re- 
siding in  Portsmouth. 

Patents  for  Inventions. Petition  of  Richard  Roberts,  for  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures for  causing  Letters  Patents  for  Inventions  to  be  granted  in  a  cheap,  ex5 
peditious,  and  secure  manner. 

Church  of  Scotland.— —^Petitions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  Lay 
Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ; — of  Heritors,  Elders,  and  Inhabitants  of 
Cupar  J — and  of  Inhabitants  of  Kirknewton. 

Jews. Petition  of  Freeholders  and  Inhabitaaits  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea, 

against  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament. 

Footpaths.— —Petition  of  James  White,  of  Plymouth,  for  the  preservation  of 
public  footpaths  through  fields. 

Hackney  Carriages. Petitions  of  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the 

streets  adjacent  thereto,  for  placing  the  Public  Carriages  of  the  Metropolis 
upon  such  a  system  as  shall  secure  their  becoming  a  convenience  and  accom- 
modation, instead  of  a  nuisance  and  annoyance  to  the  public. 

Brazil  Trade. Petition  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Leeds,  complaining 

of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Trade  with  Brazil,  and  praying  for  relief. 

Tithes,  and  Corn  Laws. Petition  of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  Merchants,  and 

others,  of  Todmordea  and  Walsden,  for  the  abolition  of  Tithes,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Taxation. Petitions  for  relief  therefrom ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Oldham  j — and, 

of  Failsworth. 

Corn  Laws. Petition  of  Framework-knitters  of  Arnold,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Slaveiy. Petition  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  ofBacton;— of 

Stalham; — of  Tutbury; — and,  of  the  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  assembling  in  Westmancote. 

Assessed  Taxes. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  St.  George  of  Colegate,  Norwichj 

.    for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — ofProtestant  Dissenters  of  Eye; 

— of  Stoke  Ash  ;— of  Minister,  Churchwardens,  and  Inhabitants  of  Cromer; — 
of  Inhabitants  of  Dores;— and,  of  Heritors,  Ministers,  Eldei-s,  and  Inhabitants 
of  Kiltarlity. 

Taxed  Carts. Petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tax  on  Carts  having  woodea 

springs; — of  Farmers,  Tradesmen,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  hundred  of  Thed- 
wastry ; — of  Inhabitants  of  the  hundred  of  Thingoe ; — and,  of  Risbridgc. 

Municipal  Corporations.— —Petitions  complaining  of  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  their  Corporations; — of  Inhabitants  of  Gateshead  ; — and,  Two  Peti- 

•  tions  of  Inhabitants  of  Carlisle ;  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Municipal 
Corporations. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Gowell,  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Jews. Petition  of  Residents  in  and  near  Chatham,  for  the  removal  of  disabi- 
lities affecting  the  Jews. 

House  and  Window  Taxes. Petition  of  Inhabitant  Householders  of  Scai>» 

borough,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petitions  for  placing  the  Retailers  under  the  Act  upon  the 

same  footing  as  Licensed  Victuallers;— of  Retailers  of  Beer  in  Stockport; — of 

•  John  Hamer;  of  Brewers  and  Retailers  of  Beer  in  Boston; — and,  of  Beersellers 
of  Macclesfield. 

'Apothecaries  Act. Petition  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  of  Scarborough,  for 

-  the  Amendment  thereof.  .  • 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereofj— of  Inbabitaots  of  Scarbsroughj 
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•  — ofMofiat; — of  Langholm; — of  Boston ;— of  Baptists  ofHorham  andStrad" 
broke  J — of  the  Minister  and  Con.^egation  of  Independents  at  Pudsey; — of  In" 
habitants  of  Lanark; — of  Brechin; — of  Kilbarchan  j — of  Wick;  and,  of  Cooks' 
town. 

Union  with  Ireland.— —Petition  of  Persons  residing  at  Stockport,  for  the  appeal 
thereof. 

factories  Regulation  Bill. Petitions  m  /avour;^-o{  Female  Inhabitants  of 

Bath; — of  Inhabitants  of  Ashburton; — of  Leeds; — of  Gomersal;— of  Ope- 
ratives employed  at  the  Spinning  Mills  of  Dundee; — of  Inhabitants  of  Ding- 
wall ; — of  Lismahagow ; — of  Stanningley ; — and,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Dissenting  Chapels. Petition  of  the  Minister,  Deacons,  and  Trustees,   of  i 

Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  meeting  in  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath,  for 
exempting  from  Poor  and  Church  Rates  all  places  of  religious  worship. 

Protestant  Dissenters. Petitions  for  relief  from  the  grievances  to  which  Dis- 

sentere  are  subject  in  relation  to  Parochial  Registration,  Marriages,  and  Pa- 
rochial Rates; — of  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  Churches  and  Congregations 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Boston; — of  Wesleyans  in  Ashburton ;— of  Inde* 
pendents  of  Buckfastleigh ; — and,  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Rugby. 

Tithes,  and  Corn  Laws. Petition  of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  and  others,  of 

Langfield,  in  the  Vale  of  Todmorden,  for  the  abolition  of  Tithes,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Taxes  on  Knowledge. Petition  of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  and  others,  ftf 

Langfield,  in  the  Vale  of  Todmorden ; — for  the  repeal  of  the  Duties  affecting 
the  diffusion  of  Knowledge. 

Taxes. Petitions  for  relief  therefrom ; — of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  and  olher% 

of  Langfield  in  the  Vale  of  Todmorden ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Renfrew; — and, 
of  Lanark. 

Septennial  Act,  &c. — Petition  of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  and  others,  of  Lang- 
field, in  the  Vale  of  Todmorden,  for  the  repeal  of  Septennial  Act,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  Vote  by  Ballot. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Fruchie,  in  favour  thereof 

Tithes  (North  Leith). Petition  of  Merchants  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  for  the 

repeal  of  the  Tithe  on  Fish  imported  into  the  Port  of  Leith  and  Newharen. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Stone- 

leigh ; — of  Rugby; — of  Berkswell; — and,  of  Balsall. 

China  Trade. — Petition  of  British  Subjects  in  China,  respecting  the  China  Trade 
[presented  2Sth  June  1831],  to  be  printetl. 

Church  Property. Petition  of  William  Blaxland,  for  appropriating  to  their 

original  intention  all  Church,  Abbey,  Corporate  Lands,  Tithes,  &c. 

ProtestantDissenters. Petitions  complaining  of  the  grievances  which  Protestant 

Dissenters  of  the  various  sects  at  present  are  subjected  to,  and  praying  to  be  re- 
lieved therefrom  ; — of  Methodists  of  the  new  connexion  of  Temple  Street  Meet- 
ing House,  Bilston ; — of  Mount  Zion  Chapel,  Wolverhampton ; — and,  of  Ebe» 
nezer  Chapel,  Dudley. 

Ecclesiastical  Reform. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Dudley,  praying  that  such  an 

Ecclesiastical  Reform  may  be  devised  as  that  every  religious  sect  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  adherents. 

Jews. — Petition  of  persons  professing  the  Christian  faith  at  Dudlev,  for  the  removal 
of  civil  disabilities  affecting  the  Jews. 

Septennial  Act. Petitions  for  the  Repeal  thereof,  and  for  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments ;— of  Inhabitans  of  Bilston ;— and,  of  Wolverhamptoa. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petitions  for  the  adoption  thereof  at  Elections  for  Members  of 

Parliament;— of  Inhabitants  of  Bilston,  and  of  Electors  and  Inhabitants  of 
\\  olverhampton. 

House  and  Window  Taxes. ^Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Bilston  for  the  repeal 

thereofl  '■■ 

Slav-ery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof ;— of  Independents  assembKng  ia 

Castle  Hill  Meeting  House,  Northampton ;— of  Protestant  Dissenters  assem- 
bling in  Kmg's-head  Lane  Chapel,  Northampton ;— of  Baptists  in  College 
Street,  Northampton ;— of  Independents  assembling  in  Commercial  Street  Cha- 
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pel,  Northampton ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Cranford  — of  Weldon  ; — of  Old  and 
Scaldwell ; — of  Waldgrave ; — of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; — of  Minister,  Deacons, 
and  Members  of  a  Congregation  of  Baptists,  New  Court  Chapel,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  ; — of  Minister,  Elders,  Members,  and  adherents  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  United  Secession  Church,  Clavering  Place  Chapel,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ; 
— of  Inhabitants  of  Dronfield  ; — of  Baptists  at  Swanwick ; — of  Independents, 
Ruilton  Chapel,  Gornal; — of  Inhabitants  of  Kettering ; — of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters at  Aldwinkle; — of  Inhabitants  of  Woodford,  Twywell,  and  Addingtoa 
Magna; — of  Titchmarsh  and  Pilton  ; — of  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Thrapston; 
— at  Ringstead; — of  Inhabitants  of  Rowellj — and  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in 

.'    the  Market-place  Chapel,  Wallingford. 

Dover  Pilotage. — Petition  of  Boatmen  of  Dover,  for  a  modification  or  repeal  of  the 
Acts  for  the  regulation  of  Pilots  and  Pilotage  in  the  Liberties  of  the  Cinque 

-    Ports. 

Tithes  and  Church  Rates  (Ireland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Ballymakenny, 

for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Municipal  Corporations. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Queenborough,  complain- 
ing of  certain  abuses  existing  in  that  Corporation  ;  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petition  of  the  Rector,  Churehwardens,   Overseers,  and 

others,  of  Bridport,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petition  of  persons  acting  as  a  Committee  on  the  behalf  of 

the  Licensed  Retailers  of  Beer  and  Ale  resident  in  the  Metropolis,  praying  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Licensed  Victuallers. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Clergy  of  the  County  of 

Berks ;  of  Inhabitants  of  Wantage ; — of  Chipping  Norton ; — of  Independents  of 
Dukinfield; — of  Inhabitants  of  Lismahagowj — of  Leake  j — of  Shirley  and 
Yeaveley ; — and,  of  Darley  Abbey. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. — Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  the  High  Sheriff,  Grand 
Jury,  and  Magistrates  of  Berks; — of  Inhabitants  of  Tilehurst; — of  Magistrates, 
Clergy,  and  Inhabitants  of  Bolton-le-moors; — and,  of  Inhabitants  of  Wolvey. 

Church  of  Scotland. — Petitions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  Lay 
Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; — of  Heritors,  Elders,  and  other  Inhabi- 

•  tants  of  Dysart; — of  Inhabitants  of  Lismahagow; — of  Stonehouse  ; — and,  of 
Magistrates,  Ministers,  Merchants,  and  others,  of  PoUokshaws. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petitions  for  further  inquiry  ; — of  Master  Cotton 

Spinners  and  Manufacturers;  and  of  Manufacturers  of  Derby. 

Soap. Petition  of  Manufacturers  of  Hard  Soap,  for  the  repeal  or  reduction  of 

the  Duty  thereon, 

Jews. Petitions  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  affecting  the  Jews  ;— 

of  Inhabitants  of  Staleybridge  and  Dukinfield; — and,  of  Inhabitants  of  West- 
minster, professing  the  Jewish  religion. 

Liverpool  Borough. Petition  of  Individuals  who  at  the  late  Election  for  Liver- 
pool composed  the  Committee  for  conducting  the  Election  of  Sir  Howard  Dou- 
glas,  complaining  of  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Petition  from  Liver- 
pool, [presented  21st  February]  and  praying  that  they  may  be  permitted  to 
disprove  the  charges  alleged  against  them ;  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Stamp  Duties. Petition  of  the  Provost,  Baillies,  and  Councillors  of  the  Burgh 

of  Paisley,  for  the  reduction  of  the  Stamp  Duty  on  Indentures  of  Apprenticc- 

•  ship. 

Hand-loom  Weaving. Petition  of  Hand-loom  Weavers  of  Stonehouse,  com- 
plaining of  distress,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Trade  to  equalize, 
superintend,  and  regulate  the  prices  of  workmanship  in  the  difierent  depart- 
ments of  Hand-loom  Weaving. 

Assessed  Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Winnibriggs  and  Threo  (Lincoln); — and,  of  Godmanchester  and  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

House  and  Window  Taxes. Petition  of  Householders  of  St.  Luke  (Middlesex), 

for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Labourers  Employment  Act.        Petition  of  Churchwardens,    Overseers,  and 
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Inhabitant   Householders    of  Kirton,    f<»r   the    repeal  of  the  sixth  section 
thereof. 
Municipal  Corporations. Petitions  for  granting  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Corpo- 
rate Towns  the  privilege  of  electing  their  Magistrates  and  local  Anthorities  ; — 
of  Richard  Vealeand  Nicholas  Haly,  of  Saltash  ; — and,  of  Burgesses  and  Inha- 

•  bitants  of  Beverley;  referred  to  Select  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
Education  (Ireland). Petition  of  the  Minister,  Elders,  and  Members  of  the 

Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ballymeny,  against  the  new  system  of  Ednca- 
tion  in  Ireland. 

Oaths.  Petition  of  Individuals  resident  in  Belfast  and  Newry,  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  solemn  Affirmation  in  all  cases  where  by  Law  an  oath  is  now  required 
to  be  taken. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Kil- 

dalky ; — and,  of  Kilmessen  and  Dunsany. 

Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ireland). — Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Kilmessen  and  Dunsany, 
for  the  amendment  thereof. 

Union  with  Ireland.^— Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Kilmessen  and  Dunsany,  for 
the  repeal  thereof. 

Taxation. Petitions  of  Farmers,  and   Persons  connected  with   farming,   at 

Reigate,  for  relief  therefrom,  and  especially  for  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Malt 
and  Hops. 

Tax  Carts. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  hundred  of  Earsham  (Norfolk),  for 

the  repeal  of  the  Tax  on  Carts. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petitions  in  favour ;— of  Inhabitants  of  Manning- 
ham  ; — of  Magistrates,  Clergy,  Gentry,  Merchants,  Tradei-s,  and  other  Inha- 
bitants of  Norwich. 

Slavery. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Wolsingham,  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Cod&all,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Protestant  Dissenters. Petition  of  the  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 

denominated  Methodists  of  the  New  Connexion  worshipping  at  South  Shields, 
for  relief  from  the  grievances  to  which  Dissenters  are  subject  in  relation  to 

•  Parochial  Registration,  Marriages,  and  Parochial  Rates. 

Elections. Petition  of  Matthew  Kemsey,  of  Wolverhampton,  for  more  effec- 
tually securing  the  freedom  of  Elections. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof ;— of  Inhabitants  of  Bed- 
worth  ; — of  Meriden,  Packington  Magna  and  Parva ; — of  Clifton-upon-Duns- 
more; — of  Coleshill; — of  Polesworth  ; — and,  of  Vicar,  Ministers,  Church- 
wardens, and  Inhabitants  of  Portsea. 

Poor  Laws. Petition  of  Rate-payers  of  Bedworth,  complaining  of  the  opera- 
tion thereof,  and  praying  for  an  alteration. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Halifax ; — of 

Elland;  of  Salterhebble ; — of  Keighley ; — of  Independents  of  Ringwood  ; — of 
Protestant  Dissenters  and  Inhabitants  of  Coleford  ;2.and,  of  Independents  at 
Zien  Chapel,  Mallow. 

Protestant  Dissenters. — Petitions  complaining  of  the  grievances  to  which  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  are  subject,  and  praying  for  relief  ;-^f  Methodists  of  the  New 
Connexion  at  Zion  Chapel,  Sunderland ; — of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Mac- 
clesfield ; — of  Salford ; — of  Baptists  and  Independents  of  Ashburton ;  —of 
Dissenters  of  Brampton; — of  Methodists  of  the  New  Connection  of  Hudders- 
field,  Shelley,  and  other  places  ; — and,  of  Ministers  and  Managers  of  the  late 

'XT  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel,  Bath. 

Municipal  Corporations. Petition  of  Burgesses,  Householders,  and  Inhabi- 
tants of  Tenby,  complaining  of  the  present  administration  of  the  aflairs  of  that 
Corporation  ;  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Dublin  Corporation. Petition  of  George  Robinson,  complaining  of  having 

been  refused  his  freedom  by  that  Corporation,  and  praying  for  relief;  referred 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Dramatic  Performances  Bill Petition  of   Richard  Armistead  and   George 

Bolewell  Davidge,  of  Liverpool,  for  extending  the  provisions  thereof  to  the 
Liverpool  Theatre. 

Marine  Insurances- Petition  of  Merchants,  Ship-owners,  and  others,  of  Liver- 
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J  pool,  forming  the  Liverpool  Marine  Assurance  Company,  for  tiie  reduction  of 
the  Duty  thereon. 

Roane's  Museum  Bill. Petition  of   George  Soane,  esquire,  of  Worthing; 

against ;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

Prison  OiBcers  (Ireland). Petition  of  the  Governor  and  Sub-officers  of  Mary- 
borough Gaol,  for  enabling  Grand  Juries  to  make  provision  by  way  of  superaa- 

■■    nuation  or  pension  for  Officers  of  Prisons  in  Ireland. 

.Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill. Petition  of  Freeholders  and  Rate-payers  of 

Little  Shelford,  against. 

Criminal  Code. Petition  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Church  Street  Chapel^ 

Reading,  for  mitigating  the  severity  thereof  for  offences  against  property. 

Post  Horse  and  Stage  Coach  Duties  Act. Petition  of  Coach  Proprietors,  and 

.  •  others,  conveying  passengers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, for  an  alteration  thereof. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petition  of  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners  of  Lan- 
caster, that  a  Commission  may  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
the  measure. 

Assessed  Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Parishioners  of  St.  Mary 

Stratford  Bow ; — of  Churchwardens,  Overseers,  Housekeepers,  and  Electors  of 
Mile  End  Old  Town  ; — and  of  Inhabitant  Householders  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Assessed  Taxes,  Ballot,  &c. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Gravesend  and  Milton, 

for  the  repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  tlie  Septennial  Act,  and  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  for  Vote  by  Ballot. 

House  and  Window  Tax. Petition  of  the  Churchwardens,  Overseers,  Trustees^ 

and  Inhabitant  Householdere  of  Rateliff,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Trinity  House. Petition  of  Thomas  Ui'quhart,  a  younger  Brother  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Trinity  House,  for  an  investigation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  is  founded,  and  upoa 
what  system  it  has  been  conducted. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Lanblethian  ; 

—of  Cowbridge ;— of  Sithney ;— of  Crowan ; — of  Wendover ;-— of  MuUion  ; — of 
Breage ;— of  Kuan  Major  and  Ruan  Minor ;— of  Landewednack  and  Grade;— 
of  Constantino;— of  Saint  Keverne  ; — of  Helleston ; — of  CardiflF; — of  Croydon  j 
— and,  of  Cury  and  Grenwalloe. 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel. — Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Breage,  for  the  repeal  of  all 
compulsory  Laws  for  the  Support  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Sewers. Petition  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  Great  Chart  and  Yalding', 

praying  that  the  House  will  pass  a  Bill  for  amending  the  Law  of  Sewers. 

William  Thornsett. Petition  of  William  Thornsett,  of  Dover,  complaining  of 

the  seizure  of  his  money  from  off  the  Dover  Mail  Coach,  and  praying  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  legality  of  the  seizure;  and  that  if  declared  illegal,  the  Peti- 
tioner may  be  compensated  for  his  loss. 

Tithes. Petition  of  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Land,  and  Inhabitants  of  Brom- 
ley, Lewisham,  and  other  places,  for  the  repeal  of  the  imposition  of  Tithes. 

Cardiff  Assizes. Petition  of  Contributors  to  the  County   Rate  residing  at 

and  near  Cardiff,  against  the  introduction  of  any  Bill  forremoving  the  Summer 
Assizes  from  Cardiff  to  Swansea. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Cardiff,  in  favour. 

Criminal  Laws. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Reigate,  for  a  mitigation  of  the 

Criminal  Laws. 

Tithes  and  Church  Rates  (Ireland).— —Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof ;— of 
Inhabitants  of  the  united  parishes  of  Ballihegran,  Feenagh,  and  Clouncm;— 
and,  of  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  Doon. 

Municipal  Corporations. Petition  of  Henry  Matthews,  John  Gould,  Emanncl 

Boutcher,  and  others,  for  inquiiy  into  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  Brad- 
ninch,  and  into  the  complaints  of  the  Petitioners  respecting  tlie  same ;  referred 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Exeter  Corporation. Petition  of  Merchants,  Tradesmen,  and  Inhabitants  of 

Collumpton,  complaining  of  the  exaction  levied  by  that  Corporation  on  goods 
and  merchandize  exported  from  the  port  of  Topsham,  and  praying  for  inquiry; 

.    referred  to  Utf!  Stekc^Comauttee  ou  Municipal  Corporations. 
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Dablio  Corporation  of  Carpenters. Petition  of  Lorenzo  Frederick  Shaw,  of 

Ho.  7,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin,  complaining  of  having  been  refused  admissioa 
into  that  Corporation  ;  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations. 

Small  Debts. Petition  of  Tradesmen  and  Inhabitants  of  Frome,  for  a  law  for 

the  more  easy  recovery  of  Small  Debts. 

House  and  Window  Duties, Petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mons of  the  City  of  London,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Protestant  Dissenters. Petitions  for  relief  from  the  grievances  to  which  Dis- 
senters are  now  liable  in  relation  to  parochial  registration,  marriages,  and  pa- 
rochial rates ; — of  the  Congregation  of  Methodists  of  the  New  Connexion,  of 
Oxford  Street  Chapel,  Birmingham  ; — of  Lichfield  ;— and,  of  Cheslrn  Hay, 

JLabourers  Employment  Act. Petition  of  the  Minister,  Parish  Officers,  and 

Rate-payers  of  Steeple  Claydon,  for  the  amendment  thereof. 

Cholera. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Smisby,  for  the  appointment  of  a  day  of 

National  Thanksgiving  for  the  cessation  of  the  Cholera. 

Slavery. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Clonakilty   for  the  abolition  thereof;  to 

lie  on  the  table. 

Church  Temporalities  (Ireland). Petition  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 

draChairman  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Deans,  Archdeacons,  and  Clergy  of  the 
Estlblished  Church  in  Ireland,  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  measure 
for  a  month. 

House  and  Window  Duties. ^Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  of  Christchurch,  Surrey; — of  Vestrymen  and  Inha- 
bitant Householders  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell ; — and,  of  Inhabitant  Householders 
of  St.  George,  Middlesex. 

Metropolis  Police  Act Petition  of  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the 

parish  of  Christchurch,  Surrey,  for  exempting  that  parish  from  the  operatioa 
thereof. 

Church  and  State. Petitition  of  Inhabitants  of  Cumnock,  praying  for  an 

entire  separation  between  Church  and  State,  leaving  the  support  of  the  Charch 
to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof ;— of  Inhabitants  of  Kilwinning ; 

— of  Barrington  ; — of  Cumnock ;— of  Guisborough ; — of  Castletown  ; — of 
Saltcoats ; — of  Melbourn  ;— of  Baptists  and  Wesleyjui  Methodists  of  Ely ;— of 
Methodists  of  the  New  Connexion  of  Zion  Chapel,  Pudsey; — of  Inhabitants  of 
Eccleshill ; — of  Barton  St.  David's,  Baltenborough,  and  other  places  ;— of  In- 
dependents meeting  in  Castle-street,  Abergavenny ;— of  Inhabitants  of  Brig- 
house  and  Rastrick  ; — of  Peniston;— of  Bamoldswick  in  Craven  ;— of  Con- 
gregation meeting  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Idle; — Two  Petitions 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  and  others,  of  Wedmore;— -of  Doncaster ;— of  Idle; 
— of  Dewsbury  ;  and,  of  Addingham. 

Hand-loom  Weaving. Petition  of  Hand-loom  Weavers  of  Irvine,  complaining 

of  distress,  and  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Trade,  to  equalize, 
superintend,  and  regulate  the  prices  of  workmanship  in  the  diflerent  depart- 
ments of  that  trade. 

Corn-Laws. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Cumnock,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Tithes. Petition  of  Labourers  of  the  parish  of  Veryan,  for  the  abolition 

thereof. 

Arrest  for  Debt Petition  of  Persons  confined  in  the  Four  Courts  Marshalsea 

Prison,  Dublin,  for  an  alteration  in  the  Law  relative  thereto. 

House  and  Window  Tax. Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Sidmouth,  for  the  re- 
peal thereof. 

Qualification  of  Members,  &c. Petitions,  praying  that  no  property  qualifica- 
tion be  required  either  in  Electors  or  Representatives,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  relief  from  Taxation ; — of  Members  of  the 
Norwich  Union  of  the  working  Classes,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Norwich  jr- 
and,  of  Timothy  Hutt  and  Mark  Anthony  Johnson.  —  •- 

Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  Taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  and  for 

the  substitution  of  a  regulated  Property  Tax  in  lieu  thereof ;— of  Inhabitants  of 
Chipping  Norton; — and,  of  Members  of  the  National  Political  Union. 
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Tithes,  and   Corn  Laws. ^Petition  of   Gentlemen,  Freeholders,    Merchants, 

and  others,  of  Blatchinworth  and  Calderbrook,  for  the  abolition  of  Tithes,  and 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Taxes  on  Knowledge.— —Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  all  Taxes  on  the  diffusion  of 

•  Knowledge ; — of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  Merchants,  and  others,  of  Blatch- 
inworth and  Calderbrook; — and,  of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  Merchants,  and 
others,  of  Stansfield. 

Taxation. Petition  of  Gentlemen,    Freeholders,  Merchants,  and    others,  of 

Blachinworth  and  Calderbrook,  for  the  repeal  of  Taxes  on  Malt,  Hops,  and 
Soap. 

Septennial  Act. Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  for  the 

Vote  by  Ballot ; — of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  Merchants,  and  others,  of 
Blatchingworth  and  Calderbrook  j — and,  of  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  Merchants, 
and  Inhabitants  of  Stansfield. 

Protestant  Dissenters. Petition  of  Independents  of  Ashton-under-Lync,  com- 
plaining of  the  grievances  to  which  Protestant  Dissenters  are  subject,  and  pray- 
ing  for  relief. 

Sinecure  Offices. Petition  of  Members  of  a  Society  calling  itself  the  Beith 

Agricultural"  Political  Union,  for  the  abolition  of  ^1  sinecure  effices,  both  ia 
Church  and  State. 

Jews. Petitions  for  the  removal  of  all  disabilities  affecting  the  Jews; — of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  of  Toxteth  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Ashton-under-Lyne ; — of 
Staley  Bridge,  and  Dukinfield ; — and,  of  Unitarian  Christians  of  the  Octagoo 
Chapel,  Norwich. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill.' — Petitions  praying  that  a  Commission  may  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  the  measure  ; — of  Proprietors  of  Cotton  Fac- 
tories ; — of  Master  Spinners  of  Wigan  ; — of  Proprietors  of  Cotton  Factories  in 
the  county  of  Renfrew. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petitions  in  favour; — of  Inhabitants  of  Wakefield; 

and,  of  Manufacturers  and  Inhabitants  of  Holmfirth. 

Prison  Officers  (Ireland). Petitions  for  enabling  Grand  Juries  to  make  provi- 
sion by  way  of  superannuation  or  pension  for  Officers  of  Prisons  in  Ireland  ; — 
of  George  Dunn,  Governor  of  Kilmainham  Gaol ; — and,  of  the  Officers  of  Sligo 
Prison ; — referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Church  in  Ireland  Bill. Petitions  against; — of  Vicar  and  Inhabitants  of  Larah ; 

of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Gentry,  Clergy,  and  Landholders  of  Elphin ; 
— of  Clergy  of  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood  of  Bandon  ; — of  Clergy  of  the 
Deaneiy  of  Bristol ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Penzance ; — of  Foxford; — and,  of  Land- 
holders, Merchants,  and  Inhabitants  of  Killala. 

Sir  Harcourt  Lees. Petition  of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  in  favour  of  Disturbances 

(Ireland)  Bill ;  for  repeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  throughout  Ireland ;  and  the  presentment  of 
Newspapers  containing  seditious  publications. 

Tithes  (Ireland). Petitions  for  the  extinction  thereof; — of  Landholders  and 

Inhabitants  of  Carue  Lady's  Island,  St.  Margaret's,  and  St.  Iberius  ; — of  Pa- 
rishioners of  Tacumshaue ; — and,  of  Kilrane. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petitions  in  favour  thereof; — of  Parishioners  of  Tacumshane ; 

and,  of  Freeholders  of  the  Barony  of  Gallen. 

Union  with  Ireland. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Freeholders  of  Bal* 

lymitty,  Kilkevan,  and  Ambrosetown ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Tintern ;— of  Kil- 
rane;— of  Tacumshane ; — of  Clone; — of  Kilcormack  ; — and,  of  Freeholders  of 

,    Bannow,  Carrig,  and  St.  Imok. 

Established  Church. Petition  for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  increase  the  spi- 
ritual efl5cacy  of  the  Established  Church  ; — of  Clergymen,  or  Lay  .Members  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  resident  in  the  County  of  Mon- 
mouth ;— and,  of  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  resident  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  County  of  Dorset,  in  the  Diocese  of  Bristol. 

Slavery. Petition  of  Henry  Scaly,  for  compensation  to  Slaveholders,  in  case  of 

the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves. 

Kobert  Robison.—— Petition  of  Robert  Robison,  late  a  Captain  in  His  Majesty's 
Service^  complaiuiDg  of  bis  dismissal  from  tlic  Army,  and  praying  that  the 
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Minutes  of  the  proceedings,  finding,  and  sentence  of  the  Court  Maxtial  may  be 
laid  before  tlie  House. 

Dublin  Corpoi-atioD. Petition  of  William  Kertland,  complaining  of  his  being 

refused  admission  to  that  Corporation  j  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  oa. 
Municipal  Corporations. 

Soap. Petition  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Soap  in  Bristol,  for  the  repeal 

or  reduction  of  the  Duty  thereon. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act Petition  of  Inhabitant  Householders  of  the  Western  Dirisioa 

of  the  County  of  Kent,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Church  of  Scotland. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Ardrossan,  for 

the  amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  Lay  Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

House  and  Window  Taxes. Petition  of  Inhabitant  Householders  of  Cranbrook, 

for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. ^Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Poplar,  in  favour. 

Church  of  Scotland. Petitions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  Lay 

Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; — of  Ministers,  Elders,  and  others  of  the 
City  of  Perth ; — and,  of  Inhabitants  of  Kilmore  and  Urquhart.  • 

District  Courts  (Scotland). Petition  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 

Town  Council  of  the  City  and  Royal  Burgh  of  Perth,  for  the  establishment  of 
District  Courts  in  Scotland. 

Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof ;— of  Inhabitants  of  Rye  5-~aiid,  of 

South  Shields. 

Sugar. Petitions  for  permitting  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Sugar  to  be  refined 

for  Exportation  J— of  the  Society  of  Shipowners  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ^ — and,  of 
Sugar  Refiners  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

Oaths. Petitions  for  the  substitution  of  an  AflSrmation  in  all  cases  where  by 

Law  an  Oath  is  required; — Two  Petitions  of  Residents  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith. 

Royal  Burghs  (Scotland). Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Leith,  for  separating  that 

town  from  all  future  Municipal  connexion  with  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh; 
referred  to  Committee  on  Royal  Burghs  (Scotland)  Bill. 

Factories  Regulation  Bill. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Guisely,  in  favour. 

Parliamentary  Business. Petition  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  and  Ship- 

ownersin  Dundee,  praying  the  House  to  pass  the  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill,  in 
order  that  the  House  may  proceed  to  make  the  contemplated  alteration  of  Du. 
ties  in  the  Timber  Trade. 

Slaveiy. ^Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Tumby;— of 

Willoughby ; — of  Haven  Bank  and  New  York  ;— of  Scawby ;— of  Burgh-in-the- 
Marsh  ; — of  Moorby  ; — of  Alford;-i — of  Scendleby  and  Scremby ; — of  Mareham- 
le-Fen  ; — of  Lusby  ; — of  Females  of  Spilsby  ;-— of  Inhabitants  of  Huttoft ; — of 
Hogsthorpe ;-- of  Hawthorn  Hill ; — of  Candlesby  and  Ashby  ; — of  Spilsby  ;— of 
Hagg  Worthingham ;— nnd,  of  Enniscorthy  and  Templeshannon ; — of  Plymouth 
and  Stonehouse ;— of  Mildenhall ;— of  Lowestoft ;— -of  Woodbridg*  ;~of  Wick- 
ham  Market ; — and,  of  Devonport  and  Stonehouse. 

Assessed  Taxes. Petitions  for  the   repeal  thereof; — of  Fanners,  Graziers, 

Tradesmen,  and  others,  of  Alford; — and,  of  Inhabitants  of  Gainsborough. 

Tithes. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Salmonby,  for  the  abolition  thereof. 

Patents  for  Inventions  Bill. Petition  of  John  Kitchen,  in  faTour. 

Criminal  Laws. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Maryport  for  the  abolition  of  the 

punishment  of  Death  for  oSences  against  properts'. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof  ;~-of  the  Rector,  Vicar,  and 

Inhabitants  of  Crayford  and  Bexley;— of  Inhabitants  of  Lttoxeter; — of  Rolles- 
ton  ;— of  Pelsall  ;  and,  of  the  Mayor  and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Worcester. 

Lunatics  Act. Petition  of  Anna  ilaria  Holmes,  Henry  Hamer,  and  the  Rev. 

Richard  Mostyn  Price,  complaining  of  the  operation  of  tlie  Act  being  limited  to 
the  life  of  the  Lunatic,  and  praying  for  an  amendment  of  tne  same. 

Mercantile  Marine. Petitionof  unemployed  Mariners  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne} 

complaining  of  want  of  employment  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  Country, 
and  praying  for  relief. 
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Marine  Insuran^ie. Petition  of  Ship-owners  and  Merchants  trading  at,  to,  afid  ' 

from  the  ports  of  Shoreham,  Littlehampton,  Arundel,  and  Chichester,  for  the 

repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Policies  of  Marine  Insurance. 
Debtor  and  Creditor. Petition  of  Merchants,  Bankers,  Traders,  and  Inhabi- 
tants of  Plymouth,  for  alteration  of  the  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor. 
Tithes,  &c. Petition  of  Members  of  the  Nurney  Political  Union,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Tithes,  and  the  Revision  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws. 
Robert  Taylor. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  for  the  release  from: 

prison  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  and  Messrs.  Ward  and  Twort. 
Taxes  on  Knowledge. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  for  the  repeal  of 

the  Taxes  which  impede  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge. 

House  and  Window  Taxes. Petition  of  Inhabitant  Householders  of  the  Ward 

.  of  Cheap,  London,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 
Jews. Petition  of  Persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  of  Bristol,  for  the 

removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  affecting  the  Jews. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petitions  in  favour  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Stoke-upon- 

.   Trent ; — and,  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Political  Union. 
Prison  Officers  (Ireland). Petition  of  the  Governor  and  Sub-officers  of  the 

Gaol  of  Armagh,  to  enable  Grand  Juries  to  grant  superannuation  allowances  tdi 

Prison  Officers. 
Taxed  Carts. Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tax. on  Carts ;— of  Inhabitants  of 

Cosford  (Suftblk); — and,  of  Blackburn.    , 
Soap. Petitions  for  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  Duty  thereon  ; — of  Licensed 

Soap-boilers  and  Chandlers  of  the  town  of  Galway  ; — of  Manufacturers  of  and: 
.    and  Dealers  in  Soap  in  Aruudel  and  its  neighbourhood ; — and  in  Ayr. 
Tithes    (Ireland). Petition   of  Inhabitants   of  Killemard,  for  the  abolition 

thereof. 
Stamp  on  Receipts. Petition  of  the  Master,  Assistants,  and  Members  of  the 

Merchant  Company  of  Ayr,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  thereon. 

Sugar. Petition  of  Ship-owners  of  Irvine,  for  permitting  the  importation  of 

,    Foreign  Sugars  for  the  purpose  of  being  refined  for  exportation  to  a  Foreign 

market. 
D'Arcy  Mahon. Petition  of  D'Arcy  Mahon,  Esq.,  late  a  Commissioner  of  the 

Provisional  Board  of  Stamps  in  Ireland,  complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 

superannuation  allowance,  and  praying  for  relief. 
Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of   Protestant  Dissenters  of 

Bosworth  ; — of  Inhabitants  of  Tenbury  ; — of  Edinburgh  ; — of  Members  of  the 

Church   and   Congregation  in   Kirkside; — of  Inhabitants  of  Blairgowrie  and 

Rattray; — of  Auchtergaven  ; — of  Pitcairn  ; — of  Southwold; — of  Ystraddyfo- 

dog; — of  Dynas   Colliery,   Lantrissaint  and  Ystraddyfodog ; — of  Baptists  of 

George-street,  Nottingham. 
Taxed  Carts. Petition  of  Thomas  Newbold,  of  Walcot,   for  the  repeal  of  the 

Tax  on  Carts  with  wooden  springs. 
Corn  Laws. Petition   of  Members  of  the  Political   Union   of  the  Working 

Classes  complaining  of  the  weight  of  Taxation,  and  praying  for  the  repeal  of 

the  Corn  Laws. 
House  and  Window  Tax. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — 'Of  Churchwardens 

and  Parishioners  of  Greenwich  ;— of  Parishioners  of  St.  Paul  Deptford; — of 

Inhabitant  Householders  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford ; — and,  of  Inhabitants  of  SU 

Saviour,  Southwark. 

Factories  Regulation   Bill. Petitions   in   favour; — Protestant  Dissenters  in 

.'    Church-street,  Deptford; — of   Inhabitrnts   of  Aberdeen; — of  Bridgeton  ; — of 
-    Operatives,   Manufacturers,    Merchants,    and   Inhabitants  of  Blairgowrie  and 

Rattray ; — and,  of  Inhabitants  of  Horsham. 
Tithes  (Ireland.) Petitions  for  the  abolition   thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  SL 

Mary's,  New  Ross; — of  Ballibay ;— of  Carrickmacross  ; — of  Tinteru; — and,  of 

Rosegarland. 
Municipal  Corporations. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  New  Ross,  for  granting  thfe 

Inhabitants  of  that  Town  the  privilege  of  electing  their  Magistrates  and  Local 

Authorities;  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  ou  Municipal  Corporations, 
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Trinity  Hospital  (New  Ross.) Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  New  Ross,  et>mplaia>: 

ing  of  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  that  institution. 

Exeter  Corporation. Petition  of  Merchants,  Tradesmen,  and  Inhabiunts  of 

HonitoD,  complaining  of  the  exactions  levied  by  that  Corporation  upon  goods 
imported  to  or  exported  from  the  Port  ofTopsham;  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Union  with  Ireland. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Landholders  and 

Inhabitants  of  Lady's  Island,  St.  Iberius,  Came,  and  St.  Margaret's,  U'exford; 
and,  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Bleachers,  and  Weavers  of  Drogheda. 

Tithes  (Ireland.) Petition  of  John  Nolan,  of  BalljTj  Deiry,  complaining  of 

the  manner  in  which  the  Tithes  of  that  parish  have  been  compounded,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  new  Commissioners  and  Government  Surveyors  to  applet 
the  same. 

Prison  Officers  (Ireland.) Petitions  for  enabling  Grand  Juries  to  grant  su- 

peramnuation  allowances  to  Prison  Officers; — of  the  Governor  and  Officers  of 
the  Gaol  of  the  town  of  Galway; — and,  of  the  Gaol  of  Monaghan. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Merthyp 

Tydvil; — of  Kingstone  (StaflFord;) — and,  of  Aston-juxta-Birmingham. 
Soap. Petitions  for  the  reduction  of  the  Duty  thereon  ; — of  Proprietors,  Ma- 
nufacturers, Merchants,  aad  Jahabitants  of  Aberdeen; — of  Banff ; — and,  of 
Cullen. 
Church  of  Scotland. — r-Petitions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  Lay 
Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; — of  Inhabitantstjf  Newhills; — of  Echt; 
of  Birse  ;— of  Heritors,  Elders,  and  Inhabitants  of  .\uchterardur ; — of  Minis- 
ters, Elders,  Electors,  and  Inhabitants  of  Comrie ; — of  Muthill ; — of  Inhabit- 
ants of  Crieff; — of  Inhabitants  of  Rattray  ; — of  Bendochy ;-— and,  of  Inverury. 

"Game  Act. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Drogheda,  for  the  repeal  thereof. 

Hand-loom  Weaving. Petitions  complaining  of  distress,  and  praying  for  the 

appointment  of  a  Board  of  Trade  to  equalize,  superintend,  and  regulate  the 
price  of  work  in  that  department  of  the  trade ; — of  Hand-loom  Weavers  oF 
Bathgate  ; — of  Operative  Weavers  of  Balfrond,  Killeam,  and  other  places  j— 
of  Hand-loom  Weavers  of  Hamilton ; — and,  of  Lanark. 
Assessed  Taxes. Petitions  for  the  repeal  thereof; — of  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  Edinburgh  ; — and,  of  Inhabitant  Householders  of  Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh  Local  Taxation Petition  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  a  reform  in  the  Muuiuipsil  Government  and  Local  Taxation  of  that 
City. 

Apothecaries'  Company,  London. Petition  of  John  Campbell,  President  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  complaining  of  the  moiiopoly 
enjoyed  by  that  Corporation  debarring  all  persons  from  practising  as 
Apothecaries  in  England  and  Wales  unless  licensed  by  them,  and  praying  for 
relief. 

Metropolis  Police  Act Petition  of  Inhabitant  Householders  of  St.  Saviour's 

Southwark,  for  exempting  that  parish  from  the  operation  thereof,  and  placing 
it  under  their  own  parochial  authorities. 

Distress. Petition  of  Fiamework  knitters,   of  Lambley,  Carlton,  and  other 

places,  complaining  of  distress,  and  praying  for  relief  from  taxation. 

Taxation. Petition  of  Members  of  the  Horsham  Union,  for  the  repeal  of  the 

Duties  on  Malt,  Hops,  and  Soap,  &c. 

Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill. Petition  of   Landed  Proprietors,  Freeholders, 

Merchants,  and  others,  of  New  Ross,  for  a  Clause  in  the  Bill  enabling  Grand 
Juries  to  borrow  money  for  the  promotion  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  to  be 
repaid  by  instalments  raised  on  Grand  Jury  Presentments. 

Vote  by  Ballot. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Rosegarland  and  Inch,  for  the 

adoption  of  Vote  by  Ballot. 

Attorpies  (Ireland.) Petition  of  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Committee  of 

the  Irish  Law  Society,  for  assimilating  the  Fees  of  practising  Attornies  and 
Solicitors  in  Ireland,  and  for  increasing  the  juris«liction  of  the  Local  Courts. 
Protestant  Dissenters. Petition  of  Baptists  meeting  in  George-street,  Notting- 
ham, complaining  of  the  grievances  under  which  Protestant  Dissenters  labour, 
and  praying  for  relieC 
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Slavery. Petitions  for  the  abolition  thereof; — of  Inhabitants  of  Kennoway i 

— of  Newburgh ; — of  Balmerino ; — of  Ceres  (Two  Petitions) ; — of  Females  of 
the  United  Secession  Church,  Lathones  ; — of  Members  of  the  United  Secession 
Church,  Lathones  J — of  Inhabitants  of  Avening ; — of  Llanne-fidd  j — of  L'.any- 

.  nis,  and  other  places  ; — of  Llanferras ; — of  Llangynhafel,  and  other  places  ;--• 
of  Derwen,  and  other  places ; — of  Llanfair,  and  other  places  ;— of  Leuchars ; — 
of  Irthlingborough  j— of  Raunds  ;— of  AUva ;— of  Nailsworth  j— of  Braybrook^ 
—of  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Inhabitants  of  Higham  Ferrars  j— and,  of  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  of  Swanage. 

Church  of  Scotland. Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Leuchars,  for  the  amendment 

of  the  Law  relating  to  Lay  Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Soap. Petition  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Soap  in  Chatham,  for  the 

reduction  of  the  Duty  thereon. 

Protestant  Dissenters. Petition  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Swanage,  complain- 
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IMMEDIATE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY.— GREAT  PUBLIC  ^ 
MEETING  IN  LONDON. 

The  zeal  of  the  British  puhlic  in  favour  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery- 
is  daily  increasing  ;  and  the  determination  that  it  shall  be  immediate, 
and  without  previous  condition,  seems  also  to  gather  strength.  It 
was  intended,  some  weeks  ago,  to  have  had  a  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
Slaver}-  Society,  and  their  friends,  in  London,  to  give  expression  to 
the  public  feeling  on  this  subject :  but  it  was  postponed  at  the  desire 
of  the  ^linisters  themselves,  to  enable  them,  it  was  said,  to  conduct 
their  then  pending  negotiations  with  the  West  India  planters  with 
greater  freedom  from  embarrassment.  The  time  fixed  for  Mr., 
Buxton's  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  began  to  approach,  and 
again  Ministers  wished  for  more  time,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  put  it 
off,  on  the  pledge  that  they  would  themselves  introduce  a  measure  on 
that  subject,  which  should  be  at  once  safe  and  satisfactory. 

As  far  as  the  Administration  and  the  Paiiiament  are  concerned,, 
the  matter  then  lies  over  till  the  period  named.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  public  demand  for  some  decisive  expression  of  opinion, 
having  daily  grown  more  intense,  a  general  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
immediate  and  entire  abolition  was  called  at  Exetei:  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last ;  and  having  been  ourselves  invited,  with  other  Members  of  Par- 
liament, to  attend  the  meeting,  as  one  of  the  advocates  on  whom  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  professes  that  it  strongly  relies  for  support  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  question  shall  be  brought  before 
that  assembly  for  decision,  we  were  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings,  and  can  speak  with  confidence  as  well  as  pleasure  of  its 
general  result. 

The  large  room  at  Exeter- HaU,  capable,  it  is  said,  of  containing 
from  4000  to  5000  persons,  was  fiUed  with  a  splendid  audience  of 
both  sexes,  long  before  12  o'clock,  when  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Lord 
ScFFiELD,  who  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  the  largest  body  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  ministers  of  religion,  and  friends  of  the 
cause,  from  all  parts  of  the  country-,  that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
witness  on  any  former  occasion.  It  was  evident,  in  short,  as  far 
as  numbers  and  respectability  could  be  taken  as  tests  of  the  growing 
interest  felt  in  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  that  that  interest  was  never 
greater  in  London  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  spectacle  was 
grand  and  imposing :  legislator  from  both  Houses  of  Parhament, 
clergymen  of  the  established  church,  ministers  of  the  gospel  from 
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various  bodies  of  dissenters,  merchants,  bankers,  citizens  in  every 
walk  of  life,  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune  as  well  as  of  the  middle  classes, 
old  and  young,  all  assembled  under  one  roof,  to  confer  together  on 
the  necessity  of  performing  a  great  act  of  justice  to  an  oppressed,  a 
distant,  and  a  helpless  portion  of  their  fellow-beings,  with  whom  they 
had  no  other  connection  than  that  common  tie  of  humanity  which 
makes  the  truly  religious  and  benevolent  heart  feel  for  the  woes  of 
others — whether  they  be  present  or  absent,  known  or  unknown,  rich 
or  poor ;  requiring  only  to  know  that  they  are  human  creatures  like 
themselves,  and  that  they  suffer,  to  feel  a  wish  for  their  relief,  and  to 
lend  their  aid  towards  its  accomplishment.  It  was  indeed  a  noble 
and  inspiring  sight;  and  he  who  could  view  it,  unmoved  with  sympathy 
or  admiration,  must  be  of  a  nature  of  which  we  can  form  no  accurate 
conception. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Lord  Suffield,  who, 
in  a  very  brief,  but  appropriate  address,  stated  that,  as  he  had  quitted 
that  Chair  in  which  he  now  sat,  but  a  few  months  ago,  with  the 
expression  of  his  conviction  that  Slavery  was  an  evil  which  admitted 
of  no  remedy  but  its  entire  extinction — so  he  should  now  begin 
where  he  then  left  off;  and,  in  resuming  his  post,  repeat  the  same 
sentiments — of  the  truth  of  which,  every  day  that  he  lived  gave  him 
stronger  and  more  indelible  conviction. 

The  resolutions  were  moved  and  seconded,  respectively,  by  Mr. 
Buxton,  Mr.  Joseph  John  Gurney,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  Strickland,  Mr.  Pow- 
NELL,  Mr.  Burnett,  Mr.  Stephen,  Lord  Milton,  and  Mr. 
William  Smith.  After  the  resolutions  had  been  moved,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maclean,  of  Sheffield,  Dr.  Lushington,  the  Hon.  Major 
Keppell,  and  Mr.  Buckingham,  were  each  called  on  to  address 
the  Meeting — which  continued  till  nearly  5  o'clock;  before  which 
period,  however,  several  Members  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  among 
whom  we  noticed  especially  Colonel  Torrens  and  Mi-.  Peter, 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  Hall,  to  attend  their  duties  in  Committees ; 
and  had  they  remained,  indeed,  the  fatigue  of  a  crowded  audience, 
for  five  continuous  hours,  would  hardly  have  admitted  of  their  being 
heard — as,  soon  after  4  o'clock,  the  most  wearied  and  most  delicate  in 
strength  and  health  had  began  to  retire. 

The  speeches  of  the  several  movers  and  seconders — of  which  Lord 
Morpeth's  was  by  far  the  most  eloquent — will  be  reported  at  length, 
no  doubt,  in  the  daily  papers :  our  space,  which  is  inadequate  to  give 
the  debates  in  Parliament,  except  in  the  condensed  and  descriptive 
manner  which  we  have  hitherto  followed,  would  be  wholly  insufficient 
to  repeat  them  here.  Our  account  of  the  Meeting  must  therefore 
be  rather  an  historical  than  a  verbatim  one ;  seizing  the  leading 
points  of  what  transpired,  and  offering  our  comment  on  them  as  we 
proceed. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Buxton  went  principally  to  show  that  there 
was  no  hope  whatever  of  any  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
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skves,  if  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Planters,  or  the  Colonial 
Governments ;  for  that  in  spite  of  all  their  protestations  of  intended 
and  actual  improvement,  the  most  recent  evidence  fi'om  the  Colonies 
proved  that  the  cruelties  practised  there  on  the  negro  race,  were  to  the 
full  as  atrocious  and  revolting  as  in  any  foiiner  periotl  of  West  Indian 
histor}'.  In  proof  of  this,  he  cited  the  testimony  of  a  i\Ir.  Whiteley, 
who  had  left  England  so  recently  as  August,  1S32 — had  resided  on  a 
sugar  plantation  for  seven  weeks,  in  Jamaica — and  returned  to 
England  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  1S33.  Mr, 
Whiteley,  who  is  a  native  of  Heckmondike,  near  Leeds,  in  York- 
shire,— and  who  had  been  engaged  all  his  life  in  the  woollen  manu« 
factories  at  that  place, — left  England  with  a  conviction  that  the  state 
of  the  Factory  children  at  home,  was  fai"  worse  than  that  of  the  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies ;  whose  condition,  he  considered  to  he  greatly 
misrepresented  by  the  Abolitionists,  in  England  :  and  this  was  his 
conviction,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  arriving  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
where  he  landed  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1S32".  It  should  be  added, 
that  as  he  went  out  under  the  pati'onage  of  a  West  India  House,  ia 
London,  of  which  one  of  his  relatives  was  a  partner,  and  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  book-keeper  on  one  of  the  estates  there,  in  view,  all 
his  interests  lay  in  continuing  to  hold  the  same  favourable  opinions 
of  the  condition  of  the  West  India  slaves,  as  usual.  But  he  had  not 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  island  before  he  became  an  eye-witness 
of  cruelties  that  entirely  changed  his  impressions,  and  literally  sickened 
him  with  horror  and  disgust ;  whUe  everj'  day  that  he  remained  in 
Jamaica,  added  only  fresh  proofs  of  the  atrocious  and  unrelenting 
cruelty  of  the  white  t^-rants,  exercised  over  their  poor  helpless  and  op- 
pressed slaves. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  print  a  statemetit 
of  his  experience,  in  a  pamphlet,  entided  "  Three  Months  in  Jamaica, 
in  1832 ;  comprising  a  Residence  of  seven  Weeks  on  a  Sugar  Planta- 
tion, by  Henry  Whiteley."  It  had  been  pubhshed,  in  a  pamphlet 
form,  by  Messrs.  Hatchai-d  of  Piccadilly ;  and  some  benevolent  indi- 
vidual had  a  cheap  reprint  of  it  executed,  to  be  sold  at  the  low  price 
of  a  penny  each,  and  to  distribute  gi-atuitously  at  the  ^Meeting. 

Mr.  Buxton  read  a  iew  extracts  from  it,  to  prove  his  assertion, 
that  West  Indian  cruelties  continued  unabated  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  those  extracts  will,  no  doubt,  be  given,  in  most  of  the 
public  prints.  But  every  person  in  England  should,  if  possible,  get 
the  pamphlet,  and  read  it  through  :  and  if  we  had  the  wealth  to 
enable  us  to  enjoy  so  great  a  luxury,  we  would  most  cheerfully  have 
a  million  of  copies  printed  for  circulation  in  every  city,  town,  villa-^e, 
and  hamlet,  in  the  land.  It  would  cost  but  £3,000.  which  is  not 
half  the  sum  staked  by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  a  hoi-se- 
race,  and  won  or  lost  with  comparative  indifference.  But  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  our  advice  may  reach,  to  get  the 
whole  pamphlet  published  in  two  or  three  successive  weeks,  in  all  the 
provincial  papers  of  the  kingdom.  The  expence  would  be  trifling,  if 
borne  by  each  town  in  which  a  newspaper  is  published,  and  it  would 
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produce  a  conviction  that  never  could  again  be  shaken,  in  the  minds  of 
every  one  who  should  read  it — of  its  being  the  sacred  duty  of  every 
living  being,  who  had  any  zeal  for  religion,  or  love  of  humanity,  to 
unite  their  voices  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  another,  to  demand 
the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  Slavery,  in  every  pait  of  the 
British  dominions. 

We  will  not  repeat  the  portions  read  by  Mr.  Buxton,  as  they  will, 
no  doubt,  be  generally  published  elsewhere :  but  we  will  give  one 
portion  or  two  of  the  work,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  rouse  the 
feelings  of  all  who  read  it,  to  immediate  exertions  to  wipe  away  so 
foul  a  national  stain. 

During  my  residence  at  New  Ground,  the  St.  Ann's  workhouse  gang  (of  convict 
slaves)  was  employed  in  digging  cane-holes  on  the  plantation.  I  had  thus  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  them.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion I  received  from  the  first  near  view  of  these  wretched  people.  The  son  of  the 
captain,  or  superintendent  of  the  workhouse  (a  person  named  Drake)  accompanied 
me  to  the  field  the  first  day  I  went  out  to  see  this  gang ;  and,  as  we  went  along,  he 
remarked  that  I  should  prohably  be  somewhat  shocked  by  their  appearance,  but 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  negroes  were  convicted  malefactors — rebels, 
thieves,  and  felons.  On  approaching  the  spot,  I  witnessed  indeed  a  most  affecting 
and  appalling  spectacle.  The  gang,  consisting  of  forty-five  negroes,  male  and 
female,  were  all  chained  by  the  necks  in  couples;  and  in  one  instance  I  observed 
a  man  and  woman  chained  together.  Two  stout  drivers  were  standing  over  them, 
each  armed  both  with  a  cart-whip  and  a  cat-o'-nine  tails.  Nearly  the  whole  gang 
were  working  without  any  covering  on  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies ;  and  on 
going  up  to  them,  with  a  view  to  closer  inspection,  1  found  that  their  backs,  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  buttocks,  were  scarred  and  lacerated  in  all  directions,  by  the 
frequent  application  of  the  cat  and  the  cart-whip,  which  the  drivers  used  at  dis- 
cretion, independently  of  severer  floggings  by  order  of  the  superintendent.  I 
could  not  find  a  single  one  who  did  not  bear  on  his  body  evident  marks  of  this 
savage  discipline.  Some  were  marked  with  large  weals,  and  with  what  in  York- 
shire we  should  call  wrcthes,  or  ridges  of  flesh  healed  over.  Others  were  crossed 
with  long  scabbed  scars  across  the  buttocks;  on  others,  again,  the  gashes  were 
raw  and  recent.  Altogether  it  was  the  most  horrid  sight  that  ever  my  eyes  beheld. 
One  of  them  had  on  a  coarse  shirt,  or  smock  frock,  which  was  actually  dyed  red 
with  his  blood.  The  drivers  struck  some  of  them  severely,  while  I  was  present, 
for  falling  behind  the  rank  in  their  work. 

I  asked  one  of  the  drivers  what  were  the  oflTences  for  which  these  people  had 
been  condemned.  He  replied  that  some  of  them  were  convicts  from  Trelawney 
parish,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion ;  others  were  thieves  and 
runaways;  and,  pointing  out  three  individuals  (two  men  and  a  woman),  he  added 
that  they  had  been  taken  up  when  martial  law  was  in  force— for  praying.  I  asked 
if  I  might  be  permitted  to  speak  to  these  three  persons;  and,  meeting  with  no 
objection,  1  went  forward  and  conversed  with  them.  One  of  them,  whose  name 
was  Rogers,  in  reply  to  my  enquiries,  informed  me  that  he  had  been  condemned 
to  the  workhouse  gang  for  meeting  with  other  negroes  for  prayer.  The  other 
man,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  told  me  that  this  was  the  second  lime  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  work  in  chains  solely  for  this  oflence — namely,  joining  with  some  of 
his  friends  and  relatives  in  social  prayer  to  his  Maker  and  Redeemer!  In  oi'der 
to  assure  myself  further  of  the  truth  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  1  made  enquiry  re- 
specting it  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  negroes  on  New  Ground  estate,  to  whom 
the  particulars  connected  with  these  people's  condemnation  were  known,  and  re- 
ceived such  full  corroboration  of  their  statement,  as  left  me  no  doubt  whatever  of 
its  truth.  Indeed,  I  soon  found  good  reason  to  believe  that  on  many  estates  there 
arc  few  offences  for  which  the  unhappy  slaves  are  punished  with  more  certainty 
or  severity  than  praying. 

Let  the  Christians  and  Philanthropists  of  England  think  deeply 
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of  this  :  and  ask  themselves  whether,  if  they  remain  inactive  a  day  after 
this,  they  will  not  be  justly  chargeable  with  a  portion  of  the  guUt. 
At  the  close  of  his  work,  which,  though  giving  the  experience  of  only 
so  brief  a  period,  is  filled  with  accounts  of  atrocities  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness — more  than  enough  to  be  considered  a  stain  upon  the 
character  of  a  countr}-,  if  they  had  been  the  accumulated  crimes  of 
seven  centuries  instead  of  seven  weeks,  he  says  : — 

I  shall  now  mention  the  circumstances  which  led  to  my  abandonment  of  the 
riews  I  had  in  going  out  to  Jamaica,  and  obliged  me  to  return  to  England,  after 
so  short  a  residence. 

After  I  had  been  about  a  week  on  Xew  Ground  estate,  I  had  an  interview  at 
SL  Ann's  Bay  with  the  attorney  or  agent  of  the  proprietors,  to  whose  patronage  I 
had  been  recommended  by  my  relative  in  England.  I  told  him  that  from  what  I 
had  seen  of  a  planter's  life  I  felt  myself  to  be  but  ill  adapted  for  that  profession, 
and  that  I  had  resolved  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  it ;  but,  as  I  had  neither  friend 
nor  acquaintance  save  himself  in  that  part  of  the  island,  I  should  feel  much  in- 
debted to  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  remain,  as  a  resident  merely,  on  the  estate 
until  I  could  hear  from  a  correspondent  in  Kingston,  to  whom  I  had  written, 
requesting  him  to  make  everj'  possible  exertion  to  procure  me  employment  in  a 
store,  or  any  other  creditable  occupation,  by  which  I  might  earn  a  Uvelihood  un- 
connected with  the  plantation  system.  The  attorney  asked  the  name  of  the 
gentieman  to  whom  I  had  written.  I  told  him  it  was  ^Ir.  Pennock,  the  Wesleyan 
missionary  ;  and  informed  him  that  I  was  a  member  of  that  Societj-  myself,  and 
had  occasionally  officiated  as  a  local  preacher  before  I  left  England.  The  attor- 
ney seemed  a  good  deal  disconcerted  by  tliis  information.  He  assured  me  that 
Mr.  Pennock  could  do  nothing  to  assist  me ;  and  added,  that  such  was  the  feeling 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  against  the  sectarians,  that  he  himself,  though  he 
was  the  mau  of  the  greatest  influence  in  that  parish,  would  be  exposed  to  great 
odiiun — perhaps  peril— if  the  planters  knew  that  he  was  patronizing  a  person  of 
my  character.  "  They  would  think  nothing,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  sea,  "of 
throwing  me  in  there  for  that,  and  for  no  other  offence."  As,  however,  I  had  beea 
sent  out  to  him  by  the  proprietors,  he  added,  that  he  would  do  the  best  he  could 
to  promote  my  interests.  Meanwhile  he  advised  me  to  remain  on  the  estate, 
where,  he  said,  as  I  disliked  the  system,  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but 
charged  me  to  let  no  person  know  that  I  was  a  Methodist ;  and,  (as  I  have  already 
mentioned)  he  strictly  prohibited  me  from  attempting  to  instruct  the  negroes,  or 
to  say  a  single  word  to  them  about  religion.  In  other  respects  he  appeared 
friendly,  and  promised  to  give  me  a  letter  to  Mr.  AMiitehom,  an  attorney  at  King- 
ston, a  relative  of  his,  with  a  view  to  find  me  some  other  occupation. 

He  further  assured  me,  that  xmless  I  would  agree  to  enrol  myself  as  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  and  renounce  '•  even  the  very  appearance  of  sec- 
tarianism," he  saw  no  likelihood  of  my  being  enabled  to  obtain  or  hold  any  situa- 
tion in  the  colony ;  adding  emphatically,  that  unless  I  did  this,  he  could  not 
guarantee  any  thing  in  regard  to  me— no,  not  even  life  itself.  On  this  occasion 
I  expressed  my  surprise,  that  the  planters  should  be  so  outragpoushj  partial  to 
Churchmen  in  opposition  to  the  Sectarians,  when  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
many  eminent  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were  labouring 
for  the  abolition  of  Slavery-  with  not  less  zeal  than  the  Wesleyans  or  Baptists. 
The  attorney  replied  significantiy,  (and  his  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  me) 
"  It  is  an  opinion  amongst  us,  but  one  which  we  do  not  wish  to  acknowledge  or 
to  be  known,  that  slavery  and  knowledge  are  incompatible."  These  were  this  gen- 
tleman's own  words — a  man  of  whom  I  would  not  willingly  speak  unkindly,  for 
I  was  always  hospitably  received,  and  otherwise  kindly  treated  by  him ;  but  as 
respects  his  unscrupulous  support  of  the  Colonial  system,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
ju^e  for  himself. 

_  I  also  told  him  of  the  exceeding  imm.orality  and  licentiousness  which  I  had 
witnessed ;  mentioning,  in  substance,  the  facte  pre^•iously  detailed-     He  replied. 
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that  that  was  a  thing  which  they  (the  attorneys)  must  "wink  at."'  He  said  he 
had  but  two  married  overseers  under  him  upon  the  several  properties  he  managed, 
and  he  intended  never  to  have  another ;  for  (he  remarked)  the  overseers,  hook- 
keepers,  and  head  carpenters,  generally  took  for  their  mistresses  the  sisters  or 
daughters  of  the  drivers  or  carpenters ;  by  which  means,  if  any  plot  was  hatching 
amongst  tlie  slaves,  some  intimation  of  it  was  almost  certain  to  be  conveyed  by 
these  chaimels  to  the  wliites  upon  the  plantation.  And  for  the  sake  oi'  such 
R  wretched  security,  this  gentleman,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  system  (though  in 
other  respects  apparencly  a  benevolent  and  honourable  man)  was  content  to 
*' wink  at"  the  wickedness. 

At  length,  a  deputation  from  the  Colonial  Church  Union  waited 
upon  him  :  and  the  reader  will  see  what  kind  of  a  Church  they  must 
have  belonged  to,  by  their  conduct.  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them." 

_  About  a  fortnight  after  my  return  from  my  last  visit  to  the  attorney,  a  deputa- 
tion from  St.  Ann's  Colonial  Church  Union  waited  upon  me.  This  took  place  on 
one  of  the  militia  muster  days.  I  observed  that  day  that  a  great  number  of  over- 
seers and  book-keepers  called  at  New  Ground  estate,  as  they  returned  from 
muster,  and  I  noticed  a  great  deal  of  whispering  among  them.  Just  at  dusk  fwo 
persons,  under  the  character  of  a  deputation  from  the  Colonial  Church  Union, 
made  their  appearance,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  me.  The  overseer  in- 
troduced them— a  Mr.  Dicken  and  a  Mr.  Brown.  The  fonner  I  had  previously 
met  with,  but  to  my  salutation  he  now  made  no  response.  LIr.  Brown  was  spokes- 
man, and  commenced  by  informing  me  that  they  came  as  a  deputation  from  more 
than  a  hundred  gentlemen  at  St.  Ann's  Bay,  to  state  to  me, — "  1st.  That  they  had 
heard  I  had  been  leacUng  the  minds  of  the  slaves  astray  by  holding  forth  doctrines 
of  a  tendency  to  make  them  discontented  widi  their  present  condition.     2dly.  That 

I  was  a  Methodist,  and  that  my  relative  who  had  sent  me  to  Jamaica  was  a  d d 

Methodist  And,  SiUy,  That  they  had  a  barrel  of  tar  down  at  the  Bay  to  tar  and 
feather  me,  as  I  well  deserved,  and  that  they  would  do  so,  by  G — d." 

In  reply,  I  acknowledged  tliat  I  was  undoubtedly  a  Methodist;  but  added, 
mildly,  that  I  was  altogether  unconscious  of  any  act,  since  I  arrived  in  the  island, 
whereby  I  could  have  given  any  reasonable  offence  to  the  planters  or  any  other 
class  of  men  ;  and  I  begged  them  to  specify  my  offences.  Sir.  Brown  then  stated, 
that  in  the  first  place,   I  had  wi-itten  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pennock,  Wes- 

leyan  Missionary.     2dly.  That  in  a  letter  I   had  written  to  Mr.  ,  the 

attorney,  I  had  said,  "  Tlie  Lord  reward  you  for  the  kindnesses  you  have  shewn 
me,  and  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live."  8dly.  That  I  had  said  to 
a  slave  who  had  opened  a  gate  to  me  at  a  certain  place,  "  Tlie  Lord  bless  you." 
4thly.  That  I  had  asked  the  drivers  of  the  workliouse  gang  questions  respecting 
the  offences  of  the  negroes  of  that  gang.  Stilly.  Tliat  1  had  made  private  remarks 
about  the  way  in  which  I  had  seen  Mr.  M'Lean,  tlie  overseer,  treat  the  slaves. 
(Here  Dicken,  who  v/as  an  overseer  at  Winsor,  a  neighbouring  plantation,  told 
me  he  had  two  negroes  at  that  moment  in  the  stocks,  and  added,  with  a  brutal 
oath,*  if  I  would  come  over  in  the  morning  he  would  let  me  see  them  properly 
flowed.)  (Jtlily.  Tliat  I  had  preached  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  at  one  time. 
To  all  these  charges  I  plc.-ided  guilty,  except  the  last,  which  was  without  founda- 
tion—witliout  even  a  shadow  of  trutli ;  though,  if  it  had  been  true,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  me  to  admit  its  cruuinalty.  Dicken  then  drew  his  hand  aci-oss 
my  throat,  and  swore  by  his  Maker  that  he  would  be  tlie  first  man  to  cut  it  if  1 
should  dare  to  talk  to  the  slaves  in  the  same  way  again.  He  then  pulled  out  a 
pistol,  which  he  cocked,  and  held  out  (but  did  not  point  it  at  my  person)  ;  saying, 
that  if  he  was  to  fire  it  off,  there  would  be  twenty  men  in  tlic  house  iu  one  mi- 
nute, ready  to  do  whatever  they  chose  with  me. 

Can  defiance  of  religion,  law,  justice,  and  liberty,  go  beyond  this  ? 

*  The  planters  of  all  ranks,  witli  very  rare  exceptions,  are  shocking  swearers  ; 
the  more  vulgar  sort  interlarding  their  profaneness  with  the  most  revolting 
obscenity. 
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And  mil  the  Chi-istians  and  Patriots  of  England,  be  content  \ritli 
anything  short  of  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  a  system  that 
can  produce  such  fruits  as  these  ?  Impossible  !  Ever}-  day,  nay, 
every  hour  that  it  is  longer  suffered  to  endure,  will  be  an  horn-  of 
guilt  and  shame  to  England,  be  her  rulei-s  who  they  may.  Here  is 
the  writer's  last  pai-agraph — with  which  he  concludes  his  painfully 
and  awfully  interesting  book. 

I  leave  the  facts,  thus  plainly  related,  as  they  fell  xmder  my  obserration  daring 
this  short  residence,  to  the  reader's  calm  reflection.  They  will  sufficiently  dis- 
play the  character  of  Negro  Slaverj-,  as  it  now  exists  in  Jamaica,  without  any 
comment  of  mine.  But  as  I  have  mentioned  that  I  left  England  with  a  persua- 
aon  that  the  general  condition  of  the  "West  India  slaves  was,  on  the  whole,  much 
preferable  to  that  of  the  children  in  oxir  factories,  it  is  proper  to  state  die  convic- 
tion with  which  I  have  returned — ^which  is  this.  The  condition  of  the  factory 
children  is  certainly  very  deplorable,  and  calls  loudly  for  amelioration ;  and  I 
shall  most  cordially  rejoice  to  see  the  friends  of  Isegro  Emancipation  co-operat- 
ing with  the  friends  of  Factory  Regulation,  in  carrj-ing  the  Ten  Hours  Bill 
speedily  through  Parliament.  But  between  the  cases  of  the  Factory  Child  and  the 
Plantation  Slave  there  can  be  no  just  comparison.  The  former  is  very  bad :  the 
latter  is  infinitely  worse. 

The  force  of  such  evidence  as  this,  appears  to  us  to  be  irresistible  : 
and  we  think  the  Ministers  will  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  to 
the  English  people  any  measure  short  of  an  immediate  and  entire 
abolition  of  the  whole  system,  which  never  has  been,  and  never  can 
be  made,  capable  of  gradual  amelioration.  Its  only  cure  is  its  utter 
extinction ;  and  that  we  hope  it  will  soon  receive. 

When  the  discussions  arrive,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  do  our  best 
to  aid  the  cause.  We  only  hope  that  the  implicit  confidence  in 
Ministers,  which  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Dr. 
LuSHlNGTON,  professed  to  feel,  as  to  their  Plan  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  being  such  as  would  satisfy  all  paities,  will  be  realized  :  but 
as  they  are  sure  to  be  opposed  by  all  the  influence  of  the  West  India 
Body,  this  conviction  should  operate  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  all 
the  fiiends  of  Freedom,  to  give  the  Ministers  their  support.  We 
promise  them  they  shall  have  our  own  hearty,  though  humble  aid  : 
and  we  trust  this  will  be  the  determination  throughout  the  whole 
country  ;  by  whom,  in  all  good  measures,  like  these,  they  deserve  to 
be  assisted  to  the  uttermost  practicable  extent. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  proceedings,  when  the  adoption  of  the  Peti- 
tion was  about  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Maclean,  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Sheffield  Anti-Slavery  Society,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  zealous  advocate  of  the  unhappy  Slaves  that  we  have  ever  known, 
requested  that  it  might  be  read,  as,  in  tlie  copies  that  had  been  sent  to 
the  countn.-,  the  first  paragraph  contained  what  was  interpreted  as  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Planters  to  compensation  :  and  if  this 
paragi'aph  stood  the  same  in  the  Petition  then  about  to  be  adopted,  he 
was  sure  it  would  render  it  unacceptable  to  many.  The  Petition  was 
accordingly  read  :  and  an  admission  made  that  the  paragraph  in 
question  had  been  so  altei-ed  as  to  remove  the  scruples  of  those  who 
objected  to  tlie  principle  of  compensation  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  who 
demanded ^riY  emancipation,  and  then  the  consideration  of  loss  or 
injury  to  parties  affected  by  such  emancipation  afterwards. 
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The  effect  of  this  Meeting  must  satisfy  the  Ministers  that  the  People 
of  England  will  now  hear  no  longer  of  any  compromise  of  this  great 
Question.  All  propositions  of  gradual  preparation  for  freedom,  and 
gradual  emancipation,  will  be  treated  as  they  deserve.  But  we  w^ould 
most  especially  enjoin  upon  the  Electors  of  England,  not  to  petition 
the  Parliament — for  that,  in  our  view  of  the  case,  and  under  the 
present  wretched  airangements  respecting  the  presentation  of  Peti- 
tions, is  nearly  useless, — but  to  have  Public  Meetings,  to  pass  resolu- 
tions, publish  them  in  all  the  Provincial  Papers,  and  in  the  London 
ones  also,  (for  it  is  through  these  that  they  chiefly  reach  the  eyes  of 
Ministers  and  public  men)  and,  above  all,  to  urge  upon  their  Repre- 
sentatives, individually,  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  declaring  their 
determination  to  fulfil  their  pledges,  of  advocating  the  immediate  and 
entire  AboUtion  of  Slavery,  or  being  prepared  to  resign  their  Seats 
and  make  room  for  others  more  worthy  of  the  trust. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  Ministers,  may  in  this  case  be  justified 
by  the  result :  though  we  are  bound  in  candour  to  say,  that  in  other 
matters,  this  implicit  reliance  on  their  good  intentions  has  already 
done  much  harm  in  the  short  period  that  has  passed  since  the  opening 
of  the  present  Parliament :  and  if  it  be  continued  as  blindly  as  it  has 
been  hitherto, — that  is,  if  the  majority  of  the  Representatives  shall 
be  determined  to  sacrifice  their  own  opinions,  and  forego  their  pledges, 
rather  than  "  embarrass  the  Ministers,"  as  it  is  called,  by  any  oppo- 
sition to  their  views,  there  will  then  be  a  very  imperfect  settlement  of 
the  East  India  Question  ; — a  compromising  adjustment  of  the  West 
India  Question  ; — no  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  ; — no  improvement 
in  the  System  of  Taxation  ; — no  relief  for  the  Ii*ish  Poor ; — no  essen- 
tial Reform  in  the  English  Church ; — no  shortening  the  Duration  of 
Parliaments,  or  any  other  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  repre- 
sentation, by  an  extension  of  the  Suffrage,  or  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Vote  by  Ballot; — no  change  in  the  relation  between  the  Public  Debt, 
and  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  its  enormous  Interest; — no  aboli- 
tion of  Sinecures  ; — no  retrenchment  of  Pensions  ; — no  diminution 
of  the  Standing  Army,  or  suppression  of  Flogging ; — no  Provision 
for  a  General  Education  of  the  ignorant  Poor ; — no  abatement  of  the 
Taxes  which  impede  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  :  for  on  all  these 
subjects  their  opinions  ai"e  openly  avowed  : — but  they  will  go  on, 
professing  their  desire  to  amend,  but  regretting  the  impossibility  of 
canying  that  desire  into  execution  at  present  ;  and  making  their  pro- 
gress in  improvement  so  slowly,  that  oefore  one  evil  is  cured  another 
of  equal  magnitude  will  appear;— and  the  situation  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  like  that  of  a  ship  sailing  down  a  river  with  a  gentle  breeze, 
apparently  making  actual  progress  in  an  onward  course,  but  which, 
from  not  sailing  so  fast  as  the  current  on  which  she  is  borne  along,  at 
length  finds  the  tide  ebbing  from  under  her  so  rapidly,  that  she  is  ulti- 
mately left  dry  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  there  wrecked,  from  the 
want  of  water  to  float  her  off;  and  this  merely  because  the  commander 
had  not  foresight  or  prudence  enough  to  accelerate  his  speed,  and 
keep  pace  with  the  current,  by  the  power  of  which  he  was  alone  sus- 
tained. 
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DIPLOMATIC  EXPENDITURE  OF  ENGLAND;— ITS  COSTLI- 
NESS—ITS EXCLUSIVENESS— ITS  INEFFICACY. 

BY  A.  y.  KIRWAN,  Esq. 

One  of  the  most  legitimate  ends  of  Diplomacy  is  to  provide  for  the 
harmoiiv  and  security  of  states  ;  to  attempt,  by  prompt  explanations, 
to  prevent  the  inception  of,  or,  by  just  concession,  to  terminate  speedily, 
Avai-s.*  It  should  be  the  object  of  Diplomacy  to  facilitate  relations 
between  nations,  by  a  reciprocity  of  commerce  ;-j-  and  to  seek  to  unite 
mankind  in  a  common  society  of  brothers  and  friends,  t  A  Diplomacy 
which,  bv  principle  and  without  imperious  necessity,  is  Machiavelic,  is 
worthy  of  reproach.  §  Diplomacy  should  neither  be  turbulent  nor  over 
active;  nor,  from  a  mere  'remnant'  spirit,  commence  overtures,  ex- 
change notes,  or  solicit  negociations,  which  have  no  foundation  in  the 
interests  of  communities. 

Proj)erly  appreciated,  the  diplomatic  career  is  among  the  first  in 
moral  and  political  importance.  The  lot  of  nations  sometimes  depends 
on  the  combinations  of  one  master-mind  in  this  science.  The  follow- 
ing ai*e  some  of  the  qualifications  required  for  this  career  : — 

1 .  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

2.  Those  Political  ]Maxims  resulting  from  reasons  of  state,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  square  with  the  Law  of  Nations. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  Privileges  and  Duties  of  Diplomatic  Agents. 

4.  The  conduct  and  management  of  Negociations. 
5k  The  Physical  and  Moi-al  Statistics  of  each  Power. 

6.  The  Political  and  jNIilitaiy  History  of  the  Powers  with  which 
the  Ambassador's  nation  comes  into  most  frequent  relation,  and  the 
tendency  of  its  Cabinet. 

7.  The  difierent  systems  to  pursue ;  such  as  those  of  Domination, 
Supremacy,  Conformity  of  View,  Conservation,  Centralisation,  Con- 
federation, Sec.  6ic.  &c. 

To  this  varied  knowledge  the  Negociator  should  likewise  join  the 
spirit  of  combination,  tact,  convenance,  moderation,  a  dexterity  which, 
knows  when  and  where  to  yield,  to  retreat  or  to  advance.  It  is  this 
union  of  different  qualities  which  gives  to  the  Public  Minister  of  a 
State  that  reputation  of  staightforwardness,  wisdom,  and  probitv,  by 
which  he  acquires,  sooner  or  later,  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of 
others ;  which,  as  it  is  the  rarest,  so  is  it  the  most  valuable,  gift  of  a 
statesman. 

It  may  be  asked,  does  the  Diplomatic  History  of  England  present 
many  instances  of  such  varied  combination  of  talent,  ^^^e  regret  to 
say  that  it  does  not.     With  the  exception  of  Walsingham,   Carle- 


•  Ambas$adeur  de  Wicque/ort.     La  Haye,  1724. 

•f-  Itistiiutions  Politiques  de  Bieljield. 

X  De  Fl'tssan,  Histoire  Raisonnee. 

§  Le  Baron  Charles  de  Martens— Eyropaitche  Volker-Recht  von  Schmaltz. 
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ton,*  Temple,f  Burleigh,!  Sir  Thomas  Edmoncles,§  and  Sir  George 
Carew,||  in  ancient  times;  and  Fitzherbert,^  Ilobinson,**  Wel- 
lington, Stuart  de  Rothsay,  Heytesbury,  and,  perhaps  Adair,  ia 
modern,! f  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  Diplomatic  service  of  Eng- 
land, who  is  not  infinitely  below  mediocrity.  And  this  is  not  a  vice 
of  yesterday ;  but  it  may  be  predicated  of  English  Diplomatic  Agents 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  Enghsh  Government  was  enabled 
to  obtain  no  information  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Parti- 
tion of  Poland,  till  two  months  after  its  signature.  :|:  +  Yet,  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  who  was  at  that  epoch  Ambassador  in  Russia,  was  a  general  in 
our  army,  and  had  the  repute  of  average  parts. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  art  of  negotiating  is  but  the 
art  of  intriguing.  So  it  was,  perhaps,  during  the  age  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  when  Diplomatists  Avere  shameless  enough  to  make  their 
perfidy  the  subject  of  their  vanity.  When  Louis  the  Twelfth  com- 
plained that  the  King  of  Arragon  deceived  him  three  times, — "  The 
drunkai-d  lies,"  replied  Ferdinand;  "I  deceived  him  more  than 
ten  times."  The  art  of  intrigue  may  be  thought  pre-eminent  in 
England,  where  the  gi-eatest  merit  rai-ely,  if  ever,  obtains,  in  this  career, 
the  greatest  employments.  Wlien  chance  and  intrigue  raise  men  to 
place,  they  are  generally  governed  by  chance  and  intrigue.  It  is 
then,  no  wonder  that  such  left-handed  wisdom  sometimes  overshoots 
the  mark,  and  recoils  back  on  itself.  Sir  William  Temple  said 
that  he  never  so  confounded  the  French  Envoys  as  when  he  told  the 
ti'uth,  and  laid  fairly  open  tlie  nature  of  his  designs.  These  men, 
who  were  all  guile,  could  not  conceive  such  policy,  and  thought 
some  arriere  pensee  was  always  lurking  at  the  bottom.     And  Frank- 

*  The  Chevalier  Carleton  was  ambassador  fromJair.es  I.  to  iha  Etats  Generaux 
of  the  United  Pro\-inces.  Though  he  engaged  himself,  like  the  King  his  master, 
in  religious  disputes,  yet  he  maintained  a  firm  tone  at  the  Dutch  court.  On  one 
occasion,  Lady  Carleton,  on  going  to  court,  disputed  thejoas  with  the  wife  of  Count 
Ernest  Casiuiir  of  Nassau,  on  which  occasion  the  Countess  forgot  her  dignity  so 
far  as  to  strike  her.  For  Carleton's  character,  see  Lc/</-es  du  Cardinal  D'Ossat ; 
Memoirs  written  by  the  son  of  the  then  French  Ambassador ;  Dewez,  Hist,  dc  la 
Seh/ique,  torn.  5;  Negociations  du  Prisident  Jeannin,  ct  Lcttres  du  Chevalier 
Carleton, 

f  Vide  '  Letters  written  by  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart.,  and  other  Ministers  of 
State,  both  at  home  and  abroad,'  and  published  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift. 

X  Vide  the  *  Compleat  Ambassador,'  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  K  nt.,  and  *  Memoires 
dc  Bassompierre.' 

§  Thurloe  and  Somers  studied  with  assiduity  the  negociations  of  Sir  Thomas 
Edmondes. 

II  Carew  was  bred  to  the  Bar.  He  was  first  Ambassador  to  Poland  and  then  to 
France.  He  was  attached  to  the  Spanish  intcnest.  Letlrcs  dc  Hen.  IV.  et  de 
Villeroi,  dc  Penscux  a  M.  de  la  Boderic,  Amhassndcnr  d<>  France  en  Anglctinre. 

%  Fitzherbcrt,  afterwards  Lord  St.  Heh^ns.  For  an  account  of  his  character, 
see  that  most  amusing  and  spirituel  book,  the  Memoires  du  Prince  de  Ligne, 

**  Robinson,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Goderich,  was  Ambassador  to 
the  Empress-Queen.  His  description  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  which  stood  by 
Mai-ia  Theresa  in  her  need,  is  touchingly  eloquent.  Vide  State  Papers  of  that 
epoch;  Co\e's  House  of  Austria,  and  Travels. 

ff  Sir  Robert  Adair  ncgoeiated  with  some  dexterity  a  Treaty  with  the  Porte. 
Though  a  strong  Whig,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  consulted  him  on  the  Navariuo 
affair.     He  is  now  at  Brussels,  where  he  has  a  difficult  enough  card  to  play. 

XX  Vide  Coxe's  Travels  in  Russia  and  Poland. 
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lin  and  De  Witt  equally  astonished  the  English  Diplomatic  corps  by 
their  fi-eedom  from  reseiTe. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  Diplomatic  learning.  Yet,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  our  Diplomatic  corps,  nought  is  consulted  but  the  spirit  of 
Aristocracy,  the  puri^oses  of  faction,  or  the  influence  of  patronage. 
It  is  not  so — it  has  not  been  so,  in  other  countries.  Hugo  Grotius 
was  patronised  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  during  the  minority  of 
Christina,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Sweden,  and  appointed, 
by  OxenstieiTi,  ambassador  to  France.  Adler  Salvius  was  raised 
from  an  obscure  station  by  the  same  sovereign,  and  entrusted  with  her 
Btost  secret  negociations.  The  president  Jeannin,  owed  his  elevation 
to  his  own  talents,  and  not  to  lumily  interest.  A  rich  man,  in  his 
neighbonrhood,  resolved  to  have  Jeannin  for  his  brother-in-law,  if  he 
foimd  his  fortune  commensm^te  with  his  fame.  "  Etant  aJle  le  voir, 
(says  Moreri)  d  ce  dessein,  et  lui  ayanl  demande  en  quoi  consistait 
principalement  le  hien  quil  possedait,  Jeannin  porta  la  main  a  sa  fete, 
et  lui  montra  ensuife  quelques  licres  fur  des  tabletles ;  '  Voild  tout  mon 
bien,'  lui  dit-il,  '  et  toute  ma  fortune y 

In  England  such  a  man  had  been  perhaps  a  litei-ary  drudge.  In 
France  he  rose  to  the  highest  office.  He  was  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
and  to  Holland  ;  and  Caidinal  Richelieu  said  that  his  negoc'ations 
were  his  favourite  study  in  his  retreat  at  Avignon.*  The  inefficacy 
of  our  Diplomatic  an^angements  in  regard  to  commerce  is  well  known. 
The  most  wanton  and  impolitic  neglect  of  British  interests  has  been 
almost  invariably  experienced  in  foreign  states,  as  often  as  circum- 
stances of  unjust  oppression  were  made  known  to  our  Ministei^s  and 
Consuls.  Most  frequently  these  agents  are  as  ignorant  of  their  duty 
in  this  respect,  as  they  are  disposed  to  treat  with  contempt  those  who 
call  on  them  for  protection  and  redress.  To  such  a  degree  had  this 
been  experienced,  says  a  British  merchant,f  up  to  the  yeai-  1822, 
that  no  person  ever  thought  of  representing  grievances  of  die  kind  to 
the  accredited  agents  of  the  countrv'.  Their  conduct  is  at  this  mo- 
ment (1833)  litde  improved;  and,  as  compared  with  that  of  America, 
or  the  French,  may  be  said  to  be  a  mere  c\-]:>her,  in  the  consideration 
of  Foreign  Governments,  who  appear  to  have  assumed,  from  experi- 
ence, that  they  may  attempt  anything  with  impunity  against  British 
merchants  setded  in  their  states.'  Thus,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the  It  Jian  ports,  quarantine  became  as  oppressive  an 
engine  against  British  entei-prise,  as  if  the  annihilation  of  these  had 
been  the  specific  olyect.  Yet  it  is  submitted  to  with  as  much  com- 
placency by  the  Briush  resident  authorities  as  if  it  had  been  courted 
by  our  Cabinet.  One  year  has  not  elapsed  since  a  British  Minister, 
resident  at  a  foreign  court  of  the  first  order,  just  discovered  that  Bri- 
tish mex-chants  residing  in  that  countiy  were  about  to  be  taxed  with 
heavy  contributions  for  the Jirst  time,  and  sent  a  circular  prohibiting 
the  taxation  ;  whereas  the  Government  alluded  to,  had  uniformly  since 
the  peace  exacted  from  all  British  merchants  residing  within  its  domi- 
nions, the  veiy  contribuUons  designated  in  his  circular.     Slanv  of 


•  Hommn  ilhistres  de  In  France,  par  Perrault. 

t  Reflections  on  the  Domestic  and  Forei^  Policj  of  Great  Britain.— Ridgway. 
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the  merchants  had,  besides,  as  uniformly  protested  against  it,  and  sent 
their  protests  to  the  British  Consuls  and  Ministers ;  yet  no  such  ch-- 
cumstances  were  known  to  this  British  Minister  !  ! !" 

But  how  can  mistakes  of  this  kind  be  avoided  in  a  nation  whose 
Government  sent  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  to  Vienna, — Lord 
Cowley  to  the  same  court, — and  which  was  represented  by  Lord 
Burghersh  for  several  years  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany. 

The  brouilleries  of  the  first  Noble  Lord  with  the  hackney-coach- 
men of  Vienna  are  well  known, — Lord  Cowley's  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  history,  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  whom  he  was 
among,  and  of  the  country  whence  he  came, — Lord  Burghersh's  labo- 
rious trifling  with  his  violin, — these  are  some  of  the  results  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  diplomacy  which  has  been  hitherto  based  on  aristo- 
cratic influence  alone,  and  which  has  never  been  opened  to  the  public 
at  large. 

In  France,  under  the  Government  of  Napoleon,  without  the 
adventitious  aids  of  birth  or  patronage,  we  have  seen  men  rise  from 
the  lowest  gi-ades  to  the  highest  diplomatic  appointments.  Among 
others — Bignon,  Maret,  Caulincourt,  Duroc,  Reinhard,  and  Cham- 
pagny,  may  be  mentioned.  We  have  seen  others  change  their  career, 
and  instead  of  labouring  as  deans  and  bishops,  become  diplomatists. 
Among  others,  Talleyrand  and  De  Pradt*  ;  but  in  England  no  such 
examples  are  to  be  found  ;  for,  hitherto,  unless  a  man  were  not  only 
of  gentle  but  of  noble  blood,  he  had  no  chance  of  entering  this 
career  at  all ;  and  having  entered  it,  no  matter  what  his  proficiency, 
unless  he  were  sustained  by  Parliamentary  influence,  he  was  sure  to 
be  neglected,  and  to  be  shelved  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
It  is  odd  enough  that  Mr.  Brougham,  now  Lord  Brougham,  origin- 
ally entered  the  diplomatic  service.  Early  in  life  he  was  attached  to 
the  English  mission  at  Lisbon,  but  finding,  doubtless,  that  he  was 
without  that  influence  which  some  of  his  colleagues  possessed,  he 
wisely  abandoned  so  unprofitable  a  pursuit,  and  the  result  is,  that  he 
is  now  Lord  High  Chancellor  ! 

In  our  day  we  have  the  instance  of  Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer 
abandoning  this  service  altogether,  because  Parliamentary  interest 
was  preferred  to  professional  merit.  Another  striking  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  they  manage  these  things  in  England  is  afforded  in  the 
person  of  the  author  of  "  Thoughts  on  the  present  Aspect  of  Foreign 
Affairs,"  published  by  Ridgway,  in  1831.  This  excellent  pamphlet 
would,  in  any  other  country,  have  secured  to  the  author  either  imme- 
diate advancement,  or  at  least  the  being  placed  among  the  attaches  to 
one  of  the  first-rate  embassies ;  but  though  the  author  is  of  noble 
birth,  yet,  witliout  great  Parliamentary  influence,  he  has  been  allowed 
to  languish  at  a  petty  court.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Townshend  Barnard  is 
well  known.  He  will,  doubtless,  remain,  for  the  next  twenty  yeai's, 
as  he  has  for  we  know  not  how  many  now  past,  at  the  Court  of 
Saxony. 

*  The  Abbe  has  written  the  History  of  his  Mission  to  Warsaw;  and  in  his 
Mivioiret  sur  la  Revolution  d'Espagnc  ct  sur  la  Belgique  he  proves  that  Aristo- 
cracy alone  cannot  confer  Diplomatic  eminence. 
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In  truth,  it  may  be  averred,  that  the  nobility  of  England  make 
the  Diplomacy  of  their  country  the  horse  which  is  to  be  always  ready 
saddled  and  bridled  for  the  use  of  their  sons,  brothers,  nephews,  &c. 
There  is  meanness  as  well  as  avarice  in  this.  If  the  evils  were  ta 
be  confined  to  a  personal  exhibition  of  these  vices,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  while  to  complain ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  country 
suffers  from  the  ignorance  and  inattention  of  those  who  monopolize 
these  appointments.  "Were  the  profession  thrown  open,  as  it  is  in 
every  other  country,  to  capacity  and  fitness,  the  giound  lost  by  sins 
of  commission  and  omission  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  might  have  been 
resumed.  Looking  at  the  past  and  present  constitution  of  our  Diplo- 
macy, it  is  only  wonderful  that  more  mistakes  have  not  been  made  in 
the  discussion  and  settlement  of  commercial  treaties.  For,  in  order 
properly  to  discuss  the  bearings  of  such  treaties,  a  Minister  should  be 
aware  how  the  industry  of  his  orti  country  is  circumstanced  in  rela- 
tion to  Foreign  States,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  charges  falling 
on  it.  In  relation  to  shipping,  equal  consideration  is  due  to  locality, 
or  distance,  and  to  the  bulk  of  the  merchandize  likely  to  form 
the  interchange  between  different  states.  Have  views  of  this 
kind  been  entertained  by  British  Diplomatists  ?  or,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lords  Heytesburj'  or  Stuart,  is  there  any  British 
Diplomatist  capable  of  entering  into  such  views  off-hand,  and 
without  being  regularly  crammed?  Even  Canning,  Avith  all  his 
quickness  and  genius,  could  not  do  so ;  nor  could  he  acknowledge 
the  blunders  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  hence,  in  their  last  coiTespond- 
ence  on  a  commercial  subject,  the  American  ^Minister, — Albert  Gal- 
latin, that  prudent  and  sensible  Swiss, — had  the  advantage  of  him.  In 
America,  however,  men  of  sense,  and  experience,  and  learning,  are 
selected  for  such  Missions,  not  boys  from  college,  or  dotai'ds  who 
repair  a  "  youth  of  folly  by  an  old  age  of  cards."  America  numbers 
in  its  Diplomacy  none  of  the  "  red  tape"  school.  It  had  a  Frank- 
lin, a  Jefferson,  an  Adams,  a  Pinkney,  a  Rufus  King,  a  Rush,  men 
who  distinguished  themselves  as  Publicists  and  law^'ers.  It  has  now 
or  lately  had,  an  Everett  (author  of  "  Europe  after  the  Congi'ess,') 
a  Wheaton  (author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Nordmen,'.')  a  Hughes 
(author  of  various  works,)  a  Clay  (a  cekbrated  lawyer,)a  Gallatin, 
a  M'Lean,  and  a  Washington  Irving.  Nor  is  the  profession  being 
thus  open  to  all  who  distinguish  themselves,  or  shew  peculiar  talents 
for  negociation,  peculiar  to  Democratic  states.  Russia,  an  absolute 
monarchy,  avails  herself  of  the  services  of  men  of  all  countries  and 
stations  in  the  Diplomatic  line.  Nesselrode,  her  first  Diplomatist,  is 
of  a  German  family  ;  Lieven  is  a  Livonian ;  Alopeus  was  a  Finn ; 
Matusewic  is  a  Pole;  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  a  Corsican;  Krudener,  a 
German ;  Anstett,  an  Alsatian ;  De  Stourdza,  a  Greek  ;  Capo  d'Istria, 
a  Greek  too ;  Ribeaupierre,  of  a  French  family ;  Oubril  and  Anti-aiques 
the  same. 

In  Prussia  alike  rule  obtains :  Lucchessini  was  an  Italian  ;*  Niebuhr, 

*  Lucchessini  has  written  the  'History  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine'  in 
his  native  tongue.     He  was  a  sore  thorn  in  the  side  of  Napoleon. 
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for  wbom  a  special  Embassy  at  Rome  was  created,  was  a  Frieslander  ;f 
Ancillon,t  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  of  French  extraction;  and 
De  Humboldt,  is  a  traveller,  and  a  man  of  letters. 

In  trutb,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  except  England,  is  the  career 
of  Diplomacy  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  Belgium,  the  newest  of 
royalties,  the  sovereign  is  represented  at  St.  James's  by  an  ex-librarian, 
and  tenth-rate  lawj-er ;  for  Van  der  Weyer  was  librarian  to  the  King 
of  Holland,  and  a  barrister  without  briefs.  And  within  the  last  few 
months,  the  sons  of  Perier,  and  Ilumann, — the  one  a  manufacturer, 
the  other  a  Raffineur  Contrehandiste,  and  both  "  nouveau  riches," — 
tave  entered  into  a  profession  in  which  a  Montmorency,  a  Vergennes, 
and  a  Narbonne,  have  served.  But  in  England,  during  the  last 
month.  Lord  Henry  Fitzmaurice,  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
caiTies  despatches  to  Berlin,  as  if  Lord  Lansdowne's  Irish  rents,  ex- 
acted to  the  uttermost  farthing,  could  not  supply  him  with  the  means 
of  seeing  Charlottenburg  and  Potsdam  without  trespassing  on  the 
public  purse. 

But  it  has  been  always, thus:  the  English  Aristocracy  is  at  once 
the  most  sordid  and  proud  in  Christendom. 

The  aristocracies  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  proud  and  prodigal, 
but  in  sordidness  they  bear  no  comparison  with  the  English.  Neither 
of  these  aristocracies  rejects  the  aid  of  talents,  though  unaccompanied 
by  fortune.  One  of  the  Schlegels  was  long  an  employe  in  the  Foreign 
Chancery  at  Vienna  ;  and,  in  1802,  the  Count  Stadion,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  invited  Frederick  Gentz,  then  only  known  by  his 
' Essai  sur  l' Administration  des  Finances  de  la  Grande  Hretagne, 
and  some  translations  of  '  Burke's  Pamphlets,'  to  accept  a  post  in  the 
Chancery  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1802,  Gentz  visited  England  with 
Elliot,  our  then  Minister  at  Dresden,  and  negociated  the  alliance 
between  this  country  and  Austria.  Only  think  of  Lord  Palmerston 
sending  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  or  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  or  Mr.  Mill,  or 
Mr.  Hallam,  on  a  mission  of  this  kind  !  Why  Downing  Street,  and 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  would  be  in  an  uproar,  for  the  age  of  the  '  red 
'tape'  school  would  be  supposed  to  be  at  an  end.  Gentz  continued 
in  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office,  under  Metternich;  and  much  of  the 
fame  of  that  celebrated  Minister  is  owing  to  him.  Before  the  cam- 
paign of  1809,  Gentz  drew  up  the  Austrian  Manifesto  against  France, 
and  after  the  negociations  at  Prague,  composed  the  Manifesto  in  which 
Austria  announced  her  accession  to  the  alliance  which  overthrew  Na- 
poleon. He  was  unanimously  named  secretaiy  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  afterwards  acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year  he  died.  Had  it  been  this 
man's  fate  to  have  been  born  in  England,  he  might  have  been  a  pam- 
phleteer, or  a  bookseller's  hack ;  but  the  doors  of  the  Foreign  Office 
» 

f  The  great  oriental  scholar,  son  of  a  peasant,  author  of  the  *  History  of  Rome,' 
and  afterwards  Professor  at  Eonn. 

;J:  Ancillon,  son  of  a  Hugonot  Minister,  author  of  the  *  Systeme  Politique  de 
VEurojw,' '  Peiisees  Philosophiques,'  and,  lately,  *  ZurVermitthm<f  der  Extreme  in 

den  Mcinungen.''    Aucillon  writes  as  well  iu  German  as  in  French. 
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had  been  hennetically  sealed  against  him.*     In  our  service,  in  truth, 
there  are  no  such  men.  Here  are  the  weapons  that  we  fight  with. 

We  are  represented  at  the  Court  of  Austria  by  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Forbes,  Se- 
cretajy  of  Embassy,  son  of  Earl  Granard; — of  Bavaria,  by  the  Hon.  R.  Bmg- 
ham,  son  of  Lord  Lucan ; — of  Naples,  by  the  Hon.  W.  Temple,  brother  of  Lord 
Palmerston  ;— and  the  Hon.  G.  Stranways,  son  of  Lord  Ilchester  : — of  Prussia, 
by  Earl  Mnto ;  Hon.  C.  Abererombie; — of  RtssiA,  by  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Bligh, 
son  of  Lord  Damley;— of  Spain,  by  Lord  W.  Harvey,  son  of  Marquis  of  Bristol; 
— of  Sweden,  by  Lord  Blomfield ;  Hon.  J.  A.  Blomfield,  son  of  Lord  Blomfield ; 
—of  Tuscany,  by  tlie  Hon.  G.  Edgecombe,  son  of  Lord  Mount-Edgecombe  ;— 
of  Turkey,  by  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  brother  of  the  ilarquis  of  Downshire,  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  ;— of  Wurtemburg,  by  the  Hon.  ilr.  Wellesley,  son  of  Lord 
Cowley,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Who  that  has  been  to  these  courts, — who  that  has  seen,  not  these 
young  gentlemen,  but  the  whole  fry  of  secretaries  and  attaches, 
shrouded  in  an  impenetrable  reserve, — 'silent,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  say,  and  looking  stupid  because  they  are  so ;'  who  that 
has  observed  their  ignorance  of  the  languages,  of  the  history,  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  countries  they  inhabit,  as  well  as  the  ge- 
neral Law  of  Nations ; — who,  having  remarked  all  these  things,  can 
imagine  that  they  are  chosen  for  their  capacity  and  fitness,  and  not 
i-ather  with  reference  to  parliamentary  and  family  influence  ?  The 
English  Legations  at  foreign  courts,  are  composed  of  generally  the 
most  ignorant  and  the  most  supercilious  of  men.  They  revolve  round 
a  small  and  limited  circle;  not  because  they  dishke  society, — ^but 
really  and  truly,  because,  with  some  hw  exceptions,  they  either  can- 
not take  part  in  the  topics  discussed  in  the  language  of  the  country  ; 
or,  because  they  fancy  that  they  are  superior  in  station  and  birth  to 
men  of  all  other  nations.f 

When  men  isolate  themselves,  there  must  be  good  reason  for  it 
Now,  at  the  European  Courts,  generally  speaking,  (Lords  Heytesbar}% 
Stuart  de  Rothsay,  and  Granville  are  the  exceptions)  the'  English 
Legations  have  drawn  around  themselves  a  magical  circle,  within 
which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate.  At  the  smaller  courts.  Sir 
Brooke  Taylor  (an  excellent  German  scholar,  and  a  reallv  clever  man) 
and  Mr.  Chad,  also  a  very  fair  linguist,  (and  author  of  the  best  account 
of  the  Revolution  in  Holland)  may  be  also  excepted  ;  but  neither  of 
these   gentlemen   are  now   employed   by   the   Government.     With 

•  Gentz's  book  on  the  state  of  Europe  (written  in  reply  to  Citizen  Hautrit;e's 
pamphlet)  was  translated  from  the  German,  by  John  Charles  Herries,  now  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Herries,  and  Member  for  Harwich.  The  translator  has  prefixed  to 
the  work  an  Introduction,displayiDg  considerable  historical  and  political  knowledge. 
It  was  not  to  the  exhibition  of  these  qualities,  however,  that  Mr.  Herries  owed  his 
rise  in  life,  but  to  his  father's  having  raised  the  City  Light  Horse.  Loyalty  (is  it 
was  then  called,)  was  an  infinitely  better  recommendation  than  literature  or  talent. 

f  Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  censure,  but  generally  English 
attaches  are  obnoxious  to  these  remarks.  There  is  no  more  promising  man  in 
the  Diplomacy  of  any  country  than  Colonel  Cradoc ;  Mr.  Magenis  is  also  a 
clever  man,  and  Lord  M.  Hill  is  polite  and  urbane.  The  writer  is  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.H.  Fox,  son  of  Lord  Holland,  but  he  has  heard  his  attainments  spoken 
of  as  worthy  his  name  and  family.  Sir  G.Hamilton  is  also  well  spoken  of  bj 
his  friends ;  and  Mr.  Mandeville  has  as  much  experience  as  modesty ;  but  these 
are  "  ran  nantes  in  ffurgite  vasto."  Yet  even  of  the  best  of  them  one  cannot  say 
as  Charles  V  said  in  presenting  Eraso  to  his  son  Philip  on  resigning  to  him  his 
dominions,—"  Quanto  os  he  dado  este  dia,  no  es  tanto  que  daros  criado. 
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these  exceptions,  it  might  he  fairly  said,  that  however  often  you 
appeared  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Embassy,  on  reception  or  fete  days,  still 
you  never  succeeded  in  digging  out  an  idea  from  the  minds  of  any  one 
of  the  embassy.  Superficial  people  were  thus  taken  in,  and  mistook 
this  stupidity  for  diplomatic  reserve;  but  the  initiated  knew  full  well  that 
the  soil  was  arid  and  sterile.  '  He  that  questioneth  much  (saith  Lord 
Bacon)  shall  learn  much,  and  content  much  ;'  but  the  English  diplo- 
matic corps  question  not,  and  therefore  learn  not  at  all ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is, — '  Us  ont  un  grand  talent  pour  le  silence.^ 
Of  their  small  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning,  it  were  a  good  deed, 
as  Bacon  says,  to  make  a  list ;  '  for  nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  state 
than  that  cunning  men  pass  for  wise.'  Able  men  are  always  open  and 
frank ;  their  tempei'ature  is  to  have  '  openness  in  fame  and  opinion, 
secrecy  in  habit,  dissimulation  in  seasonable  use;  and  a  power  to  feign 
if  there  be  no  remedy.' 

A  long  history  might  be  written  of  the  stupid  incredulity  of  Eng- 
lish Ambassadors,*  as  well  as  of  their  ignorance  and  inefficiency; 
but  we  must  reserve  this  for  a  second,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  third,  article. 

At  present,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  cure  for  these  evils.  It  is 
this.  Destroy  the  monopoly.  *  La  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents.' — 
Let  the  profession  be  open  to  all;  and  let  it  not  be,  as  at  present,  an 
Institution  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  scions  of  nobility  to  see 
foreign  parts  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  their  noble  parents,  and 
the  greatest  possible  expense  to  the  country.  The  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle is  no  leveller  of  the  aristocracy.  '  Omnes  boni  nobilitati  semper 
favemus.'  But  he  would  see  the  aristocracy  not  only  respected,  out 
deserving  of  respect.  He  would  see  the  order  of  aristocracy,  the  grace- 
ful ornament  of  civil  society,  not  the  ignominious  and  sordid  recipients 
of  the  Civil  List.  He  would  see  them  stand  upon  elevated  ground, 
and  not  be,  as  they  too  often  are,  the  rival  mendicants  for  every  petty 
diplomatic  place  at  every  Court  in  Christendom.  He  would  see  them 
adding  majesty  to  the  monarch,  without  pressing  on  the  purses  of  the 
people.  He  would  see  them  employed  too,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  wiser  and  readier  men.  AVhat,  then,  has  injured  the  nobility  of 
England  ?  Their  own '  staunchless  avarice;'  their  grasping  and  straining 
after  anything,  however  little,  in  the  shape  of  '  prompt  payment.'  Let 
the  nobility  take  heed  in  season.  Let  them  take  special  care  that  the 
trunk  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  tree  of  monarchy  be  great  enough  to  bear 
the  branches  and  the  boughs  (of  which  the  nobility  arc  a  type) ;  for 
when  they  outspread  themselves  so  hugely,  they  may  become  a  wind- 
fall on  a  sudden. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  exclusiveness  and  inefficacy  of  the 
English  Diplomatic  Service.  Of  its  costlinesswe  mean  to  speak  in  a 
separate  article 

♦  A  friend  of  ours  now,  and  for  many  years  back  a  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  was  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  when  Napoleon  made  his  escape  from  Elba. 
The  moment  he  assured  himself  of  the  fact,  be  instantly  took  an  o])cu  boat  to 
proceed  to  Leghorn,  whence  he  travelled  'Vri  coKm'j"  to  Florence.  Arrived  at 
the  British  Embassy  at  the  Tuscan  Court,  the  Ambassador  would  not  believe  the 
news,  and  six  hours  elapsed  before  despatches  were  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Yet 
this  man  remained  unreealled  :  but  he  was  son  to  the  Lord  Privy  Scal--a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet. 
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VOYAGE  FROM  MALTA  THROUGH  THE  GREEK  ISLANDS. 
PIRATES.— STORMS.— SCENERY. 

We  left  Malta  on  the  evening  of  the  2oth  of  July,  and  being  fa- 
voured with  a  fine  breeze  throughout  the  night,  we'  had  lost  sight  of 
the  island  at  day-break  on  the  following  morning,  when  we  discovered 
a  polacca  a-head.  Piracies  being  frequently  committed  in  this  sea, 
both  by  Greek  and  Austrian  vessels,  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient 
disparity  of  force  to  insure  them  no  resistance,  we  were  on  our  guard : 

Erepared  ship  for  action ;  cast  the  guns  loose ;  and  had  matches 
ghtcd.  Crowding  all  sail,  we  came  up  with  the  polacca  about  noon, 
and  sailing  near  enough  to  her  to  show  that  we  were  sufficiently  well 
manned  and  armed  not  to  fall  an  easy  prize,  we  passed  without  mo- 
lestation, and  secured  all  again.  Still  crowding  sail,  we  left  her  ra- 
pidly, and  at  sun-set  she  was  nearly  hull-down  a-stem. 

Still  favoured  with  the  breeze,  the  lising  sun  displaced  to  our  view 
the  lofty  hills  of  Greece,  shedding  on  their  blue  ridges  the  most  de- 
lightful tints.  It  was  the  land  between  Cape  Drosso  and  Cape  Ma- 
tapan,  which  last  is  the  southern  point  of  the  Morea.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  tae  sensations  I  felt  on  first  approaching  these  venerable 
shores.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  day  I  could  not  avoid  giving 
loose  to  the  reins  of  fancy ;  and  while  viewing  those  now  barren  and 
silent  mountains,  transporting  myself,  in  idea,  to  even."  spot  renowned 
in  its  history,  and  burning  with  impatience  to  tread  its  soil. 

At  4  P.M.  we  hauled  round  the  Cape,  which  is  a  blufi" ragged  point, 
and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Bagena  or  ColokAthia,  deriving  both  its 
names  from  two  towns  situated  within  it.  A  heavy  thunder-storm 
gathering,  we  took  in  all  the  light  sails,  and  single  reefed  the  topsails. 
It  burst  without  occasioning  us  any  injury',  and  was  followed  by  a 
serene  sky,  when  we  crowded  all  sail,  and  stood  on  for  the  channel  of 
Cerigo. 

During  the  whole  of  the  night  we  lay  becalmed  between  the  islands 
of  Cervi  and  Cerigo,  (the  ancient  Cytherea,  or  Island  of  Venus,)  with 
several  Greek  vessels  and  boats  in  sight.  The  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  is  inhabited  by  a  set  of  "pirates,  calling  themselves  the 
descendants  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  acknowledge  no  law  but  that 
of  force.  In  calm  weather  these  pirates  come  off  in  large  boats,  and 
plunder,  indiscriminately,  all  vessels  incapable  of  defence,  taking  care 
always  to  ascertain  their  powers  of  resistance  before  hand,  and  then 
trAnng  to  ovenvhelm  them  by  numbers.  A  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance occasioned  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  having  all  the  guns 
ready,  matches  lighted,  and  boarding-pikes  and  small-arms  on  deck, 
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the  crew,  officers,  and  passengers,  remained  up  the  whole  of  the  night, 
in  order  to  insure  the  vigilance  of  the  watch. 

Amid  this  scene  of  tranquil  heauty,  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  danger,  I  enjoyed  the  full  force  of  all  the 
poetic  associations  which  the  mere  hills  and  rocks  around  us  were 
sufficient  to  inspire :  and  reverted  with  increased  pleasure  to  the 
luxuriant  description  of  Cytherea,  (the  divinity  to  whom  the  island 
near  us  is  said  to  have  given  birth,  and  from  whom  it  bears  its  name) 
in  the  Ode  of  Moore : — 

All  must  be  luxury  where  Lyoeus  smiles ! 
His  locks  divine 
Were  crown'd 
With  a  bright  meteor-braid  ! 
Which,  like  an  ever-springing  wreath  of  vine, 

Shot  into  brilliant  leafy  shapes, 
And  o'er  his  brow  in  lambent  tendrils  play'd  ; 
While  'mid  the  foliage  hung, 
Like  lucid  grapes, 
A  thousand  clustering  blooms  of  light, 
CuU'd  from  the  gardens  of  the  galaxy ! 
Upon  his  bosom  Cytherea's  head 
Lay  lovely,  as  when  first  the  Syrens  sung 

Her  beauty's  dawn  j 
And  all  the  curtains  of  the  deep  undrawn, 
Reveal'd  her  sleeping  in  its  azure  bed. 
The  captive  deity 
Languish'd  upon  her  eyes  and  lip 
In  chains  of  ecstacy ! 

Now  on  his  arm 
In  blushes  she  repos'd  ; 
And,  while  her  zone  resign'd  its  every  charm, 
To  shade  his  burning  eyes,  his  hand  in  dalliance  stole ! 
And  now  she  raised  her  rosy  mouth  to  sip 
The  nectar'd  wave 
Lyoeus  gave. 
And  from  her  eye-lids,  gently  clos'd, 
Shed  a  dissolving  gleam. 
Which  fell  like  sun-dew  o'er  the  bowl ; 
While  her  bright  hair,  in  mazy  flow 

Of  gold,  descending 
Along  her  cheek's  luxurious  glow, 

Wav'd  o'er  the  goblet's  side, 
And  was  reflected  by  its  crystal  tide. 
Like  a  sweet  crocus  flower. 
Whose  sunny  leaves,  at  evening  hour. 
With  roses  of  Cyrene  blending. 
Hang  o'er  the  mirror  of  a  silver  stream.  Fall  of  Hebe. 

At  sun-rise  we  were  boarded  by  an  officer  from  a  Maltese  polacca, 
bound  to  Malta,  having  another  vessel  under  convoy,  both  navigated 
with  Greek  crews.  We  learnt  from  him,  that  die  Archipelago  was 
at  this  moment  crowded  witli  privateers  and  pirates,  who  took  their 
prizes  into  obscure  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  and  into  the  Greek  islands, 
for  sale;  and  not  unfrequently  butchered  every  living  creature  on 
board.  Being  detained  until  evening  between  Cerigo  and  the  Morea, 
by  calms  and  light  airs,  which  were  so  extremely  variable  as  to  blow 
from  every  point  of  the  compass  within  an  hour,  we  had  the  finest 
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opportunity  of  viewing  the  surrounding  shores  at  leisure.  On  the 
summit  of'all  the  hills,  were  to  be  seen  villages  and  detached  dwellings, 
extending  downwards  to  the  sea-shore.  Small  watch-towers  were  also 
discernible  on  the  elevated  spots,  apparently  placed  so  as  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  signal. 

We  continued  becalmed  in  this  passage  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  and  at  sun -set  had  several  vessels  in  sight  around  us.  One  of 
them,  a  ship  of  about  300  tons,  lying  very  near  us,  fired  a  gun,  and 
hoisted  a  red  flag,  which  we  answered  by  the  British  ensign.  When 
within  musket-shot,  the  commander  sent  his  boat  alongside,  and  in- 
formed us  of  his  being  a  Maltese  cruizer,  adding,  that  there  were 
a  number  of  privateers  and  pirates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
Passage,  one  of  which  he  had  engaged  from  day-break  this  morning 
until  noon,  and  succeeded  in  driving  her  on  shore  under  Cape  St.  An- 
gelo ;  but  that  another  lateen-rigged  vessel,  with  eighty  men  on 
boai'd,  was  lying  in  wait  for  such  vessels  as  might  pass  that  way.  On 
leaving  us,  he  said  that  he  intended  cruizing  in  the  Passage  through 
the  night ;  but  a  light  air  springing  up,  his  ship  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  our  vigUance  was  increased, 
and  we  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  preparing  everything  for  action. 
Before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  we  discovered  the  lateen-rigged  vessel, 
described  by  the  Maltese  cruiser,  bearing  down  upon  us.  When  she 
came  within  hail,  perceiving  her  decks  to  be  fuU  of  men,  we  hailed, 
and  ordered  her  commander  to  strike  his  colours  instantly;  but  he, 
refusing  to  answer,  and  at  the  same  time  luffing  up  his  vessel  under 
our  quarter,  with  an  evident  intention  to  board,  we  fired  a  broadside 
into  her,  accompanied  by  a  volley  of  musketrj',  when  her  main-mast 
fell  over  her  side,  and  all  her  sails  were  at  once  lowered  by  the  crew. 
This  was  done  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  having  recourse  to  the 
oars  or  sweeps,  so  as  to  lay  the  vessel  alongside  us,  broadside  to 
broadside,  and  overpower  us  by  boarding.  The  pirates  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  most  favoui^able  position  that  could  be  desired  for  this 
purpose,  and  were  twice  fastened  to  us  by  grappling  irons  in  the  fore 
and  main  chains,  and  twice  cut  adrift  by  the  intrepidity  of  some  of  our 
crew. 

The  circumstances  under  which  we  contended  were  of  the  most 
discouraging  kind.  Our  own  vessel  mounted  only  ten  small  guns, 
and  the  whole  crew  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  in  number.  The 
pirate  presented  a  broadside  of  double  the  number  and  double  the 
weight  of  metal  of  our  own,  and  was  crowded  with  men,  to  the  number 
of  100,  at  the  very  least.  They  had  come  out  from  their  hiding- 
place  in  the  creeks  of  the  coast,  in  full  vigour  of  strength,  and  high 
spirits :  our  crew  had  been  half  exhausted  by  continual  watching. 
Their  commander  was  actively  engaged  in  ever}-  part  of  his  ship,  en- 
couraging the  crew  by  his  presence  and  example  :  our  own  was  taken 
out  of  his  cot  in  a  high  fever,  contracted  soon  after  leaving  Malta,  and 
by  which  he  was  already  greatly  debilitated.  His  spirits  had,  however, 
risen  with  the  occasion  that  demanded  them,  and  he  had  insisted  on 
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being  earned  on  deck  in  the  arms  of  two  of  his  crew,  and  placed  on 
the  capstan,  where  he  was  obhged  to  be  supported  the  first  half  hour 
by  the  ship's  steward,  who  held  his  body  erect,  while  he  himself  di- 
rected the  combat  with  as  much  energy  as  if  he  were  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  health. 

What  added  much  to  the  melancholy  interest  of  the  scene  was  the 
following  circumstance  : — The  captain  had  on  board  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter,  a  child  of  about  four  years  old,  who  were  going  with  him 
to  Smyrna  ;  and  their  anxiety  to  be  on  deck,  beside  their  husband  and 
father,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  danger,  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  imprison  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  cabin  below, 
to  prevent  their  alarm  from  being  witnessed  by,  or  shaking  the  firm- 
ness of,  the  crew.  The  cabin-boy  alone  was  permitted  to  remain  with 
them  in  their  confinement ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  firing  had  commenced  on  both  sides,  he  rushed  to  the  small  aper- 
ture left  open  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  exclaimed  that  a  large 
cannon-ball  had  entered  the  ship's  side,  and  cut  away  the  lanyards  or 
slings  of  the  cot  in  which  the  infant  was  lying,  precipitating  the  child 
to  the  deck,  and  passing  alsaclose  by  its  distracted  mother  in  its  way  ; 
while  the  streams  of  musket-bullets  poured  into  the  cabin  windows  by 
the  volleys  of  small  arms  from  the  pirates,  who  had  now  dropped 
iinder  our  stern  for  the  purpose  of  raking  us,  rendered  it  unsafe  to 
move  either  the  mother  or  the  child  from  any  one  part  of  the  cabin  to 
the  other. 

This  intelligence  appeared  to  act  as  a  charm  on  the  nerves  and 
strength  of  the  captain.  He  who,  from  debility  and  fever,  had  been 
until  now  unable  even  to  stand  or  sit  without  support,  sprung  from 
the  capstan  on  the  deck,  rallied  the  crew  to  renewed  efforts  of  defence, 
fought  himself  at  several  of  the  carronades  in  succession ;  and 
although  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  the  dismounting  of  one  of  the 
quarter-deck  guns,  the  whole  weight  of  which  fell  on  his  limb,  and 
thus  a  second  time  unable  to  move,  he  resumed  his  supported  position 
on  the  capstan  again,  and  maintained  his  energy  unimpaired,  until 
he  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  conflict  terminated  by  the  flight  of 
our  opponent,  and  our  complete  delivery  from  the  horrors  of  capture, 
under  circumstances  of  irritation  which  would  probably  have  ended 
in  the  massacre  of  every  creature  on  boai-d. 

In  the  course  of  this  furious  and  obstinate  contest,  a  number  of  the 
pirates  were  cut  down  in  their  attempts  to  board,  their  bodies  falling 
into  the  sea,  and  becoming  crushed  by  the  occasional  contact  of  the 
vessels'  sides ;  so  closely  was  the  action  maintained.  Others  were 
slain  on  our  own  decks,  and  afterwards  hurried  to  the  deep ;  but, 
from  the  circumstance  of  none  of  our  crew  ever  venturing  from  the 
deck  of  their  own  ship,  being  enjoined  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
not  one  of  the  whole  number  was  killed,  though  more  than  half  of 
them  were  wounded,  with  musketry,  splinters,  and  sabre  cuts ;  some 
few  severely  ;  while  the  decks  were  covered  with  blood  and  the  wreck 
of  shattered  bulwarks,  stranded  rigging,  and  shattered  sails,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  render  it  matter  of  surprise  how  a  single  gun  could 
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have  been  worked  effectually  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion  that 
prevailed. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  considerable.  The  crash  of 
their  falling  main-mast,  which  was  shot  away  by  our  first  broadside, 
and  fell  right  along  their  deck,  occasioned  a  vnld  and  universal  shriek 
that  bespoke  the  devastation  created  :  and  every  subsequent  discharge 
of  cannon,  laden  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  and  canister,  thinned  their 
numbei"s ;  as  the  crew  were  so  thronged  on  their  decks  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  shot  to  cross  them  without  bearing  death  or 
wounds  to  some  one  of  the  crowd  in  its  passage. 

It  took  us  all  the  remainder  of  the  night  to  clear  away  the  wreck 
occasioned  by  our  conflict,  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  disabled  ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  exhausted  crew  were  so  overcome  with 
fatigue,  that  a  cock-boat  might  have  made  of  us  an  easy  piize,  as 
scarcely  an  eye  could  resist  the  influence  of  that  sleep  to  which  all 
had  been  now  for  so  many  houre  a  stranger. 

Just  before  day -break,  when  I  repaired  on  deck,  it  was  again 
calm,  while  there  remained  a  gentle  swell  of  the  sea,  from  the  op- 
posing airs  of  the  preceding  day.  Never  was  there  a  more  tranquil 
or  delightful  night :  every  thing  combined  to  render  the  sun'ounding 
scenery  enchanting ;  and  while  all  the  crew  still  remained  absorbed  in 
the  profoundest  sleep,  I  enjoyed  this  hour  of  safety  and  tranquillity 
alone.  A  thought  on  the  instabiUty  of  such  happiness,  and  the  rapid 
flight  of  such  dehghtful  moments,  threw,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
momentary  damp  upon  the  scene  :  and  watching  the  restless  agitation 
of  the  water,  on  whose  surface  the  sdver  moon  still  poured  her  stream 
of  light,  I  felt  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  poet's  reflection  at 
sea: — 

See,  how  beneath  the  moon-beam's  smile, 

Von  little  billow  heaves  its  breast. 
And  foams,  and  sparkles,  for  a  while. 

And  murmuring,  then  retires  to  rest. 

Thus,  man,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care. 

Rises  on  time's  eventful  sea; 
And  having  sweil'd  a  moment  there. 

Thus  melts  into  eternity !  MooBE. 

Unfavourable  breezes,  which  sprung  up  a  little  after  sun-rise,  had 
driven  us  to  the  southwai-d,  between  Cerigo  and  Cerigotto.  At  8  p.m., 
we  observed  several  ships  astern,  coming  up  with  a  fine  breeze  from 
the  westward,  which  did  not  reach  us  until  10,  when  several  of  the 
vessels  were  within  hail.  We  spoke  one  of  them,  and  found  they 
were  from  Malta,  bound  to  Smjnna  and  Constantinople.  Taking  ^ 
advantage  of  the  breeze,  we  stood  in  close  to  Cape  St.  Angelo, 
which,  at  9  p.m.,  bore  S.\V.,  distant  about  five  leagues.  Closed  in 
with  the  fleet,  intending  to  keep  company  with  them,  if  no  detention 
should  be  occasioned  thereby.  At  lo/  the  breeze  gradually  died 
away ;  and  at  midnight  it  was  again  a  perfect  calm. 

As  the  day  advanced,  our  ti-oubles  were  renewed.  At  sun-rise  it 
began  to  blow  freshly,  gradually  increasing  in  force,  and  by  noon 
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we  had  strong  gales  from  the  northward,  and  were  carrying  all  sail 
possible  to  keep  off  a  lee-shore ;  we  now  discovered  the  bowsprit  to  be 
sprung,  and  from  the  press  of  sail  necessary  to  keep  off  shore,  we 
carried  away  the  main-stay,  and  parted  the  larboard  fore  and  main 
swifters ;  sprung  the  fore-top  gallant  mast  a  little  above  the  cap,  and 
parted  several  ropes  aloft,  most  of  which  had  been  previously  injured  by 
musket-shot  in  the  action  of  the  preceding  night.  Sent  down  the 
royal  yards  on  deck,  and  struck  the  masts  ;  close  reefed  the  fore-top- 
sail, and  made  the  ship  snug ;  it  still  blowing  harder  and  harder,  with 
a  heavy  sea  running  throughout  the  day. 

At  day-break,  on  the  following  morning,  we  saw  the  islands  of 
Christiana  on  our  lee  bow,  which,  from  the  strength  of  the  gale,  we 
were  not  able  to  weather,  and  accordingly  bearing  up,  ran  under  their 
lee,  and  hauled  in  for  Santorin,  intending  to  anchor  under  the  land. 
Another  ship  followed  us,  and  at  8  p.m.,  being  in  comparatively 
smooth  water,  her  captain  came  on  board.  We  had  a  range  of  cable 
on  deck,  and  the  small  bower-anchor  ready  for  letting  go ;  but  our 
consort  was  unwilling  to  bring  up,  and  urged  us  to  keep  the  sea.  His 
pilot  expressed  a  confident  belief  that  the  gale  would  continue  for  five 
or  six  days  at  least ;  but  the  captain  of  the  ship  now  in  company, 
continuing  to  persist  in  his  intention  of  standing  on,  we  agreed  to 
accompany  him,  and  made  sail.  As  soon  as  we  opened  the  eastern 
land,  however,  an  increasing  gale  and  heavy  sea  drove  us  so  far  to 
leeward,  that  when  we  wore  ship,  we  could  not  fetch  the  anchorage 
from  whence  he  had  come.  We  therefore  continued  beating  under 
the  land,  reefing  and  letting  out  occasionally  throughout  the  day ; 
and  at  night  sent  down  the  top-gallant  yards,  and  housed  the  masts  for 
further  security. 

Another  day  opened  without  better  hopes ;  we  had  still  the  same 
weather ;  and  were  compelled  to  beat  alternately  from  Christiana  to 
Anaphi,  under  the  land  of  Santorin,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  reach 
the  anchorage  under  the  south  end  of  it.  Our  situation  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  Santorin  in  every  possible  direction ;  and  I 
felt  pleasure  in  destroying  the  tediousness  of  time  by  endeavouring  to 
collect  some  particulars  of  its  history  from  travellers  in  the  East. 

Santorin,  according  to  Pliny,  received  the  name  of  Calista,  or  Hand- 
some Island,  after  having  issued  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters :  it 
afterwards  bore  that  of  Thera,  one  of  its  kings.  The  name  which  it 
has  at  the  present  day  is  formed  of  that  of  St.  Irene,  to  whom  the 
island  was  dedicated  under  the  emperors  of  the  East. 

This  island  appears  to  have  undergone  various  changes  from  the 
operation  of  volcanic  fire ;  and  we  learn  that  the  islands,  Therasia, 
Aspronisi,  and  the  Ca'imonis,  have  been  altogether  formed  by  erup- 
tions which  have  taken  place  at  different  periods. 

Olivier,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  these  islands  in  1795,  says: 
"  Aftor  having  visited,  with  the  greatest  attention,  Tlicra,  Therasia, 
and  Aspronisi,  and  convinced  ourselves  that  these  throe  islands,  at  a 
remote  epoch,  must  have  formed  but  one,  and  that  there  has  taken 
plfice  a  sudden   and  violent  depression,  which  has  divided  them,  it 
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remained  for  us  to  see  whether  the  three  islands  of  the  road"  (mean- 
ing the  Ca'imenis)  "  presented  an  organization  different  from  the 
other  three.  We  employed  a  whole  day  in  this  examination  ;  and  we 
had  reason  to  he  satisfied  in  seeing  that,  even  had  not  history  told  us 
any  thing  on  this  subject,  these  islands  carry  with  them  the  stamp  of 
the  period  of  their  fonnation." 

Of  the  Caimenis,  the  old  one  is  called  Hiera,  or  the  Sacred 
Island,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  hell,  because  it  had  been 
seen  to  issue,  aU  on  fire,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  through  the 
effect  of  a  volcano.  Phny  says,  that  this  event  took  place  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  that  which  had  separated  Thera  from  The- 
rasia-  M.  de  Choiseul  affirms,  according  to  Father  Hardouin,  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  dates,  and  that  it  was  not  till  forty  years  after 
that  the  island  of  Hiera  made  its  appearance. 

Brietius  says,  that  in  the  year  47,  there  ai'ose,  all  on  a  sudden  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  near  Thera,  a  small  island  which  had  not  yet 
been  seen.  {Briet.Ann.  Mund.  Venit.  1592.  Vol.  II.  p.  63.)  In 
the  year  169  before  Christ,  says  Justin  us,  there  was  seen  to  issue,  after 
an  earthquake,  an  island  between  Thera  and  Thei-asia,  which  was 
called  Sacred,  and  was  dedicated  to  Pluto.  {Just.  lib.  30.  cap.  4.) 
Dion.  Cassius  mentions  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  small  island  near 
that  of  Thera,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Syncellus  mentions  it 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  after  Christ,  and  places  it  between  Thera  and 
Therasia.  But  it  appears  that,  some  time  after,  there  arose  another 
island,  called  Thia,  which  either  disappeared,  or  was  united  to  the 
Sacred  Island.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  Pliny,  in  Theophanes,  and 
in  Brietius. 

Nothing  remai'kable  afterwards  happened  until  1427,  when  a  fresh 
explosion  produced  a  rather  great  and  very  distinguishable  increase  to 
the  island  of  Hiera,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  some  Latin  verses 
engraved  on  a  mai'ble  at  Scauro,  near  the  church  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  1373  was  formed,  after  a  fresh  explosion,  which  lasted  for  some 
time,  the  Little  Caimeni,  such  as  it  is  seen  at  the  present  day.  Father 
Richai'd,  a  Jesuit,  says,  that  in  his  time  there  were  several  old  men  in 
Santorin  who  had  seen  that  island  fonned  in  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
and  who  had  on  that  account  named  it  Micri  Caimeni,  or  Little Bunit 
Island. 

When  Touniefort  visited  Santorin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  New  Caimeni  was  not  yet  in  existence :  it  was  not  until 
some  years  after,  from  1707  to  1711,  that  it  issued  by  degrees  from 
Uie  bottom  of  the  sea  after  various  earthquakes. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Santorin  must  at  one  period  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  islands  in  the  Aixhipelago.  Its 
circulai-  form,  a  soU  entirely  susceptible  of  culture,  which  rose  by  de- 
grees from  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  Mounts  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Elias, 
situated  at  one  of  the  extremities,  covered,  perhaps,  with  verdure  and 
\yood  ; — ever}-  thing  concurred  to  render  Santorin,  if  not  a  veiy  beau- 
tiful island,  at  least  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
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other  islands  of  these  seas  have  their  surface  very  unequal.  Many 
are  no  more  than  naked  mountains  covered  with  rocks :  there  are  but 
a  few  valleys,  a  few  small  plains,  and  a  (ew  rising  gi'ounds,  that  are 
cultivated.  Their  aspect  is  far  less  agreeable  than  tliat  which  Santoriu 
must  have  presented  at  this  period  ;  and  at  the  present  day,  notwith- 
standing the  small  extent  of  its  territory,  though  it  wants  a  good  har- 
bour, and  though  it  has  none  but  cistern-water,  it  is  still  the  most 
populous  and  the  richest  of  all  the  small  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

In  the  "  Annals  of  the  World,"  by  Brietius,  we  find  that,  thirty 
years  before  the  Ionic  emigration,  Theras,  son  of  Autesion,  and 
nephew  of  Polynices,  caused  a  colony  of  Minyse  to  be  conveyed  to 
Calista,  in  order  to  augment  there  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Minyee  were  descendants  of  the  Argonauts,  who  had  followed 
Jason  into  Colchis,  and  who,  on  their  return,  had  stopped  at  Lemnos, 
and  had  there  established  themselves.  The  descendants  of  these 
heroes,  driven  some  time  after  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi,  took 
refuge  in  Sparta,  where  they  were  kindly  received.  Lands  even  were 
given  to  them,  and  they  were  married  to  girls  of  the  country.  But 
as  these  strangei's,  ever  restless  and  ambitious,  were,  in  the  sequel, 
convicted  of  endeavouring  to  seize  on  the  sovereign  authority,  they 
were  apprehended,  and  condemned  to  death.  Love  inspired  e  of 
their  women  with  a  trick  that  succeeded.  Having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  see  their  husbands  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
they  changed  clothes  with  them,  and  by  means  of  this  disguise,  the 
husbands  got  out,  in  the  dark,  from  their  confinement,  and  fled  to 
Mount  Taygetus.  Then  it  was  that  Theras  demanded  them,  ob- 
tained them,  and  conducted  them  to  Calista,  which,  since  that  time, 
was  called  Thera.  Thus  it  was,  says  the  author,  tliat  this  wise  man 
found  means  to  render  useful,  rebels  and  plunderers,  who  had  deserved 
death,  and  who,  but  for  this  stratagem,  woidd  have  suffered  it. 

At  day -break,  we  had  light  winds  and  clear  weather.  While  ply- 
ing to  windward,  at  noon,  we  observed  a  boat  full  of  men,  under  a 
press  of  sail,  and  rowing  at  least  twenty  oars,  steering  immediately 
after  us.  As  she  gained  on  us  incredibly  fast,  there  was  not  the  least 
probabiHty  of  avoiding  her  by  flight;  and  it  being  beyond  a  doubt 
that  she  was  a  pirate  well  equipped  for  the  purposes  of  attack,  par- 
ticularly boarding,  the  ship  was  prepared  for  action ;  and  the  com- 
mander, whose  illness  had  returned  from  fatigue  and  anxiety,  was 
again  carried  on  deck  by  some  of  the  crew,  in  order  to  superintend 
personally  the  preparations  for  defence.  The  decks  being  cleared,  and 
all  hands  to  quarters,  we  took  in  the  light  sails,  hauled  the  courses  up, 
and  hove  to,  to  receive  our  pursuer,  giving  her  a  gun  at  the  moment 
of  our  hoisting  the  British  flag. 

She  still  continued  to  bear  down  on  us  until  nearly  within  half 
pistol-shot,  when,  refusing  to  answer  our  hail,  and  showing  no  colours, 
we  gave  her  a  broadside,  which  did  some  execution,  as  the  carronades 
were  loaded  with  grape  and  canister.  The  few  able  hands  that 
remained  fit  for  duty  were  then  ordered  to  the  musketry  and  boarding- 
pikes,  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  found  his  design  frustrated  in  our 
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being  prepared  to  repulse  his  boarding ;  in  effecting  which  he  would 
certainly  have  carried  us,  having  not  less  than  a  hundred  men  on 
board,  while  our  number  of  effective  hands  was  now  reduced  to  twelve. 
Either  from  the  execution  of  the  cannon  discharged,  or  from  a  sudden 
panic  at  the  sight  of  the  muskets  and  pikes  appearing  through  om* 
nettings,  she  suddenly  wore  round,  and  bore  awi  y  as  fast  as  oars  and 
sails  could  carry  her.  We  shoiUd  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  making  her 
a  prize,  but  in  our  present  weak  and  disabled  state,  we  had  sufficient 
reason  for  congratulation  in  having  escaped  without  being  massacred, 
or  made  prisoners  ourselves. 

The  next  day  opened  with  light  breezes,  cloudy  weather,  and  rain. 
At  ten  it  cleared  up,  when  we  made  more  sail.  At  noon,  however, 
the  wind  increased ;  and  at  five  p.m.  a  tremendous  squall  struck  the 
vessel,  and  carried  away  the  foretop-mast  below  the  cap.  The  topsails 
were  now  close-reefed,  and  hands  sent  into  the  top  to  secure  the  mast; 
the  squally  weather  and  rain  stUl  continuing,  and  the  climate  re- 
sembling a  northern  winter  rather  than  a  summer  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

The  following  morning  again  brought  us  no  relief,  opening  with 
squally  and  unpleasant  weather,  with  the  wind  from  the  N . W.,  which 
drove  us  so  far  to  leeward,  that  at  noon  we  were  close  in  with  the  island 
of  Candia,  when  we  tacked  to  keep  off  the  shore.  I  resorted  to  the 
best  method  within  my  reach,  of  rendering  a  painful  situation  tolerable, 
by  collecting  aU  the  notes  of  this  locaUty  from  my  portfolio. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea.  It  is  about  300  miles  long  by  50  broad,  and  sup- 
plies, by  its  extreme  fertility,  the  greater  part  of  the  Archipelago  with 
com. 

The  Cretan  mytbologists  relate,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  the  DactyU  Idaei,  who  dwelt  around  Mount  Ida.  They 
were  regarded  as  magicians,  because  they  possessed  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge. Orpheus,  who  distinguised  himself  so  highly  in  poetry  and 
music,  was  their  disciple.  They  discovered  the  use  of  fire,  iron,  and 
brass. 

The  Dactyli  Idaei  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Curetes,  who  taught  men 
to  collect  flocks  of  sheep,  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  wild  animals  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  also  the  management  of  bees.  They  likewise 
first  used  the  bow,  and  followed  the  chase. 

Leaving  m)-tholog\'  for  the  more  certain  records  and  monuments  of 
history,  we  find  that  Crete  received  its  name  from  Cres,  the  first  of 
its  monarchs.  He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  inventions,  which 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  true  Cretans  from  strangers,  they  were  named  Eteocretes.  They 
inhabited  the  southern  division  of  the  island :  they  built  the  city  of 
PrsBSus,  and  erected  a  temple  to  Jove. 

The  last  king  of  Crete  was  Idomeneus.  This  prince,  accompanied 
by  Merion,  conducted  twenty-four  ships  to  the  assistance  of  Agamem- 
non.     At  his  departure,  he  committed  the  government  of  his  kingdom 
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to  Leucas,  his  adopted  son.  Leucas  flattering  himself,  from  the  long 
absence  of  Idomeneus,  that  he  was  dead,  murdered  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  assumed  the  government  on  his  own  account ;  and 
when  Idomeneus  returned  to  Crete,  crowned  with  laurels,  he  obliged 
him  to  re-imbark.  The  usurper  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
crimes :  the  Cretans  abolished  monarchy,  and  the  island  became  a 
republic. 

This  republic  served  Lycurgus  as  a  model  for  that  which  he 
established  in  Lacedaemon,  It  had,  according  to  ancient  historians,  a 
system  of  legislature,  whose  direct  tendency  was  to  call  forth  the  buds 
of  virtue  in  the  heart  of  infancy ;  to  open  and  expand  them  in  youth ; 
to  inspire  man,  as  he  reached  maturity,  with  the  love  of  his  country, 
of  glory,  and  of  liberty ;  and  to  comfort  and  support  the  infirmities  of 
age  with  the  respect  and  esteem  due  to  that  period  of  life. 

The  Cretan  republic  flourished  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  No 
other  state  ever  enjoyed  so  long  a  period  of  strength  and  grandeur. 
It  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  those  princes  who  attempted  to 
enslave  her,  and  knew  no  foreign  masters  for  a  period  often  centuries. 

At  length  the  time  arrive'd  when  the  warlike  and  victorious  Romans 
aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Cretans  had  appeared  to 
favour  Milhridates,  and  the  Romans  thought  proper  to  declare  war 
against  them  on  that  account.  Marc  Antony  attacked  them,  but  he 
was  defeated,  and  lost  part  of  his  fleet.  The  Cretans  hung  up  his  sol- 
diers and  sailors  on  the  masts,  yards,  and  rigging  of  their  ships,  and 
returned  in  triumph  into  their  own  hai'bours,  after  rendering  the 
defeat  of  their  enemies  complete. 

The  Romans  never  forgot  or  forgave  a  defeat.  As  soon  as  the  Ma- 
cedonian war  was  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  they  again  took 
arms  against  the  Cretans.  Quintus  Metellus  conducted  the  arma- 
ment, and  met  with  an  obstinate  and  vigorous  resistance.  It  was  three 
years  before  the  Romans  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island. 

From  the  era  of  this  conquest  the  Cretans  have  no  longer  formed  a 
separate  nation,  or  made  any  figure  among  the  states  and  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  Their  noble  and  ingenuous  manners,  their  arts  and  sciences, 
their  value  and  their  virtues,  alas  !  are  now  no  more. 

The  island  of  Crete,  joined  with  the  small  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  on 
the  Lybian  coast,  formed  a  Roman  province.  Constantine  afterwards 
separated  it  from  Cyrene,  in  the  new  division  which  he  made  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire. 

When  Michael  III.  (Balbus)  sat  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
the  Agarenians,  a  people  of  Arabia,  attacked  Crete,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it  without  opposition.  Michael  made  some  ineffectual 
efforts  to  expel  them ;  and  his  successor,  Basil  I.,  the  Macedonian, 
was  not  more  successful.  It  was  reserved  for  Nicephorus  Phocas  to  de- 
liver this  fine  island  from  the  Arabian  yoke.  He  routed  them  in  various 
engagements  ;  and  in  the  course  of  nine  months,  he  reduced  the  whole 
island,  took  their  king,  Currup,  and  his  lieutenant,  Aremas,  pri- 
soners ;  and  united  to  the  empire  a  province  which  had  been  127  yeais 
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out  of  its  possession.  It  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
till  the  time  when  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  being  raised  to  the 
throne,  liberallv  rewarded  the  services  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat,  by  making  him  king  of  Thessalonica,  and  adding  the  island 
of  Crete  to  his  dominions.  But  that  lord,  more  covetous  of  gold 
tlian  glory,  sold  it  to  the  Venetians,  at  the  close  of  the  12  th  century, 
under  whom  it  assumed  another  name. 

Candia,  the  modem  name  of  the  island  of  Crete,  is  derived  from 
Khunda,  the  Arabian  name  of  the  capital  only.  It  soon  began  to 
flourish  under  the  Venetians,  who  remained  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion five  centuries  and  a  half. 

In  the  year  1645,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace,  the  treachery 
of  the  Turks  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  ill  fortunes.  It  was  in 
the  preceding  year,  1644,  that  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Divan 
led  them  to  plan  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Candia ;  but  being  then 
at  peace  with  the  Venetians,  they  concealed  their  design  under  the 
semblance  of  amity,  until  their  fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  had  sailed  for 
the  island.  The  Turks  then  threw  oflT  the  mask,  and  in  June  1645, 
landed  74,000  men  in  Candia ;  where,  in  their  first  campaign,  they 
took  the  strong  city  of  Canea,  with  their  usual  violence  and  slaugh- 
ter; and  thus  began,  in  injustice,  along  and  bloody  contest,  which 
lasted  all  that  century. 

In  the  year  1665,  Sultan  Mohammed  IV.,  not  satisfied  with  his 
predecessor  Ibrahim's  conquest  of  Canea,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  possession  of  the  whole  island ;  and  after  great  preparations 
made  at  Constantinople,  the  Vizier  landed  in  the  following  year  with 
a  gi'eat  force  in  Candia. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  May,  in  1667,  that  the  celebrated  siege 
of  Candia  began,  which  was  opened  by  the  Vizier  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men,  all  Turks ;  as,  to  prevent  suffering  by  treachery,  they 
would  enlist  none  but  true  Mussulmen.  These  Turks  were  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  attack  of  such  a  place,  and  fur- 
nished with  cannon,  some  of  which  caiTied  balls  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  weight-  So  certain  were  the  whole  nation  of  success, 
that  preparations  were  made  at  Constantinople  and  other  cities,  for 
Uluminations  and  rejoicings  on  the  capture  of  Candia ;  but  that 
place  resisted  the  most  furious  and  repeated  attacks  with  heroic  firm- 
ness, and  the  Vizier  was  obliged  to  continue  the  whole  of  the  winter 
in  the  trenches.  A  second  year  passed  in  a  repetition  of  the  same 
furious  attacks,  and  the  same  obstinate  resistance.  In  two  assaults, 
the  Turks  lost  30,000  men  ;  but  by  continual  supplies  of  troops  and 
ammunition,  they  were  still  enabled  to  press  forward,  and  at  length 
can-led  the  outworks  of  the  Christians. 

In  the  year  1 670,  after  a  bloody  and  obstinately  contested  war  of 
twenty-five  years,  dating  from  their  conquest  of  Canea,  the  island 
fell  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  made 
his  public  entry  into  the  city  of  Candia,  its  capital,  with  great  pomp 
and  ostentation. 
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That  capital,  however,  which  once  flourished  in  opulence,  is  now 
little  more  than  a  village  :  and  the  harbour,  once  the  mart  of  active 
commerce,  is  now  by  neglect  become  only  fit  for  boats  and  small 
craft. 

Falconer  represents  the  *  Britannia'  as  touching  at  that  island  in 
the  course  of  her  voyage  ;  and  feelingly  laments  the  desolating  hand 
of  war  that  had  ravaged  it : — 

Thus  time  elapsed,  while  o'er  the  pathless  tide, 

Their  ships  through  Grecian  seas  the  pilots  guide. 

Occasion  called  to  touch  at  Candia's  shore, 

Which,  bless'd  with  favouring  winds,  they  soon  explore ; 

The  haven  enter,  borne  before  the  gale, 

Despatch  their  commerce,  and  prepare  to  sail. 

Eternal  powers !  what  ruins  from  afar, 
Mark  the  fell  track  of  desolating  war! 
Here  arts  and  commerce,  with  auspicious  reign. 
Once  breathed  sweet  influence  on  the  happy  plain. 
While  o'er  the  lawn,  with  dance  and  festive  song. 
Young  Pleasure  led  the  jocund  hours  along: 
In  gay  luxuriance  Ceres  too  was  seen 
To  crown  the  valleys- with  eternal-green. 
Por  wealth,  for  valour,  courted  and  revered. 
What  Albion  is,  fair  Candia  then  appeared. 
Ah  !  who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  ! 
The  free-born  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke ; 
Tiiey  bow  to  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke  ! 
No  longer  Fame  the  drooping  heart  inspires, 
For  rude  oppression  quench'd  its  genial  fires; 
But  still  her  fields,  with  golden  harvests  crowned, 
Supply  the  barren  shores  of  Greece  around.  Shipwreck. 

It  was  now  the  10th  of  August,  and  we  had  for  several  days  been 
beating  about  the  most  open  part  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  north  of 
Candia,  in  such  a  state,  that  a  week  more  of  contrary  winds,  and  bad 
weather,  would  have  left  not  a  hand  in  the  vessel  fit  for  duty.  On  the 
morning  of  this  day  we  had  light  breezes  from  the  N.  E.,  and  clear 
weather,  but  were  still  employed  during  the  whole  of  the  day  in  beat- 
ing to  windward,  and  saw,  at  one  view,  the  islands  of  Caravi,  Kaimeni, 
Falconera,  Milo,  Anti-Milo,  the  Ananes,  and  Cape  St.  Angelo  of 
the  Morea.  Falconer,  in  his  '  Shipwreck,'  introducing  the  third  of 
these,  says : — 

Four  hours  thus  scuddiag  on  the  tide  she  flew, 
When  Falconera's  rocky  height  they  view  ; 
High  o'er  its  summit,  through  the  gloom  of  night. 
The  glimmering  watch-tower  casts  a  mournful  light. 

Which  leads  one  to  suppose  it  inhabited  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
and  possessing  a  light-house.  On  a  careful  survey  of  the  island  all 
around,  I  could  perceive  no  tivaces  of  habitation,  or  tlie  least  vestige 
of  a  building  of  that  kind,  and  our  passing  within  a  mile  of  it  afforded 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  observation. 

It  was  from  this  spot  the  Marine  Poet  formed  that  animated  survey 
of  the  classic  regions  which  surrounded  him,  and  from  which  he  so 
beautifully  adverts  to  the  adjacent  nations  of  Greece,  renowned  in 
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antiquity :  to  Athens,  honoured  hy  the  names  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristide's,  and  Solon  ;  to  Corinth,  and  her  architectural  beauties  ;  to 
Sparta,  and  her  heroic  son,  Leonidas,  who  with  a  handful  of  brave 
followers  scattered  the  countless  nnaiads  of  imperial  Xerxes  at  Ther- 
mopylae's immortal  plain ;  to  Ai'cadia,  celebrated  for  its  former  hap- 
piness and  fertility,  now  the  seat  of  rapine,  slaver}%  and  oppression  ; 
to  Ithaca,  the  scene  of  fair  Penelope's  attachment  and  fidelity  to  her 
absent  lord,  Ulysses  ;  to  Argos  and  Myceenae,  celebrated  by  Homer ; 
to  Macronisi,  or  the  Isle  of  Helena,  the  anchorage  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  in  the  wars  of  Troy;  to  Delos,  famed  for  the  sacredness  of  its  hal- 
lowed groves :  to  Lemnos,  where  Vulcan  was  hurled  from  heaven  by 
the  avenging  Juno,  and  where  Jove's  thunder  was  first  forged  on 
Cyclopian  anvils ;  to  the  illustrious  Troy,  immortalized  by  Homer's 
pen ;  to  the  Hellespont  and  Thracian  strand,  the  scene  of  the  impas- 
sioned loves  of  Hero  and  Leander ;  to  the  plains  of  Delphos,  which 
bore  the  sacred  oracle  of  Phoebus,  and  the  splendid  Temple  of 
Apollo ;  and  to  the  hill  of  famed  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  tuneful 
Nine ! 

I  had  read  his  inimitable  work  at  all  time  with  pleasure  ;  but  could 
not  fail  to  feel  its  beauties  more  strikingly,  when  the  eye  surveyed  the 
very  scenes  he  so  faithfully  portrays.  Like  him,  too,  I  had  often  had 
occasion  to  lament  the  want  of  congenial  feelings  in  the  bosoms  of 
some  at  least,  of  my  companions,  and  could  with  equal  propriety 
say:— 

Did  they. 

Unskilled  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman  lore, 
Unconscious  pass  each  famous  circling  shore  ? 
They  did ;  for  blasted  in  the  barren  shade. 
Here,  all  too  soon,  the  buds  of  science  fade: 
Sad  Ocean's  genius,  in  untimely  hour. 
Withers  the  bloom  of  every  springing  flower ; 
Here  Fancy  droops,  while  sullen  cloud  and  storm 
The  generous  climate  of  the  soul  deform. 

Increasing  breezes  had  obliged  us  to  reef  our  topsails  and  take  in  the 
topgallant  sails  during  the  night.  At  daylight  it  blew  strong  from  the 
N.E.,  and  the  vessel  was  under  snug  sail.  At  7  a.m.,  we  were  brought- 
to  by  a  brig  of  war,  the  commander  of  which  informed  us  that  he 
had  positive  intelligence  of  two  large  pirates  now  cruizing  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  as  his  pilot  was  apprehensive  of  a  N.  E.  gale,  it  was  his 
intention  to  go  into  Milo,  to  take  shelter  until  more  favourable  wea- 
ther might  give  a  hope  of  falling  in  with  them  in  fighting  condition. 
As  we  were  still  more  unfit  to  encounter  a  gale  than  our  adviser,  we 
resolved  to  accompany  him  into  port,  and  followed  him  accordingly. 
Bent  both  cables,  and  got  the  anchors  clear.  At  ten  entered  the 
harbour  of  Milo ;  and  at  noon,  came  to  an  anchor  in  twenty-five 
fathoms  water,  just  within  the  N.  E.  point;  which,  shutting  in  the 
Cape  that  forms  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  entrance  also,  rendered  us 
completely  land-locked.  Here  we  took  on  board  a  Greek  pilot ; 
gave  the  vessel  a  long  scope  of  cable ;  made  her  snug  for  the  worst 
weather ;  and  employed  the  crew  during  the  afternoon  in  making  up 
our  deficiency  of  fresh  water. 
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We  were  not  long  at  anchor  before  we  received  a  visit  from  the 
brother  of  the  English  Consul,  himself  a  Greek  or  Levantine ;  this 
brother  was  accompanied  by  a  Greek  priest,  the  Consul's  secretary,  a 
Greek  also ;  and  a  fine  young  lad,  about  fifteen,  the  Consul's  son. 
Learning  from  the  pilot,  who  spoke  sufficient  English  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  secretary  was  considered  the  most  learned  man  in  the 
island,  and  well  versed  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  I 
presented  him  with  some  printed  books,  and  manuscript  extracts 
from  some  of  their  most  celebrated  poets  and  historians,  particularly 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar,  Plutarch,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes ; 
from  the  perusal  of  which  he  appeared  to  derive  much  pleasure.  In 
Eton's  '  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  is  a  copy  of  the  Memorial 
presented  by  the  Greek  Deputies  to  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
imploring  her  gi-andson  for  their  emperor.  This  being  in  the  modem 
Greek,  he  read  it  aloud  to  his  companions,  who,  after  the  most  fixed 
attention  to  his  delivery  of  it,  expressed  the  warmest  interest  that  can 
be  conceived,  and  entered  into  an  animated  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  oppression  of  the  Ottomans.  The  pilot,  who  spoke  good 
Italian,  was  our  interpreter,  and  appeared  to  use  no  reserve  in  his 
communications.  He  entered  fully  into  the  warmth  with  which  his 
companions  expressed  the  indignation  they  felt  at  the  tyranny  of  the 
Turks,  and  their  regret  at  finding  all  their  efforts  towards  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  their  independence  hitherto  unsuccessful; 
though,  he  added,  "  our  desire  of  liberty  grows  every  day  more 
strong,  and  the  courage  of  our  people  is  equal  to  any  undertaking 
that  might  secure  it."  He  then  enumerated  instances  of  the  unfeel- 
ing barbarity  of  their  oppressors,  which  were  sufiicient  to  stir  the  very 
stones  to  mutiny  ;  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  belief,  that  not  a 
Greek  among  them  was  degenerate  enough  to  withhold  the  hazard  of 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  that  freedom  which  their  ancestors  so  proudly 
maintained  and  cherished,  while  there  existed  the  most  distant  pro- 
spect of  success. 


COMPLAISANCE. 


Complaisance,  though  in  itself  it  be  scarce  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
moral  virtues,  is  that  which  gives  a  lustre  to  every  talent  a  man  can  be  pos- 
sessed of.  It  was  Plato's  advice  to  an  unpolished  writer,  that  he  should 
sacrifice  to  the  Graces.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  advise  every  man  of 
learning,  who  would  not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere  scholar,  or  philosopher, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  which  I  have  here  mentioned. 
Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  in- 
ferior acceptable.  It  smooths  distinction,  sweetens  conversation,  and  makes 
every  one  in  company  pleased  with  himself.  It  produces  good  nature  and 
mutual  benevolence,  encourages  the  timorous,  soothes  the  turbulent,  hu- 
manizes the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a  society  of  civilized  persons  from  a 
confusion  of  savages. — Addison. 
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THE  FRIENDLY  COMMUNICATOR. 


PREMIUM  GIVEN  TO  FOREIGN  LABOURERS  TO  THE 
INJURY  OF  ENGLISH  WORKMEN. 

Sir,  Hull,  April  2,  1 832. 

Knowing  your  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  labouring  class, 
I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  observations  : — 

The  price  of  crown  deals  at  Memel  being  40«.  \0d.  per  load  of  50  cubic 
feet,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  crown  timber  in  the  balk,  '2Bs.'2d. 
it  appears  we  pay  the  Prussians  12s.  Sd.  for  converting  or  manufacturing  a 
load  of  timber  into  3-inch  deals  or  planks,  when  a  pair  of  English  sawyers 
would  do  the  work  for  4*.  Qd.  For  balk  timber  the  Prussians  charge 
16s.  Irf.  per  load ;  their  price  for  deals  of  similar  quality  being  27s.  Ad. :  so 
that  their  charge  for  sawing  this  description  of  timber  into  planks,  is  a 
trifle  less,  but  still  twice  as  much  as  English  sawyers  charge. 

At  Quebec,  the  price  of  yellow  pine  timber  is  los.  per  cubic  load ;  and 
the  price  of  a  load  of  yellow  pine  deals,  33s.  4rf.  leaving  the  Canadians 
18s.  Ad.  for  doing  what  Englishmen  charge  4s.  Qd.  The  reason  why  Cana- 
dians charge  more  than  Prussians  is,  that  the  extra  duty  on  timber  there 
gives  a  bounty  on  sawing  timber  in  Canada,  of  100  per  cent,  whilst  the 
Prossians  have  only  40  per  cent. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

A  Friend  to  British  Labourers. 


INEFFICIENT  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  AN  INCOME  OR 
PROPERTY  TAX. 

Sir,  Leeds,  March  29,  1833. 

The  excuse  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  for  not  acceding  to  Mr. 
Robinson's  motion,  to  remove  Taxation  from  Industry  to  Property,  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  Tory,  but  not  from  a  member  of  an  Ad- 
ministration which  professes  to  be  liberal,  and  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the 
public,  who  have  been  so  long  plundered  through  the  instrumentality  of 
inequitable  laws. 

Mr.  Thomson  says,  if  Property  bear  its  share  of  Taxes  it  will  leave  the 

country.  Now  the  description  of  Property,  which  is  most  exempt  is  Land 
and  Funds,  for  capital  engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures  is  well  taxed  ; 
indeed  it  is  so  pressed  upon,  that  it  is  quitting  the  countrj'  veiy  fast,  and 
if  the  present  syetem  of  taxation  be  not  changed  for  one  more  in  confor- 
mity with  equity,  there  will  soon  be  nothing  hut  fixed  property  to  tax. 
The  fears  of  Mr.  Thomson  are  quite  groundless ;  for  if  it  w  ere  possible 
for  the  Landowners  to  take  their  land  away,  they  could  not  carry  it  to  any 
other  country  where  the  people  would  submit  to  such  iniquitous  corn-laws 
as  they  have  imposed  on  the  English,  who  are  obliged  to  work  themselves 
and  their  children  to  death  to  avoid  starvation.  If  the  Fundholders  would 
depart  and  take  with  them  the  National  Debt,  they  would  atone  for  the 
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mischief  they  have  done  their  unhappy   country ;  but  they  will  remain 
with  us  as  long  as  we  have  a  farthing  in  our  pockets  to  pay  them. 

I  believe,  after  all,  we  must  adopt  the  plan  of  the  present  excellent 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  rejected,  and  refuse  to  pay 
Taxes  until  they  are  equitably  levied  on  the  whole  community.  As 
the  oppressed  to  their  oppressors  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  to 
one,  it  only  requires  firmness  to  avoid  anarchy  and  revolution,  which  will 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  perseverance  in  the  present  system — 
a  system  that  is  destroying  the  middle  class,  the  party  who  employ  the 
poor. 

The  French  revolution  was  brought  on  by  the  Aristocracy  not  paying 
their  portion  of  Taxes,  and  if  we  should  have  the  misfortune  to  imitate 
our  neighbours,  we  shall  be  driven  to  do  so  by  our  Landowners  and  Fund- 
holders  refusing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  state. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  C. 

*^*  The  Communication  from  West  Cumberland,  on  the  "  Employment 
of  the  Irish  Peasants  ;"  and  that  from  Brighton,  on  "  The  Employment  of 
the  Polish  Exiles"  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


LOCUSTS. 


"The  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the  heavens  shall  tremble  j  the  «in 
moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining." — .Ioel  ii.  10. 


Thine  are  these  hosts,  when,  in  thy  wrath,  O  Lord ! 

High  in  the  obscure  heavens,  innumerable. 

The  legion'd  swarms,  with  chariot-sounding  yell, 

Or  noise  of  roaring  flames,  at  thy  dread  word, 

Bring  devastating  judgment.     The  keen  sword, 

Ominous  in  the  sky,  doth  not  reveal, 

With  dubious  boding,  which  no  tongue  may  tell, 

Terror  so  dark,  as  when  that  winged-horde 

Of  rushing  flight,  falls  like  a  bloody  rain, 

Colouring  the  blessed  sunlight. — Mosque  and  tomb, 

And  pale-washed  spire,  wont  on  the  distant  plain 

To  gleam  magnificent,  and  all  the  bloom, 

Of  branching  forests,  sink  in  fearful  gloom, 

Red,  like  the  clouds  above  that  shower  the  living  stain.* 


*  A  gentleman,  at  Poonah,  was  witness  to  an  immense  army  of  locusts  which 
ravaged  the  Mahratta  countrj';  the  column  they  composed  was  said  to  have  ex- 
tended five  hundred  miles  !  So  compact  was  their  body,  when  on  the  wing,  that, 
like  an  eclipse,  they  completely  hid  the  sun,  so  that  no  shadow  was  cast  by  any 
object;  and  some  lofty  tombs  at  a  very  short  distance  were  rendere<l  quite  invisi- 
ble. What  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene  was  their  being  of  the  red  species  of 
locusts ;  for,  clustering  upon  the  trees,  after  they  ha<l  stripped  them  of  their  fo- 
liage, they  turned  the  verdant  green  into  a  bloody  hue. 


C.  Richards,  Printer,  100.  .St.  Marlin*s  Lane,  Clu^riiig  Cros3. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REVIEW 


PRINCIPLES    AND    PLAN   OF   A    GRADUATED    TAX  ON 
INCOME  AND  PROPERTY  COMBINED. 

In  the  late  discussion  on  !Mr.  Robinson's  Motion,  of  which  we  gave 
a  copious  report  in  the  Seventh  Xumber  of  this  ^York,  oue  of  the 
objections  urged  to  his  views  by  Mr.  Warburton  was,  that  they 
did  not  go  far  enough ;  as  the  gi-eat  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  In- 
come or  Property  Tax  would  be,  in  its  becoming  a  subslifute  for  all 
other  taxes,  and  getting  rid  at  once  of  the  complicated  machineiy 
which  must  be  continued  as  long  as  any  portion  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  taxation  remained.  Another  objection,  urged  by  Mr.  Pou- 
LETT  Thomson,  was,  that  Mr.  Robinson  had  given  no  definite 
plan,  and  submitted  no  scale  of  the  graduation  he  proposed,  so  that 
the  ^Ministers  were  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  what  it 
was  that  he  intended  or  desired. 

We  intend  to  meet  both  these  objections ;  first,  by  making  the 
Graduated  Tax  on  Income  and  Property  sufficiently  large  to  supersede 
all  other  taxes:  and,  secondly,  by  giving  the  exact  Scale  of  Gradua- 
tion in  figures,  so  that  no  doubt  may  remain  in  any  quarter,  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Plan  we  propose.  The  general  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  wiU  be  given  as  we  proceed ;  but,  to  render  our 
views  the  more  easily  intelligible,  we  will  begin — first,  by  stating 
what  we  deem  to  be  the  principles  of  Just  Taxation  : — next,  shewing 
wherein  these  principles  are  violated  by  the  existing  system  of  raising 
the  revenue  in  England ; — and,  lastly,  proving  to  what  extent  this 
violation  would  be  remedied  by  the  substitution  of  one  simple  and 
intelligible  Tax  on  Income  and  Property  alone,  graduated  in  the 
manner  and  on  the  scale  that  we  intend  to  propose. 

The  principles  of  Just  Taxation  we  consider,  then,  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  That  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  tax,  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  state,  should  be  taken  from  the  people  : — Because  capital 
is  creative,  and  wealth  becomes  the  source  of  wealth  ;  therefore, 
while  the  sums  abstracted  in  taxes  cease  to  be  productive  in  their  ex- 
penditure, whatever  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 

VOL.  I. — no.  2  s 
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people,  augments  and  re-produces,  by  judicious  use,  in  every  suc- 
ceeding operation  of  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufacture. 

2.  That  the  nature  of  the  tax  should  be  so  simple  and  intelligible 
as  that  the  most  uninformed  person  who  is  subject  to  its  operation 
could  easily  comprehend  it,  clearly  understand  its  bearings,  and  give 
to  it  the  full  measure  of  his  approbation  or  dissent : — Because  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  can  only  be  given  to  that  which  is  clearly  understood ; 
and  because  dissatisfaction  arising  from  ignorance  is  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  discontents,  and  the  most  difficult  to  allay. 

3.  That  the  tax  should  be  as  certain  and  economical  as  possible  in  its 
collection  : — Because  all  charges  incurred  in  this  operation  are  abso- 
lute waste,  being  equally  lost  to  the  payer  and  receiver,  or  to  the 
people  and  the  government, — thus  serving  only  to  support  a  body  of 
useless  and  unproductive  beings,  who  could  be  much  better  em- 
ployed. 

4.  That  the  tax  should  be  as  favorable  as  possible  to  consumption  : — 
Because  the  only  wealth  possessed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  is 
their  labour ;  and  as,  whatever  impedes  consumption  throws  that  labour 
out  of  demand,  and  whatever  increases  consumption  makes  that  labour 
more  in  request ;  so,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  in  prosperity 
or  in  misery,  in  proportion  to  the  relation  which  consumption  bears  to 
their  power  of  supplying  materials  for  its  exercise. 

5.  That  the  tax  should  beai*  as  strict  a  relation  as  possible  to  the 
means  of  the  individuals  who  have  to  pay  it : — Because  by  this 
alone  can  each  man's  interest  in  the  state  be  at  the  same  time  fairly 
burthened  and  fairly  protected. 

6.  That  the  tax  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  a  nature  not  to 
be  secretly  evaded  : — Because  the  demoralization  which  frauds  upon 
the  revenue  occasion,  is  of  itself  a  serious  evil ;  and  because  the  prac- 
tice of  enjoying  advantages,  and  not  contributing  the  proper  share  of 
sacrifice  with  others  with  whom  such  advantages  are  paiticipated,  is 
selfish,  dishonourable,  and  revolting  to  every  just  and  patriotic  mind. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  every  one  of  these  principles  is  vio- 
lated by  the  existing  mode  of  taxation  in  all  countries  of  the  world ; 
and  though  different  states  exhibit  these  errors  in  very  different  de- 
grees, yet  there  is  not  one  nation  on  the  earth  in  which  they  do  not 
abound  in  their  financial  laws.  In  the  present  inquiry,  however, 
reference  will  be  made  to  England  only.     For  example : — 

1.  Every  undeserved  pension,  and  every  superfluous  appointment, 
(and  unhappily  there  are  still  many  of  each  of  these  evils  left  un- 
touched) is  a  violation  of  the  first  principle, — that  taxes  should  never 
exceed  the  smallest  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  institutions, 
protect  the  property,  and  preserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
state  : — Because  these  excrescences  are  not  necessary ;  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  is  not  protected,  but  invaded  thereby  ;  while  every 
shilling  of  tax  so  appropriated  is  a  waste  of  money  for  unproductive 
purposes,  which,  had  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  people, 
would  have  been  capable  of  continual  improvement'. 
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2.  The  existing  taxes,  instead  of  being  simple  and  intelligible,  are 
so  confused  and  complicated,  that  the  most  skilfol  financier  in  the 
kingdom  does  not  know  the  names  or  amount  of  all,  nor  the  bearinos 
or  effects  of  one  half  that  are  raised.  Hence  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  different  Chanceiloi-s  of  the  Exchequer ; — hence  the  oppo- 
site pictures  of  prosperity  and  adversity  drawn  from  the  verv  same 
tables  and  returns  ; — hence  finance  committees,  who  are  vears  un- 
ravelling the  mysterious  web  ; — and  hence  the  ignorance,  so  general 
and  so  profound,  that  the  first  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agricul- 
turists, differ  in  their  opinions  on  the  multifarious  questions  that  these 
multitudinous  taxes  generate;  while  the  most  fatal  enoi-s  are  committed, 
in  contracts,  purchases,  and  sales,  from  the  impossibility  of  any  single 
individual  having  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  all  the  taxes  that  at  any  time  exist,  their  fluctuations,  their  bear- 
ings, and  their  immediate  or  contingent  effects. 

3.  The  taxes  ai-e  now  so  difficult  of  collection,  that  an  immense 
expense  is  incurred,  in  the  establishment  of  custom-houses  in  every 
port,  excise-offices  in  ever>-  town,  coast-blockades,  a  revenue  service 
by  sea  and  land,  and  hosts  of  collectoi-s,  informers,  and  spies ;  with 
all  of  which  the  business  is  but  still  impei-fectly  performed  ;  as,  in 
addition  to  the  evil  which  this  expense  creates,  a  still  greater  loss  is 
incurred  by  many  of  the  taxed  articles  not  being  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  tax  at  all,  from  the  facility  which  this  very  cum- 
brousness  of  the  machineiy  affords  to  the  dishonest  for  escaping  from 
its  operation. 

4.  The  taxes  are  now  the  most  powerful  impediments  to  consump- 
tion that  human  ingenuity  could  invent.  To  say  nothinf'  of  the  raw 
produce  which  is  consumed  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  either  imported 
or  grown, — as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  a  variety-  of  other  articles,  the 
consumption  of  which  is  not  one-fourth  of  what  it  would  be,  if  all 
were  exempt  from  duties  :  and  by  the  restrictions  on  which,  all  labour 
employed   in   their   growth,   preparation,  or   conveyance,  is  less  ia 

amount,  and  less  in  value,  than  if  the  consumption  were  oreater  ; to 

say  nothing  of  the  euls  inflicted  by  the  present  system  of  taxation  oa 
all  this  imported  produce,  which,  by  impeding  its  consumption  in 
England,  equally  impedes  the  sale  o'f  English  goods,  which  would 
form  the  payments  for  the  foreign  supplies ; — if  we  turn  to  those  arti- 
cles which  derive  theii-  chief  value  from  being  uTought  into  manufac- 
tures by  the  labour  of  the  community,  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  is  not  burthened  with  a  tax  that  impedes  its  con- 
sumption. Among  others,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  timber, 
metals,  glass,  tallow,  oil,  leather,  rags,  paper,  and  a  never-endin«^ 
catalogue  of  materials,  the  working  up  of  which  furnishes  the  ^ejrt 
mass  of  the  people  with  labour  and  subsistence :  all  these  are  so 
taxed,  that  not  half  the  quantity  of  either  is  now  consumed  which 
would  undoubtedly  find  purchasers  if  all  were  entirely  free  of  impost  - 
and  consequently,  by  these  restraints,  labour  is  thrown  out  of  demand* 
and  all  classes  are  sufferers  thereby. 

2  s  2 
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6.  The  taxes  levied  at  present  bear  no  just  relation  to  the  means  of 
the  individuals  called  upon  to  pay  them ;  all  those  which  are  considered 
most  productive,  bearing  heavier  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  means  of  payment.  Among  others,  the 
taxes  that  affect  the  price  of  bread,  beer,  dwellings,  light,  soap,  candles, 
and  apparel,  are  all  grievous  in  the  extreme  to  the  poor,  because  a 
certain  portion  of  each  of  these  is  indispensible  to  bare  subsistence, 
and  to  the  performance  of  their  daily  labour ;  while  the  rich,  by  not 
consuming  in  any  case  a  hundred  times  as  much  of  each  of  these  as  the 
poor — individual  compared  with  individual — though  their  means  are 
often  a  thousand  fold  gi'eater,  do  not  sustain  their  just  share  of  the 
burthens  which  fall  thus  heaviest  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear 
them.  Again  :  the  taxes  on  justice  and  knowledge,  the  duty  on 
paper  for  correspondence  or  for  printed  books,  the  taxes  on  friendly 
communication,  by  the  profits  made  on  the  conveyance  of  letters,  the 
taxes  on  goods  sold  by  auction,  however  great  the  distress  that  occa- 
sions it,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  affect  the  poor  deeply,  without 
affecting  the  rich  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degi*ee  :  and  while  the 
landholder,  great  and  small,  is  burthened  with  all  manner  of  in- 
cumbrances, in  taxes,  tithes,  poor-rates,  &c. — he,  again  burthening  the 
farmer  by  coirespondingly  high  rents,  and  all  other  classes  by  the 
restrictive  corn-laws,  as  an  equivalent, — the  fundholder,  however  rich, 
is  exempt  from  burthens  of  a  corresponding  nature  on  the  property 
from  which  his  income  is  derived. 

If  there  be  added  to  all  this,  the  taxes  on  legal  proceedings,  which 
offer  a  direct  bounty  to  iniquity,  by  giving  the  rich  the  power  to 
impede  justice  to  the  poor:  the  taxes  on  bills  of  exchange,  receipts, 
agreements,  conti'acts,  &c.,  which  are  a  temptation  to  evasion,  as  well 
as  a  clog  to  necessary  transactions  of  business :  the  taxes  on  insurance, 
which  are  punishments  for  prudence,  and  a  bounty  to  carelessness 
and  indifference  :  the  taxes  on  newspapers  and  advertisements,  which 
are  hindrances  to  knowledge,  and  to  the  necessary  facilities  to  inven- 
tions, and  novelties  in  trade  ;  not  to  mention  a  host  of  others  equally 
objectionable,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  most  ingenious  man 
living,  could  hardly  hope  to  invent  any  system  so  thoroughly  and 
entirely  clumsy,  barbarous,  unequal,  and  defeating  all  its  avowed 
ends,  as  the  system  of  taxation  under  which  we  have  now  lived  in 
England  for  so  many  centuries,  and  from  which,  unless  there  is  a 
complete  change  in  the  entire  plan,  no  taking  off  the  taxes  from  one 
commodity  to  place  them  on  another,  will  do  more  than  afford  a  very 
partial  and  temporary  relief. 

The  plan  that  is  now  intended  to  be  proposed,  will,  it  is  believed, 
obviate  all  these  difficulties.  It  will  not  be  subject  to  a  single  one  of 
all  the  objections  enumerated;  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  conform- 
able to  each  of  the  Principles  of  Taxation,  laid  down  as  the  basis  on 
which  all  supplies  raised  for  the  service  of  the  state  should  be  regu- 
lated :  so  that  if  these  principles  be  admitted  to  be  just,  the  system 
which  best  realizes  them  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  most  worthy 
of  adoption. 
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The  data  upon  which  any  exact  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  pro- 
bable result  of  a  Graduated  Income  or  Property  Tax,  can  only  be 
collected  by  the  Government.  But,  as  we  knoto  that  at  the  present 
moment  a  revenue  of  70,000,000/.  and  upwards,  is  actually  raised 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  England,  including  the  tithes 
and  contributions  to  the  church,  the  county  and  poor  rates,  and 
a  vai'iety  of  other  branches  of  local  taxation  over  and  above  the 
revenue  paid  for  the  genei-al  purposes  of  the  State,  it  must  be  evident 
that  as  large  a  sum  of  money  can  be  raised  from  the  same  mass  of 
people,  by  taxing  their  income  or  property,  as  by  taxing  the  com- 
modities they  consume — since  it  is  in  both  cases  the  people  who  pay- 
it.  At  present  the  taxes  paid  are  on  the  amount  of  people's  expendi- 
ture. We  would  merely  change  it  to  a  tax  on  people's  income,  from 
whatever  som-ce  derived :  and  if  the  general  income  of  the  country  be 
only  equal  to  its  general  expenditure,  the  amount  capable  of  being 
raised  must  in  each  case  be  the  same ;  though  in  reality,  as  all  coun- 
tries making  progress  in  wealth  must  have  an  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure,  the  tax  on  income,  if  correctly  levied,  would  produce 
more  than  the  tax  on  expenditure  levied  at  the  same  rate. 

The  amount  of  the  population  to  be  made  subject  to  the  operation 
of  such  an  Income  or  Property  Tax,  should  include  only  those  who 
can  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State,  without  deprinng  them- 
selves of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  should  therefore  be  kept 
within  certain  limits  of  income,  as  a  minimufn,  below  which  no  con- 
tributions should  be  raised.  Now,  the  population  of  the  British 
Isles,  according  to  the  latest  census,  may  be  taken  in  round  numbei-s 
at  25  millions.  Taking  one  fourth  of  these  to  represent  the  adult 
males — one  fourth  the  adult  females — and  the  other  half  to  include 
children,  which  is  about  the  proportion  in  which  these  several  classes 
stand  to  each  other,  there  would  then  be  at  least  6  millions  of  men, 
from  whose  property  or  whose  incomes  (leaving  the  women  and  chil- 
dren untouched)  a  revenue  might  be  raised.  Stiiking  off,  however,  the 
full  half  of  this  number,  namely,  3  millions,  as  being  in  a  condition 
of  too  great  poverty  to  be  taxed  at  all,  (though,  according  to  the  present 
system,  the  very  poorest,  and  weakest,  and  youngest,  of  both  sexes,  aie 
aul  included  in  the  grasp  of  those  taxes  which  are  placed  on  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,)  we  should  have  a  number  of  3  millions  of  men, 
as  adults  and  heads  of  families,  or  one  eighth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, from  which  to  raise  the  revenue  required. 

We  would  propose,  then,  to  begin  the  scale  of  taxable  income  at 
100/.  per  annum,  considering  that  less  than  this  amount  of  annual 
income  ought  not  to  be  trenched  upon,  if  we  desire  to  see  comfort 
reign  among  the  humblest  classes,  and  means  afforded  to  every  parent 
to  bring  up  his  family  in  habits  of  order,  propriety,  and  religion;  and 
to  give  to  all  his  children  that  necessarj'  degree  of  education  to  fit 
them  for  the  due  performance  of  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  to  pro- 
cure an  honest  livelihood,  by  the  exercise  of  their  mental  and  bodily 
faculties  combined. 

Commencing  at  this  point,  we  would  proceed  upward,  by  a 
graduated  scale,  increasing  by  slight  additions  to  the  rate  of  tax,  till 
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it  reached  incomes  of  25,OO0Z.  per  annum — where  the  maximum  of 
the  rate  might  end  ;  and  all  incomes  above  that  amount  be  taxed  at 
tlie  same  per  centage  throughout. 

We  would  make  a  clear  distinction,  however,  between  incomes 
derived  from  professions,  trades,  or  other  precarious  and  fluctuating 
sources  of  gain,  and  incomes  derived  from  fixed  property,  such  as 
lands,  houses,  funds,  annuities,  pensions,  &c. — taxing  the  former  at 
only  half  the  rate  of  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  the  impermanency 
of  the  one  and  the  durability  of  the  other,  and  preserving  that  pro- 
portion throughout. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  incomes  arising  from  profes- 
sions or  trades  ought  not  to  be  taxed  at  all,  inasmuch  as  such  a  tax 
would  withdravv  money  from  productive  and  accumulating  use,  and 
thereby  cripple  commerce  and  trade.  But  this  argument,  if  it  be 
worth  anything  at  all,  would  be  equally  valid  against  taxing  incomes 
aaising  from  fixed  property  in  land  or  funds ;  as,  whatever  is  abstracted 
from  the  income  of  the  rich  landholder  or  the  poor  shopkeeper,  and 
absorbed  by  the  Government  to  pay  its  expences,  is  equally  withdrawn 
from  the  productive  expenditure  and  circulation  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  good  argument  against  raising  one  farthing  more  of  revenue  than 
is  absolutely  indispensible ;  but  it  is  no  better  argument  against  the 
justice  of  a  tax  on  one  description  of  income  than  it  would  be  against 
any  other.  To  exempt  incomes  arising  from  professions  and  trades, 
from  all  tax  whatever,  and  to  make  incomes  arising  from  realized 
property  subject  to  tax,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  height  of 
impolicy,  as  well  as  injustice,  and  could  not  be  defended  by  any 
argument  based  on  reason  or  common  sense.  Let  us  put  a  case. 
Suppose  a  hamster  or  a  merchant,  each  making  5,000/.  a-ycar  by 
his  pursuit,  and  spending  the  whole  sum  as  regularly  as  it  was 
earned,  without  laying  by  any  portion  of  it.  Suppose  at  the  same 
time  a  physician  and  a  manufacturer,  each  making  5,000/.  a-year  by 
Lis  pursuit,  and  each  living  on  half  his  income,  and  investing  the 
surplus  in  realized  property,  in  houses,  lands,  or  funds.  Can  any- 
thing be  conceived  more  impolitic,  or  more  unjust,  than  that  the 
thoughtless  spendthrifts,  who  lavish  their  incomes  as  fast  as  they 
receive  them,  should  go  untaxed ;  and  tliat  the  thoughtful  husbanders 
of  a  provision  for  their  old  age,  or  their  children,  should  be  taxed 
because  of  their  prudence  ?  The  question  can  receive  but  one 
answer ;  for  every  one  must  perceive  that  so  to  act  would  be  to  pay  a 
premium  for  improvidence,  and  to  punish  prudence  and  economy 
instead  of  giving  tliem  encouragement. 

In  tlie  Examiner  of  March  31,  in  an  excellent  article  on  tlie 
Ministerial  rejection  of  Mr.  Robinson's  Motion  for  a  Committee,  we 
find  the  following  passage,  which  is  so  strictly  in  point,  that  wo  have 
great  pleasure  in  inti'oducing  it  here. 

*  With  regard  to  a  tax  on  property  in  lieu  of  taxes  pressing  unduly  on 
industry,  we  are  advocates  of  such  a  change,  provided  that  a  mode  of  direct 
taxation  can  be  devised,  wliich,  without  being  intolerable  to  the  feelings  of 
individuals,  admits  of  the  just  apportionment  of  each  person's  payment  to 
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Lis  means.  But  is  this  the  object  of  all  who  ask  for  a  property  tax  ?  By  a 
property  tax  do  not  some  of  the  number  mean  a  tax  upon  certain  kinds  of 
property — a  tax  which  shall  fall  exclusively  upon  land,  houses,  and  money 
lent  at  interest  ?  ^Vhen  they  say  that  taxes  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  indus- 
try, do  they  mean,  what  is  both  true  and  important,  that  taxes  ought  not  to 
be  laid  so  as  to  divert  industry  from  one  employment,  or  turn  it  artificially 
into  another,  or  do  they  mean  that  no  taxes  whatever  shall  be  paid  by  per- 
sons in  business,  and  that  such  shall  be  wholly  exempt  from  a  share  of  the 
public  burthens.  If  this  monstrovs  f»'oposition  be  intended,  let  it  be  avowed, 
and  it  shall  be  controverted.  We  countenance  no  schemes  of  injustice ; 
and,  should  the  occasion  arise,  are  prepared  to  contend  for  the  rights  of  the 
rich,  as  we  have  ever  done,  and  ever  shall  do,  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  poor.  Mr  Attwood  likens  the  state  of  the  coimtry  to  that  of  a  ship's 
crew,  short  of  provisions; — supposing  it  to  be  so,  it  becomes  us  to  practise 
the  nicest  economy,  to  apportion  the  shares  with  the  justest  hand,  but  not 
to  prey  upon  each  other,  not  to  turn  cut-throats  and  cannibals. 

*  Give  industry  fair  play  ;  give  wealth  fair  play ;  wealth  is  the  reward  of 
industry,  and  industry  has  its  interest  of  manifold  kinds  in  not  damaging 
its  object. 

*  We  would  not  cure  one  wrong  by  attempting  another ;  because  the  in- 
dustrious have  had  more  than  their  share  of  the  burthen,  we  would  not  with 
sheer  undisguised  injustice  propose  to  transfer  the  load  in  mass  to  the  rich 
solely.  If  it  were  said,  do  not  tax  those  who  work,  tax  those  who  do  not 
work ;  the  principle  would  be  intelligible,  but  unjust.  Those  who  do  not 
work,  are  often  those  who  cannol ;  and  instead  of  being  peculiarly  bur- 
thened,  are  fitter  objects  for  being  peculiarly  spared.  Those  ag;un, "whose 
circumstances  do  not  require  them  to  work  for  their  bread,  often  work  for 
the  public  good,  all  the  more  elTiciently,  and  in  modes  which  would  never 
answer  as  means  of  livelihood.  Though  the  majority  of  those  who  cau 
afford  to  be  idle,  always  are  idle,  there  is  a  minority  which  comprises  the 
greatest  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  the  human  race.  Finally,  almost  all 
those  who  live  and  do  no  work,  do  so  because  they  have  worked,  they  or  their 
fathers  before  them.  To  take  the  burthen  entirely  off  those  •«ho  are  work- 
ing, and  lay  it  wholly  on  those  who  hare  worked,  is  a  poor  mode  of  encour- 
aging men  to  work,  but  a  very  effectual  one  of  inducing  them  to  devour  all 
they  produce,  and  leave  nothitig  for  posterity.^ 

We  concur  entirely  in  the  justice  of  this  view ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  great  object  of  the  change  proposed,  namely,  to  fax 
income  and  property  instead  of  commodities,  is  to  relieve  the  com- 
mei'cial  and  labouring  classes  from  the  great  weight  of  the  pressure 
that  now  bears  so  heavily  upon  them,  we  confess  that  it  appears  to  us 
unjust  and  ungrateful  in  the  extreme,  for  those  very  classes  who  are 
thus  to  be  relieved  to  so  gi-eat  an  extent,  to  demand  an  entire  ex- 
emption from  bearing  any  share  of  the  public  burthens  at  ail. 

The  next  consideration,  then,  is  the  rate  of  such  Taxation  in  the 
whole,  and  in  parts.  If  the  present  income  of  the  country,  from 
all  sources,  exceeds,  as  it  is  contended  by  most  statistical  writers 
to  do,  oOO  millions  sterling, — or  £20  a  head  on  the  whole  po- 
pulation, then  a  tax  on  such  income,  to  raise  50  millions  a  year, 
should  be  10  per  cent.  That  may  be  taken  to  be  the  par,  or 
average  standard  of  rate.  But,  considering  that  all  persons  having 
incomes  of  less  than  £100  a  year,  might  be  fairly  exempt;  and 
that  the  population  within  the  operation  of  the  tax  would  not  ex- 
ceed 3  millions  of  male  adults  and  heads  of  families,  Ae  average 
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rate  would  be  raised  by  such  reduction  of  the  numbers ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  hereafter  to  be  given,  it  will  be  seen  to  range 
between  1  per  cent,  as  the  lowest,  and  25  per  cent,  as  the  highest 
extreme.  According  to  the  present  system  of  taxing  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  leaving  large  masses  of  property  untouched,  although  10 
per  cent,  may  be  the  average  rate  at  which  the  ivliole  income  of  the 
country  is  taxed,  there  is  this  manifest  injustice  in  the  gradation  of  the 
scale,  as  it  leaves  the  par,  or  average  centre,  and  ascends  or  descends 
to  either  extreme.  Assuming  that  the  middle  classes  at  present  pay 
about  10  per  cent,  on  their  whole  gains,  it  will  be  found,  on  ascend- 
ing to  the  gentry,  or  class  next  above  them,  that  they  pay  only  about 
7i  per  cent. ;  and,  ascending  still  higher,  the  nobility,  the  more 
wealthy  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  the  rich  landholder  and  fundholder, 
pay  about  5  per  cent,  only  on  the  incomes  they  enjoy  !  Taking  the 
descending  direction,  however,  from  the  centre,  or  par,  the  scale  in~ 
creases  as  the  poverty  grows  more  helpless ;  and,  accordingly,  while 
the  middle  class  of  prosperous  and  substantial  tradesmen  may  be  sup- 
posed to  pay  10  per  cent.,  the  hard-working  artisan,  and  the  small 
shopkeeper  will  pay  from  15  to  20 ;  and  the  labourer  of  the  lowest 
class  above  the  actual  pauper,  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  his  miserable  pittance,  in  the  taxes  on  those  articles  of 
daily  use  and  consumption,  bread,  meat,  beer,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  soap, 
candles,  apparel,  and  other  commodities  which  habit  has  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  his  comfort,  if  not  to  his  very  existence.  Whatever  objec- 
tions, therefore,  may  exist  to  a  graduated  scale  of  Taxation,  must 
exist  in  much  greater  force  against  the  present  system,  than  against 
any  other  that  could  be  substituted  in  its  place :  for  here  we  have  a 
gi'aduated  scale  from  5  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  incomes  of  the 
parties  contributing, — but  in  defianceof  justice,humanity,  and  common 
sense,  graduated  the  wrong  way ;  making  those  who  are  the  richest 
pay  the  smallest  proportion  of  their  incomes  to  the  support  of  the 
state,  and  exacting  from  the  poorest  the  largest  proportion  of  their 
scanty  store,  to  uphold  the  Government  under  which  they  live.  Such 
a  violation  of  all  equity  as  this,  can  surely  never  meet  defenders. 

We  propose,  then,  to  preserve  the  principle  of  graduation,  which  is 
not  merely  acknowledged  but  acted  upon  in  our  present  system,  and 
to  reverse  the  order  of  its  progi-ess  ; — to  begin  by  taxing  the  incomes  of 
the  lowest  class  included  in  the  scale,  namely  £100,  at  1  and  2  per 
cent,  instead  of  25,  and  end  by  taxing  the  incomes  of  the  high- 
est class,  from  £25,000  to  £200,000  and  upwards,  at  12^  and  25 
per  cent,  instead  of  5 ;  acting,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportion  before  laid  down,  namely,  to  lighten  or  increase 
the  weight  of  the  burthen  with  as  exact  a  regard  as  possible  to  the 
capacity  of  the  parties  to  bear  them. 

When  it  is  admitted  that  the  great  end  of  Government  is  to  protect 
the  persons  and  property  of  its  subjects  from  foreign  invasion  and  do- 
mestic spoil,  it  must  be  clear  that  those  who  have  the  largest  posses- 
sions to  protect,  and  the  most  numerous  privileges  to  enjoy,  ought  to 
be  the  parties  who  should  contribute,  not  merely  most  largely,  but  in 
the  largest  proportion  to  their  income,  for  the  support  of  the  protection 
required. 
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Lord  Althorp,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Robin- 
son's motion,  called  this  gi-aduation  of  rate,  "  an  equalization  of 
property;"  and  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  was  re-echoed  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson  and  others,  called  it  "  a  confiscation  of  property."  We 
have  shown,  in  our  comments  on  that  debate,  how  far  removed  were  both 
of  these  authorities  from  the  truth.  But  we  subjoin  a  higher  authority 
than  either,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  them.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Palet,  writing  on  this  subject,  says  : — 

*  A  tax,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the  circum- 
stances (or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  the  property)  of  the 
persons  who  pay  it.  But,  upon  what,  it  might  be  asked,  is  this  opinion 
founded :  unless  it  could  be  shown,  that  such  a  proportion  interferes  the 
least  with  the  general  conveniency  of  subsistence  ?  Whereas,  I  should 
rather  believe,  that  a  tax  constructed  with  a  view  to  that  conveniency, 
ought  to  rise  upon  the  different  classes  of  the  community,  in  a  much  higher 
ratio  than  the  simple  proportion  of  their  incomes.  The  point  to  be 
regarded,  is,  not  what  men  hare,  but,  what  they  can  spare : — and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  man  who  possesses  a  thousand  pounds  a-year,  can  mare  easily 
give  up  a  hundred,  than  a  man  with  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  can  part 
with  ten  ;  that  is,  those  habits  of  life  which  are  reasonable  and  innocent, 
and  upon  the  ability  to  continue  which,  the  formation  of  families  depends, 
will  be  much  less  affected  by  the  one  deduction,  than  by  the  other.  It  is 
still  more  evident,  that  a  man  of  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  would  not  be 
so  much  distressed  in  his  subsistence,  by  a  demand  from  him  of  ten  pounds, 
as  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  would  be  by  the  loss  of  one : — to  which  we 
must  add,  that,  the  population  of  the  country  being  replenished  by  the 
marriages  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  society,  their  accommodation  and 
relief  become  of  more  importance  to  the  state,  than  the  conveniency  of  any 
higher,  but  less  numerous,  order  of  its  citizens.' 

We  have  heard  it  often  urged,  that  Property  is  faii-ly  entitled  to  its 
just  influence  in  the  State  :  and  when  Property  contributes  its  just 
shai'e  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  expenses,  we  shall  have  no  ob- 
jection to  see  it  invested  with  its  due  shai'e  of  influence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  aflairs.  We  have  accordingly  provided,  in  the  Plan  of 
a  Graduated  Tax  proposed,  that  the  possessors  of  lai-ge  Incomes, 
whose  rate  of  taxation  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
their  means,  should  be  gi'anted  an  additional  number  of  votes,  as 
Electors,  in  proportion  to  the  per  centage  of  tax  actually  paid  by  them ; 
and  be  so  registered  in  all  boroughs  or  counties  in  which  their  resi- 
dence or  property  may  lie  :  thus  giving  them  an  increase  of  political 
power,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  their  contributions  to  the  sup- 
port of  tlie  State,  and  making  that  power,  legal,  open,  and  acknow- 
ledged, instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  exercised,  as  it  too  often  is  at  pre- 
sent, illegally,  secretly,  and  degradingly,  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

We  have  one  otlier  point  only  to  advert  to,  before  we  introduce  the 
Table  of  the  Plan  proposed  ;  and  it  is  that  which  raises  an  objection  to 
an  Income  Tax,  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial  character,  and  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  it  would  place  all  men,  of  disclosing  to  others  the 
actual  state  of  their  aflairs.  This  objection  would  be  entitled  to  some 
weight,  if  the  present  System  of  Taxation,  for  which  that  on  Income 
is  proposed  as  a  substitute,  were  entirely  free  from  any  inqusitorial 
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examinations  into  men's  property,  operations,  and  afiairs.    But  let  us 
see  whether  that  is  the  case. 

To  begin  with  the  least  onerous  of  these  inquisitorial  processes, 
that  of  the  Customs.  No  merchant  can  export  or  import  any  of  the 
various  articles  subject  to  duties,  without  exposing  to  the  proper 
officers,  if  required,  his  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  and  all  particulars  of 
quantity  and  value,  accompanied  by  bonds,  oaths,  visits  of  Custom- 
house officers  to  his  docks,  warehouses,  and  ships,  and  liability  to  be 
called  on  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  any  matter  or  thing  which  these 
officers,  in  the  course  of  their  duty  may  require,  besides  being  subject 
to  seizures  of  his  goods,  and  himself  to  penalties  of  all  kinds,  for  any 
infraction  of  the  laws,  however  unintentional  they  may  have  been  made. 

Passing  from  thence  to  the  Excise,  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  its 
proceedings  is  far  more  searching  and  vexatious  than  that  of  the 
Customs.  Manufactories  of  every  kind  are  subject  to  the  daily 
and  nightly  visits  of  its  numerous  and  sharp-scented  emissaries ; — 
processes  of  the  utmost  importance  are  retarded  and  interrupted  to 
suit  their  convenience ; — private  apartments,  and  even  the  persons  of 
individuals  arriving  from  abroad,  are  liable  to  be  searched,  upon  bare 
suspicion  of  contraband  articles  being  concealed  in  the  places,  or  on 
the  persons  examined. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  the  inquisitorial  power  is 
just  as  largely  exercised,  by  enquiries  being  made  into  the  rent  of  every 
man's  house,  by  coimting  the  number  of  his  windows,  to  be  deter- 
mined often  by  actual  inspection,  by  examining  the  nature  and  num- 
ber of  his  carriages,  his  horses,  servants,  and  even  his  dogs,  and  by 
the  most  vexatious  investigations  that  can  be  conceived. 

Can  anything  be  more  inquisitorial  than  all  this  ?  Even  then,  if 
the  levying  an  Income  Tax  were  but  as  inquisitorial  as  this,  and  not 
more  so,  its  inquisitorial  nature  would  be  no  fair  objection  to  its 
adoption.  But,  we  contend,  that  if  those  who  are  called  upon  to  make 
returns  of  their  income  will  but  do  so  honestly,  they  never  need  fear 
a  second  visit  from  the  returning  officer  or  collector :  and  if  they 
should  not  do  so  honestly,  they  would  deserve  to  be  visited,  not 
merely  with  an  inquisitorial  examination  into  their  affiiirs,  but  with 
severe  penalties  for  attempting  the  fraudulent  and  cowardly  injustice 
of  escaping  from  the  payment  of  their  due  share  of  the  burthens  of 
the  State. 

If,  in  an  invasion  by  the  common  enemy,  any  citizen  were  to  fly 
from  his  post,  or  decline  to  bear  his  full  share  of  the  heat  and  burthen 
of  the  defensive  fight,  he  would  be  justly  branded  as  a  recreant,  and 
shunned  by  all  his  neighbours.  We  are  now  invaded  by  a  more 
powerful  enemy  than  any  that  could  attack  us  from  without — Inter- 
nal Distress — and  the  increasing  spread  of  embarrassment,  aug- 
menting in  amount  and  degi-ee  as  it  descends  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  society.  We  are  called  upon  to  repel  this  common  enemy  by 
contributing,  each  man  according  to  his  strength ;  and,  if  it  would 
be  disgraceful  in  a  time  of  siege  for  any  one  man  to  have  his  maga- 
zines and  cellars  filled  with  corn  and  wine  in  superabundance,  while 
Others  were  famishing  for  want  of  food ;  so  is  it  equally  disgi'accful. 
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Tinder  our  present  circumstances,  for  the  rich  to  cling  pertinaciously  to 
the  possession  of  their  wealth,  and  not  he  ready  to  part  with  their  due 
share  of  it  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  othei*s,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  remainder  of  that  property,  which  they  may  then  justly 
and  fairly  call  their  own. 

But  to  make  the  enquiry  into  the  Incomes  of  individuals  as  little 
inquisitorial  as  possible,  and  to  allow  a  fair,  and  even  an  ample  lati- 
tude for  scrapulons  and  conscientious  persons  to  make  their  returns  in 
round  sums,  and  without  any  unnecessary  exposition  of  the  minutiae 
of  detail, — we  have  divided  the  Incomes  into  twenty-one  classes,  each 
taxable  at  the  rate  of  per  centage  given  ;  and  as  these  classes  are  sepa- 
i-ated  from  each  other  by  large  distances,  we  propose  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  be  called  upon  for  any  more  specific  return,  than  that 
of  the  sum  which  corresponds  to  the  class  within  which  his  Income 
may  fall;  that  is,  for  example,  to  state  that  it  is  above  100/.  a  year,  but 
not  equal  to  200/.  a  year;  above  200/.  but  not  equal  to  300/. ;  above 
2,000/.  but  not  equal  to  3,000/. ;  above  5,000/.  but  not  equal  to 
10,000/. ;  above  100,000/.  but  not  150,000/. ;— and  so  on,  as  in  the 
Table  hereafter  given;  the  difference  between  the  annual  amounts 
becoming  wider  and  wider,  as  the  scale  advances  upward. 

If  there  are  persons  so  scrupuloudy  secret  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  their  actual  Incomes,  as  not  to  be  willing  to  disclose  them 
with  such  wide  latitudes  as  these  ;  and  who  would  defraud  the  revenue 
of  its  just  due,  after  such  ample  allowance  for  uncertainty,  as  these 
wide  intervals — of  hundreds  between  the  lowest  class  of  Incomes  :  of 
thousands  between  tlie  middle  class ;  and  of  tens  of  thousands  between 
the  higher  class, — we  must  say  that  such  dishonest  persons — for  dis- 
honest towards  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  towards  the  common 
protector  of  all,  the  Government  of  the  State,  such  pei-sons  must  be— 
deserve  no  consideration  ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  pei-suaded  into  pa- 
triotism by  generous  motives,  they  deserve  to  be  shamed  into  justice 
by  other  means,  and  compelled  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burthen,  in 
common  with,  their  countrymen  at  large. 

What  will  reconcile  all,  however,  but  the  very  rich,  to  the  ready 
adoption  of  the  plan,  will  be  this.  Let  the  reader  look  at  the  line  in 
the  following  Table,  in  which  his  class  of  Income  lies,  in  any  grade 
of  the  Scale  from  100/.  per  annum,  up  to  5,000/.  per  annum.  Let  him 
then  calculate  what  amount  of  taxes  he  pays  now,  in  the  duties  of 
customs  and  excise,  on  most  that  he  eats,  drinks,  and  wears ;  in  as- 
sessed taxes  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  tithes,  church-dues,  countj-  and 
parish  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  (for  all  these  are  in- 
tended to  be  covered  by  the  tax  proposed)  and  sum  up  the  whole. 
Let  him  then  compare  the  aggregate  amount  with  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  on  the  new  Scale,  as  set  down  in  the  Table,  opposite  to 
his  Annual  Income,  in  whatever  class  it  may  be :  and  we  think  he 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  he,  at  least,  will  be  a  gainer  of  consi- 
derable relief  by  the  change,  and  be  ready  to  hail  its  adoption  as  a 
blessing. 

With  these  explanations,  we  think  the  Table  will  be  suflSciently 
intelligible,  and  we  therefore  introduce  it  here. 
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TABLE   OF   ANNUAL  INCOMES,  FROM  £100  TO  £200,000, 
WITH  THE  RATE  OF  TAXATION  ON  EACH. 

Sketch  of  the  probable  operation  and  result  of  a  Graduated  Tax  on  Income 
and  Property,  by  which  the  whole  Revenue  of  the  Kingdom  might  be 
raised,  and  all  other  Taxes  abolished:  taxing  the  fluctuating  Incomes 
derived  from  Trades,  Professions,  and  other  precarious  Sources,  at  only 
half  the  Rate  assessed  on  fixed  Incomes,  arising  from  Lands,  Houses 
Funds,  Annuities,  Pensions,  and  other  permanent  Sources. 

Number  of  Persons  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  proposed  Tax,  3,000,000, 
or  one-eighth  of  the  Population  only. 

Lowest  Rate  of  Taxation  on  100/.  a  year,  1  per  cent. ;  and  highest  Rate 
of  Taxation  on  200,000/.  a  year,  25  per  cent. 

Estimated  Amount  of  Revenue  to  be  raised  from  this  source,  at  least 
60,000,000/.  sterling,  per  annum. 


Estimated 
No.  of  Per- 
sons in  each 
Class  of  In- 
come. 

Annual 
Income  of 
eachClass 

Rate 
per 
Cent 

Annual 
Payment,  if 
on  Incomes 
from  preca- 
rious 

Sources. 

Rate 

per 
Cent. 

Annual    1 
Payment,  if 
on  Incomes 
from  per- 
manent 
Sources. 

No.  of 
Votes 

at 
Elec- 
tions. 

Total  Re- 
venue if  on 
Incomes  from 
Professions 
or  Trade. 

Total  Re- 
venue if  on 
Incomes  from 
Fixed  Pro- 
perty. 

Average  of 
the  two 

Sources,  if 

supposed 

equal. 

1,000,000 

£. 
100 

1 

£. 
1 

2 

£. 

2 

1 

£. 

1,000,000 

£. 
2,000,000 

£. 
1,500,000 

750,000 
500,000 

200 
300 

2 
3 

4 
9 

4 
6 

8 

18 

2 
3 

3,000,000 
4,500,000 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 
6,750,000 

9,000,000 

350,000 

400 

4 

16 

8 

32 

4 

5,600,000 

11,200,000 

8,400,000 

200,000 
100,000 

500 
700 

5 
6 

25 
42 

10 

50 

5 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

7,500,000 

12 

84 

6 

4,200,000 

8,400,000 

6,300,000 

50,000 

1,000 

7 

70 

14 

140 

7 

3,500,000 

7,000,000 

5,250,000 

25,000 

1,500 

8 

120 

16 

240 

8 

3,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 

12,500 

2,000 

9 

180 

18 

360 

9 

2,250,000 

4,500,000 

3,375,000 

6,000 
3,000 

3,000 
5,000 

10 
10^ 

300 
525 

20 
21 

600 
1,050 

10 

1,800,000 

3,600,000 

2,600,000 
2,362,500 

11 

1,575,000 

3,150,000 

2,000 

10,000 

11 

1,100 

22 

2,200 

12 

2,200,000 

4,400,000 

3,300,000 

1,000 

15,000 

in 

1,725 

23 

3,450 

13 

1,725,000 

3,450,000 

2,587,500 

250 

20,000 

12 

2,400 

24 

4,800 

14 

600,000 

1,200,000 

900,000 

100 

25,000 

I2h 

3,125 

25 

6,250 

15 

312,500 

625,000 

468,750 

60 

35,000 

12h 

4,375 

25 

8,750 

16 

262,500 

525,000 

393,750 

40 

50,000 

m 

6,250 

25 

12,500 

17 

250,000 

500,000 

375,000 

20 

75,000 

nh 

9,375 

25 

18,750 

18 

187,500 

375,000 

281,2.50 

15 

100,000 

12i 

12,500 

25 

25,000 

20 

187,500 

375,000 

281,250 

10 

150,000 

m 

18,750 

25 

37,500 

22 

187,500 

375,000 

281,250 

5 

200,000 

12,1 

25,000 

25 

50,000 

25 

* 

125,000 

250,000 

187,500 

3,000,000 

41,462,500 

82,925,000 

62,193,750 
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We  regard  this  only  as  an  Estimate,  approximating  as  nearly  as 
our  means  of  calculation  will  admit,  to  the  truth.  The  exact  numbers 
of  each  class,  and  the  exact  amount  of  the  Incomes,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  accurately  ascertained,  without  an  actual  Return  from  every 
county,  town,  and  paiish,  in  the  kingdom.  But  as  the  Government 
have  all  the  machinery  for  this  purpose  already  in  then*  hands ;  as  the 
Schedules  left  by  the  collectors  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  books 
of  the  overseers  of  the  Poor  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj',  would  furnish 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  persons  from  whom  such  Returns 
should  be  called  for, — all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  com- 
mand that  a  certain  Schedule,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  should  be 
left  at  every  dwelling  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  its  filling  up  and  return 
to  the  proper  officei-s  fixed  for  a  certain  date.  The  following  Form 
■would  appear  to  us  to  embrace  all  that  could  be  desired. 

SCHEDULE. 

The   Renter  or  Occupier  of  the  House,  No- 
Township,  Parish,  Ward,  or  District  of. 


Street,  in  the 

.is  required  to  fill  up  this 
Schedule',  with  a  Return  of  his  Income,  as  prescribed;  and  to  furnish  each  of 
the  Persons  residing  on  his  Premises,  and  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
with  a  Blank  Copy  of  this  Schedule,  for  the  purpose  of  their  making  a  Return  of 
their  Individual  Incomes,  according  to  the  Form  given: — the  Renter  or  Occupier 
of  the  House  being  held  responsible  for  such  Returns  being  all  sent  in  to  the 
Office  of in_ ^on  or  before  the day  of 


Jn  the  vear_ 


neglecting  so  to  do,  within  the  time  named. 
Delivered  at  the  House  named  above,  on  the. 


_under  a  penalty  of_ 


.in  case  of  his 


(Signed) 


.day  of. 


Collector  of  Taxes. 


Name. 

Age. 

■ 
Profession 

Animal  Income    i 

from             ,  Annual  Income 
Profession  or      1           from 

Trade.           jany  otlier  Source. 

Total 
Income  Received 

Above. 

Below.     Above. 

Below. 

Above. 

Below. 

£. 

£.         £. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

SOLEMN  DECLARATION, 
.do  solemnly  declare  the  above  to  be  a  true  and  faithful 


Return  of  the  full  amount  of  Income  received  by  me  during  the  past  year ;  and 
of  the  proportions  in  which  it  was  derived ;  from  the  exercise  of  Professional 
labour,  or  profits  on  Trade:  and  from  fixed  Property  in  Lands,  Houses,  Funds,  or 
other  permanent  Sources :  and  that  the  Return  is  made  in  perfect  honour  and 
good  faith,  without  any  concealment,  reservation,  !or  evasion  whatever,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  legal  penalties  attached  to  the  conviction  of  present- 
ing a  false  Return. 


Dated- 


-the- 


.day  of- 


Jn  the  year  of  our  Lord. 


(Signed) 
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A  condition  might  be  annexed  to  this,  that  any  pei-son  suspected 
of  giving  in  a  total  amount  of  Income  so  much  less  than  his  real  gain, 
as  to  make  it  fall  into  a  lower  scale  of  per  centage,  or  into  a  lowev 
class  than  that  in  which  its  real  amount  would  place  it,  should  be  liable 
to  be  called  before  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  with 
this  condition,  that  if  proved  to  have  so  falsified  the  Return,  to  the 
extent  named,  he  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount 
due  from  him  on  his  actual  yearly  income  ;  one  half  of  the  penalty 
to  go  to  the  revenue,  and  the  other  half  to  the  party  proving  the 
fraud.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  not  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  that  a  falsification  of  the  Return,  to  the 
extent  named,  had  taken  place,  the  accusing  party  should  then  be 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of  the  Return  made — one 
half  to  go  to  the  revenue,  and  the  other  half  to  the  party  unjustly 
subjected  to  the  false  imputation. 

To  make  the  operation  of  this  Tax  as  fairly  and  equitably  extensive 
as  possible,  it  should  be  made  to  include  every  British  subject, 
wherever  residing,  whose  Income  was  derivable  from  fixed  property  or 
funds  in  this  country,  or  from  pay,  emolument,  or  pension,  derived 
from  the  British  Governinent.  It  should,  therefore,  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  Salaries  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  including  the  King, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family — the  Judges  and  gi-eat 
oflBcers  of  State, — the  Governors  and  officers  of  all  om*  Colonial  De- 
pendencies— the  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  wherever  serving — 
the  Dignitaries  of  the  Law  and  the  Church — the  Sinecurists  and 
Pensioners  of  every  class  and  grade  : — in  short,  every  person  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  whose  Income  should  be  derived  from  landed, 
or  funded,  or  any  other  description  of  property  or  ti-ade,  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland ;  or  whose  pay,  pension,  or  emoluments,  should 
come  from  the  Treasury  of  Great  Britain,  and  be  paid  out  of  the 
General  Revenue,  wheresoever  they  resided,  or  to  whatever  other 
Government  they  might  contribute  their  share  of  taxation.  The 
justice  of  this  extension  of  its  operation  must  be  evident:  for  as  the 
object  of  taxation  is  to  pay  for  tlie  protection  of  property  and  the 
safety  of  the  State,  and  as  no  classes  can  be  more  deeply  interested 
than  those  we  have  named,  in  so  securing  the  very  sources  from 
whence  their  Incomes  are  derived,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  con- 
tribute, in  as  large  a  proportion,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  In- 
comes, as  any  other  classes  in  the  realm  :  and  through  the  same 
channel  as  their  remittances  of  rents,  interest  from  the  funds,  pay, 
pension,  or  other  emoluments,  were  conveyed  or  paid  to  them — 
thi-ough  the  same  channels  could  this  Schedule  be  transmitted,  and 
the  Return  to  it  obtained  :  any  failure  to  reply  to  which,  within  the 
proper  time,  might  be  visited  with  the  penalty  of  double  the  amount 
of  Income  Tax  assessed,  being  deducted  from  their  sources  of  sujjply. 

That  this,  and  every  other  Plan  first  brought  before  the  public  eye, 
must  be  susceptible  of  subsequent  improvement,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  deny.  But  we  have  read  nearly  all  the  books  and 
pamphlets  written  on  the  subject — we  have  heard  and  considered 
attentively  the  debate  on  Mr.  Robinson's  motion,  embodying  the 
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most  opposite  and  the  most  recent  views  on  this  question,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  while  the  principle  of  an  Income  Tax  is  here 
carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  details  are  all  of  a  perfectly  practicable 
nature ;  so  that  the  requisite  Returns  might  be  called  for,  and  the 
whole  of  the  machiuery  put  into  full  operation,  in  a  month. 

Let  us  see,  then,  whether,  in  recapitulation,  this  plan  of  a  gra- 
duated Income  or  Property-Tax,  as  proposed,  would  not  corres- 
pond with  all  the  Principles  of  Just  Taxation  before  laid  down. 

1.  The  tax  would  be  the  simplest  imaginable,  as  it  would  be  only 
on  one  thing,  and  that  consolidated  with  substantial  political  privi- 
leges, attached  to  ever\-  class  in  proportion  to  the  sum  paid  by  each. 
It  would  be  so  intelligible,  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom  might 
undei-stand  it,  and  no  possible  loss  could  arise  in  questions  of  property 
and  trade,  as  daily  happens  now,  from  ignorance  and  error  of  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  the  taxes,  duties,  bounties,  draM'backs,  &c. 

2.  The  tax  would  be  certain  and  economical  in  its  collection,  as 
one  register-office,  one  receiver-general,  and  a  dozen  clerks,  in  each 
county,  would  be  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The 
payment  should  be  once  a-year  only,  say  the  5th  of  April :  and  the 
persons  required  to  make  then-  returns  and  payments  should  either  go 
to  the  office  themselves  for  tliat  purpose,  or  send  their  documents  and 
cash  through  their  agents  or  bankers,  and  not  require  to  be  waited  on 
by  the  officers  of  government.  And  if  at  the  close  of  the  payments 
made  for  each  year,  a  list  of  the  names,  professions,  and  sums  paid 
by  each,  were  to  be  pubhshed  in  the  County  Gazette,  or  General 
Register,  as  in  the  case  of  the  game  certificates  at  present,  no  further 
security  against  omissions  would  be  required.  The  business  of  the 
year  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  office  might  be  shut  up  for  nine 
months,  if  necessary,  as  there  would  be  really  nothing  to  do  in  the 
collection  of  taxes  until  the  commencement  of  the  registration  for  the 
next  year  at  least.  To  avoid  even  this  slight  expense  foiling  on  the 
state,  if  a  small  fee  of  only  five  shUhngs  on  each  Annual  Return  made 
and  Receipt  given  (3,000,000)  were  to  be  paid,  (which  Receipt  of  the 
Tax  paid,  would  be  the  only  proof  of  legal  qualification  required 
for  the  Registration  of  all  the  Electoral  Votes)  it  would  exceed 
700,000/.,  and  maintain  100  register-offices  at  7,000/.  a-year  each,  so 
as  to  save  all  expense  whatever  in  the  collection,  and  make  the  revenue 
come  into  the  treasury  without  a  single  shilling  of  deduction. 

3.  The  tax  would  be  inepossible  to  be  evaded,  as  men  cannot,  like 
bales  of  goods^  or  casks  of  spirits,  be  smuggled  from  house  to  house, 
or  from  city  to  city  ;  they  must  be  seen  every  day  in  their  usual  occu- 
pations, and  their  residences  known  to  all  their  neighbours ;  and  the 
absence  of  any  individual's  name  in  the  column  or  page  of  the  class 
to  which  he  belonged,  when  the  Lists  were  published  in  his  county 
or  parish,  would  be  as  fatal  to  his  reputation  as  his  name  now  appearing 
among  the  bankrupts  in  the  gazette. 

4.  The  tax  would  be  extreraely  favoifrable  to  cansumption  ;  for  as 
it  would  be  a  substitute  for  all  othere,  there  would  be  no  duties  of  any 
kind  or  sort  whatever  J  neither  on  articles  of  food  nor  of  clothing; 
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neither  on  dwellings  nor  furniture ;  neither  on  materials  for  manufac- 
tures, nor  on  shipping  for  conveying  them  :  but  every  thing  \vould  be 
equally  free,  and  consequently  every  thing  as  cheap  as  its  natural 
value  only  could  make  it.  The  consumption  of  every  article  now  in 
use  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  this,  and  consequently 
the  labour  of  men  of  every  class  employed  in  their  preparation  would 
be  in  full  demand,  so  that  our  agriculture  and  manufactures  might 
then  equally  rival  all  others  in  the  world ;  while  every  increase  to  our 
population  would,  as  long  as  employment  existed  for  them,  be  an 
increase  of  national  wealth,  by  their  annual  contributions  to  the 
treasury,  as  well  as  of  natural  strength  in  their  numbers  and  force. 

5.  The  tax  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  peoples 
means  of  paying  it ;  this,  indeed,  being  the  basis  on  which  the  whole 
plan  is  formed. 

At  all  events,  this  must  be  clear,  that  by  the  plan  here  proposed, 
upwards  of  60,000,000/.  of  net  revenue  might  be  raised  with  much 
greater  ease  than  the  same  sum  is  now  exacted  from  the  people  ;  while 
— instead  of  burthening  any  one  branch  of  industry,  or  setting  in 
battle  array  against  each  other  the  conflicting  interests  of  particular 
classes,  or  oppressing  the  poor  and  permitting  the  rich  to  escape — it 
would  set  the  industry  of  all  classes  free  ;  it  would  create  a  prodigious 
demand  for  labour,  by  the  increased  consumption  of  every  manufac- 
ture in  which  labour  is  required  ;  it  would  set  at  rest  for  ever  all  the 
angry  contests  between  the  landed  and  the  monied — the  shipping  and 
the  manufacturing  interests  :  and  it  would  also  relieve  our  colonics, 
by  the  consumption  of  their  produce,  as  much  as  the  mother  country, 
by  the  relief  for  its  industiy  in  return. 

If  there  should  be  any  persons  who  conceive  the  sums  named  in  the 
preceding  Table  too  large,  it  may  remove  all  doubt  upon  that  subject 
to  state,  that  far  more  than  this  amount  is  now  actually  exacted  from 
the  people  by  the  j)resent  sj'stem,  notwithstanding  its  oppressive  bear- 
ing on  the  lower,  and  its  lightly  touching  of  the  higher  ranks ;  and 
that,  consequently,  by  any  change  which  should  revise  this  system, 
and  make  the  higher  classes  more  subject  to  its  operation,  a  much 
larger  amount  might  be  raised,  with  less  inconvenience  to  all.  The 
following  are  the  sources  and  amounts  of  taxes  now  drawn  from 
the  people,  in  round  numbers  : — 

1.  By  the  government,  in  its  customs,  excise,  post-office,  stamps,  assessed  taxes, 

crown  lands,  colonial  dues,  &c.  ....     £50,000,000 

2.  By  the  church  establishment,  in  all  its  various  demands,  of  rents,  tithes, 

fines,  foes,  &c.  ......         6,000,000 

3.  By  the  county  and  parish-rates,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  removal 

of  vagrants,  repairs  of  the  roads,  &c.      ....     6,000,000 

4.  By  the  law,  and  its  officers  and  practitioners,  in  the  expense  of  obtaining  jus- 

tice, every  step  of  which  is  burthened  with  taxes  and  costs     .     .     5,000,000 

5.  By  the  various  monopolies,  corporations,  companies,  and  other  associations, 

springing  from  our  exclusive  and  restricted  commercial   system,  both  at 
home  and  in  our  colonies,  at  least  .....     5,000,000 

Total     .     .     £72,000,000 
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All  these  are  stated  within  their  actual  limits,  and  can  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  Taxes  now  drawTi  from 
the  people  by  the  existing  system, — cumbrous,  barbarous,  unequal, 
and  oppressive  as  it  is, — is  to  the  full  as  great  as  that  proposed  to  be 
raised  by  a  more  equitable  and  graduated  scale. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  difference  of  amount,  therefore,  as  in  the 
mode  by  which  that  amount  is  to  be  distributed,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  graduated  Tax  on  Income  or  Property  will  appear  superior  to 
every  other ;  from  its  taking  the  burthens  off  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  are  already  far  too  heavily  laden,  and  placing  them  on  those  on 
whom  the  pressure  now  falls  most  lightly,  though,  in  every  conceiv- 
able respect,  they  are  most  able,  and  ought,  as  men  and  patriots,  to 
be  most  willing  to  bear  them. 

We  believe  that  this  amount,  considering  that  by  the  provision 
made  for  its  collection,  it  would  come  into  the  Treasury  without  abate- 
ment or  deduction,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of 
every  other  Tax  or  Impost,  excepting  only  the  local  assessments  for 
watching,  paving,  and  lighting  of  towns,  which  might  be  left  to 
municipal  and  parochial  regulation.  But,  with  this  single  exception, 
it  might  be  made  to  cover  all  the  existing  branches  of  expenditure, 
to  provide  amply  for  objects  not  now  included  in  the  care  of  the 
legislature :  to  furnish  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Church,  in  lieu  of 
rents  and  tithes, — for  the  gratuitous  administration  of  justice,  in 
lieu  of  costs  and  fees, — for  free  and  univereal  education, — for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor, — for  the  repair  of  public  roads,  — and  for 
eveiy  other  branch  of  expenditure  now  paid  out  of  the  produce  of 
estates,  out  of  the  pockets  of  suitors  at  law,  and  out  of  county  or 
parish-rates,  bearing  on  all :  the  whole  of  these  put  together  being 
not  less  than  20  miUions  in  addition  to  the  usual  sources  of 
Government  Taxation  :  and  the  20  millions  thus  exacted,  being 
in  their  nature  even  moi'e  vexatious  and  more  burthensome  than  the 
general  Taxes  of  Government,  though  of  smaller  amount. 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  mode  in  which  such  a  revenue  might 
be  usefully  applied,  let  the  following  be  taken  as  the  heads  of  the  Ex- 
penditure : 

Tor  the  interest  on  the  national  debt         ....     £28,000,000 
For  the  navy,  army,  and  civil  service  of  the  state    .         .  .       15,000,000 

For  the  erection  and  execution  of  public  works,  as  docks,  canals,  roads,  bridges, 
&c.  J  to  furnish  employment  to  all  the  able-bodied  labourers  in  every  part  of 
thecountrj",  unable  to  obtain  work  elsewhere;  and  to  relieve  the  landed  inte- 
rests from  the  pressure  of  the  county  and  poor-rates,  and  turnpike  tolls,  which 
now  fall  heaviest  on  districts  least  able  to  bear  them         .  .       5,000,000 

For  the  maintenance  in  hospitals  of  the  old,  sick,  maimed,  and  infinn,  unable  to 
work  for  their  subsistence,  in  lieu  of  charitable  bequests  and  uncertain  contri- 
butions, which  tax  the  benevolent,  and  let  the  seltish  and  avaricious  escape 

3,000,000 

For  the  support  of  the  church,  in  lieu  of  all  rents,  tithes,  and  fees  whatever, 
graduating  the  salaries  from  £5,000  a-yeai-  to  the  highest  dignitaries,  to  £250 
a-year  to  the  lowest  clergymen :  and  leaving  all  additions,  decorations,  and 
repairs  of  their  respective  edifices,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  raised  by  rent 
for  seats  in  each  ......    3,000,000 
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For  the  support  of  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  police,  and  the  payment  of  all  the 
officers  employed  in  them,  so  as  to  render  justice  accessible  without  cost,  fee, 
or  perquisite,  to  the  humblest  individual  in  the  kingdom.  .     3,000,000 

For  the  education  of  all  children  of  both  sexes,  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  in 
national  schools  ;  thus  giving  the  power  of  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of 
useful  knowledge  to  every  human  being  in  the  kingdom     .  .     2,000,000 

For  accumulation,  as  a  fund  for  emergencies,  such  as  invasion,  famine,  or  any 
other  exigency  that  might  arise;  whatever   surplus  might  remain   after  the 

.   previously   enumerated  branches  of  the  public  service  were  paid :  say, 

1,000,000 

ToUl    .     .    :    60,000,000 
In  such  case,  it  would  be  both  lawful  and  just  to  dispose  of  the  fol- 
lowing, as  property  clearly  at  the  disposition  of  the  state. 

All  lauds,  houses,  ground-rents,  and  other  estates  strictly  belonging 
to  the  Church  as  a  corporation,  and  not  to  any  individucu  :  with  the 
tithes  now  paid  to  that  body  from  private  estates,  and  every  species  of 
property  from  which  the  Church  at  present  derives  a  revenue.  The 
ground-rents  and  tithes  might  be  redeemed  by  their  present  payers  at 
a  certain  number  of  years'  purchase,  and  all  the  lay  tithes  bought 
up  by  the  proceeds  of  such  redemption,  to  make  the  abolition  of  tithes 
entire  and  complete. 

All  crown  lands,  not  the  private  property  of  the  King,  or  of  any 
other  individual,  but  belonging  to  the  State  :  all  Custom-houses,  Excise 
offices,  and  other  public  buildings  connected  with  each,  as  no  longer 
needed. 

All  the  unclaimed  capital  remaining  in  the  public  funds,  for  which 
no  legal  owner  has  appeared  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  all  the 
unclaimed  dividends  accruing  therefrom. 

The  collective  amount  of  these  sales  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  estimate :  but  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  computation  indeed 
that  should  fix  it  at  one  hundred  millions  of  real  capital :  and  to  pre- 
vent the  inconvenience  of  throwing  it  too  rapidly  on  the  market, 
the  property  might  be  sold  in  fixed  portions  at  reasonable  intervals  of 
time. 

Such  a  fund  as  this  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  leading  capital, 
belonging  to  the  State,  to  be  augmented  by  the  surplus  revenue  of 
every  year,  whatever  that  might  happen  to  be;  and  this  capital  might 
be  then  advanced  to  individuals  through  a  National  Lending  Bank,  on 
adequate  securities  :  or  employed  in  safe  discounts,  as  is  done  by  the 
Bank  monopoly  now,  so  as  to  be  a  source  of  profit,  not  to  any  indivi- 
duals, but  to  the  State. 

Such  a  fund  as  this,  going  on  increasing  annually,  first,  by  the 
addition  of  the  profits  arising  from  loans,  discounts  and  interest  on 
its  ca)>ital ;  and  secondly,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  all  suqilus  Revenue, 
would  soon  become  of  a  sufficiently  large  amount  to  make  the  interest 
of  it  alone  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  countr}'^ :  thus  changing  the 
position  of  Government  into  lenders  instead  of  borrowers  :  and  mak- 
ing them  the  means  of  supplying  capital  to  the  subject,  for  such 
operations  as  are  now  cramped  for  tlie  want  of  means,  instead  of 
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ABSTRACTING  it  from  the  community  in  the  shape  of  loans,  and 
thereby  crippling  industry  and  enterprize. 

If  the  eight  hundred  millions  now  constituting  the  public  debt  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  thus  accumulated  as  a  lending  fund,  or  laid  out 
in  public  works,  of  profit  and  utility  in  the  country,  instead  of  being 
absolutely  lost  to  all  parties  by  being  squandered  in  foreign  ware, 
(and  since  the  industiy  of  the  country  has  furnished  these  eight 
hundred  milHons,  as  a  sui-plus  produced  entirely  by  the  productive 
powers  of  the  people,  the  amount  could  have  been  at  least  as  easily 
raised  hr  accumulation  as  it  was  for  dispersion,)  the  condition  of  the 
country  would  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  years  in  advance  of 
what  it  now  is. 

Of  a  better  mode  of  redeeming  that  enormous  debt,  than  calling 
upon  the  countr}'  to  contiibute  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  its  whole  capital 
to  wipe  it  off  at  once,  we  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  speak,  and 
we  wUl  then  develope  our  views  on  that  subject  in  detail.  Our  pre- 
sent object  has  been  merely  to  shew,  that  by  a  moderate  and  fairly 
Graduated  Tax  on  Income  of  all  kinds,  but  taxed  at  different  rates,  a 
Revenue  might  be  raised  which  should  be  fully  adequate  to  the  pay- 
ment of  every  just  and  honourable  engagement  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  gi'eat  majority  of  its  subjects.  In  this  we 
hope  we  have  succeeded  ,•  and  if  so,  our  labour  will  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

We  cannot  close  o-ar  observations,  however,  without  adverting  to  a 
few  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  it  would  produce,  as  we  believe,  in 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  all  classes  of  society — from  the  very  lowest 
to  the  ver}"  highest. 

To  begin  with  the  lowest. — The  most  deep-rooted  cause  of  the 
feelings  of  disrespect — not  to  say  hatred — which  many  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society  bear  towaids  the  higher,  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  while  all  the  wealth  of  the  rich  is  created  by  the  labour 
of  the  poor,  yet  the  rich,  not  content  with  this,  turn  round  upon  the 
poor,  and,  in  legislating  for  the  country,  so  arrange  the  imposition  of 
the  Taxes,  as  that  they,  the  rich,  shall  pay  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  their  income  towards  them,  and  that  the  heaviest  shall- 
be  thrown  on  the  poor.  They  feel,  therefore,  that  the  rich  are 
vngrateful  to  those  by  whose  labour  they  live;  and  thev  quote  the 
high  authority  of  that  excellent  churchnian.  Dr.  Palev,  who,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  says : — 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rich  man  maintains  Ins  servants, 
tenants,  tradesmen,  and  labourers;  the  truth  is,  they  maintain  him.  It  is 
their  industry  which  supplies  his  table,  furnishes  his  wardrobe,  builds  his 
houses,  adorns  his  equipage,  provides  his  amusements.  It  is  cot  the  estate 
but  the  labour  employed  upon  it,  that  pays  his  rent.     All  that  he  does  is  to' 

distribute  what  others  produce,  which  is  the  least  part  of  the  business  " 

vol.  i.  p.  240. 

They  perceive,  also,  in  the  law  of  primogeniture,  a  provision  for 
keepmg  lauded  property  in  large  masses,  so  as  to  enrich  one  member 
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of  each  great  family,  and  make  all  the  rest  his  dependants;  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  the  head  of  the  family  becomes  a  legislator  by  virtue 
of  his  birth  alone,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  his  fitness,  and 
without  any  responsibility  to  others  for  his  conduct:  and  that  in 
his  capacity  as  a  legislator  he  keeps  up  the  corn  laws,  because  his 
income  is  derived  from  high  rents : — he  defends  the  East-India  Mo- 
nopoly, because  he  shares  a  portion  of  its  patronage;— he  upholds 
West  Indian  Slavery,  because  he  has  in  Jamaica  large  sugar  plan- 
tations : — he  resists  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland,  because  he  holds  landed 
estates  in  that  Island  also : — he  will  hear  nothing  of  Reform  in  the 
Church,  because  he  has  a  large  property  in  Tithes, — not  to  speak 
of  livings  and  other  good  things  in  his  gift :  and  he  will  hear  of 
no  retrenchment  in  the  Civil  List,  no  lessening  of  diplomatic  ex- 
pense, no  curtailment  of  the  Navy  or  Army,  no .  abolition  of 
sinecures,  no  cutting  off  of  pensions,  because  all  these  are  the  very 
sources  on  which  he  relies  for  providing  for  his  younger  brothers ; — 
and,  while  spending  for  himself  the  whole  produce  of  the  paternal 
estate,  he  can  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  noble  family,  by  fastening 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  sons  and  daughters, 
— either  on  the  service  or  the  pension  list,  as  vacancies  may  occur. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  people  know  all  this,  because  they  see  it 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  feel  it  in  their  own  persons :  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  they  regard  the  rich  with  any  thing  but  respect  or  good-will. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  System  of  Taxation  as  the  one  we  propose, 
by  relieving  the  poor  at  once  and  entirely  from  the  operation  of  any 
tax  whatever,  up  at  least  to  incomes  of  £100  a  year,  and,  even  then, 
pressing  them  only  with  the  lightness  of  a  feather,  and  making  the 
rich  contribute  their  just  proportion  to  the  burthen  of  the  State,  would 
so  far  change  their  relative  positions,  as  to  do  more  than  any  thing 
else  we  can  conceive  to  lessen  the  disrespect,  and  abate  the  hatred, 
which  now  reigns  among  the  poor,  and  gradually  substitute  kinder 
and  better  feelings  in  their  stead. 

On  the  rich  it  would  have  a  different,  but  a  very  salutary,  effect. — 
It  would  make  them,  what  nothing  else  would  do.  Economists  of 
the  Public  Expenditure :  and  why  ?— Simply,  because  they  would  be 
large  payers  towards  its  support.  Hitherto  they  have  been  so  lightly 
touched  themselves,  that  they  could  see  nothing  in  Public  Economy, 
but  a  vulgar  reverence  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Only  place 
them  in  the  situation  of  the  payers  instead  of  the  receivers  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  revolution  will  be  as  great  as  could  be  achieved  by  the 
magician's  wand.  The  budget  will  be  scrutinized  by  an  entirely  new- 
class  of  men,  and  Mr.  Hume  will  have  more  coadjutors  among  the 
rich  landowners  and  fundholders  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  than 
would  ever  be  brought  to  act  with  him  by  any  other  motive. 

With  both  classes— the  rich  and  the  poor — it  would  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  habits  of  scrutiny  and  regularity  in  their  accounts ;  it 
would  not  merely  inspire  the  wish,  but  draw  forth  exertions,  to  make 
the  income  of  each  succeeding  year  something  more  than  that  which 
went  before :— no  one  would  like  to  fall  from  the  scale  or  class  in 
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which  he  firet  stood,  but  all  would  be  glad  to  rise :  and  as,  when 
men  are  really  advancing  in  prosperity,  they  take  some  pains  to  let 
their  neighbours  know  the  agi'eeahle  fact,  and  do  justice  to  their 
prudence  or  their  skill,  so  improving  incomes  would  lead  to  im- 
proving returns,  and  the  liahit  of  honourable  willingness  to  pay  their 
full  share  of  the  public  burthens,  and  see  their  names  appeal-,  with  a 
becoming  annual  income  opposite  to  them,  in  the  published  Lists  in  the 
County  Gazette,  would  so  grow  in  strength,  that  the  frauds  and  evasions 
of  smuggling  would  rarely  be  known,  and,  when  detected,  be  visited 
with  public  scorn  ;  while  the  same  honourable  anxiety,  which  makes 
a  man,  when  he  subscribes  his  annual  donation  to  a  public  charity  or 
a  hospital,  see  that  his  name  is  entered  in  the  right  class  ; — that,  if  a 
Governor,  he  is  not  put  among  the  ordinary  Members,  and  that  his 
rank  as  well  as  the  amount  of  his  annual  donation  is  accurately  re- 
ported,— would  induce  him  also  to  see  that  his  income  was  published 
at  the  full  amount  at  which  he  returned  it,  and  his  annual  contribution 
to  the  burthens  of  the  State,  and  the  rank  as  to  the  number  of  his 
Electoral  Votes,  not  omitted  in  the  County  or  Parish  List,  in  which 
his  name  might  annually  appear. 

As  to  the  benefits  which  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  this 
System  of  Taxation,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  sanguine  imagination  to  picture  the  result.  To  see 
British  ships  built  wholly  of  untaxed  materials,  British  manufactures 
conducted  through  wholly  untaxed  processes;  no  Custom  Houses,  or 
landing  waiters,  to  tax  the  raw  materials  imported  into  our  har- 
bours ;  no  Excise  Officers,  or  inland  suiweyors,  to  guage  and  weigh 
and  measure  even.'  man's  stock  in  trade,  and  examine  his  licence  to 
deal  in  excisable  articles ;  no  Coast  Blockade,  to  prevent  the  free  en- 
trance from  abroad  of  cheap  com,  cheap  wine,  cheap  tea,  cheap 
coffee,  cheap  sugar,  and  cheap  every  thing  else,  since  all  things 
would  come  to  us  at  their  untaxed  price,  and  all  things  go  from  us 
unburthened  with  impost  or  duty.  Of  such  a  state  of  things — and 
the  mere  adoption  of  this  system  of  Taxing  Income  only,  and  abo- 
lishing every  other  species  of  tax,  would  bring  such  a  state  of  things 
about — it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception.  But  this  at  least  we  might 
safely  predict,  that  it  would  fill  our  harbours  with  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  without  lessening  the  occupation  of  our  own,  that  it  would  so 
increase  the  demand  for  labour,  that  all  our  manufactories  would  be  in 
full  employ,  and  that  the  active  and  industi'ious  portion  of  the  nation, 
at  least,  would  feel  like  a  patient  awakening  fi-om  a  disordered  sleep, 
and  shaking  off  the  night-raare  of  disease,  going  forth  to  walk  abroad, 
with  freedom,  life,  and  vigour;  and  while  breathing  with  new  lungs 
the  freshness  of  the  moraing  air,  gathering  health,  strength,  and 
enjoyment,  at  every  step  he  advanced. 


Mr.  Buckingham's  indisposition,  uhich  had  extended  over  several  treeks, 
terminated  in  an  illness  so  sevn-e,  as  to  render  his  recorerji  exiremel)/  doubtful ; 
heis  now,  however,  happily  considered  to  be  o%it  of  immediate  danger,  and  xcill, 
it  is  hoped,  be  soon  sufficiently  restored  to  resume  his  Public  labours. 
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No.  II.— ITS  COSTLINESS. 

BY  A.  V,  KIRWAN,  Esq. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  nothing  is  so  expensive  as  a  war 
carried  on  with  inadequate  means.  It  entails  all  the  expense  without 
any  of  the  adv-antages  of  war.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  a 
Diplomacy,  Nothing  is  so  expensive  as  an  inadequate  Diplomacy. 
A  good  article  is  seldom  too  dear ;  a  bad  article  never  can  be  consi- 
dered cheap  in  the  long  run.  We  are  not  of  the  school  of  Mr. 
Hume  in  Foreign  Politics.  We  would  not  make  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  the  only  measure  of  value  in  relation  to  services.  Magni- 
tude and  utility  should  also  be  taken  into  account.  Within  the  last 
forty  years  eight  millions  have  been  paid  from  the  English  Treasury, 
for  Secret  Service  Money.  At  the  first  blush  it  certainly  appears  a 
huge  sura ;  but  we  can  conceive  certain  services  to  amount  to  a 
remuneration  apparently  so  large.  When  a  merchant  makes  an  in- 
vestment, he  considers  not  the  cost  but  the  return.  When  a  farmer 
manures  his  land,  he  calculates  not  the  number  of  loads  of  soil,  but 
the  crop  which  is  to  come  at  harvest-time.  Parsimony  is  not  econo- 
my ;  for  a  great  expense  may  be  an  essential  part  in  true  economy,  if 
large  ends  are  to  be  attained.  The  only  question  is,  were  these  eight 
millions  necessary;  could  we  have  attained  certain  information  at  a 
less  sum  ?  Extraordinary  expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of 
the  occasion  ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Voluntary  undoing  may  be 
as  well  for  a  man's  country  as  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  The 
worst  of  it  is,  however,  that  England  will  be  undone  not  at  a  little,  but 
at  a  great  expense.  There  is  more  the  fear  that  we  attain  a  diplo- 
matic inefficiency  at  a  great  price  than  that  we  are  stinted  in  our 
knowledge  from  our  niggard  payments. 

We  are  induced  to  make  these  prefatory  observations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perusal  of  an  able  article  in  the  New  JNIonthly  INIaga- 
zine  for  the  present  month,  "  On  the  Diplomatic  Service,"  in  which 
the  Report  of  a  Committee,  which  sat  in  1831,  called  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Government  Charges,  is  severely  criticised. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Russia,  a  Government  which 
halts  at  no  expence  in  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  is  22,000,000  of 
rubles  (£800,000  sterling).  The  cost  of  the  Foreign  Department 
of  France  in  1832,  a  year  of  extraordinary  expense,  was  7,502,000 
of  francs  (280,000/.  sterling),  including  every  expense  of  Foreign 
Office  and  Couriers  ;  while  in  England  alone,  the  reduced  estimate  of 
future  salaries  and  allowances  for  house-rent  of  his  JNIajesty's  Diplo- 
matic servants  abroad,  is  made  to  amount  to  140,000/.,  exclusive  of 
the  expenses  of  Couriers,  and  the  Foreign  Office  at  home. 

The  following  is  the  statement  in  detail  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
sum  of  140,000/ :— 
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Residence. 
France        . 

Russia       ■ 

Austria 

Turkey      .  . 

Spain 

Prussia 

Washington 

Naples  . 

Portugal  . 

Brazil 

Holland  . 

Belgium  . 

Sweden 
Denmark 
Bavaria 
Sardinia    . 


Character. 

Ambassador 

Secretary  of  Embassy 

First  Attache 

Ambassador  . 

Secretary  of  Embassy 

First  Attache 

Ambassador 

Secretary  of  Embassy 

First  Attache 

Ambassador 

Secretary  of  Embassy 

First  Attache 

Envoy     Extraordinary    and     Mi 

nister  Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  Legation 
First  Attache 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  Lejration 
First  Attache 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  Legation 
First  Attache 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  Legation 
First  Attache    " 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  Legation 
First  Attache 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  Legation 
First  Attache 


Envoy  Extraordinarj-  and 

Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  Legation 
First  Attache 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Plenipotentiary 
Secretary  of  Legation 
Fii-st  Attache 

Envoy  Extraordinary 
Secretary  of  Legation 

Envoy 

Secretary  of  Legation 

Envoy 

Secretary  of  Legation 

Envoy 

Secretary  of  Legation 


Minister 


Minister 


Allowance  for 

SaJanj. 

House  Rent. 

£10,000 

1,000 

400 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

9,000 

900 

900 

250 

6,500 

550 

250 

6,000 

500 

550 

250 

5,000 

500 

550 

2.00 

4,-500 

500 

550 

200 

4,000 

4C0 

500 

4,000 

400 

500 

4,000 

500 

550 

250 

3,600 

400 

500 

3,600 

400 

500 

3,000 

400 

.500 



3,000 

400 

5(!0 

3,600 

400 

500 



3,600 

500 

OC;0 
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Alloivance  for 

Residence. 

Character. 

Salary. 

House  Rent. 

German  Diet 

,     Minister  Plenipotentiary    . 

2,  COO 

300 

Seeretaiy  of  Legation 

400 

Attache  and  German  Translator 

200 

Wurtemberg 

.     Minister  Plenipotentiary     . 

2,000 

.    .       300 

Secretary  of  Legation 

400 



Tuscany    , 

.     Minister  Plenipotentiary    . 

2,000 

300 

Secretary  of  Legation 

400 

Switzerland 

.     Minister  Plenipotentiary 

2,000 

250 

Secretary  of  Legation 

400 

— — 

Greece 

.     Minister  Plenipotentiary    . 

2,000 

200 

Secretary  of  Legation 

400 

— — 

Mexico 

.     Minister  Plenipotentiary    . 

3,600 

400 

Secretary  of  Legation 

600 



First  Attache 

200 



Columbia 

.     Minister  Plenipotentiary    . 

3,000 

400 

Secretary  of  Legation 

600 

First  Attache 

300 

Buenos  Ayres 

.     Minister  Plenipotentiary    . 

3,000 

300 

Secretary  of  Legation 

500 

Agent 

1,000 

Chili 

.     Minister     ,             .              . 
Secretary 

9,950 

Peru 

.     Minister     .              .             » 
Secretary 

Guatamala 

.     Minister     . 
Secretary 

5,900 

Banda 

.     Minister 

Secretary                 .             . 

Salaries 

J 

.      131,050 

House  Rent 

9,950 

£141,000 


On  this  reduced  scale  we  think  the  following  reductions  might  be 
easily  made. 

France — Ambassador's  salary  £1000.  We  know  that  it  is  said 
that  a  large  sum  is  expended  at  Paris  in  hospitalities.  We  doubt  this.  A 
much  gi'eater  sum  was  certainly  spent  before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  on 
hospitalities,  than  is  at  present,  but  we  exceedingly  question  whether 
£  1500  or  £2000  a  year,  did  not  cover  the  expence  of  hospitalities,  even 
before  the  Revolution.  We  happen  to  know  that  Lord  Granville  gave 
dinners  at  80fr.  a  head,  without  including  cost  of  wines ;  but  Lord  Stuart 
never  was  so  generous  an  Amphytrion  as  this.  But  these  dinners  of  Lord 
Granville  "  were  icw  and  far  between,"  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  they  ever  gained  him  a  state  secret.  There  was  a  vast  influx 
of  English  at  Paris,  all  anxious  to  be  seen  at  the  Ambassador's  Hotel, 
before  the  Revolution  of  1 830,  but  at  the  Soirees  of  the  Ambassador 
there  was  no  very  great  profusion.  Here  then  we  would  lop  off"  a 
£1000  a  year,  and  place  Lord  Granville  on  a  footing  with  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  who  has  but  £9000  a  year  from  his  court,  and  who  is  a  man  o. 
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no  private  hereditary  fortune.  All  he  has  has  been  made  by  his  own 
efforts.  Besides,  Di  13orgo  is  obliged  to  keep  a  table  for  those  attached 
to  his  mission;  and  to  receive  almost  daily  at  dinner  all  Russians  of 
distinction  sojourning  at  Paris.  It  is  true  he  has  a  house  furnished 
him,  but  that  house  did  not  cost  as  much,  certainly  not  more, 
than  the  re^fl/rs  of  the  English  embassy  in  1827-8,  of  which  Mr. 
Canning  so  sorely  complained.  We  know  Lord  Granville  states  that 
he  makes  nothing  by  his  embassy.  Very  likely  not.  Are  men  put 
into  high  stations  to  make  money  ?  or  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  their 
nation  ?  If  a  man  balance  between  honour  and  money,  let  him  turn 
Dry  Salter  or  Stock  Broker;  but  if  he  choose  a  path  encompassed  with 
fame  and  dignity,  let  him  be  content  with  these,  and  not  seek  to  serve 
two  masters,  honour  and  the  exchange.  Lord  Granville  is  a  most 
amiable  and  gentlemanly  man,  and  we  believe  is  no  trader  in  the 
public  funds.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  whether 
£9000  be  enough  for  the  Paris  Embassy.     We  maintain  it  is. 

The  next  Embassy  on  the  list  is  that  of  Russia.  The  Ambassador 
has  10,000/.  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  1000/.  a  year  for  house  rent. 
The  Capital  of  Petersburgh  is  certainly  the  most  expensive  in  Europe, 
and  the  Russian  is  a  Court  at  which  every  thing  is  done  through  the 
agency  of  bribery  ;  but  we  nevertheless  maintain  that  10,000/.  a  year 
is  enough  for  this  Embassy,  including  house  rent.  From  this  Em- 
bassy we  would  deduct  also  1000/.  At  the  Russian  Coiu't  there  is  a 
great  profusion  and  a  wanton  prodigality  in  entertainments.  A  man, 
therefore,  by  his  social  position,  may  have  himself  much  talked  of, 
but  we  doubt  whether  this  social  position  would  give  him  any  influence 
whatever,  unless  he  were  really  a  man  of  talent.  The  state  of  our 
dock  yards  and  naval  arsenals,  the  condition  of  our  finances,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  people,  would  give  more  effect  to  a  suggestion  of  ours, 
than  all  the  seductive  influence  of  a  plate  of  Trnffes  d  la  Provenqale, 
even  though  served  at  the  table  of  the  Ambassador,  by  so  experienced 
an  artiste  as  Ude  himself. 

Lord  Heytesbury  acquired  considerable  influence  at  the  Court  of 
Russia,  but  it  was  not  by  his  dinners,  though  they  were  frequent,  and 
on  a  handsome  scale ;  nor  by  his  equipage,  which  was  the  best  among 
the  diplomatic  corps ;  but  by  his  talents,  that  he  obtained  the  influence 
he  was  known  to  possess.  Lord  Cathcai-t's  Expenditure  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  and  his  allowance  more, 
yet  he  did  not  sway  a  power  at  all  equal  to  that  of  Lord  Heytesbury. 
It  is  therefore  absurd  to  make  expenditure  the  test  of  influence.  The 
Baron  de  Heeckeren,  (the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam)  enjoys  a 
fair  share  of  influence  at  the  Court  of  Petersburgh,  yet  his  expenditure 
is  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  and  not  a  third 
(from  what  we  have  heard)  of  that  of  Lord  Cathcait.*  It  may  be  gene- 
rally remarked  that  the  Dutch  Diplomacy  is  very  well  transacted,  and 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  a  third  of  our  own.  Well  may  our  late  allies, 
the  Dutch,  talking  of  John  Bull's  diplomacy,  say,  "  Hy  heeft  leergeld 
gegeeven  voor  zyne  malligheyed ;"  he  has  well  paid  for  his  folly. 

The  next  Embassy  on  the  list  is  that  of  Austiia.     The  salary  is 
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dEOOOO,  with  an  allowance  of  £900  for  house  rent.  Vienna  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  capitals  in  Europe.  We  would  therefore  allow  but  £8000 
a  year  to  this  embassy,  including  house  rent,  making  thus  a  saving  of 
per  year,  £  1900. 

The  next  embassy  is  that  of  Turkey,  with  an  allowance  of  £6500, 
from  which  we  would  deduct  £500. 

The  next  is  that  of  Spain.  Madrid,  we  can  ourselves  vouch,  is 
very  nearly  as  dear  a  capital  as  Petersburgh,  yet  £6000  is  much  too 
high  a  salary  for  the  Ambassador.  When  Spain  was  a  first,  or  even 
a  second-rate  power — when  Great  Britain  had  a  large  trade  with 
Spain,  there  might  have  been  some  shew  of  reason  in  giving  a  large 
salary  to  the  Ambassador,  but  now  Spain  has  dwindled  from  her  high 
and  palmy  state  into  a  power  of  third-rate  importance,  and  she  exer- 
cises little  or  no  influence  in  the  haute  politique  of  other  nations ; 
we  therefore  think  a  deduction  of  £2000  per  annum  miglit  be  made 
from  the  Embasssy  to  INIadrid  without  in  any  degree  impairing  its 
efficiency.  The  Embassy  of  Stratford  Canning  will  cost  this  country, 
■we  venture  to  predict,  at 'least  £10,000,  add  to  this  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Addington  £6,000,  making  together  £16,000.  Here  then  is 
Great  Britain  paying  £16,000,  to  attain  ends  which  she  cannot  com- 
pass, and  here  is  the  Calmuc  getting  the  ascendancy  at  a  cost  of  one 
fourth  of  the  sura  paid  by  John  Bull.  If  he  allows  this  matter  to 
pass  "  sub  silentio"  he  deserves  indeed 

"  To  carry  burdens  till  his  shoulders  sink." 
The  Russian  minister  at  INIadrid  has  but  £4000  a  year,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  has  this  salary  impaired  his  efficiency.  On 
the  contrary,  has  not  M.  d'Oubril  alone  and  unassisted  beaten  both 
Sir  Sti-atford  Canning,  an  Ambassador  Extraordinaiy  on  a  special 
mission,  and  Mr.  Addington  the  Resident  Minister  ?  Are  not  Rus- 
sian Counsels  now  preponderant  at  Madrid  ?  and  has  not  M.  d'Ou- 
bril more  influence  with  Zea  Bermudcz  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  together.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Spaniards  are  a 
people  that  love  shew  like  the  Russians.  So  they  do ;  but  do  we 
send  Ambassadors  to  Spaiir  or  to  Russia  to  gr-atify  the  national 
tastes  for  shew,  or  to  do  the  business  of  the  country  ?  They  manage 
these  things  differently  in  Holland  and  Prussia  and  America. 

The  Prussian  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  I'lcnipotentiary 
has  an  allowance  of  5,000  a  year  with  £500  for  house  i-ent.  Prussia 
is  a  very  dear  capital,  but  as  the  Court  is  frugal,  as  the  Fiirsfs, 
Grafsy  and  Grdjinns  of  this  farvetiu  Power  are  very  poor,  as  the 
King  never  receives  the  Envoys,  and  as  they  transact  all  their  busi- 
ness with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af!Jiirs,  we  would  not  have  them 
better  paid  than  his  Excellency  Mr.  Ancillon.  We  would  therefore 
deduct  £1000  salary  and  £500  house  rent.  It  should  be  reurarked 
that  the  Russian  Minister  at  Berlin  has  but  £4000  a  year. 

The  Envoy  at  Naples  receives  4,000/.  salary,  and  400/.  for  house 
rent.  Naples  is  a  very  cheap  capital,  and  an  unimportant  court. 
Here  we  would  deduct  1,000/.  salary,  and  allow  nothing  for  house 
rent. 
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From  Portugal,  a  like  redaction  of  1 ,400/. 

From  Bi"azil,  a  reduction  on  salary  and  house  rent  of  1,500/. 

The  Envoy  of  the  Hague  should  have  but  3,000/.  a  year,  house 
included,  effecting  a  saving  of  1,000/. 

We  should  make  the  same  allowance,  and  effect  a  like  saving,  in 
Belgium,  of  1,000/. 

From  Sweden  we  should  make  a  deduction  of  1 ,400/. 

From  Denmark,  the  like  sum  of  1,400/. 

From  Bavaria,  in  salaiy^  and  house  rent,  a  deduction  of  2,000/. 

Munich  is  a  remarkably  cheap  capital.  Our  Ambassador  has  lite- 
rally nothing  to  do,  but  to  husband  his  income.  He  exercises  no 
hospitality,  and  contrasts  very  unfavourably  (though  a  most  amiable 
and  well-bred  man)  with  the  late  Envoy,  Sir  Brooke  Taylor. 

From  Sardinia  we  would  deduct,  in  salary  and  house  rent,  1,100/. 

From  the  Minister  to  the  German  Diet,  in  salary  and  house-rent 
900/. 

The  preponderating  Diplomatic  Forces,  at  the  Diet  are  Austria  and 
Prussia.  And  as  we  have  Ambassadors  at  these  Courts,  and  Repre- 
sentatives at  almost  all  the  Courts  which  form  a  part  of  the  German 
Confederation,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  Minister  be  at  all  necessary 
at  the  Diet,  more  especially  as  we  have  a  Consul-General  (a  native 
German)  at  Frankfort,  who  would  do  all  the  business  just  as  well,  if 
not  better,  than  ]Mr.  Caitwright. 

At  Wurtemberg  we  should  abolish  the  INIinister-Plenipotentiary, 
doing  away  with  the  salary  and  house  i-ent,  but  giving  the  Chaise 
d'Affaires  an  increase  of  salary  of  400/.  and  thereby  effecting  a  saving 
ofl,900/. 

In  Saxony  the  like  saving  might  be  made  of  1,900/. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  Dutchy  of  Saxony 
was  annexed  to  Prussia;  and  this  Power  must  always  be  swayed 
either  by  Austria  or  Prussia.  It  is,  then,  idle  to  keep  up  the  fai'ce 
of  an  Embassy  at  a  Court  which  has  no  will  of  its  own.  Latterly,  we 
have  seen  the  Saxon  Court  obliged  to  surrender  up  some  of  the 
Polish  refugees  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Russia.  Let  us  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  doubting  the  salary  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Legation, 
whom  we  would  make  Chai-ge  d'Affaires. 

We  would  pursue  a  like  course  at  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  and 
Greece,  effecting  together  a  saving  of  5,700/. 

Prince  Gortchakoff,  the  Prussian  Charge  d'Affaii-es  at  Florence, 
transacts  the  business  of  his  Court  for  600/.  a  year. 

From  Mexico  and  Columbia,  in  salary  and  house  rent,  we  should 
deduct  1000/.  each,  making  2,000/. 

At  Buenos  Ayres,  we  should  abolish  the  Minister-Plenipotentiary, 
appointing  a  Charge  d'Affaires,  in  addition  to  the  Agent,  with  a 
salary  of  1,200/.  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  2,600/. 
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For  Chili,  Peru,  and  Guatemala,  we  should  deduct  1,000/. 

The  last  Embassy  we  shall  touch  on,  is  that  at  Washington  ;  but 
previously  to  doing  so,  we  must  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
extract  from  the  American  Estimate  of  appropriations,  for  the  year 
1833,  referred  to  in  the  United  States  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
the  13th  December,  1832.     Here  it  is  :— 

*  Intercourse  with  Foreign  Natio7is,  the  Secretary  of  State's  Estimates,  viz. — 

'For  the  salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  tlie  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Russia,  and  to  Columbia,  for  half  a  year,  together 
with  the  usual  allowance  of  one  quarter's  salary  for  returning;  for  the  salaries 
of  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  to  the  same  places ;  the  salaries  of  the  Charges 
des  Affaires  to  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Turkey,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Naples, 
and  to  Columbia,  for  one  half  year ;  and  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
missions  abroad,  143,500,00  dollars. 

'  For  the  salary  of  the  Drogoman,  and  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  tlie 
legation  to  Turkey,  6,500.00  dollars. 

'  For  the  outfits  of  Charges  des  Affaires  to  Great  Britain, Central  America, 
and  Columbia,  13,500,00  dollars. 

'  For  the  salaries  of  the  Agents  of  Claims  at  London  and  Paris,  4,000,00 

dollars. 

'  For  the  expenses  of  Intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean  Powers, 
24,40.000  dollars. 

'  For  the  contingent  expenses  of  Foreign  Intercourse,  30,000,00  dollars. 

*  For  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  an  Agent  to  the  Havannah,  to 
demand,  select,  and  take  charge  of  the  archives  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
expenses  incident  thereto,  4,500.00  dollars. 

'  The  compensation  of  Diplomatic  Agents  of  the  United  States  is  as 
follows : — 

Salary  of  Ministers 9,000  dollars  per  annum. 

Charges  d'Affaires 4,500  

Secretary  of  Legation     2,000  

'  Ministers  and  Charges  d'Affaires,  are  allowed,  on  going  out,  an  outfit 
equal  to  one  year's  salary,  and  one  quarter's  salary  on  their  return  home. 

'  The  Legations  are  allowed  the  amounts  actually  expended  in  postage, 
stationery,  and  other  contingent  expenses. 

'  Extracted  from  the  Estimate  of  appropriations  for  1833.  Read,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  December  13,  1832. 

(Signed)  'LEWIS  M'LANE, 

*  Secretary  to  the  Treasury' 

It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  pretended,  by  the  most  shameless 
partisans  of  existing  abuses,  that  the  American  Diplomacy  is  inferior 
in  point  of  efficiency  to  the  English,  while  it  may  be  contended  by  those 
not  blinded  by  prejudice,  that  it  is  in  every  way  superior  in  efficiency, 
intelligence,  and  usefulness.  Where  is  the  Commercial  Treaty  in 
■which  the  Americans  have  been  outwitted  ?  Where^is  the  ncgociation, 
whether  as  regards  territory,  boundary,  or  claim,  in  which  they  have 
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not  had  (whether  their  cause  were  good  or  not)  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment ?  Look  to  the  correspondence  of  Morris,  concerning  the  Droits 
de  Neutralite,*  of  Pickering,  of  Randolph  with  Fauchet  and  Adet, 
(both  "  sans  culottes,"  but  nevertheless  very  expert  Agents  of  their 
Court)  of  Marshall  Gerry  and  Spikwith. 

And  the  best  of  these  men  have  never  had  a  salary  of  more  than 
9000  doUais  yearly.  Let  us  then  not  scandalise  the  Court  of 
Washington,  bv  giving  to  our  Envoy  a  salary  of  more  than  2000/.  a 
year,  with  500/.  for  house  rent  and  other  contingencies,  effecting 
thereby  a  saving  of  1 ,500/. 

'  We  have  now,  we  think,  proved  that  a  saving  of  37,700/.  per 
annum  can  be  effected  in  the  salaries  of  Ministei*s  alone,  without 
impairing,  in  any  degi-ee,  the  efficiency  of  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
In  this  estimate  we  have  not  touched  on  the  Expenses  of  Extraor- 
dinary Missions — of  Secret  Service  Money — of  Secret  Agents — of 
Couriers — of  Presents,  all  fruitful  sources  of  large,  and  too  often  use- 
less expenditure.  These  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  article  :  but 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  a  sum  of  40,000/.  per  annum  might 
be  saved  under  these  heads. 

A  question  now  arises  as  to  the  application  of  this  37,700/.  which 
we  have  proved  can  be  saved.  Should  we  throw  this  sum  into  the  Xa- 
tional  Coffers,  there  to  accumulate  ?  By  no  means.  Our  object  is  to 
render  the  public  service  more  efficient.  We  think  it  may  be  generally 
predicated  that  gratuitous  labour  is  not  worth  the  having.  No  man  thinks 
of  a  gratuitous  advocate,  or  alove-of-justice  attorney,  or  a  benevolent 
doctor,  going  about  healing  the  sick.  A  man  in  his  senses  would  not 
recur  to  such  practitionei"s  as  these.  Why  then  should  nations  ? 
Are  the  interests  of  nations  less  important  iJian  the  health  and  con- 
cerns of  individuals  ?  fWe  would  have  no  unpaid  attaches  of  the 
dolce  far  niente  school.  ITiey  are  but  idle  incumbrances.  Their 
aim  and  object  is  but  to  see  the  Continent  in  the  liver}'  of  their  Sove- 
reign. These  young  gentlemen  learn  the  waltz  at  Vienna — the 
mazurka  at  Petersburgh  and  Moscow — the  way  to  make  chocolate  at 
Madrid,  and  sherbet  at  Constantinople.  At  Naples  they  can  tell 
you  oi  the  danseuse  who  has  most  a  plomb,  and  the  prima  donna 
whose  roulades  are  most  effective  ;  at  Paris,  they  can  point  out  where 
one  may  eat  the  best  consomme  de  volaille,  or  the  best  Jilets  de 
luperaux  en  turban.     But  these  are  not  the  arts  by  which  to  arrive 

•  Vide  State  Papers  between  America  and  France,  collectedby  A.G.  Gebhardt, 
Secretary  to  the  Saxon  Legation  in  London. 

f  There  is  one  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  in  England.  Every  one  will 
admit  that  the  business  of  Legislation  requires  for  its  fit  performance  the  highest 
order  of  mind,  the  most  perfect  education,  unblemished  integrity,  and  exclusive 
and  unwearied  application.  Yet,  while  the  most  inferior  occupations  of  public 
gratuitously,  the  all-important  duties  of  a  Legislator  are  expected  to  be  fully  and 
and  of  private  life  are  each  honored  with  due  reward,  and  undervalued  if  performed 
faithfully  discharged,  not  merely  without  any  reward  whatever,  but  at  a  hea\-y  cost 
to  the  individual  performing  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  severest  re- 
sponsibility to  public  opinion  for  the  slightest  error  that  he  may  commit. — Ed. 
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at  the  eminence  of  a  Temple,  or  a  De  Witt,  of  a  Jeannin,  or  a  Ver- 
gennes. 

"  Qui  cvpif  opfatamcursu  C07itin<jerc  mefam 
Multa  tiilitfecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsil." 

What  do  these  young  gentlemen  know  of  the  state  of  the  finances, 
of  the  state  of  the  army,  the  statistics  and  power  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  they  dwell,  its  productions,  its  foreign  commerce,  its  domestic 
industry,  or  the  disposition  of  its  people  ?  Generally  speaking,  ahso- 
lutely  and  literally  nothing.  They  are  the  unpaid  advocates,  who 
lose  their  clients'  cause — the  love-of-j  ustice  attorneys,  who  make  a 
fatal  error  as  to  the  practice  in  pleading — the  benevolent  physicians, 
who  kill  their  patients  outright;  they  are  in  fine  the  dilettanti 
Diplomatists,  ignorant,  exclusive,  and  idle,  "  wrapt  in  soft  Lydiaa 
airs,"  in  as  happy  ignorance  of  the  political  balance,  as  of  the  amount 
of  their  tailor's  bill.  I^et  us  have  no  more  of  these  men.  Let  the 
attaches  of  all  grades  he  forthwith  paid — let  the  profession  be  thrown 
open — let  there  be  a  previous  examination  in  history,  languages,  the 
law  of  nations,  statistics,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  then  some  of  our  young 
attaches,  without  any  great  siretch  of  wisdom,  might  be  able  to  nego- 
ciate,  at  least,  the  bases  of  a  Commercial  Treaty,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  one  who  may  be  very  great  in  the  history  of  the  Sorhi  and 
the  cfopoi,  of  the  Wenden,  or  Charwat  oi  the  Mdhren  or  Morawaime* 
but  who  certainly  is  not  over  familiar  with  the  language  of  modern 
Gaul ;  and  who  has  never  resided  for  any  length  of  time  in  that  country. 
The  very  fact  of  Dr.  Bowring,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Villiers,  having  been  successively  sent  on  this  mission,  proves  one 
of  two  things  : — either  that  the  Embassy  at  Paris  was  incapable,  and 
therefore  that  the  Government  must  resort  to  this  Polyglot  Pleni- 
potentiary;— or  that,  being  capable,  an  unnecessary  expense  was  put 
on  the  country,  in  the  employment  of  the  Minstrel  of  the  Magyars. 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  able  author  of  the  article  on  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  this  month — that 
to  each  of  the  secretaries  or  attaches,  a  separate  department  should  be 
assigned  ;  one  should  study  and  report  the  state  of  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  finance:  another,  of  the  army,  navy,  and  fortifications: 
a  third,  of  education  and  opinion  ;  and  that  the  secretary  of  Embassy 
should  make  a  precis  of  their  various  reports,  whicli  would  be  always 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  Ambassador,  and  which  should  be  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  once  a  year,  who  would  be  thus  constantly  in  pos- 
session of  the  dispositions  and  resources  of  Foreign  Powers.  "  By 
this  system,"  says  the  writer  alluded  to,  "  we  should  not  hare  an 

•f-  He  who  wishes  to  bewilder  himself  in  the  races  and  languages  of  men,  and 
to  puzzle  his  readers,  may  refer  to  the  work  of  Professor  Schneller,  Pelzeh  Ges- 
cliichte  dcr  Boehmen  ;  Ritter  Michaelis,  "  SpicUctiiuin  GcographicE  Hchrworum  ,•'' 
Jornandcs,  de  Rebus  Gothicis  ;  and  Nestors  Itnsskhcn  Anmileu.  We  believe  Dr. 
Bowring  to  be  more  familiar  with  these  sulyects,  than  with  the  actual  state  of 
France.  His  report  on  the  French  system  o{  Compt'.ibUilS,  and  on  the  Cuur  des 
Comj)tcs,  abounds  with  errors  which  no  one,  well  acquainted  with  France  and  its 
language,  could  commit.  For  a  correct  account  of  this  system,  see  Sir  H.  Par- 
nell's  Work. 
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Embassy  in  any  countiy,  in  which  would  not  be  found  all  the  statis- 
tical details  of  that  country  ;  we  should  not  have  a  foreign  Minister, 
who  would  not  have  all  the  statistical  details  of  every  country  (the 
best  basis,  surely,  of  any  general  line  of  policy)  within  his  reach  in 
Downing  Sli'eet.  Nor  would  there  be  a  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  might  not,  in  the  ordinaiy  receipt  of  his  Parliamentary- 
papers,  become  acquainted  with  something  of  the  state  of  education, 
of  opinion,  of  commerce,  and  of  the  means  of  hostile  aggression,  and 
defence,  in  every  country  he  heard  mention  of." 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  savings  might  be  made.  There 
are  too  many  attaches  to  almost  every  Embassy.  Let  no  attache  be 
appointed  to  any  Embassy,  where  there  is  not  sufiScient  work  to  em- 
ploy him  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  But  more  of 
this  in  our  Third  Article,  in  No.  XI. 


THE  FAMILY  ENTERTAINER. 


THE    WISE    MAN    HAS    HIS    FOLLIES. 

The  wise  man  has  his  follies,  no  less  than  the  fool ;  but  it  has  been  said 
that  herein  lies  the  difference, — the  follies  of  the  fool  are  known  to  the 
world,  but  are  hidden  from  himself;  the  follies  of  the  wise  are  known  to 
himself,  but  hidden  from  the  world.  A  harmless  hilarity,  and  a  buoyant 
cheerfulness  are  not  infrequent  concomitants  of  genius ;  and  we  are  never 
more  deceived,  than  when  we  mistake  gravity  for  greatness,  solemnity  for 
science,  and  pomposity  for  erudition. 

THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    LEARNING. 

Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  learning,  in  repressing  the 
inconveniences  which  grow  from  man  to  man,  much  inferior  to  the 
former,  of  relieving  the  necessities  which  arise  from  nature,  which  merit 
was  lively  set  forth  by  the  ancients  in  that  feigned  relation  of  Orpheus's 
theatre,  where  all  beasts  and  birds  assembled ;  and,  forgetting  their  seve- 
ral appetites — some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stand  all 
sociably  together,  listening  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp  ;  the  sound 
whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but  every 
beast  returned  to  his  own  nature  ;  wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature 
and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of 
profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge  ;  which  as  long  as  they  give  to  precepts,  to  laws, 
to  religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion  of  books,  of 
sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  society  and  peace  maintained ;  but  if 
these  instruments  be  silent,  or  that  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not 
audible,  all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion. — Bacon. 

EVIL    SPEAKING. 

It  is  not  good  to  speake  evill  of  all  whom  wee  know  bad  :  it  is  worse  to 
judge  evill  of  any  who  may  prove  good.  To  speake  ill  upon  knowledge 
shews  a  want  of  charity ;  to  speake  ill  upon  suspition  shewes  a  want  of 
honesty.  I  will  not  speake  so  bad  as  I  know  of  many  :  I  will  not  speake 
worse  than  I  knowe  of  any.  To  know  evill  by  others,  and  not  speake  it,  is 
sometimes  discretion :  to  speak  evil  by  othei-s,  and  not  know  it,  is  always 
dishonesty.  He  may  be  evill  himselfe  who  speakes  good  of  others  upon 
knowledge,  but  hee  can  never  be  good  himselfe,  who  speakes  evill  of  others 
upon  suspition. — Warwick. 
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They  who  have  employed  tlie  study  of  it  as  lliey  ouglit,  for  their  instruc- 
tion, for  the  rcguhition  of  their  private  manners,  and  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most  pleasant  school  of 
wisdom.  It  is  a  familiarity  with  past  ages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all 
the  heroes  of  them.  It  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the  similitude,  a  perspective 
glass  carrying  your  soul  to  a  vast  distance,  and  taking  in  the  farthest 
objects  of  antiquity.  It  informs  the  understanding  by  the  memory ;  it 
helps  us  to  judge  of  what  will  happen,  by  showing  us  the  like  revolutions 
of  former  times.  For  mankind  being  the  same  in  all  ages,  agitated  by  the 
same  passions,  and  moved  to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing  can  come 
to  pass,  but  some  precedent  of  the  like  nature  has  already  been  produced  ; 
so  that  having  the  causes  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  deceived  in 
the  effects,  if  we  have  judgment  enough  but  to  draw  the  parallel. — Dryden^s 
Life  of  Plutarch. 

LAW. 

Of  Law,  no  less  can  be  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
do  her  homage ;  the  very  least,  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest,  as  not 
exempted  from  her  power. — Hooker. 

TRUE    VALOUR. 

Is  hee  that  comes  neare  death  valiant?  Why,  then,  hang  trophies  over 
the  gallowes ;  the  cause  must,  in  all  things,  tell  whose  child  the  eticct  is. 
Hee  that  fights  with  fury,  is  not  valiant,  but  he  that  lends  justice  force. 
Cato  dyed  in  as  fit  a  time  to  make  his  death  looke  nobly,  as  could  bee, 
and  at  the  fittest  course  of  natural  reason ;  it  will  seem  good  reason  not  to 
outlive  his  countryes  liberty ;  but  had  it  not  been  more  compassionately 
done  of  him  to  have  accompanied  his  country  in  misery  ?  Had  it  not 
beene  more  wisely  done,  to  have  reprieved  hope,  and  to  have  watched  limes 
•when  happily  by  oppoi-tunity,  hee  might  have  ransomed  his  country  ?  I 
account  not  his  valour,  no  more  than  hee  that  w  inkes  at  the  blow  of  death, 
— the  one  binding  his  eyes  because  hee  would  not  see  death,  the  other  seek- 
ing death  because  hee  would  not  feele  misery.  Cato  is  not  held  by  me  as 
a  patterne  of  fortitude ;  hee  helped  not  his  country  by  his  death ;  if  to  dare 
dye,  you  think  bee  excellent,  the  women  among  the  Romans  could  doe  it 
as  well  as  hee.  Because  it  is  prohibited,  we  like  it,  because,  contrary  to 
our  selfe-loving  minds,  wee  admire  it ;  and  in  that  respect  (were  it  not 
against  divinilie)  I  should  allow  of  it :  for  he  comes  nearest  verlue  that 
rowes  against  the  bias  of  his  affections. — Sir  William  Cornuallis. 

SIR    WILLIAM    JONES    ON    SLAVERY. 

I  PASS  with  haste  by  the  coast  of  Africa,  whence  my  mind  turns  with  in- 
dignation at  the  abominable  traffic  in  the  human  species,  from  which  a 
gart  of  our  countrymen  dare  to  derive  their  most  inauspicious  wealth, 
uo-ar,  it  is  said,  would  be  dear,  if  it  were  not  worked  by  blacks  in  the 
•western  islands,  as  if  the  most  laborious,  the  most  dangerous  works,  were 
not  carried  on  in  every  country,  but  chiefly  in  England  by  freemen ;  in 
fact,  they  are  so  carried  on  in  with  infinitely  more  advantage  ;  for  there  is 
au  alacrity  in  a  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  a  gloomy,  sullen  indolence, 
in  a  consciousness  of  slavery :  but  let  sugar  be  as  dear  as  it  may,  it  is  better 
to  eat  none,  to  eat  honey,'if  sweetness  only  be  palatable :  better  to  eat 
aloes  or  coloquinlida  than  violate  a  primary  law  of  nature,  impressed  on 
every  heart  not  imbruted  by  avarice,  than  rob  one  human  creature  of  those 
eternal  rights,  of  which  no  law  upon  earth  can  deprive  him. 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER  ON  THE  CRUELTIES  OF  OUR 
TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIA. 

We  have  been  waiting  with  great  anxiety  to  know  whether  the  exist- 
ing Administration  intend  to  persist  in  that  part  of  their  Plan  for  tlie 
fntiue  Government  of  India,  which  shali  continue  to  the  India  Com- 
pany, as  a  Joint  Stock  Body,  the  full  political  dominion  over  that  vast 
empire,  with  its  hundred  millions  of  people ;  and  whether  their  ser- 
vants ai"e  still  to  be  entrusted  witli  the  power  of  excluding  English 
gentlemen  from  settling  in  the  interior  of  India,  except  under  such 
local  regulations  as  these  servants  shall  make,  to  secure  the  subser- 
vient acquiescence  of  such  settlers  in  all  their  restrictive  laws,  and  to 
continue  in  their  hands  the  power  of  summarily  banishing,  without 
trial,  any  such  settler,  who  gives  them  the  slightest  offence.  As  the 
matter  has  not  been  brought  before  Parliament  yet,  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain this  point  with  certainty.  But,  as  another  week  must  intervene 
before  we  can  acquire  precise  information  on  this  subject,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  give  the  concluding  chapter  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  serA'ants  of  the  Company  used  the  power  which  they  once  pos- 
sessed, as  some  tolerable  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
continue  to  use  it,  if,  which  seems  almost  impossible,  the  interior 
government  of  India  is  still  to  be  committed  to  their  charge,  with  all 
these  protecting  screens  against  detection, — namely,  their  immense  dis- 
tance from  home, — the  absence  of  a  British  public  in  the  interior  to  check 
misrule  bv  the  expression  of  public  opinion, — and  the  power  to  inflict 
summaiT  banishment  on  any  man,  who,  after  being  permitted  to 
settle  in  the  interior,  may  dare  to  raise  his  voice  against  any  public 
abuse. 

We  shall  quote  from  the  admirable  volume  we  named  in  our  former 
article  on  this  subject — Mr.  Parker's,  of  Lincoln's  Inn — and  conclude 
with  die  solemn  censure  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  General 
Burgoyne  and  Sir  William  Meredith,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
pany and  its  chief  instruments  of  oppression,  after  the  most  careful 
investigation  of  all  the  evidence  laid  before  them  in  their  legislative 
capacity. 

'  The  people  of  this  country  were  first  admitted  into  India  by  the 
favour  of  their  princes,  as  foreigners  might  be  allowed  to  have  facto- 
ries in  any  of  the  sea-ports  of  this  kingdom.  And  after  caiTying  on 
a  benefical  commerce  with  them  for  many  yeai-s,  a  war  commenced 
between  the  reigning  prince  of  Bengal  and  some  of  our  forces.  The 
former  was  reduced  by  our  forces  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  our 
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terms ;  which  were,  the  giving  us  a  formal  grant  of  tlie  provinces  be- 
fore taken,  and  a  farther  large  sum  of  money. 

'  When  we  had  thus  gotten  the  country  entirely  in  our  power,  the 
few  articles  which  were  there  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  taken 
under  our  management.  The  people  who  raised  or  made  those  arti- 
cles, were  only  allowed  to  sell  them  to  us;  the  inhabitants  could  buy 
only  of  those  we  appointed  to  sell ;  they  had  no  choice,  but  to  do 
without  them,  or  comply  with  our  terms ;  and  we  gave  them  examples 
of  public  severity  to  such  as  did  not,  that  teiTor  might  produce  the 
effect  that  was  desired.  As  some  of  our  people  enriched  themselves, 
and  came  away,  others  went  among  them  from  us.  The  people  of 
the  country  were  dispirited,  and  all  industry  appeared  to  be  hopeless 
labour.  Our  wars  and  oppressions  were  then  followed  by  scarcity ; 
this  brought  the  natural  plenty  of  the  country  within  the  reach  of 
other  monopolies.  A  famine  ensued:  scores  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  that  came  about  our  houses  in  the  evenings,  to  cry  for  food 
to  us,  who  had  them  and  all  things  in  our  power,  were  found  dead  in 
the  morning.  The  living  would  not,  or  cared  not,  to  bury  the  dead. 
The  total  numbi^r  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  our  wars,  driven 
away  from  their  country  by  their  dread  of  us,  and  starved  to  death 
under  our  management,  is  three  millions. 

'  Whilst  all  this  business  was  going  forward  in  India,  those  of  our 
fellow-subjects  that  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  property  of  this 
unhappy  people,  were,  one  after  another,  coming  home  among  us; 
many  of  them  purchased  (/rent  estates,  and  appeared  on  the  seats  of 
the  legislature.  The  managers  of  the  Company  in  England, 
made  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  their  servants  in  India ;  but  at  the 
time  they  did  this,  they  gave  pressing  orders  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country  acquired  in  their  name.  Many  public  com- 
plaints were  made  against  the  general  proceedings;  but  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  we  were  receiving,  as  a  nation,  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  out  of  the  common  spoil.  At  length  a  public  enquiry  was 
made,  by  examining  the  principal  persons.  The  papers  published  on 
this  occasion,  contain  a  connected  state  of  a  part  of  the  evidence.  As 
a  nation  we  acquitted  them  all ;  no  penalty  was  laid,  no  reparation 
was  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  survivors  of  the  people  who  had  suf- 
fered under  our  oppressions  :  not  a  single  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
one  of  their  oppressors.  The  whole  proceedings  were  published 
among  us,  and  after  they  were  so,  many  of  the  names  that  appeared 
among  the  first  authors  of  all  that  was  done  in  India,  were  seated 
among  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Their  con- 
duct has  received  all  the  sanction  that  a  total  acquittal,  public  stations, 
and  a  general  welcome  amongst  a  people,  can  give  them.  The  coun- 
ry  they  thus  obtained,  this  co^mfry  holds,  or  endeavours  to  hold,  till 
this  day.  The  dominions  that  have  been  taken  from  the  princes  of 
the  country,  all  the  means  that  have  been  used  in  obtaining  the  many 
millions  of  property  that  have  been  brought  away  from  (he  people  of 
that  country  by  the  people  of  this,  stands  without  a  single  censure  from 
us  as  a  nation.     On  the  contrary,  the  whole  appears,  to  this  day,  with 
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all  the  approval  which  the  society  of  a  nation  can  give,  to  make  that 
which  has  been  done  by  a  few,  the  act  of  the  whole.* 

We  trust  the  time  is  come  when  this  reproach  of  universal  ac- 
quiescence in  all  this  fraud  and  plunder  will  be  wiped  away,  and 
that  the  voice  of  the  nation  will  be  loudly  lifted  up  against  such 
iniquity,  although  there  are  still  now,  as  then,  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, who  are  aiders  and  abettors  of  Indian  tyranny  in  eveiy  shape. 
The  author  says  : — 

'  To  sum  up  our  whole  conduct,  and  to  compare  the  different  aiti- 
cles  of  it  with  the  events  that  have  taken  place  :  we  were  first  admitted 
into  the  East  Indies  by  the  favour  of  the  princes  of  that  country,  to 
trade  with  their  subjects,  and  then  to  have  settlements  among  them. 
We  have,  within  these  few  years,  begun  to  make  Mars  with  the  na- 
tives ;  we  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  whole  country  into  which 
we  were  so  admitted  ;  we  found  it  like  a  garden  for  plenty,  and  we 
have  made  it  a  wilderness ;  it  was  the  store-house  of  that  part  of  India; 
under  our  management,  in  five  or  six  years  time,  it  became  a  place  of 
wi'etchedness  and  misery :  we  destroyed,  starved,  and  drove  away 
three  millions  of  the  people  of  the  country  by  our  violence,  rapine, 
and  oppression.  Assisted  by  our  public  forces,  we  have  allowed  our 
people  to  make  one  revolution  after  another,  till  we  have  made  our- 
selves masters  of  the  dominion  and  of  the  people,  said  to  have  been 
fifteen  millions  in  number  when  we  first  went  among  them ;  and  after 
the  subjects  of  this  country  had  done  them  all  the  injuries  which  one 
people  could  well  do  to  another ;  and  after  being  told  as  a  nation,  by 
those  we  ourselves  employed  to  make  the  inquiry,  that  "  there  were 
accounts  of  crimes  shocking  to  human  nature,  and  transactions  that 
were  carried  into  execution  by  perfidy  and  murder ;"  we  entirely 
acquitted,  as  a  nation,  our  people  of  any  crime  in  all  this ;  as  a 
nation,  we  have  neither  punished, fined,  nor  so  much  as  blamed  either 
all  or  any  of  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  repeated  publica- 
tion of  their  crimes  to  the  whole  nation,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  not  only,  in  all  the  vai'iety  of  distinct  bodies,  and  corporate 
societies,  into  which  our  whole  nation  is  divided,  been  silent  under  all 
that  has  been  done,  without  a  single  exception ;  but  several  of  them 
have  selected  these  very  persons,  in  preference  to  any  in  the  kingdom 
beside,  to  appear  in  their  name,  and  as  entrusted  in  their  stead,  to 
transact  their  part  of  the  public  business  in  the  legislature :  we  have 
publicly  divided  the  spoil  with  those  that  brought  it  to  us ;  and  we 
have  done  all  a  nation  could  do,  to  give  those  dominions  and  that 
property  which  were  acquired  by  force  against  right,  accompanied 
with  "  perfidy  and  murder,"  all  the  sanction  of  lawful  dominions,  and 
of  property  duly  obtained  ;  as  if  the  whole  proceedings  had  been  strictly 
agi'eeable  to  all  that  is  required  of  mankind  in  their  conduct  to  each 
other,  by  the  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  consistent  with  our  character 
as  a  Christian  state. 

*  The  number  of  people  of  which  we  occasioned  the  loss  in  India, 
and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  in  America,  were 
estimated  in  both  countiies,  and  when  the  reports  from  each  met  in 
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this  country,  the  numbers  we  "  destroyed,  starved,  and  drove  away" 
by  our  oppression  in  the  East,  are  the  same  as  the  number  of  those 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  loss  of  to  ourselves  in  the 
West — the  estimate  of  both  one  and  the  other  being  three  millions ; 
and  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  get,  secure,  and  govern  a  country 
divided  into  three  provinces,  to  tvhich  we  had  no  right,  have  been 
followed,  step  by  step,  to  prevent  our  losing  a  country  divided  into 
thirteen  provinces,  to  which  we  had  a  right.  And  we  no  sooner, 
effectually  as  we  thought,  secured  the  one,  than  we  began  to  lose  the 
other ;  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  we  opened  our  treasures 
to  receive  out  of  the  spoil  of  our  war  in  India,  we  have,  as  a  nation, 
been  spoiled  of  by  the  expenses  of  our  war  in  A  merica ;  the  final 
amount  of  which  is  yet  as  little  to  be  estimated,  as  the  total  sum  taken 
from  the  princes  and  people  of  India  :  but  standing  where  we  are  and 
supposing  only  three  rupees  to  have  been  brought  away  from  the 
people  of  India,  for  every  one  of  which  there  has  been  any  public 
account  given,  the  total  of  each  would  be  nearly  the  same — an  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds  sterling  taken  away  by  the  exercise  of  our 
national  power  over  the  people  of  India ;  and  an  hundred  millions 
expended  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  our  national  power  over  the 
people  of  America.' — pp.  25 — 27. 

As  thei'e  are  among  the  Directors  of  the  India  Company,  as 
well  as  among  the  Pi-oprietors  of  India  Stock  and  the  supporters  of 
tlieir  system  generally,  men  who  profess  to  be  devout  Christians,  to 
make  the  Scriptures  their  rule  of  action,  and  to  desire  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  through  all  lands,  we  particularly  charge  all  such  persons 
with  the  perusal  of  the  following  appeal,  and  leave  them  to  settle  the 
matter  with  their  own  consciences  afterwards. 

'  And  we  who  have  had  it  so  much  in  our  power  to  acquaint  the 
Test  of  mankind  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  who  have  been  so 
remiss  in  doing  it,  appear  in  our  public  conduct  as  a  nation,  to  have 
been  deprived  ourselves,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  beneficial 
knowledge  of  those  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  which  we  have  in 
our  own  possession. 

'  Our  conduct  as  a  people,  may  be  briefly  compared  with  a  few  of 
these  discoveries. 

'  Keeping  in  view  our  conduct  in  India,  as  having  its  beginning  in 
deceit,  and  considering  the  millions  of  property  of  which  we  have 
spoiled  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world  ;  what  nation  would  have 
been  guilty  of  that  conduct,  if  as  a  nation  it  had  been  under  any  real 
sense,  that  it  is  at  all  times  to  be  said  with  truth  to  every  nation  :— 
"  Woe  to  thee  that  spoilest,  and  thou  wast  not  spoiled ;  and  dealest 
treacherously,  and  they  dealt  not  treacherously  with  thee  :  when  thou 
shalt  cease  to  spoil,  thou  shalt  be  spoiled  ;  and  when  thou  shalt  make 
an  end  to  deal  treacherously,  they  shall  deal  treacherously  with  thee." 
— Isaiah  xliii.  1. — And  of  this  truth  we  are  made  the  example:  we 
have  been  as  much  deceived,  by  the  previous  steps  that  were  taken  to 
the  present  war,  as  we  were  guilty  of  deceiving  the  people  of  India, 
and  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  have  been  spoiled  of  as  much  property  by 
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the  present  war,  as  we  spoiled  the  people  of  India  of  in  the  wars  we 
canned  on  among  them.' 

'  What  nation  would  take  the  people  of  any  other  country  away  by 
force  as  their  slaves,  was  it  not  hid  from  them,  that  it  is  true  that — 
"  He  that  leadcth  into  captivity  shall  go  into  captivity." — Revelations, 
xiii.  10. — And  what  nation  would  have  allowed  its  subjects  to  have 
done,  what  the  subjects  of  this  country  have  done,  and  for  which  they 
remain  unpunished,  that  was  persuaded  of  its  being  true  that — "  He 
that  killeth  with  the  sword  must  be  killed  with  the  sword,"  and  "  Be- 
cause thou  hast  spoiled  many  nations,  all  the  remnants  of  the  people 
shall  spoil  thee  :  because  of  men's  blood,  and  for  the  violence  of  the 
land,  of  the  city,  and  of  all  that  dwell  therein." — Hab.  ii.  8. 

'  The  account  that  is  here  given  of  our  conduct,  and  of  the  events 
that  have  followed  it,  are  very  imperfectly  stated ;  but  it  is  the  facts 
themselves  that  are  to  be  regarded,  and  whoever  calmly  considers  the 
several  branches  of  our  national  proceedings  within  the  age  in  which 
we  are  living,  comparing  the  treatment  which  the  people  of  other 
countries  have  received  at  our  hands  with  the  events  that  have  be- 
fallen ourselves,  it  appears  to  go  a  great  way  to  prove,  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  one  with  the  other,  that, — "  With  what  judgment  you 
judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  :  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again." — Matthew  vii.  2.  And  though  the  hu- 
man mind  may  not  always  be  impressed  with  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  this,  in  the  midst  of  public  business,  and  the  pursuit  of  favourite 
objects  ;  yet  certainly  we  do  not  do  justice  to  ourselves  to  leave  the 
history  of  mankind  till  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  once  for  all,  whe- 
ther this  conclusion  is  with  certainty  to  be  drawn  from  it  or  not, 

'  If  in  fact,  and  in  the  sober  experience  of  mankind,  taken  for  ages 
together,  it  is  not  true,  that  individuals  acting  by  themselves  in  the 
society  in  which  they  live,  or  whole  societies  or  nations  in  their  con- 
duct to  other  societies,  have  not  met  with  the  returns  of  their  own  con- 
duct, it  is  certainly  then  meanness  to  pretend,  in  private  life,  that  we 
think  ourselves  under  any  restraint  from  the  principles  and  rules  of 
which  these  are  a  part ;  and  that  it  is  equally  becoming  when  we  take 
a  share  in  public  life,  to  avow  what  we  mean,  and  unite  with  the  so- 
ciety to  which  we  belong,  in  declaring  by  our  conduct,  and  the  sub- 
sequent approval  of  it,  that  we  are  too  well  informed  to  fear  or  regard 
any  consequences  that  may  arise,  when  we  judge  it  expedient  to  de- 
ceive the  people  of  any  other  countr}'  in  our  negociations  ;  or  when 
we  have  the  upper  hand,  and  it  will  answer  our  purpose  to  force  tens 
of  thousands  into  slavery  ;  oppress  and  destroy  millions ;  deprive 
foreign  princes  of  their  just  dominions,  and  plunder  whole  nations  of 
all  that  we  bring  away  from  them.  Once  agreed  with  oureelves  that 
it  is  a  dream,  and  an  idle  tale,  that  men  or  nations  are  ever  to  meet 
with  any  after-reckoning  or  return  for  their  conduct,  then  it  is  acting 
consistent  with  ourselves  to  declare,  that  those  that  go  out  from  us  do 
great  and  meritorious  ser\'ices,  when  they  bring  back  millions  by  the 
same  right  that  robbei-s  take  their  booty,  and  acquire  whole  provinces 
by  perfidy  and  murder.     All  this  being  so,  then  let  our  public  acts. 
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and  the  reports  of  our  national  proceedings,  proclaim  to  all  mankind 
and  to  all  future  ages,  the  undisguised  sentiments  of  the  present ;  and 
let  all  that  will  unite  in  this  or  any  other  nation  to  oppress,  enslave, 
deceive,  plunder  and  destroy  the  people  of  any  other  country  but  their 
own,  have  all  the  countenance  and  support  which  the  sanction  of  our 
repeated  example  can  give  them. 

'  But  if  we  must  either  shut  our  eyes  to  all  the  information  that  is 
handed  down  to  us  from  former  ages,  or  acknowledge  that  it  is  no  less 
true  than  it  is  reasonable,  that  it  should  be  rendered  to  every  man  and 
every  nation  according  to  their  deeds,  {Romans  ii.  6.)  and  that  this 
truth  is  as  plainly  indicated  to  us  as  anything  can  well  be,  by  the 
history  of  our  own  conduct,  and  of  the  events  that  have  produced  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  circumstances  as  a  nation  within 
our  own  time  ;  we  may  then  enquire,  whether  we  have  yet  reaped  all 
we  have  sown,  [Galatians \'\.  7.)  or  how  much  we  have  yet  to  suffer, 
if  rapine,  oppression,  and  plunder,  are  to  be  exacted  of  us  in  equal 
measure  ;  and  if  we  are  to  pay  back  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  blood  for 
blood,  slave  for  slave,  life  for  life.' — pp.  30-32. 

We  shall  give  but  one  extract  more,  though  it  were  easy  to  mul- 
tiply them  to  a  hundred,  and  that  shall  be  from  a  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  arising  on  the  public  enquiry  instituted 
into  the  conduct  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  in  1772. 

'  April  1 0.  General  Burgoyne,  who  brought  up  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  East  India 
affairs,  after  explaining  the  disagi'eeable  situation  in  which  he  stood, 
declared,  that  there  were  accounts  of  crimes  contained  in  the  Report, 
shocking  to  human  nature.  He  recapitulated  all  that  related  to  the 
deposition  of  Surajah  Dowla,  and  the  placing  of  Meer  Jaffier  on  the 
Musnud  ;  the  double  treaty  in  which  Omichund  was  concerned,  and 
the  infamous  transactions  that  were  carried  into  execution  by  perjidy 
and  murder.     He  concluded  by  proposing  the  following  resolutions : 

*1.  That  all  acquisitions  made  under  the  influence  of  a  military  force,  or  by 
treaty  with  foreign  powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  State. 

'  2.  That  to  appropriate  acquisitions  acquired  under  the  influence  of  a  military 
force,  or  by  treaty  with  f  ireign  powers,  to  private  use,  is  illegal. 

3.  'That  great  sums  of  money  have  been  obtained  by  such  means,  from  the 
sovereign  princes  in  India. 

'  April  I9th.  General  Burgoyne  continued  his  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee ;  and  after  recapitulating  the  many  atrocious  offences 
committed  in  India  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  by  monopolies, 
extortions,  taxations,  and  oppressions  of  various  kinds,  he  at  length 
came  to  consider  the  wretched  situation  of  the  Indian  princes,  who 
held  their  dignities  on  the  precarious  condition  of  being  the  highest 
bribers.  No  claim,  he  said,  could  be  admitted,  unless  prefaced  by 
enormous  sums  of  rupees  ;  nor  any  i)rince  suffered  to  reign  long  who 
did  not  quadrate  with  this  idea.  Gifts  thus  obtained,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  military  force,  have  alieady,  by  the  resolutions  of  this 
House,  been  declared  illcgjil ;  he  therefore  concluded  his  speech  in 
declaring,  that  he  intended  to  propose  the  following  resolution  : — 
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"That  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Lord  Clive,  Baron  of  Plassey,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  iu  India,  had  illegally 
acquired  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  pounds,  to  the  dis- 
honour and  detriment  of  the  State." 

*  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  William  Meredith,  who  spoke 
as  follows  : — 

'  Mr.  Speaker, — As  I  had  the  honour  to  second  the  motion  for  an 
enquiry  into  East  India  affairs  last  year,  I  now  rise  to  second  a  mo- 
tion, which  is  nothing  more  than  to  give  eifect  to  that  enquiry. 

*  There  is  a  noble  lord,  who  has  been  a  principal  actor  on  this 
stage,  whose  knowledge  is  as  perfect  as  his  reports  are  true,  and  this 
noble  person,  in  one  of  his  lettei-s  to  the  Directors,  tells  them,  '  that 
every  spring  of  this  Government  is  smeared  icith  corriipiian  ;  that 
principles  of  rapacity  and  oppression  universally  prevail,  and  that 
every  spark  of  public  virtue  is  lost  and  extinguished  in  the  un- 
bounded lust  of  unmerited  wealth." 

'  After  this  evidence,  Sir,  are  we  to  establish  this  coiTuption ;  give 
line  and  scope  for  this  spirit  of  rapacity ;  and  gratify  this  unbounded 
lust  of  unmerited  wealth  ? 

*  Tlie  constitution  of  the  present  government  of  Bengal  is  defined  to 
be  an  union  of  the  Sovereign  and  Merchant  ;  and  Mr.  Vansittart  in- 
forms us  how  these  Merchant  Kings  exercise  their  supreme  power. 
For  he  savs,  their  rule  of  selling  is  to  take  as  much  as  they  please, 
and  the  rule  by  which  they  buy  is  to  pay  as  little  as  they  please. 

'  By  all  that  we  read  in  tale  or  history,  never  did  such  a  system 
exist  as  that  where  mercantile  avarice  was  the  only  principle,  and  force 
the  onlv  means  of  carrying  on  a  government.  Comparisons  of  other 
tyrannies  give  no  idea  of  English  tyranny  in  Bengal.  For  it  has 
been  the  province  of  tyrants  to  use  their  iron  rods  over  the  great  and 
powerful ;  over  men  who  became  formidable  for  their  virtues,  or  whose 
riches  were  provocatives  to  their  avarice ;  the  bulk  of  their  people 
might  live  in  quiet ;  the  low  and  humble  man,  the  labourer  and  me- 
chanic, were  beneath  the  tyrant's  stroke.  But  in  Bengal  the  rich  and 
poor  fare  alike.  They  who  have  lands  are  dispossessed ;  if  money, 
'tis  extorted  :  if  the  mechanic  has  a  loom,  his  manufacture  is  cut  out; 
if  he  has  grain,  'tis  carried  off;  if  he  is  suspected  of  having  any  secret 
treasure,  he  is  put  to  the  torture  to  discover  it.  One  is  therefore  at 
a  loss  for  words  to  describe  the  sort  of  tyranny  that  is  practised  in 
Bengal.  Monsters  as  tyrants  are,  they  are  but  rare  monsters ;  and 
very  rare  indeed,  such  as  have  been  hardened  against  all  fear  of 
punishment,  and  all  sense  of  shame.  For  the  actions  of  monarchs 
are  not  for  the  comment  of  the  present  times  alone  :  the  fear,  there- 
fore, of  making  their  memories  infamous,  as  well  as  their  lives  odious, 
together  with  the  fear  of  resistance,  has  often  served  as  fetters  to  a 
tyrant's  will.  But  our  countrymen  in  Bengal  are  free  from  all  these 
apprehensions ;  they  have  no  resistance  to  fear  from  a  poor  disarmed 
people,  inured  to  slavery,  and  broken  to  oppression. 

*  Our  enquires  have  still  left  a  large  field  of  events  undiscovered. 
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The  reports  on  your  table,  voluminous  as  tbey  are,  (if  I  may  use  the 
words  of  our  great  poet,)  give 

*  No  light — but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serves  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

'  How  we  came  by  this  territory,  may  God  forgive  us  !  But  be- 
lieving there  is  a  God  above  us,  I  believe,  also,  that  acquisitions  made 
by  shedding  the  blood  of  innocent  princes,  and  by  wringing  from  an 
innocent  people  their  substance,  can  never  prosper. 

'  It  is  not  the  cause  of  one  man  only,  but  of  millions,  that  lies 
before  us:  if  the  controul  of  English  laws  cannot  extend  to  the  East 
Indies,  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any  method  under  heaven  to 
prevent  rapine,  extortion,  and  every  species  of  oppression  there.' — 
pp.  36-38. 

We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  (the  Proprietors  of  East  India 
Stock  perhaps  alone  excepted)  will  concur  in  this  sentiment.  Even 
with  the  contrast  of  the  English  laws,  we  see  what  acts  of  injustice 
are  committed  nearer  home.  But  in  a  country  so  distant,  and  without 
the  controul  of  the  English  laws,  there  can  be  no  rational  hope  of 
good  government :  and  we  trust  the  nation  will  therefore  demand — in 
a  voice  not  to  be  resisted — that  the  political  rule  of  India  shall  not 
be  consigned  to  a  Joint-stock  Company,  without  the  most  ample  secu- 
rities for  the  legal  protection  of  persons  and  property,  and  the  freest 
right  to  settle,  travel,  cultivate,  trade,  and  do  all  lawful  and  honourable 
things,  subject  only  to  punishment  for  illegal  acts,  after  a  trial  by 
jury  shall  have  proved  their  guilt. 

We  ardently  hope  the  East  India  Associations  formed  throughout 
the  country  will  look  to  this, — as  without  it  there  can  be  no  development 
of  the  resources  of  India — no  improvement  of  its  natural  productions 
— no  creation  of  advantageous  returns — and,  consequently,  no  ex- 
tension of  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures;  while  Idolatiy 
will  still  be  encouraged  as  a  source  of  revenue,  by  the  Stock-holders 
looking  only  to  their  dividends,  and  Education  and  Christianity, 
because  yielding  no  immediate  profit,  neither  tolerated  nor  encou- 
raged. 

On  this  subject  we  copy  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Times  of 
Thursday,  April  4,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  new  India  Plan, 
which  will  shew  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Company  on  this 
head ;  and  we  may  add,  that  nothing  xvill  be  done  by  them  unless  the 
country  bestirs  itself  to  insist  upon  it : — 

•  At  the  Board  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  held  yesterday,  a  member 
inquired  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (in  the  chair),  if  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Governineut  contemplated  any  provision  in  the  new  Charter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  two  Memorials  of  the  Society  for  further  Ecclesiastical  aid,  and  for 
abolishing  the  idolatrous  revenue  ;  when  he  was  answered  that  the  Society  was 
without  any  communication  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Montague  Burgoyne  was  stated 
to  have  been  prevented  by  a  severe  domestic  affliction  from  moving  a  memorial  to 
the  Parliament,  calling  its  attention  to  these  subjects  before  the  renewal  of  the 
Charter.' 

We  recommend  such  of  our  readers,  as  feel  au  interest  in  tliis  branch 
of  the  subject,  to  procure  and  peruse  an  admirable,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  an  awful  work — awful  in  the  amuunt  of  crime  it  discloses  — 
entitled  "  India's  Cries  to  British  Humanity,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peggs, 
of  Coventry,  who  resided  in  India  many  vears,  and  a  new  edition  of 
whose  valuable  work,  in  one  octavo  volume,  published  by  Seely  and 
Sons,  has  just  appeared. 

We  shall  now  soon  enter  on  the  Commercial  part  of  this  gi-eat 
question  :  and  will  spare  no  exertions  to  put  our  readers  in  complete 
possession  of  all  Uiat  is  important  in  that  respect :  hoping  that  each, 
in  his  respective  sphere,  will  call  the  attention  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men and  neighbours  to  the  importance  of  uniting  all  their  efforts, 
spreading  the  information  far  and  wdde,  and  forcing  on  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  united  bodies,  the  best  arrangement  of  the  changes  about  to 
be  made  :  as  any  error  committed  or  permitted  now,  will  notbeopen^ 
perhaps,  to  remedy,  for  twenty  or  even  forty  years  to  come :  and  if 
they  neglect  this  moment  to  secure  for  India  and  England  all  that  is 
desu'ed  for  both,  they  will  never  have  another  opportunity  of  doing  so 
while  they  live. 

If  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  whether  the  East  India  Company  of 
modeni  davs  is  capable  of  the  same  oppressive  conduct  as  their  pro- 
totypes and  predecessors,  we  need  only  refer  them  to  the  case  men- 
tioned in  the  Times  of  Friday  last,  April  5,  the  substance  of  which  is 
as  follows : — 

In  1793,  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  Governor-General  of  British  India, 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  gave  a  solemn  pledge 
to  the  landowners  of  that  part  of  India  included  in  what  is  called  the 
Permanent  Settlement,  that  the  assessment  on  their  lands  should  not 
be  altered  from  that  period,  and  that  they  should  never  be  disturbed 
in  their  possessions,  unless  their  titles  to  such  lands  as  they  held  under 
this  tenure  should  be  proved  invalid  in  a  court  of  justice.  In  defiance 
of  this  solemn  pledge,  and  in  disregard  of  public  faith  and  common 
justice,  the  Bengal  Government,  so  recently  as  the  year  1828,  (only 
five  yeai-s  ago)  directed  their  revenue  ofBcei-s  to  dispossess  the  holders 
of  those  lands  at  their  discretion,  without  any  attempt  being  ever 
made  to  invalidate  the  holder's  titles  to  their  estates,  but  merely  be- 
cause the  Indian  Government  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  property. 

The  natives  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  the  parts  of  the  countiy 
where  the  permanent  settlement  had  been  made  by  Lord  ComwalUs, 
and  violated  by  the  present  Government  of  India,  petitioned  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  against  the  ruinous  proceeding ;  but 
their  petition  was  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner  rejected.  At  length, 
a  native  Indian  landowner,  of  high  character  and  respectability,  Baboo 
Ram  Rutton  Muckerjah,  was  deputed  to  come  to  England,  and  petition 
the  East  India  Company  in  London,  for  redress.  His  representation 
was  made  through  a  solicitor,  ]Mr.  Alexander  Dobie,  professionally 
employed  to  conduct  the  case.  But  the  answer  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors put  at  once  a  stop  to  all  further  proceedings,  by  their  saying 
that  "  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  East  India  Company  to  receive  repre- 
sentations from  individuals  on  matters  relating  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Indian  Government,  except  through  the  channel  of  the  Govern- 
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mcnts  themselves !"  They  conclescenrlingly  add,  however,  "  that 
Mr.  Dobie  is  at  liberty  to  inform  Baboo  Ram  Rulton  Muckerjah, 
that  the  Court  has  issued  instructions  to  the  Bengal  Government 
to  remove  the  objections  which  have  beei>  made  to  some  of  its  provi- 
sions of  regulation  of  1 828,"  and  in  this  slate  of  vagueness  and  dark- 
ness they  leave  the  Petitioner  and  his  Solicitor  to  remain. 

This  cavalier  communication  from  the  Lords  of  Leadenhall,  is  dated 
in  October  last,  1832  !  and  in  the  following  January — that  is,  of  the 
present  year — the  unhappy  Native,  finding,  no  doubt,  in  the  interval, 
every  eilb rt  of  redress  equally  unavailing,  addressed  a  reply  to  the 
Court,  which  we  subjoin  entire.  In  it  the  reader  will  see  how  well 
qualified  the  Natives  of  India  are  to  select  fit  and  proper  representa- 
tives ;  how  competent  their  advocate  is  to  perceive  and  point  out  the 
injustice  of  their  rulers;  and,  above  all,  it  will  establish,  beyond 
doubt  or  controversy,  the  truth  of  that  for  which  we  have  always  con- 
tended, and  incurred  no  small  degree  of  odium  for  our  labour,  namely, 
that  the  Joint  Stock  Company  of  the  present  day  is  not,  in  the  least 
degree,  a  fitter  instrument  to  be  entrusted  with  the  rule  of  a  distant  and 
a  mighty  province,  than  were  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  of  days 
gone  by  ;  that  in  every  case  where  irresponsible  power  is  entrusted  to 
corporate  bodies,  be  the  members  of  such  corporations  ever  so  virtuous 
in  their  private  capacities,  it  is  certain  to  be  abused  ;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  secure  good  government  in  India,  or  anywhere  else,  is  to  have 
a  Code  of  Laws  fixed  and  made  binding  on  all,  to  which  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest  are  placed  in  subjection  ;  to  have  a  Representative 
Council  as  a  check  on  the  acts  of  the  Government ;  to  have  a  Free 
Press,  subject  only  to  punishment  for  falsehood,  and  protected  by  the 
Trial  by  Jury ;  to  have  open  Courts  of  Justice,  and  protection  of  i)cr- 
son  and  property  from  arbitrary  seizure  and  confiscation ; — not  one  of 
which  unhapjiy  India  now  possesses, — and  without  which,  no  nation 
can  ever  be  expected  to  make  any  considerable  progress  in  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth,  civilization,  or  happiness.  The  following  is  the  Letter 
of  the  Native  named  : — 

*  To  the  Chairman  and  Depiitif-Chairman  of  the  Honourable  the 
East  India  Company. 

'  Sirs, — Having  been  apprised  of  the  piirjiort  of  the  letter  acklressed  by  your 
secretary  to  Mr.  Alexander  Dobie,  dated  the  4th  of  October  last,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  following  remarks. 

'  Your  secretary  first  intimated,  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company  to  receive  representations  from  individuals  on 
matters  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  Governments  except  through 
the  channels  of  those  Governments  themselves.  I,  therefore,  deeply  regret  the 
exertions  I  have  made  in  proceeding  to  Europe  with  a  view  of  representing  our 
grievances  to  your  hon.  Court,  and  of  offering  a  full  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  oppression  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  Government  of  Bengal,  accompanied  by 
unequivocal  proofs  of  the  same  from  your  own  records,  since  I  am  now  positively 
given  to  understand  that  the  Court  will  not  listen  to  any  representations  of 
grievances  unless  they  are  forwarded  through  the  very  quarter  whence  the  cause 
of  the  grievance  springs. 

'  The  Court  will,  I  trust,  condescend  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  painful 
result,  which  their  resolution  to  reject  every  representation  from  the  natives  of 
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India  may  have  already  produced,  and  may  still  produce  in  all  future  times.  I, 
therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  your  consciences,  and  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  or  not  this  practice  of  rejecting  representations  amounts  virtually  to 
refusal  of  redress,  and  denial  of  justice. 

'  Your  hon.  Court  are  aware,  in  the  first  place,  that  your  Government  abroad  is 
absolute  as  regards  the  people,  and  acknowledges  no  responsibility  for  its  acts  to 
them,  or  any  public  body  representing  them  in  India ;  consequently,  very  few  of 
those  whose  lives  and  fortunes  are  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  Government  can  be 
expected  to  venture  to  impeach  its  acts  directly  to  itself.  2ndly.  Supposing  .that 
some  few  might  venture  to  do  so,  in  defiance  of  all  future  consequences,  and  to 
lay  their  complaints  before  the  local  Governments,  with  a  view  to  have  them  for- 
warded to  Europe  by  that  authority  ;  yet,  while  the  Government  has  the  power  to 
coimteract  the  efiiect  of  such  complaints,  by  unpublished  counter-representations 
sent  to  you,  which  the  a^rieved  parties  have  no  opportunity  of  reading,  examin- 
ing, or  refuting  by  evidence,  what  hope  could  they  entertain  of  obtaining  a  fair 
hearing,  in  a  case  where  every  advantage  is  thus  given  to  the  stronger  party  ? 
3rdly.  Even  if  the  Court  of  Directors  should,  notwithstanding,  decide  in  favour 
of  the  complainants,  the  local  Governments  may  still  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  Court's  order,  as  authorized  by  the  constitution,  and  by  renewed  representa- 
tions to  your  Court,  ultimately  carry  its  point,  while  the  aggrieved  party  will  be 
off  their  guard,  or  unwilling  to  persevere,  after  a  length  of  time,  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  authority  under  which  they  live. 

'  Your  secretary  stated  that,  '  the  Court  have  issued  instructions  to  the  Bengal 
Government  to  remove  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Regulation  III,  1828.'  I  regret,  first,  that  you  have  not  specified  whether 
the  objection  recommended  to  be  removed  was  the  very  important  and  ruinous 
one  pointed  out  in  my  letter,  regarding  the  resumption  of  tax-free  lands  by  the 
revenue  oflBcers,  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  without  any  judicial  decree,  as 
Bolenmly  stipulated  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  making  the  ceutract  with  the  land- 
holders for  the  permanent  revenue  settlement,  in  1793.  Secondly,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  evil  recommended  to  be  removed,  the  local  government  has  still  the 
privilege  of  remonstrating  two  several  times  in  support  of  their  own  act,  by  alle- 
gations entirely  unknown  to  us,  as  above  noticed,  before  they  think  of  annulling 
it,  and  may  thtis  impede,  or  entirely  frustrate,  the  execution  of  justice  in  the 
manner  above  pointed  ouL 

'  I  leave  it  therefore  to  the  Court  to  decide  how  far  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
return  to  Bengal,  with  any  hope  of  enjoying  security  of  property,  when  I  have  no 
better  guarantee  for  it  than  the  vague  intimation  conveyed  in  your  letter,  that  an 
instruction,  or  recommendation,  has  been  sent  to  the  Bengal  Government  to 
remove  the  objections  made  to  regulation  III.,  of  1828.  Under  these  distressing 
circumstances,  I  deeply  regret  that  I  can  only  regard  such  an  intimation,  ad- 
dressed indirectly  to  a  third  party,  and  expressed  in  such  vague  and  general  terms 
as  to  be  incapable  of  any  interpretation,'^as  a  denial  of  redress  on  the  part  of  your 
hon.  Court.  '  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

'  London,  Jan.  22,  1833.'  '  RAM  RUTTON  MUCKERJAH.' 

The  English  reader  will  understand  clearly,  after  perusing  this, 
why  it  is  that  the  India  Company  dread  the  existence  of  a  Free 
Press  in  India,  and  why  they  desu-e  to  place  the  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  the  interior,  under  "  Local  Regulations ;"  a  mild  term 
for  its  true  meaning,  which  is,  to  subject  every  such  Englishman  to 
banishment  without  trial,  for  any  opposition  to  their  wishes.  But  if, 
after  this  exposure,  the  People  of  England  tamely  allow  India  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  pohtical  rule  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  thev  will 
deserve  to  lose  for  ever  the  benefits  which  the  free-opening  of  that 
country  would  afford  to  all. 
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PLAN   FOR   ADVANTAGEOUSLY    EMPLOYING   THE   AGRI- 
CULTURAL POPULATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Sir,  West  Cumberland,  March  26,  1833. 

While  tlie  present  deplorable  state  of  Ireland  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, it  must  be  conceded,  that  whatever  measures  His  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters may  see  fit  to  adopt,  in  order  to  suppress  the  outrages  and  turbu- 
lence, whether  real  or  supposed,  which  are  said  to  exist  in  that  unhappy 
country,  it  is  their  bounden  duty — professed  to  be  their  earnest  desire — 
and  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  fully  expected  from  them — that  they  will 
at  the  same  time  procure  for  the  Irish  nation  the  utmost  remedies  that  the 
state  and  urgent  necessity  of  their  case  requires  ;  while  their  failure  in  this 
respect  must  indicate  either  that  tliey  secretly  connive  at  evils,  the  removal 
of  which  are  in  the  way  of  such  necessary  and  benevolent  measures,  or  that 
there  exists  a  power  "  behind  the  tliroue  greater  than  the  throne  itself," 
which  stands  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  a  whole  nation — the  removal  or 
reform  of  which  will  become  a  duty  then  incumbent  upon  every  member 
of  the  British  empire  who  has  the  least  regard  to  his  own  welfare  or  safety. 

You  have  very  ably  stated,  that  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Irish 
hierarchy  will  not  give  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  either  bread  or 
employment ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  their  condition,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  improved,  while  the  present  system  of  draining  the 
produce  of  the  industry  of  the  superabundant  and  increasing  agricultural 
population,  by  absentee  landlords,  is  persevered  in :  and  that  this  will  be 
the  case  wliile  the  competition  of  too  numei'ous  a  body  of  farmers,  able 
and  willing  to  work,  enables  them  to  obtain  the  utmost  rental  which  can 
be  wrung  from  them,  it  does  not  require  much  acquaintance  with  the 
operation  of  cause  and  effect  to  perceive.  The  sacred  right  of  the  subjects' 
personal  liberty  forbids  at  once  the  application  of  any  direct  interference 
with  this  system,  however  bad  it  may  be  ;  for  a  tax  on  absenteeism  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  personal  liberty — and  the  same  rule  of  legislation 
would  apply  to  the  residence  of  an  individual  in  any  town  or  country  other 
than  the  one  in  which  he  had  property.  Poor  laws  may,  however,  be  justly 
and  constitutionally  established,  and  a  Property-Tax  may  equitably  and 
with  propriety  be  levied,  which  will  do  much  to  remedy  the  glaring  evil 
referred  to.  But  can  nothing  else  be  done  to  benefit  the  unemployed  and 
starving  peasantry?  I  think  there  may ;  and  such  a  measure  be  adopted 
as  will  speedily  call  into  profitable  action  capital  and  industry  at  present 
donnant. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  bog  and  waste  land  in  the 
Sister  Island.  Now  it  may  be  plainly  seen  that  these  will  never  be  culti- 
vated, until  farmers  can  be  found  rich  and  foolish  enough  to  embark  their 
capital  and  industry  upon  the  draining  and  improvement  of  them,  subject 
to  a  capricious  corn  rent  for  their  occupation,  and  that  I  think  they  have 
light  enough  to  escape  from,  to  America  or  elsewhere ;  but  cannot  the 
Government  procure  an  enclosure  act,  and  purchase  those  lands  at  a  pre- 
sent arbitrated  valuation,  and  resell  them  under  commissioners  to  unem- 
ployed agriculturists  of  authenticated  sober,  industrious,  and  peaceable 
character,  from  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  on  terms  similar  to  those  on 
which  the  Canada  Company  dispose  of  their  lands  in  Upper  Canada  ?  They 
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would  thereby  en^ge,  hy  interest  and  affection,  in  their  inflnence  a  popula- 
tion -whose  unshackled  exertions, industry,  and  prosperity,  would  be  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  demoralizing  and  impoverishing  system  by  which  it  will  be 
sun-ounded,  and  stand  forth  from  the  causes  of  Ireland's  condition,  in  bold 
and  sinking  relief  to  the  mass  of  dull  and  gloomy  shadow  which  at  present 
distresses  and  perplexes  the  eye  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist  A 
demur  to  the  adoption  of  such  practical  relief  of  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  sons  of  Erin  will  only  add  the  present  communication  to  the  number 
of  "  straws"  at  present  "  throw  n  up  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blows," 
while  it  may  convince  the  incredulous  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  lie  deeper 
than  thev  suppose. 

J.  T.  D. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  EXILED  POLES.  —  ADVANTAGES  OF 
THE  COTTAGE  FARM  SYSTEM. 

Sir,  Brighton,  29th  March,  1833. 

As  you  evince  a  noble  zeal  for  the  Poles,  I  submit  that  the  true 
kindness  would  be  to  enable  them permajient I >/  to  acquire  a  comfortable  in- 
dependence. This  might  be  done  without  costinq  one  shillinij,  while  on  the 
contrary,  it  might  prove  profitable  to  all  parties  ;  and  by  the  same  mode  our 
agricultural  labourers  might  be  raised  from  pauperism  to  opulence  and 
happiness  :  it  only  requires  skilful  management.  Thus  in  the  Dutch  Poor 
Colonies,  30,000  paupers,  the  refuse  population  of  tomu,  were  located  on 
the  most  u-retehed  soil,  and  were  raised  to  the  proud  rank  of  cottage  farmers, 
on  tracts  of  seven  acres  each.  This  was  an  extreme  case,  and  would  have 
been  deemed  impossible :  the  soil  was  so  wretched,  that  no  farmer  would 
have  worked  it  if  rent-free.  It  might,  then,  have  been  deemed  insane,  to 
think  that  toim  paupers  (who  knew  nothing  of  agriculture)  could  exist  on 
such  land,  and  much  more  insane  to  suppose  the  paupers  could  become  in- 
dependent opulent  cottage  farmers,  without  its  costing  one  shilling.  But 
practice  is  far  better  than  theory.     It  was  done  thus : — 

If  I  advance  1,000/.  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  best  security  of  land  and  the 
property  on  it,  and  if  the  cottagers  repay  me  the  principal  and  interest  in 
sixteen  years,  I  say  this  does  not  cost  me  one  shilling  of  loss;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  rich  gain  andprnjit.  I  save  the  heavy  expense  of  keeping 
the  paupers,  and  I  receive  5  per  cent,  instead  of  3^  per  cent,  from  the  funds. 
In  the  Dutch  plan,  a  penny  subscription  was  opened :  about  6000/.  was 
thus  raised,  and  the  remaining  money  was  obtained  by  a  loan,  at  5^  per 
cent,  as  a  parish  bonows  a  sum.  Classification  and  discipline  were 
established,  as  in  the  Madras  Schools :  the  paupers  w  ere  classed  and  regi- 
mented (if  the  phrase  may  be  used),  and  they  were  taught  the  most  skilful 
mode  of  culture,  and  the  requisite  money  advanced  to  locate  them  on  their 
small  farms.  The  cottagers  repaid  the  advances  of  money  with  interest  in 
sixteen  years.  Tims  it  might  far  more  easily  be  done,  on  a  great  scale,  in 
Britain  ;  millions  of  rural  labourers  would  be  far  more  easily  taught  the 
most  improved  culture,  than  the  Dutch  toim  paupers ;  and  British  industry 
would  be  infinitely  more  profitable,  on  good  land,  to  themselves,  to  the 
landlords,  and  the  State,  than  the  wretched  soil  of  the  Dutch  colony. 

Thus,  instead  of  a  national  loss  (which  is  constantly  increasing)  of  eight 
millions  annually,  from  paupevism,  cottagers  might  become  the  richest 
source  of  national  wealth  and  power.  A  cottager  will,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  do  thrice  the  work,  and  do  it  better,  for  himself,  than  he  will  for 
fanners.     Hence,  the  cottager  is  glad  to  pay  twice  the  rent  of  the  fanner ; 
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and  hence,  cottagers  might  be  proportionately  far  more  valuable  to  the 
State.  This  is  true  enlightened  charity,  and  the  best  State  policy.  If  the 
Legislature  did  this  on  a  great  scale,  they  might  borrow  hundreds  of  rail- 
lions  on  4  per  cent,  annuity ;  and  the  cottagers  could  easily  and  gladly 
pay  10  per  cent.:  hence,  it  would  be  vastly  profitable;  it  might,  in  a 
moderate  time,  discharge  our  public  debt,  without  costing  one  shilling; 
and  the  country  become  wealthy  and  happy. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  describes  the  system  of  the  French  Economists  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  a  perfect  system  of  political  economy  :  but  the 
antiquated  French  system  cannot  bear  the  slightest  comparison  with  the 
Dutch  system,  and  the  farther  improvements  which  science  can  accom- 
plish. I  anticipated  the  Dutch  system,  since  I  have  acted  on  the  Cottage 
Farm  system,  on  my  estates,  for  thirty  years,  and  mean  to  extend  it. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Anderson  laid  down  the  important  proposition,  that  if 
landlords  wish  for  the  highest  rental,  they  should  not  use  large  farms ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  let  land  in  small  portions,  as  of  five  acres  each, 
of  good  land ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  equally  important  to  the  State  as  to 
landlords. 

The  Polish  heroes  might  shed  tears  of  joy,  if  the  plan  were  adopted,  as 
the  Roman  heroes  delighted  in  their  small  Agrarian  system.  It  is  de- 
grading to  them  to  receive  alms  as  beggars.  Persons,  though  kind,  can- 
not afford  to  (/ive  to  endless  charities.  The  subscription  will  probably  bo 
but  a  few  drops  on  a  raging  fire.  It  is  wiser  so  to  command  and  regulate 
the  fire,  that  it  may  move  a  powerful  moral  steam-engine.  Many  persons 
would  subscribe  1000/.  as  a  loan,  who  would  not  give  11.  Prince  Lucien 
gave  10/.  I  would  subscribe  100/.  as  a  first  subscription,  which  I  should 
increase,  if  the  plan  were  well  managed  ;  and  my  loan  might  do  infinitely 
more  good  than  the  Prince's  gift.  An  ample  fund  might  thus  be  formed, 
by  loan,  as  in  the  Dutch  system.  The  Poles  might  be  located,  in  com- 
fortable cottages,  on  a  few  acres  each,  and  thus  become  independent  and 
opulent.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  >land  that  forms  the  value,  but  the 
knowledge  and  skill  with  which  it  is  cultivated.  Thus,  with  farms  of  200, 
or  300  acres,  the  fanners  say,  they  are  losing,  and  consuming  their  capital, 
though  they  only  pay  half  the  rent  of  the  cottager,  who,  on  the  contrary,  by 
superior  industry  and  skill,  will  make  larger  profits  from  five  acres,  thau 
a  rich  man,  though  he  pay  twice  the  rent. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  self-interest  should  not  long  since  have 
shown,  that  it  is  the  most  gross  and  cruel  blunder  to  allow  large  far- 
mers to  monopolize  the  land,  while  the  cottagers  have  been  neglected 
and  oppressed.  The  case  is  clear,  when  explained.  Mr.  Cobbett,  in 
his  tract,  "  Cottage  Economy,"  has  shown  that  a  cottager  may  keep  one 
cow,  allowing  80lbs.  of  green  meat  per  day,  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or 
eight  cows,  on  two  acres.  The  large  cows  in  London  yield  thirty  or  forty 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  say  only  twenty  quarts  daily  ;  and  Mr.  C.  says,  if 
milked  properly,  they  will  yield  milk  for  above  eleven  months  in  the  year, 
say  ten  months,  or  three  hundred  days.  London  milk  is  diluted  with  large 
proportions  of  water  and  other  materials,  and  is  sold  at  sixpence  per  quart.  If 
\ve  reckon  pure  milk  at  only  threepence  per  quart,  twenty  quarts  per  day 
would  be  worth  75/.  yearly,  for  each  cow.  There  might  not  be  a  sale  for 
milk  ;  but  butter,  cheese,  &c.  are  valuable,  with  the  refuse  for  the  profit- 
able feeding  of  pigs.  Thus  every  good  cow  may  be  said  surely  to  be 
worth  15/.  or  20/.  yearly,  to  an  industrious  cottager.  Any  industrious  per- 
son, who  is  willing,  and  who  works  for  himself,  though  previously  ignorant 
of  agriculture,  may  soon  be  taught  to  be  a  scientific  cultivator.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett's  tracts,  and  one  or  two  others,  may  almost  sullice  to  instruct  theni  in 
gardening,  as  well  as  farming. 
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There  is  a  vast  field  for  the  profitable  culture  of  hemp,  and  the  supply  of 
tallow,  for  our  markets.  This  would  be  a  more  severe  vengeance  on 
Russia,  than  talking  of  Russian  tyranny — more  severe,  perhaps,  than  the 
silk  manufacture,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  I  need  not 
here  enter  into  minutiae,  to  confute  the  frivolous  objections  of  ignorant 
men  against  the  admirable  system  of  cottage  fanns.  Theorists,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  others,  say,  that  cottagers  should  only  have 
gardens,  as  of  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  at  the  same  rent  as  the  farmer,  enough 
to  employ  their  spade,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  idleness — As  the  ancient 
Scot  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  said,  "  Both,  and  please  your  Majesty." 
The  cottager  should  have  both  a  garden,  and  a  few  acres  for  farm  produce, 
or  if  he  only  have  to  choose  one,  the  spade  or  the  plough,  the  plough  is 
best,  since  good  cabbages,  potatoes,  &c.  may  be  had  by  the  plough,  which 
requires  far  less  time,  less  severe  toil,  and  is  far  more  profitable  than  the 
spade.  A  cottager  cannot  work  five  acres,  by  the  spade  ;  if  he  hire  spade- 
work,  it  costs  about  ol.  per  acre,  while  he  easily  hires  the  plough-work  at 
30.5.  per  acre.  If  I  build  some  hundreds  of  cottages  at  601.  or  60/.  each,  it 
would  be  so  much  capital  siink — a  dead  loss  of  many  thousands,  besides  the 
constant  expense  of  repairs,  &c.,  since  the  cottagers  would  not  pay  me  one 
shilling  of  interest,  from  quarter-acre  gardens,  at  the  same  rent  as  farmers; 
but,  if  I  let  them  rent  five  acres,  and  provide  them  with  the  little  money 
requisite,  as  advance,  and  the  far  raore  precious  capital  of  knowledge,  of  the 
most  improved  culture,  the  cottagers  can  easily  pay  me  10  per  cent,  for  my 
advance  of  money,  5  per  cent,  for  interest,  and  5  per  cent,  for  insurance 
and  sinking  fund  (they  usually  pay  10  per  cent,  to  their  neighbours  for 
loans,  but  without  the  benefit  of  sinking  fund),  and  they  further  pay  me 
gladly  twice  the  rent  that  the  farmer  will  pay.  Thus,  it  is  as  clear  as  two 
and  two  are  four,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  landlords,  and  of  the  legislature, 
to  encourage  the  cottage  farm  system. 

It  is  said,  such  cottagers  have  not  so  much  lime  to  work  for  farmers ; — 
but,  as  good  well-fed  horses  are  better  than  dog  horses  half  starved,  for 
stage  masters,  so  sturdy  well-fed  cottagers  are  better  labourers.  I  have 
found  only  advantage  from  it.  But  even  if  half  their  time  were  employed 
on  their  own  land,  by  cottagers,  as  they  pay  higher  rent,  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  to  have,  say  five  times  the  number  of  cottagers ;  and  thus 
there  would  be  two  and  a  half  times  more  time  for  the  cottagers  to  work 
for  the  diminished  number  of  farmers.  I  have  tried  all  sorts — ^large  farms, 
middling  sized  and  small  farms,  and  cottage  farms — and  the  cottage 
farms,  even  when  I  located  paupers  on  them,  proved  in  eveiy  respect  the 
most  substantial  and  valuable  tenants.  I  had  a  gentleman  fai-mer,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  kingdom,  in  his  line,  and  I  expended  about  2,000/.  in  build- 
ings, from  which  I  received  no  interest,  and,  like  my  other  famiers,  he 
only  paid  half  the  rent  of  my  pauper  cottage  farmers.  He  became  in- 
solvent, like  many  of  my  best  farmers ;  and  the  buildings  and  farms  were 
thrown  on  my  hands.  The  cottage  farmers,  on  the  contrary,  though  they 
paid  me  interest  for  advances,  and  twice  the  rent,  remained  solvent,  and 
regularly  paid  their  rent,  and  were  thriving  men. 

It  is  not  charity  to  underlet  land  at  less  than  its  fair  value — it  only  leads 
to  idleness,  ikc.  True  charity  consists  in  enabling  men,  by  skill  and 
industry-,  to  enrich  themselves.  The  landlord  should  be  limited  to  one- 
third  of  the  profit,  as  rent.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
tect the  cottager,  who  has  most  need  of  protection,  against  oppression  and 
rack-renting.  If  a  cottager  can,  by  skill  and  industry,  pnduce  thrice  as 
much  as  the  idle  farmer,  he  gladly  pays  twice  the  rent.  The  reason  why 
he  can  do  this  is  plain — he  tcorks  for  himself,  with  his  wife  and  children — 
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they  work,  too,  at  extra  hours — he  does  his  work  better,  is  nearer  to  his  work, 
he  ttikes  more  pride  in  what  is  under  his  eye,  lie  collects  more  manure,  and 
will  do  many  useful  things  which  farmers  cannot  do.  More  of  the  most 
valuable  stock  are  proportionately  reared — cows,  pigs,  poultry,  rabbits,  bees, 
&c.  The  country  might  thus  be  converted,  without  costing  a  loss  of  one 
shilling,  and  most  beneficially  to  all  parties  and  to  the  State,  from  a  scene 
of  desolation  to  a  paradise — to  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

The  Labourei-s'  Friend  Society,  and  the  Agricultural  Employment  So- 
ciety, recommend  spade  work  in  cottage  gardens.  This  is  better  than 
paupers  spending  their  pittance  in  idleness  in  beer-shops.  But  I  have 
shewn  that  the  plan  is  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  cottage  fanns  and  plough 
work.  The  Agricultural  Employment  Society,  in  their  circulars,  describe 
the  vast  benefit  of  the  Dutch  system  of  cottage  farms ;  and  yet,  in  the 
direct  face  of  this,  they  are  for  cottage  gardens. 

"  Quicquid  delirant  i"eges,  plectuntur  Achivi." 

The  most  powerful,  and  quick  mode,  might  be,  for  the  Legislature  to 
order  a  scientific  agricultural  survey  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  first  land 
valuers  and  surveyors,  as  a  landlord  has  a  survey  taken  of  his  estate. 
They  would  thus  know  the  value  and  capabilities  of  every  acre,  and  the 
result  might  be  truly  stupendous.  They  might  then  as  easily  apply  their 
knowledge,  and  the  vast  resources  of  science,  as  I  can  on  my  estates, 
since  self-interest  would  promote  it.  Every  industrious  deserving  cottager 
ought,  I  consider,  to  have  the  nght  to  rent  a  few  acres,  on  proper  con- 
ditions, as  a  generous  compensation  for  losing  the  common  use  of  land, 
and  the  cottager  would  be  the  gainer,  to  be  taught  how  to  keep  several 
cows,  &c.  instead  of  one  starving  cow  on  a  common. 

We  landlords  too  ought,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  limited  to  one-third  of 
the  profit,  as  rental,  as  the  general  rule.  The  country  would  thus  be  pros- 
perous, and  it  might  require  some  centuries  ere  it  were  fully  peopled  ;  as, 
where  cottagers  are  prosperous,  population  proceeds  slowly,  while  it  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  as  in  Ireland,  to  a  vicious  excess,  when  they  are  wretched. 
In  Ireland,  the  cottagers  specially  seem  to  require  protection  from  the 
Legislature  against  the  rack-renting,  oppression,  and  tyranny  of  landlords. 
Allegiance  and  protection  are  reciprocal  duties.  Such  protection  might, 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  act  of  the  Legislature,  establish  permanent 
tranquillity,  loyalty,  and  prosperity,  in  Ireland  and  at  home.  We  idle 
men  are  enriched  by  the  labour  of  the  labourers ;  and  they  specially  require 
protection  and  deserve  it. 

As  the  Currency  Question  has  formed  a  powerful  party,  so  it  may  be 
hoped,  that  this  still  more  momentous  question  of  Reform  in  Agriculture 
may  quickly  form  a  most  powerful  party  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
Members,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  self-interest  of  all  parties  so  strongly 
recommends  it.  It  is  even  the  interest  of  fanners  to  become  thriving 
cottage  farmers,  rather  than  to  be  ruined  and  insolvent,  under  the  present 
system. 

With  every  good  wish  for  the  welfare  not  only  of  our  own  countrymen, 
but  likewise  of  the  heroic  Poles, 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 
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